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At the beginning of 2020, the Coronavirus epidemic broke out. 
The borders were closed, lockdowns were imposed, and people 
found themselves worried and cut off from the world. 


Vitek was one of the first to become ill in mid-March. Following 
his recovery, he and Dani started having conversations via 
Zoom. At some point, they decided to tell each other their life 
stories. These were almost daily meetings, during which about 
two hundred hours of conversations were recorded. 


Toward the end of 2022, they decided to collect the materials 
and edit them into a complete unit of their biographies. 


When we would visit our grandparents, and our uncle from abroad 
was also there, he and Father would always go out after the meal for 
their regular “sivuvenko” - roundabout. My older brother and 
I would wait a few seconds, and then go out to follow them. They 
would walk quickly through the quiet streets of Afeka, absorbed in 
lively conversation, occasionally stopping and waving their hands as 
if to emphasise some mysterious point, and we would run to hide 
behind a bush or a fence, hoping they wouldn’t see us. They never 
did, at least it seemed that way to me. They were in a world of their 
own. What were they talking about with such interest and passion? 
I could never hear. Then, one day, I suddenly found myself listening 
to the recordings of hundreds of hours of such a conversation, 
I became a silent but active participant in the dialogue between the 
brothers, I could even ask questions and request elaborations and 
explanations! 


Working on this book was an extraordinary experience for me. I had 
the privilege of entering the world of two impressive people, who 
are, among other things, my father and my uncle. I got to know 


their life stories in depth and in great detail — from Siberia, through 
Wroclaw, Warsaw and Jerusalem, to Tel Aviv and London. As one 
can imagine, these stories made me feel the variety of emotions in 
a person’s life - I moved from smiles to sadness and back again, 
Ifelt inspired, heartsick, surprised, upset, nostalgic... And 
I laughed. I laughed a lot. I read aloud entire paragraphs to family 
and friends because they simply had to hear that part... (you must, 
too!). I received wise insights on various topics, from relationships 
between siblings or children and their parents to financial 
management and recommended restaurants. 


The well-known Chinese curse, the same curse that Grandpa Yehuda 
wrote about when he reached the age of eighty, is mentioned in one 
of the book’s chapters: “May you live in interesting times.” Yehuda 
added that he had indeed “achieved” that, like countless others who 
lived during that period of many upheavals. Ihave always agreed 
with this statement: Who wants such an interesting life?... Who 
needs big dramas or earth-shattering changes?... I still believe so; 
Ihaven’t changed my mind, but working on the book somewhat 
broadened it. The curse also carries a blessing; after all, interesting 
lives make the story particularly fascinating. 


Ihope you, the readers of this book, will experience what 
I experienced while working on it, so here it is before you: a life 
story. 


Rachel Shoval, Hararit, February 2024 
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CHAPTER 


ONE 


First Memories * Wroctaw 1946-1951 
Warsaw 1951-1955 * Family Friends 
Warsaw 1956-1960 


Krzewent-Warsaw 1960-1961 * Leaving 


First Memories 


VITEK A bombing. The first memory is a bombing. 


It seems completely real to me. We are on atrain or aship, and 
there is a bombing. It doesn’t make sense for me to remember it 
because I was about a year old at the time, but I have a memory of 
fear and darkness, of flying bombs, explosions. Maybe I imagined it 
from the parents’ stories, but that’s what I remember. I also know 
that we stopped at a train station in Kyiv while escaping to the east. 
There were many people there, refugees, and they arranged small 
folding beds for the children. Mother laid me on one of the beds, lay 
under it, and fell asleep. When she woke up, I wasn’t there. 
I disappeared. She asked people where I was, and they told her that 
the child was taken because they didn’t understand where his 
mother was; they didn’t see her under the bed. She was terrified and 
running from place to place. There were thousands of people there. 
Finally, she found me, but there was a big chance she wouldn’t have 
found me, and then my life would have looked entirely different. Of 
course, there is also a chance that I am not really her son, that she 
found another, similar boy. 


DANI Yes, there is a chance. 


VITEK After that, I remember a big room, it was already in Siberia, 
in Turgajstroj. [remember a stove with a mattress on it, and we 
slept on it. Iremember a cat, we had a grey cat, and I remember 
Mother opened atrunk with alot of clothes in it, and there was 
a mouse. She threw in the cat, and he caught it. 


DANI Do you actually remember seeing that? 


VITEK Yes. Isee the cat. Iremember I would pee outside, and it 
would immediately freeze and turn to ice. Spit, and it would turn to 
ice. [remember someone telling me to lick a knife out in the cold, 
and my tongue stuck to it. Ialso remember avery hot day and 
someone bringing a big watermelon. It was very hot there in the 
summer and very cold in the winter. 


DANI Mother said it was between thirty-five degrees in the summer 
and minus thirty-five in the winter. 


VITEK Exactly. I remember very hot days and very cold days. They 
would wrap my feet in special material and put on felt shoes so 
I could go outside. Iremember our trip from Siberia. We were on 
a truck, we left, and a little cat ran after the truck. He ran and ran 
until we were already going too fast, and he was left behind. It was 
very sad; I remember it clearly. We loved this cat. I remember a train 
with large carriages; there were two families in each car. We were on 
one side of the carriage, and on the other side was another family. 
Iremember they were lovely. Each family had a large shelf they 
would reach with a ladder on which they slept, and in the middle of 
the carriage was a stove for cooking. The carriage doors were always 
slightly open, and I would always stand next to them, looking at the 
fields, at the forests. A sack of onions was by the door, and J ate 
them like apples; I loved them very much. The trip lasted for weeks. 
I was five years old, and you were two years old. I remember we 
stopped in Ukraine, and I heard someone say that Father should be 
coming back from the war, and then we would meet him. 
I didn’t know who Father was; Ionly knew from stories. Then 
someone brought us a sack and put it on the floor. The sack started 
jumping and screaming, jumping in all directions. When they 
opened the sack, a piglet came out; he jumped out and made me so 


happy. 


DANI Idon’tremember anything from Siberia, but Ithink 
I remember someone carrying me to a train carriage. I think it was 
Hadassah, Aunt Fania’s youngest daughter. They travelled with us 


part of the way but continued to Israel as early as 1946. When we 
met in Israel, I asked her if it had happened, and she said yes; she 
remembers holding me on the way to the train. 


VITEK In Siberia, there was a young Polish girl who took care of us, 
Manka, who also returned to Poland with us. 


DANI Yes, she was practically a child; she was fourteen or fifteen 
when she left us. She was alone and Mother brought her home. She 
took care of us in exchange for accommodation and food. She 
became very attached to us; I remember that when we were already 
in Poland, in Wroctaw, her family found her, and she cried terribly 
when we parted. 


VITEK We really liked her; in my memory, she is very beautiful. 
DANI With wonderful braids. 


VITEK I have very good memories of Manka. I don’t remember her 
well, but to me, she looks like an angel, beautiful, warm, loved. She 
was very special and important. I remember a round face and long 
blonde braids. 


DANI And in the end, it wasn’t so pleasant. When her family came 
for her, she cried and cried, and we cried, and Mother cried. She 
didn’t want to go. She hugged and kissed us; I remember it was 
quite dramatic. 


VITEK Mother had to find someone else to help her after Manka left 
because she worked very hard at the Jewish kindergarten. She found 
Elfrida, a German woman who was given permission not to return to 
Germany. Elfrida stayed with us for a long time and also came with 
us to Warsaw. 


DANI Elfrida was the complete opposite of Manka, acold, dry 
woman. 


VITEK Maybe at first, but I have beautiful memories of her in the 


end. The most beautiful birthday presents were from Elfrida. And at 
an older age, fourteen, fifteen, she became a sexual fantasy for me; 
Ieven wrote astory where Icome up behind her and grab her 
breasts, she laughs, enjoys it, then turns into aham and tomato 
sandwich, and I eat her up... 


DANI I remember talking to her about Hitler, and her saying that 
Hitler was good, that it’s impossible that he murdered Jews because 
he loved all the people in the world, so he must have loved the Jews 
too. She said he brought order; before him, there was 
unemployment, anarchy, strikes, inflation; then Hitler came, and 
everything became wonderful; people loved him, and he loved them. 
Iremember us talking to her, telling her about Auschwitz and her 
saying it’s impossible, that Communists made it up. 


VITEK She was a widow; her husband was probably a German soldier 
killed in Russia. I remember being sad when she left. You were not 
at home. 


DANI No, Iwas with friends, maybe already at one of the 
Walterowcy (Walter group) camps. I remember saying goodbye to 
her on the phone because I didn’t want to return home, and 
regretted it afterwards. 


VITEK It was sad. She was with us for ten years. At least ten years. 


DANI She would cook, do the shopping, and clean. I remember her 
sitting with Mother; they planned what we would eat. Do you 
remember the breakfasts? The soft-boiled eggs? Always two. She 
used to make us potato soup [Kartoffelsuppe]; at the time, 
I wasn’t mad about it, but today, if I find this dish in a restaurant, 
I eat it with such pleasure, right? 


VITEK There is nothing better in the world. 


Wroctaw 1946-1951 


VITEK Well, we arrived in Wroctaw. Before Father appeared, we lived 
in a huge house with a big garden. There were dozens of apartments 
in this house, and we had asmall one. Jews lived in the whole 
house. I was already six years old and remember looking out the 
window. I remember the room; it’s the room where the stove was; 
Iremember many things from there. We lived there with Rachela, 
and one day, shortly after we arrived, Mother and Rachela went to 
work, and somehow, we locked ourselves inside. I think Mother told 
us to lock ourselves inside, but we lost the key, and no one could get 
in. It was quite a problem, and we were rather frightened. I also 
remember there were toys there. We played there alot; there was 
literally a toy room. 


DANI Yes. I also remember a wooden box from this apartment, I was 
three years old then, but I remember a wooden box and very simple 
toys. Wooden cubes, just cubes, pieces of wood. We played with 
really simple toys and used our imaginations to turn them into 
a car, a tank, and all kinds of things. 


VITEK Ialso remember that while we were still there, German 
partisans who were still in the town attacked Mother on her way to 
work. There were murders, you know, they fought. And Mother hid 
in some hole from abombing that took place, and nothing 
happened to her. 


On the left Vitek and Zenek (Dani) in Wroctaw 1946 (ages five and three), and 
on the right in 1948 (ages eight and five) 


Iremember the moment Father showed up, around May 46’. The 
small apartment had a metal stove heater, which we were always 
warned not to touch when the fire was alight. An iron stove heater 
with a pipe going to the window or wall. At the time, Father was in 
Berlin. He was in the first unit to enter Berlin and stayed in Berlin 
for a year. Iremember Father’s arrival vividly because we were at 
home, Mother and Rachela were at home, and there was a knock at 
the door. Rachela walks to the door and opens it; she returns before 
anyone enters, goes to Mother, and says something quietly in her 
ear. We are there; I can see it in my mind. Mother turns white, walks 
back, bumps into this stove heater, touches it with her hands, 
touches the stove for a moment, and screams from the heat. 


xi * 


Yehuda in uniform during the war (photo on the left, on the far right) and 
immediately afterward 


And now aman enters, who seems very scary to me, huge, in an 


officer’s uniform and with a bandage on his head. Wounded, actually 
wounded, with two big, huge suitcases. He puts down the suitcases 
and hugs Mother; they hug, and I realise it’s Father. I realise 
it’s Father because we’re waiting for him and he’s hugging Mother, 
so obviously it’s Father. Then he comes, lifts you in the air, hugs and 
lifts me, and opens the suitcases and starts handing out gifts. He 
gives Mother adress and fabrics and he gives me an accordion. 
A small accordion, but a real one, which he clearly took from some 
German, and he gives you a wooden flute. And he also gives us more 
gifts, all kinds of toys. One of the toys is this Russian toy that you 
pull on astring, and a ‘person’ moves his arms and legs; this one 
stayed with us and even went to Warsaw with us; it was hanging on 
the wall. And that’s it; it was clear that a completely different world 
was beginning. In a short time, we moved to a place that was like 
a palace compared to the small apartment, and Father had a car and 
soldiers who served him. 


DANI We moved to a vast seven-room apartment on the first floor 
of an old house with a large garden. In the garden, there were fruit 
trees, pear and apple trees. 


E <r 4 
The Tracz family 1946/7 in their new apartment in Wroctaw 


Vitek (left) and Dani on the big pear tree in their garden 


Our new apartment was furnished with old, antique and beautiful 
furniture. It turned out it belonged to a Jewish German named Elias, 
who was married to aGerman woman and, therefore, survived, 
although he probably went through a lot of trouble. We know from 
Klemperer’s diaries what it was like to be a Jew married to a German 
woman; their lives were horribly miserable. He was a tailor of a very 
high standard; he sewed the uniforms for all the senior officers. 
Father probably knew him because he was the officers’ tailor and 
made awritten agreement with him that he would buy all the 
furniture. Everything was signed and certified. After he left and 
before we entered, a senior Soviet officer arrived and took eighty per 
cent of the things, maybe even more. We have a letter that Father 
wrote to the Wroctaw district commander. He filed a complaint, 
described everything, and said he had bought the apartment and the 
furniture. It seems that they returned most of the things following 
this intervention. When we got there, there were already all kinds of 
furniture: a piano, armchairs, all kinds of sideboards, beds, chairs, 
that triangle - do you remember the beautiful triangular piece of 
furniture? And the wide sideboard where he kept all the gifts he 
stole from us. 


Photos “directed” by Yehuda at their Wroctaw home. 
In the top photo, Dani is discovering the world; in the bottom photo, Vitek is 
playing, and Dani is “reading” notes. 


He also had a study there with a large desk, and the nanny, Manka, 


had a separate room, a dining room, and an entrance hall. I think we 
didn’t use some of the rooms, but people lived with us. Anka 
Straubaum lived with us for a while, and after that, the Almi family 
when they came from France. 


VITEK We started going to school. It was not far from the 
apartment, and we could walk. We were both in the same school. An 
enormous red building; it seemed enormous to us then. It was 
further down our street; you continue straight and reach the school 
in a few minutes. 


In all my memories, this school was hell. It was a terrible thing for 
me. I was scared; they beat me, and it was not a good place. My 
method, also when I got to Warsaw, was to find out who was the 
strongest boy in the class and try to make friends with him so that 
he would protect me from the beatings. All my childhood, I was 
afraid of beatings. At that time, I became religious for a short time. 
Not actually religious, but I pretended to be religious, a Christian. 
Manka, the nanny, started taking me to church, and I decided 
Iwanted to be like the other children. I became a ministrant, 
a priest’s assistant. Iremember loving it. I wore aspecial white 
outfit and stood on a stage. I had a device with smoke to go around 
with; I would bring things in and take things out. I seemed to myself 
an important person. I remember Mother and Father knew about it. 
At the time, I was about ten or eleven years old, and they told me: 
we disagree with this, we don’t believe in it, but we won’t stop you. 
You will find out for yourself what you think. That was pretty brave 
of them. I don’t know what the Party thought about such things. It 
was an educational idea. I don’t think it was Father’s idea to do it 
that way; it was probably Mother’s. Iremember I would go with 
abox and collect money. It was aprocess; it was much more 
interesting and important to me than school. At some point, they 
decided that I should go through the First Communion ceremony, 
and then they realised that I was not baptised and probably realised 
that Iwas Jewish. They started preparing me for baptism; 


I remember receiving lessons. Then, one day, I saw a friend who was 
also a ministrant, drinking some of the holy water at the entrance to 
the church. You know, he drank a little in jest to do a... asin. And 
I saw that he did it and that nothing happened. God doesn’t care. 
And I was over it. Istopped everything that day and never went 
back. 


Riva and Vitek in their Wroctaw apartment 


Dani “reading” 


DANI I went through something similar, even though I was younger. 
In the same school where we studied, there were religious studies. 
At that time, this was probably the case in schools throughout 
Poland. Iremember that when the religious classes began, I was 
very enthusiastic about the stories of the martyrs, both those of the 
Christians and the Old Testament, of the Bible. After all, they also 
taught the Bible there. We had ahuge book at home, the Old 
Testament and the New Testament. With a gold binding. A drawing 
on two-thirds of a page and below an explanation in Gothic German. 
All these stories were very beautifully drawn there. I would ask 
Father about all kinds of stories, and Father, not only did he not say 
anything against it, but he further detailed the story for me with the 
old Bible stories from the Old Testament, explained it, and gave me 
the background. Iwas very enthusiastic and also wanted to be 
aministrant, but they probably already knew, maybe because 
I’m your brother and they already knew about you. Because at some 


point, Iremember a priest coming up to me and saying, listen, 
it’s not appropriate for you to come to religion classes and church; 
you don’t belong here. I don’t remember him saying the word Jew, 
but Iwas terribly offended, and of course, when ateacher says 
don’t come - I’m not coming. 


VITEK At school in Wroctaw, I learned that I was Jewish. I never 
actually thought about it and the subject never came up. Children at 
school started calling me a Jew. I don’t know how they knew, and 
Icame home and told Mother; children tell me I’m Jewish. 
Iremember it. And Mother said, that’s true, but it’s unimportant, 
and Ididn’t pay attention to it anymore. But some attacks had 
already started, some beatings had started. 


DANI Iremember another incident, already in Warsaw, when 
children caught you in one of the stairwells. They beat you and said, 
you are adirty Jew, Zyd. And you came home crying, and I told 
Mother because [| heard it or saw it, I said: they called him a dirty 
Jew, and we are not Jews at all. And she told me, yes we are, we are 
Jewish, but it’s unimportant. When we arrived in Warsaw, I was 
eight years old, so I was probably ten or eleven when I realised that 
we were Jews, although even then, it was not an issue at home; it 
was not addressed at all. Even though Mother and Father sometimes 
spoke Yiddish among themselves, we didn’t really understand what 
it was; it was similar to German. And there were no Jewish things in 
the house. Nothing. And worse, they didn’ttell us about our 
grandparents, they didn’t tell us about the shtetl. 


VITEK Nothing, not a thing. It was a new life; we are new people, we 
are Communists. All this was no longer important. I don’t think 
they were afraid. 


DANI And, of course, in “56, everything changed and was already 
clear when they went on a trip to Israel. 


VITEK In ‘56, Father heard Khrushchev’s speech, left the Party and 


decided he was Jewish. It was years after that. Before that, 
I remember Stalin’s death in “53. We were in Warsaw. I remember it 
very well. [remember the shock and the fear. Stalin was in our 
house all the time. There was a picture of Stalin on the wall; there 
was a picture of Stalin on the New Year’s tree — when they put up 
a tree for the New Year, there was a red star on top and a picture of 
Stalin. I remember the picture of Stalin that was in the first book 
I got. Inside was Stalin. Stalin was everywhere, very, very strong. 
Both Father and Mother were utterly... you know, this was their god; 
it was clear that this was the most important person to all of us. 


I also remember Stalin’s picture, surely you do too, that Stalin is like 
our father. With the pleasant smile and the pipe, looking at all of us 
with great love. I did not see the evil in his face, which we now know 
was there. He seemed like God to me. He was God, and it was very 
strong in the house. I also knew that when Father was in the war, he 
would shout for Stalin, for the motherland, if he was attacking. 
People were ready to die for that name, Stalin. 


DANI We had a gang in Wroctaw, on Pocztowa Street, the post office 
street, which was all destroyed except for two houses, ours and the 
one across from us. A boy we became friends with lived in that 
house. His name was Ernest Kleiner. Also Jewish of course; he is in 
Israel now. 


VITEK Yes. And there was the house servant’s son; he was my 
friend. That was the time when I started running away from home. 
I must have been eight or nine, and I started running away. That boy 
across the street was ready to run away with me whenever I wanted. 
He had no problems with his parents but loved adventures and 
would run away because I ran away. He would run away so we could 
run away together. And the process was, usually... the beatings 
started, Father started beating me because of the lies, it was all 
related to the lies, but it was hard. And I was so afraid that most of 
the times I ran away when I would see him coming from work, in the 
military car, you know, an officer’s car, with a driver. He would get 


out of the car in uniform, and I would run away. I was so afraid that 
something would happen and he would start beating me. I would 
run out the back door of the house, through the garden, walk 
around, call this boy, and we would both run out of town. 


Outside the city of Wroclaw were huge plantations, plantations 
upon plantations upon plantations. In the right season, there were 
fruits there. We would run away there and usually live in the 
plantation keeper’s shed; there were such sheds every few 
kilometres. Small huts that were standing empty. It wasn’t dirty or 
broken, just abandoned. That’s where we lived. We would go to the 
market, local markets, and we would sell sweaters, clothes, whatever 
we wore. We would sell a jumper, and we had some money from 
that. We would run away for a few days, two or three days, and then 
we would return, always the same way. There was a bench by the 
water tower, and there we would sit down at about seven o’clock in 
the evening, and his mother and our mother would come there every 
evening to catch us. 


We sat there. We knew we would be caught but pretended it was 
a surprise. They would come from behind and take us, carry us away, 
and we would pretend we were trying to run away. And always when 
Icame back, Mother would get me in the house; I remember it 
exactly; it was always the same, the same picture. It was always in 
the evening; Father was already home. Father was sitting in the 
bedroom. He had a radio by the bed; I also remember the radio. It 
had agreen eye that would shake when he was searching for 
stations, and he would sit by the radio, sitting on the bed, not lying 
down, with his ear to the radio, pretending not to see me coming 
back. 


It was all agame. He seemed angry that Iran away. And Mother 
would put me in, trying to keep him from hitting me. Then a few 
days passed, and I would run away again. There were generally 
beatings, and the beatings were usually because he said I was lying. 
Only because of lies, it was always because of lies. I remember the 


first beatings I got, you know, those are the things you remember. 
Father had a friend, a Russian general. He and his wife would come 
over to eat with us; they were friends. One day, the Russian general 
left and returned to Russia, and they came for ameal to say 
goodbye. There was a big meal, and the general came to me and 
gave me a canary bird in a cage as a present. It was his bird, a small 
yellow bird. He probably didn’t want to take it to Russia. Father 
hung the cage on the balcony, and they accompanied them to the 
train station. 


Vitek in the parents’ bed, on the dresser to the left is the radio with the “green 
eye” 


When they left, Isat on the balcony and looked at this bird with 
such longing; Iwas so curious about it. Iwas so excited, and 
I thought I would open the cage door, take out the bird and look at it 
closely in my hand. I opened it and tried to catch the bird. It 
escaped and flew and flew. Iremember how it flew and sat on 
a rather large tree that we had in front of the porch. And I looked 
and hoped, hoped, dreamed that it would come back. But, of course, 
it didn’t come back. Well, I told Elfrida, probably in German, that 
something strange had happened. I looked at the bird and saw how 
it opened the door with its beak. The intelligent bird opened the 


door, and it had already flown away before I realised what was 
happening. I was scared, terribly scared; Iknew something was 
wrong here, that I was to blame, so I made up this story and went to 
sleep. It took a while for them to come back. Father woke me up and 
asked what had happened to the bird. I told him the same story. He 
said it was alie and took the belt, a belt with copper fittings, an 
officer’s belt, and gave me the first blows. Horrible blows. Because 
I lied, how could I lie? It is forbidden to lie. And that’s what he used 
to do; he would explode with anger. 


DANI Interesting. After all, I, too, would get beaten. Although you 
claim much less, I remember I would get alot of beatings. But for 
me it had nothing to do with lies. I didn’t run away; I didn’t run 
away at all. Iremember you would run away. I remember I came to 
you at the water tower at least once, and you sent me back home to 
bring you clothes and food. Icame home and found what you 
wanted, and Mother saw it, realised you were there and walked with 
me back to you. I don’t know how this particular incident ended; 
that’s what Iremember of your escapes. I remember the beatings; 
I started getting beaten when Father started teaching me Russian. 


He taught me to read and write. I already knew how to read and 
write Russian and Polish at age five, so I went straight to the second 
grade. But when he taught me, he gave me homework, and there 
was a punishment for every mistake. One blow for a spelling error, 
and two for arithmetics, blows with the famous belt. It was terrible; 
it both hurt and humiliated, but with me, he didn’t reach the 
beatings he did with you. They were very strong blows with you, and 
Mother would jump between you, crying and trying to separate, 
crying and begging, begging him to stop. 


VITEK With me, it was really with anger. And you know, sometimes 
it was with punches and kicks. It grew and grew because he kept 
asking me to apologise, and I never did. He said, say you’re asking 
for forgiveness, and I didn’t, and then it would grow. I remember 
once we fought, and I told him I was leaving home. So he said, you 


want to go? No problem, but those clothes you wear are mine; 
I bought them, so you must leave them. It was winter, and of course, 
Mother was standing there crying, as always, and I took off my 
clothes and ran naked into the snow. Mother ran after me with some 
neighbours, and they brought me back home. 


DANI Yes. He was really avery stern father, very tough, but 
I remember there were also wonderful days when he played with us. 


VITEK Sure, I remember it was heaven, being in bed with him, with 
him and Mother in bed, and him doing the muscles. And I remember 
we used to hit him in those muscles, you know, he was strong like 
that. 


DANI Mother told me he didn’t hit for pleasure; he didn’t enjoy it. 
Some are like that; there are sadistic parents. He beat to educate 
because he was also beaten. He thought that this is the way, the 
method, the way to educate us. 


on the left 


Yehuda on the Oder River in Wroctaw 


VITEK Maybe it was like that with you; with me, it was something 
else. That too, but with me, it was an explosion of anger. He was 
angry that I was lying and that I wasn’t ready to admit that I was 
lying. I refused to admit that I was lying, even if it was true; I almost 
always lied, yes? But when he said, “Admit you lied”, I wasn’t ready 
to admit it. “Apologise”, I was not prepared to apologise. It was an 
explosion of anger. There was some sort of war between us; he 
wanted me to succumb, yes. He wanted it. He didn’t know how to 
get out of it; I had to run away to get out of it. 


From top: Yehuda, Dani and Vitek 


DANI In any case, we had a pretty rich social life. There was Ernest, 
and we had two other friends, Lucien and Henri Almi, who came 
from France, probably in ‘48, when the Communists were thrown 
out of France. At first, they didn’t know Polish, but they quickly 
learned and became good friends. We used to meet a lot. There was 
also a guy named Nil, also Jewish, whom I later met in Israel. He was 
born in Jerusalem, and I remember that he was proud of it because 


he had a similar story to our parents, who were in Palestine and got 
deported. We had a group, me, Ernest, Lucien, Henri and Nil. We 
would play, walk inside the destroyed houses, and find all kinds of 
things there. I remember we built a house out of bricks we found in 
the ruins. I remember the house very well. It had two rooms, an 
entrance and aroom, it was inside a ruined house, and we would 
find alot in that house... we thought they were diamonds. They 
must have been crystals that had fallen, and those smooth pieces of 
glass looked like diamonds. 


VITEK Iremember the second thing we used to find alot was 
pictures, countless pictures. Pictures of families. Do you remember 
we made a dust factory? You and I built a dust factory. There were 
all kinds of pipes, and on one side, we would pour soil, and this 
made the wheels and such, and on the other side... 


DANI Dust would come out. It actually seems very sophisticated to 
me. 


VITEK Yes, it was very sophisticated, and we were very proud of it. It 
was literally a factory. All the guys would come there, that whole 
gang. And trips to all the destroyed houses, it was a dream, it was 
a game. 


see : ‘ 
ABE me eS Saas 


Destroyed houses in Wroctaw after the war 


DANI An adventure, a fabulous adventure. What’s more, you must 
remember, Vitek, that Henri had hands of gold. He could do 
extraordinary things. 


VITEK One thing Iremember Henri doing - which made an 
impression on me and is why I decided he was a genius — we had 
a dripping faucet in the kitchen, which drove Mother mad. Father 
tried to fix it, and everyone, but as much as they tried, it kept 
dripping, then Henri came and took a length of iron wire, wrapped it 
around the mouth of the faucet, and let the drops fall on this wire 
and slowly roll down. He just did it; it took him three seconds, and 
suddenly it became quiet. And I said, this is it, this boy is a genius. 
He is a mechanical genius. 


DANI He also built a radio made from a piece of stone and a battery. 
He searched on this stone, and suddenly we heard various stations. 
It was something. And he also built a camera, a real talent. 


VITEK In Israel he became an engineer who built tanks. 


DANI It is essential to mention that Father would lock everything in 


the house with a key; everything was closed and locked. Of course, it 
made me want to open, and I found ways. I knew how to open 
anything; nothing was secret. I was curious, rummaging and looking 
everywhere. Our house had cellars full of stuff left over from the 
Germans or that Father would bring; he would always collect and 
add. There were alot of things there. One day, Iwas looking 
through this pile of things in the basement. Iclimbed on the 
wardrobe, and there was astraw box on it and something that 
looked like the heel of awoman’s shoe was sticking out, but with 
some kind of little metal circle on the tip. Something wasn’t right; it 
couldn’t have been the heel of a woman’s shoe. I rummaged in there 
and found at least six or seven guns of various kinds wrapped in 
rags. From small ones, beautiful, for women maybe, through to 
a huge Colt. The heel that stood out was actually the handle of the 
Colt. Icalled you, and we found ourselves new toys, then... you 
should recount it because you remember better. 


VITEK I think we were in the garden, and you called me. I remember 
you passing me the guns through the window. There was a tiny gun 
with mother-of-pearl, like a woman’s, and the Colt, which was very 
shiny and impressive. Among other things, there was a huge signal 
gun, which fires rockets to make a signal, and with it there were 
some bullets that looked a bit like hunting bullets. They were big, 
fat, made of cardboard. They didn’t look like real bullets, and there 
was no metal on the tip, but something closed. It didn’t seem that 
dangerous. 


DANI We didn’t know then that it was for signalling. 
VITEK We had no idea, but we saw that if we opened this gun... 
DANI And break... 


VITEK Like a hunter’s rifle, so you could put one of these in and 
close it again. And we did it, played with it, clicked and tried, and it 
wouldn’t do anything. Finally, Henri took it because he knew better; 


he was mechanical, and he played with it and tried to shoot several 
times, and it did nothing. So he decided it wasn’t... 


DANI ...Wasn’t working. 


VITEK That it’s not dangerous. And he pointed the gun at my head. 
Like that, right to my head, and pulled the trigger, and nothing 
happened. Then he picked it up one more time and clicked and 
pshhh... a bullet flew, alight flew high, high, high. Iremember it 
went up, split in two, was green, and started to fall slowly, making 
an enormous noise. Boom. We got scared, ran away, and threw all 
the guns back. The army arrived shortly. They caught us and took all 
the children. After that, Father was in trouble, real trouble, because 
it turned out that all those guns were illegal; he wasn’t allowed to 
have them. It was stolen property. 


DANI We got beaten then; I remember we got terrible beatings. 


VITEK Yes, we were beaten, and he got into trouble. I remember that 
Henri once told me, in Israel in the sixties, that he will never forget; 
he wakes up at night in a cold sweat when he thinks he almost killed 
me. 


DANI At that time, Father was in the Wroctaw city garrison. It was 
right after the war, and there were still Germans and akind of 
military regime until ‘48. He was appointed to oversee 
counterespionage and was given the rank of Podputkownik, 
lieutenant colonel. This was the highest rank he reached because 
that’s where trouble and problems began. I know in retrospect that 
there were various complaints against him, mainly that he 
wasn’t careful enough. In a particularly difficult case, he left the 
safe key, with all the secret documents inside the safe. The 
assessment also stated that he is unsuitable since he is talkative. 
They may have found out that he told some secret. He ended up 
getting kicked up. What is a kick-up? A more central position in the 
capital, Warsaw, but he was actually moved from active army to the 


political part of the army. As he was aveteran Communist with 
experience, he was given aposition as alecturer on Leninist 
Marxism at the Polish Army Political Academy. 


But we are getting ahead of ourselves; in the meantime, we were 
still in Wroclaw, and Father had an important role, so he had 
a driver and acar at his disposal. He would invite us, the whole 
family, to various cultural events. Iremember a theatre show in 
alarge hall inside a military installation. And once, we were at 
a Soviet Army choir performance, I think it was the Red Army choir. 
I really loved these songs, and so did Mother and Father. I remember 
the songs; it was very impressive. To this day, my heart trembles 
when I hear this music. 


Another thing Iremember is that we were entitled to medical 
treatment from military doctors. Ionce had some angina, a sore 
throat, and I remember being taken to a doctor dressed in an army 
uniform. But the dentist was the thing Iremember the most that 
left me with a kind of trauma for many years. They took me to the 
dentist because I had a hole in my tooth; it was a baby tooth, and 
I remember that a machine they operated with their feet dug inside 
the teeth. A mechanical and non-electrical device. It was very slow, 
made an unpleasant noise, and hurt terribly. There were probably 
no shots. Iremember I suffered terribly and screamed and cried. 
Iwas left traumatised and was afraid of dentists for years. When 
I was in pain, I would take pills, and because of that, my teeth were 
in terrible condition. 


VITEK I didn’t go to a dentist in Poland. I had perfect teeth. Mother 
thought it was because I ate onions all the time, lots of onions. 


We need to talk about Mother’s kindergarten in Wroctaw. I loved 
going to kindergarten; it was great to be the son of the kindergarten 
director. Iremember it as a huge place; I think it was one of the 
biggest in Poland. Mother once told me that there were a thousand 
children in the kindergarten. We have a picture of Mother and the 


teachers; at least fifty-sixty women are there. Ahuge group of 
teachers. They liked her there very much; she organised and 
managed it exceptionally well. I remember that years afterwards, in 
Israel, I would walk the streets with her, and suddenly, someone 
would approach her - you were my kindergarten teacher; 
I remember you from kindergarten in Wroctaw. 


DANI I didn’t go to kindergarten; I really didn’t want to go. I was 
afraid, and in the end, Mother gave up and left me at home. Elfrida 
took care of me. I remember I cried terribly and resisted; finally, 
they gave up on me because they could afford it. After all, there was 
amaid at home all the time. I played alone; Ihad no problem. 
Mother’s role in the kindergarten was senior, and she received 
excellent reviews. Thanks to this, she was appointed kindergarten 
supervisor at the Ministry of Education in Warsaw. Throughout 
Mother’s career, she always had a senior position; even in Israel, she 
immediately received asimilar position. And her seniority was 
recognised, and she received ahigh pension thanks to it. While 
Father was constantly having problems, we now know he was also 
considered problematic in Poland; Mother was very appreciated, 
very loved, and received many letters — a very impressive career. 
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In the photo (from right to left): Dani, Riva and Vitek 


VITEK It’s interesting that we remember Father much more than 
Mother. Father was harsher, would interfere and do things. Mother 
was always good. 


DANI Father was also very dominant in their relationship. 


VITEK Yes, throughout life. He was dominant in every aspect. So, 
the strange thing about all this is that as much as Mother, in some 
deep sense, is more important — she disappears in our memories. 
Father wanted to teach, tell, and do, to be dominant in various 
ways, both bad and good. Mother mostly felt the need to protect us. 
Mother would not read us books or tell us stories, as far as I can 
remember. Father did all that. Mother always had asort of life 
wisdom and a desire to be by our side, to protect us. He was the 
danger, and she would protect us; she did it as much as she was able 
because, in the end, he was the dominant one who made the 
decisions. 


Vitek in the window of the house in Wroctaw, 20 Pocztowa St., first floor, 
apartment 2 


October 2014, sixty-four years after they left, Dani (right) and Vitek standing 
under the same window of their home in Wroctaw 


Warsaw 1951-1955 


DANI We moved to Warsaw. Father got the apartment and moved 
everything. The apartment was almost ready when we arrived. It 
was a three-room apartment, smaller than the one in Wroclaw, but 
in a way, I preferred it. The apartment in Wroctaw was a little dark, 
alittle gloomy, and too big. Here was avery bright, pleasant, 
modern apartment. When you entered, to the left was the parents’ 
bedroom; after that was the dining room and lounge. On the right 
side was Father’s office, which was also Vitek’s bedroom, and I slept 
on a sofa in the dining room. I had a severe problem; this sofa had 


a lot of pluskwy. I’m not sure how to say it in Hebrew because Israel 
doesn’t have them. 


VITEK Harakei Mita, in Hebrew. 

DANI Harakei Mita. And in English? 

VITEK Bed bugs. 

DANI Okay. Do you have them in England? 

VITEK I imagine. We don’t have them; the house is clean. 


DANI It wasn’t a question of cleanliness, Vitek. It was unpleasant. 
I remember they were very smart. Mother would put the legs of the 
bed in bowls of kerosene so they couldn’t climb up, so they would 
walk on the ceiling and fall on me from above. And they smelled 
disgusting. Do you remember their smell? 


VITEK No. But I remember them, and I remember being bitten. 


DANI 1’ll remind you of something that happened. When we were 
already in Israel, in Afeka, we met a Polish guy who married Natasza 
Zylska, a well-known Polish singer. He was alone because she had 
not yet arrived in Israel, and we invited him to visit. He came and 
brought a bottle of whiskey. For the first time in our lives, we drank 
whiskey, and we both said disgustedly, what is this? It’s the smell 
and taste of bed bugs. 


I remember the move to Warsaw because I was very excited. I was 
surprised that there were no destroyed houses in Warsaw. We 
arrived in ‘51, and relative to Wroctaw, there was less destruction. 
There were still places utterly demolished in Warsaw, for example, 
the ghetto, but all the main streets... [remember it completely 
surprised me that not everything was ruined like in Wroclaw. I was 
surprised that there were already new houses. In ‘46, the Polish 
operation to restore Warsaw began. All of Poland mobilised; 
everyone worked and donated money and rebuilt Warsaw. 


VITEK We went to the same school, two grades apart, in Warsaw. We 
went to school by tram, which was often full. I remember all those 
trips, running and jumping on the tram with lots of people. 


A typical tram - the fifties in Warsaw 


I don’t remember many people from school; Ihardly remember 
from high school either. When I went to the class reunion, I hardly 
remembered anyone. When I move from place to place, and it was 
powerful when I moved to Israel, I try to erase the past and I forget 
alot. I’ve moved several times, and apparently, those transitions 
were more difficult than I realised. Even when I sold companies, 
I hardly remembered them - the people, what I did, the products, 
why we made them, I forget quite quickly. 


When I try to remember the beginning in Warsaw, what I remember 
is the trauma, the travels. Iremember anti-Semitism in Warsaw 
more than in Wroctaw. Pretty soon, I started to feel the problems. 
I remember being beaten. Once, I was beaten right on the doorstep; 
Mother and Father found me unconscious on the stairs. I remember 
we were in the pool, and they tried to drown me. All because of 
Judaism. We had dark hair, but we didn’t look particularly Jewish, or 
even not at all, and we didn’t have a Jewish name, a first name, or 
a surname. Usually, people we knew at school didn’t really know, 


but the hooligans on the street did. How did they know? I have no 
idea. But I remember it. 


DANI The whole issue of anti-Semitism and the Jews is less 
traumatic for me. The fear is less traumatic. In ‘55, I joined 
Walterowcy (Walter group), and obviously, from that moment on, 
I was not only unafraid of being Jewish, but I was proud of it. It was 
part of my identity. I saw positive things in it because Jews were 
great inventors. Einstein and Marx. I was proud. So, the whole anti- 
Semitic thing didn’t scare me that much. 


VITEK I didn’t join Walterowcy. I didn’t want to and refused to join 
anything. I didn’t want to be in the Communist Youth or Scouts; 
this whole issue was entirely of no interest to me. I assume 
Iresisted for the same reason I wasn’t willing to give in to Father. 
I was not ready to join anything and be a part of anything. To this 
day. I never really belonged to any organisation. 


DANI It was different for me, maybe because of my crazy reading 
habits. I was brainwashed by Communist youth literature, which 
was very sophisticated. It was avery sophisticated indoctrination. 
There was Makarenko’s book, “The Pedagogical Poem”. I loved it; it 
was written excellently. So strong. 


VITEK Yes, it was very strong, the songs too, but I was not a part of 
anything. The only thing I took part in was a biology class at school 
because I wanted to be close to Marysia, whom [had acrush on. 
From Warsaw, Iremember times of fear and running away. 
Icontinued to run away, but not like in Wroclaw. The Wroctaw 
escapes were great; each one was an adventure. In Warsaw, I have 
no idea what Idid. Quite early, Istarted living with someone. 
I would run away at a slightly older age, fifteen, sixteen, and live 
with Zula. Run away to her. I think Mother and Father knew I was at 
her place. They didn’t know her, but somehow, they knew I was with 
her, and she would let them know from time to time that I was okay. 
Iwould run away from Father because he continued beating me 


until I was sixteen for the same reasons. It was always about the lies 
and whether I did my homework. If I said I did my homework, he 
would check and find that I didn’t, or if I said I got a good grade, he 
would check, but I didn’t. Everything was related to studies. 


DANI He also beat me, for example, when I lost my gloves. Went out 
in winter and lost gloves? Got beaten. 


VITEK Iremember, in Warsaw, you developed close friendships 
quickly; it took me much longer. Ialso think our relationship 
became a bit distant at that time. The difference in ages, the three 
years between us, became perhaps more significant in Warsaw. 


DANI Ihave always been very socially active and quickly found 
friends. We had parties, meetings, and I would stay with friends. 
I never invited them home because Father was so... you know. 


VITEK Hard. The first friends Iremember were related to the 
theatre. Zula’s class. It was in the centre of Warsaw; they built 
a palace that still exists today. It seemed very ugly to me then, but 
now it looks phenomenal. 


The Palace of Culture and Science in Warsaw (PKiN) - during its construction in 
1955 and around 1990 


DANI My taste was spoiled, and to me, even then, it was very 
beautiful and impressive, with the enormous sculptures and the 
lamps. But, of course, it was part of that policy. It was a building of 
tens of thousands of square meters, thousands of rooms, halls, 
floors. They opened a lot of youth classes that anyone could sign up 
for; it didn’t cost anything, of course. Very invested classes at a very 
high level. They encouraged it in the schools, come and register. It 
wasn’t something organised; parents didn’t have to come; you 
would go by yourself and register. I think that’s how you signed up 
for the theatre class. 


VITEK It was a very important place in my life, both the theatre and 
the university. The theatre class was very small, there were few 
people, and it was difficult to get accepted. I was accepted because 
of someone who took me there, I don’t remember who. I was not 
a good actor. Idon’t remember why Zula took me; she liked me. 
I seemed agreeable to her. 


DANI She felt you were Jewish; she knew you were Jewish. 


VITEK Yes. I didn’t know she was Jewish. This may have been one of 
the reasons, but there was no shortage of Jews. She loved how 
I danced; went mad about my dancing. She often asked me to dance 
— with agirl, yes? There were also performances. I remember in 
“Antigone” I played a soldier, a tiny role. 


DANI Soldier 2, soldier B. 
VITEK Something like that (they laugh). 


DANI I went to this activity centre with Felek. I remember that 
I became friends with Felek as soon as we arrived. During the first 
days at school, we fought, like children, for no reason, and he beat 
me, sat on me, and I started to cry. He got scared, got up and asked 
for forgiveness, and that was it; from that moment, we were best 
friends. Marcin, who was there, also became avery close friend. 
Felek and I had entire days of games and adventures that we would 


play day and night. 


VITEK I remember him well from that time. One of the things that 
stood out about him was that he was a very handsome boy. He was 
blond, with a beautiful smile, and always content, happy. You were 
both very beautiful children, black and white. 


DANI The friendship with Felek was very close; we did everything 
together, all the time. He also brought me to Walterowcy, the youth 
movement; through him, I also met his older brother, Jacek Kuron. 
Felek had something; he may have learned it from Jacek or by 
himself; he invented beautiful games. Treasure hunt, for example. 
He would make and hide notes, and I would have to follow them. 
Then, I would prepare the same game for him. It was outside, in the 
gardens, in the park. His house had a basement, and there, too, we 
would play in the dark, scaring each other. That’s also where the 
first courtships of girls began. We would invite girls there and hold 
hands. As for the topic of girls, to my surprise, because I thought 
Iwas terribly shy and not successful with girls, it turned out that 


I was braver than him; I was his advisor on what to do and how to do 
it. 


VITEK You don’t say... 


DANI We had ateacher in the third or fourth grade; I think his 
name was Podlaski - a young teacher, the type of teacher who is 
actually a good teacher. 


VITEK What did he teach? 


DANI I’mnot sure there was aseparation back then, a general 
teacher. And we discovered an underground entrance in 
Zeromskiego Park, next to Felek’s house. According to the stories, it 
led to tunnels from the Warsaw Ghetto Uprising, through which 
they entered and exited the ghetto. Felek and I planned to go there 
at night to prove to ourselves that we were heroes, that we 
weren’t afraid, and we somehow told him because he was such 
a friendly teacher. 


VITEK You told Podlaski. 


DANI Podlaski. And he asked, when will you go? What time? Where 
will you meet? And we told him. We got there at night, and he was 
also there. He said: I will accompany you. He had a torch, we didn’t, 
we'd brought matches. In short, that’s it; we went in for afew 
meters and came back out. We were extremely close, and we would 
tell each other everything, literally everything. You know, when 
you’re with a friend, there’s never that element of being bored 
together or not knowing what to do together, certainly at that age. 
There was always something; we always talked. 


VITEK With friends, there is always something to talk about; there 
is never a shortage. 


DANI It’s the same between you and me; we walk, we always talk 
about something. 


VITEK Yes, exactly like that. 


DANI Felek and I were full of energy, and we had to release it, run, 
do. I also liked his looks, the blond; he was areal shaygetz (non- 
Jew). 


VITEK Just the opposite of you, yes. 


DANI And he was also an excellent athlete, unlike me. He was 
runner-up in Warsaw for our age group in the 100-meter run. An 
extraordinary sprinter. He was also a fantastic swimmer and taught 
me to swim. I soon got to know Jacek through him. I wrote stories 
that Felek liked. I would read my stories to him, and he brought me 
to Jacek to hear his thoughts and advise me. I loved being at their 
house, and Felek would also come to our house, but when our father 
came, we would run away. His father was actually happy to host me; 
he was very warm and pleasant, always gave us food and played 
bridge with us. 


VITEK I don’t remember Jacek playing bridge; it didn’t interest him. 


DANI No, Jacek didn’t play with us; he was already deeply involved 
in politics and was hardly at home. 


I was a hyperactive child; there was no definition for it then, if there 
was they might have given me pills or something. I just couldn’t sit 
still. Iwalked around, wrote notes; I was considered a disruptive 
child. There is a song written by afriend, which my whole class 
knew by heart, and when I visited Poland for the first time, and we 
met — everyone recited this song together: 


5th grade at the school in Warsaw, in the Zoliborz neighbourhood. Dani 
(second row, far right), Felek Kuron (row behind him, second from the right, 
blond) and Marcin Kula (second row from the left, in glasses) 


“A class is standing in assembly/roll call, and someone is scurrying 
behind the door; who’s there? Who can it be? Look, gentlemen, 
it’s Tracz once again.” 


We were also told in ‘55 to go and register for classes in the Palace 
of Culture and Science. I went with Felek, and we went around 
looking. There were various classes, and we didn’t know what to 
choose. Ultimately, we chose photography, maybe because Father 
took pictures, I don’t know. I was there maybe three or four times 
and left it. I was with Felek. We were no longer separated; we were 
always together. Felek, Marcin and myself. Marcin was the only one 
who stayed in the photography class, and he actually became 
a documentary photographer. After that, we joined the Scouts, and 
three or four years later, Walterowcy was established; I joined, and 
the world became different. Ibecame different, and everything 
changed. 


VITEK You were very happy in Warsaw; you had many strong 
friendships that actually lasted for decades. Interestingly, 


I don’t remember much of our relationship at this time; I tried to be 
at home as little as possible. 


DANI Still, we did things together, the visits with the Fukses and 
Jasza, the trips with the Jaegermans’. These are things we did 
together. 


VITEK Yes, but I remember very little of it. Iremember very little 
from this period and things we did together. 


DANI We did things together. We also fought alot, but we also 
talked a lot. 


VITEK I remember the fights. I thought you were losing control in 
some situations, and I would hide and wait for you to calm down. 
You would reach a state of losing control, of rage. 


DANI It was despair. You were so much stronger than me. But 
I think we still had a lot in common. To this day, I have letters I sent 
you when I went with Father on vacation to the sanatorium, and you 
stayed home. 


VITEK Yes. We weren’t enemies. I also remember you bought me 
chocolate on one of those trips and brought me a present. We never 
hated each other, but there was some distance during this time. 


DANI Do you remember the story I used to tell you? A science 
fiction story? 


VITEK Yes, I remember. It was fantastic. I don’t remember how it 
started. 


DANII was mad about science fiction. 
VITEK Yes, you read a lot. 


DANI It began with Stanislaw Lem’s books and some other Soviet 
writers. I discovered science fiction and was totally fascinated. 


The cover of the first edition of the book “The Astronauts” by Stanistaw Lem. 
Published in 1951 in Poland. 
The first science fiction book Dani read 


Around 1955, short science fiction stories began to be published in 
one of the Polish newspapers. Besides Lem’s stories, there were also 


stories by Western writers, such as Ray Bradbury. I was unusually 
enthusiastic about it all and invented a story I would tell you. 


VITEK Do you remember how it started? I remember it was at night; 
we slept in the same room, and it was right before bedtime. You 
started telling me a story; you suddenly made up a story. 


Dani sent a letter to the SWIAT MLODYCH (World of Youth) newspaper that 
was published on the front page in May ‘55. Dani writes that he wishes many 
science fiction books would be published, suggests a plot about a flight to 
Mars, and even proposes introducing a Western spy into the story. He praises 


the writer Stanistaw Lem and suggests that he write the book. 
Signed: Zenon Tracz, 6th grade, TPD 13 school, Warsaw 


DANI The story started with a scientist who discovered that there 
would be a terrible catastrophe on Earth. All the ice at the poles will 
melt, the water will rise, and there will also be rain, like a flood. The 
scientist told a millionaire about it... 


VITEK Wait, you’re forgetting something important about your 
story. The scientist knew that the whole earth would be covered 
with water, all the cities and countries, everything, would be 
underwater, except for the top of Mount Everest. The only land that 
will remain will be the summit of Everest. Then he drew up a plan; 
I remember the story better than you; he planned to do something 
Noah’s ark style. He decided that it was essential to save as many 
people and things as possible so that they could start over, and he 
turned to the wealthiest man in the world and convinced him to 
help him. He swore him to secrecy, and together, they began to 
build ahuge aeroplane on which they would load all the things 
necessary to restart the world: seeds, food, water, chemicals, 
whatever they decided - of course, their families too, and other 
people. The old world would die, the whole world would be covered 
with water, and everyone would die, and they will start a new life on 
the top of the mountain. So they started preparing for it. That was 
the beginning of the story, the first night. I remember the story 
going on for weeks, maybe months. You would tell me a different 
part of the story every night. Iremember a lot to this day, but you 
became really cruel at some point. You would make me wash the 
dishes, make the beds, anything you didn’t want to do, and you told 
me that if I wanted to hear the rest of the story, I had to do it for 
you. And I would do anything to listen to the next part. I was totally 
addicted to this story. 


A large part of the story was about their preparations, what exactly 
they decided to take, and how they decided, lots of details. Then the 
catastrophe came; it really happened. They took off, and the 


surprise they didn’t think about was that there were other planes in 
the air at the time. Not because they knew what was going to 
happen but because they just happened to be there. Many planes 
ran out of fuel and crashed into the water, but some managed to 
reach the Everest area; they realised that this was the only place 
that might be above water. Then there was asettlement of the 
scientist and the millionaire on the summit, and around it were 
many pieces and remnants of planes, which became a kind of rafts 
that floated on the water. More people were on these rafts than on 
the mountain, and wars started. The people on the mountain were 
the aristocrats; they had equipment and power and were more 
prepared for these conditions, and the people below fought them, 
and they, too, tried to survive. So began a whole story of wars and 
battles between the two groups. Amazing adventures. You told me 
this story until you got bored. I was not bored for a moment. 


DANI So, this is another example of something we used to do 
together. 


VITEK Yes, yes, but we didn’t have mutual friends like in Wroctaw. 
I became interested in rock and roll. Around this time, I probably 
started dancing. It became a big thing in my life, central. There was 
atime when nothing was more important to me than dancing. 
I don’t remember how it started, but this jazz and rock and roll 
world attracted me. And probably girls, too, although I didn’t have 
any girlfriends for along time after that. I learned to dance alone. 
Everyone studied independently; there were no classes. Everyone 
walked, everyone jumped, everyone danced. You start by jumping, 
and then there are all kinds of movements. It’s not a dance like 
awaltz, tango, or foxtrot, where you must know the steps. You 
invent, improvise. However, more organised improvisations as you 
dance with a partner. Today, no one touches each other; everyone 
dances separately, but back then, they would hold hands and twirl. 
Ilearned and became good at it; I probably had a good sense of 
rhythm and understood what was happening with my body, where it 


was. At that time, I also had a craze for basketball. I liked playing 
basketball at school and was also on ayouth team. Ihad an 
excellent feel for the ball; I knew where my body was, where the ball 
was, how to catch it, and what to do with it. 


These are probably the same abilities that made me a good dancer. 
Pretty quickly, I became a well-known dancer. What’s a well-known 
dancer? I had partners, two or three partners. I would already go to 
student clubs at fourteen, fifteen. And how do you know it’s good? 
When you start dancing, people stop, encircle you and look at you. 
I also did that in the theatre. My ability was less in acrobatics and 
gymnastics and more in making up stories in dance. The dances 
were stories, and everyone understood it. Courting, succeeding, 
being angry, leaving, returning, asking, crying. Dancing a story. And 
that’s what Zula loved; she got very excited about it. She often 
asked: Dance for me, show me, with someone, a girl. I think 
I stopped at nineteen. 


DANI In ‘86, twenty-five years after we left Poland, I visited Warsaw 
and went to visit my beloved teacher Ksiezopolski, with a few other 
guys, with Felek, with Marcin, with Ewa, and he said, I remember 
you, what a student. You wouldn’t do homework, but you always 
knew the principles; you were good at math. 


And at some point he said, and how is your brother? I remember 
how he danced at the matriculation ball; the ball held a hundred 
days before matriculation. There was abig party, and he 
remembered it. It was before your matriculation. 


VITEK Iremember the International Youth Festival in 1955 in 
Warsaw, which was fantastic. My first kiss ever. Bulgarian girl. We 
hosted a delegation of Bulgarians who visited our school. We went 
to adance party with our Bulgarians, and I was in charge of it; 
a beautiful girl with blond hair and braids wrapped around her head, 
as Russian and Bulgarian women do. I remember standing there, 
hearing folk songs. It was summer. I stood behind her and grabbed 


her breasts; it was so fantastic. She had big breasts, and she let me, 
and after that, we kissed. That was my first kiss ever with a girl. 
I was fifteen years old. It was unthinkable. 


November 1986, Dani's (far right) first visit to Warsaw, twenty-five years after 
he left. With his classmates, Felek Kuron and Ewa Wieczorek, visiting his 
legendary and beloved teacher Nikodem Ksiezopolski (photo: Marcin Kula) 


DANI I briefly want to test our memory regarding some first things 
in Warsaw. Do you remember the number of the tram we used to 
take to school? 


VITEK I remember 15. 
DANI Right. 
DANI Do you remember our school? What it looked like? 


VITEK More or less. Iremember that from our street we walked 
down a short street. 


.—— 


The school in the Zoliborz neighborhood in Warsaw 


DANI The short street was called Siemiradzkiego. 


VITEK We entered through a gate, and there was the school building 
on the left and the playground on the right. 


Family Friends 


DANI In Warsaw, our family was very friendly with the Fukses, 
Dorka and Julek Fuks. He was an officer in the army, and I think 
Father knew him from there. There is a picture of both of them, and 
each wrote adedication to the other on the back. Aniela, their 
daughter, sent me her copy. On the back, Father wrote something 
very pompous: “Together we will defeat the fascist monster. Yours, 
Wactaw,” he wrote Waclaw, and we have a picture on which Julek 
very simply wrote, “To beloved Wactaw, from Julek.” 


VITEK Father really had astrong tendency for showiness. 
Iremember both Fukses as very warm and pleasant and good 
people; there was something sweet and special about him. I think 


Julek dealt with something political in the army, similar to Father, 
and Dora had a senior position in a government office. 


Photo on the left: Yehuda (on the left) during the war with Julek Fuks next to 
him, 1944/5. Photo on the right: Julek Fuks visiting Israel, meeting with Riva in 
the nineties 


DANI They visited us, and we visited them; Mother and Father tried 
very hard to match you and their daughter, Aniela. 


VITEK They tried a lot, and [also tried alittle, but in some way, 
I never really tried. I really liked her; she was pleasant and lovely. 
I remember her as an intelligent girl, a little shy, a little red-haired, 
yes. Good girl. 


DANI I remember we were at their place once, just a memory that 
suddenly came back, a bit embarrassing, but I will tell it. You must 
have been fifteen, sixteen, so I was twelve, thirteen. We were there; 
they had a lovely big apartment. The adults sat in one room, and the 
three of us went to her room. We sat and talked, and suddenly I had 
pressure in my stomach and farted. I was terribly uncomfortable. 
I blushed, asked for forgiveness, and you both laughed and said, 
leave it; it’s human. What happened? Don’t get excited. Do you 
remember that? 


VITEK No. 
DANI Why would you remember? I was embarrassed, not you. 
VITEK You fart all the time, Dani. 


DANI I never fart. Farting was not allowed in our house; it was not 
something we did at all. 


VITEK Pook, it was called pook. 


DANI Yes. Go to the toilet immediately, they would say. If you 
pooked in the room, go to the bathroom. I already did it; what’s up? 


VITEK Yes, it’s very funny, Pook. 
DANI Father used to say that; Father was so... puritanical. 


VITEK Yes, and it stayed with both of us. Iam also very afraid, very 
ashamed. It doesn’t happen to me. 


DANI Yes, no pooks and no burps, all these things. It’s because of 
Father; Mother never paid attention to these things at all. 


VITEK We last met Aniela at Jacek Kuron’s funeral in Poland. 


An evening by the campfire on one of the trips with the Jaegerman family. 
From the right: Vitek, Dani, Tadeusz Jaegerman, his son Michat, daughter Ewa 
and wife Lena 


DANI Yes. She came there, and I was terribly surprised because she 
didn’t know him personally. Jacek’s address was well known 
everywhere, and she came to sympathise. 


VITEK And there was the Jaegerman family. We didn’t meet the 
Jaegermans much in the city but would go to the mountains 
together. They were such a wonderful couple. 


DANI Lovely. 


VITEK One of the special things was that among all our parents’ 
friends, they were the only non-Jewish couple. Jaegerman was half 
Armenian and half German, and she was Russian. They were friends 
of both parents, very close. 


DANI Iremember her face; her name was Lena. Her face was 
somewhat Mongolian. 


VITEK Great face, great. Both were very beautiful people. And they 
were so in love. For me, they were always an example of a loving 
couple. They looked at each other with such love, hugged, touched, 
caressed. They couldn’t stop, they were always very much together. 
They were also very smart, interesting, special people. They had two 
children who would also travel with us — Ewa, who was younger 
than us, and Michal, who was your age. Jaegerman and Mother 
loved each other very much, due to their shared memories. After 
Lena and Father passed away, they would meet. He would somehow 
come to London while Mother was here. He would come to visit the 
grandchildren, and Mother would come to visit the granddaughters. 


DANI Mother also invited him to Israel; he was in Israel for a month 
and lived in an apartment on Bilu St. I met him several times, but he 
mostly met with Mother; they went on trips. He was a very nice and 
pleasant man. He was the editor of the Architects 


Association’s magazine and had a fascinating past. He was an officer 
in the Polish army and escaped from there; he lived underground all 
the time. Since he was from a German family, they wanted him to be 
a Volksdeutsche, of course, and he escaped from that, too. He was in 
the intelligence of the Polish underground army. A very important 
position. There, he met Marcin’s father, Witold Kula; they were 
acquaintances. After the war he became a pro-Communist without 
being a Communist. He never joined the Party; neither of them did, 
but he positively accepted the methods and changes. He 
collaborated and lent ahand to building the new regime. He said 
that until “56, he believed it was fine. Of course, what happened in 
“68 because of his name... 


VITEK It is unthinkable. 
DANI Unthinkable. 
VITEK But it happened. Do tell. 


DANI The name Jaegerman is German, but for Poles, especially 
uneducated Poles, any name that ends in Man - Zuckerman, 
Berman - is Jewish. Jaegerman is, in fact, not a Jewish name. Jaeger 
means hunter in German, yet they accused him of being Jewish and 
were about to sack him from the magazine where he worked as an 
editor. 


VITEK And they sacked him, didn’t they? 


DANI They sacked him because he kept quiet, he didn’t complain or 
anything. He told me he continued working there under a different 
name because the editors liked him. By the way, all those 
responsible knew that he was not Jewish, but it was a period... these 
were times when it was impossible to face, you know... 


VITEK It’s interesting that this whole thing — who was Polish, who 
wasn’t Polish, who’s Jewish, who isn’t Jewish — throughout that 
period, in those times, as much as we didn’t care and as much as we 


didn’t think about it - we always knew. 


DANI Somehow we knew. That’s right. Anyway, we would go on 
trips with them which I really liked, right, Vitek? You too. 


Riva with her sons (Vitek on the right and Dani on the left) on one of the trips 
in the Carpathian Mountains, 1955/6 


: are 
One of the trips with the Jaegermans. From right: Michat, Vitek and Dani in 
front of him, Yehuda, Ewa and Lena 


VITEK Me too. These were dream trips. For me, part of the 
attraction was the Jaegermans, the relationship they had, their 
presence, the pleasure of being with them. The other part that was 
really fantastic was Mother in this, she was always great. Father was 
Father, and that’s okay. It was very unusual for us, both being with 
our parents and, you know, walking around. The mountains were so 
beautiful, and the places where we stopped to drink water with juice 
and mushrooms, fruits and food from the farmers. So special. Great, 
really great. 


DANI I issued acard that I would get signed in these places. On 
these trips, there were resting places; you could even sleep there, 
and there you would get it stamped, proof that you were there. 


VITEK I did too, but I don’t have it. 
DANII still have that certificate. 


VITEK Well, you’re an archivist, you keep everything. 


DANI Oh, and there’s another thing that the Jaegermans gave, the 
only ones I’ve had this experience with. We would visit their house, 
avery large apartment full of books like ours, but with them, the 
meetings were cultural. Tadeusz would get abook and read 
passages; they were cultured people who wanted to influence. 
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Dani's travel card 


VITEK They were noble, the closest to nobility we ever met, in every 
respect — the beauty, the behaviour, the inner spirit, the emotions, 
the information, everything. I liked them very much, very much. 


DANI After I returned from my first visit to Poland in ‘86, I told 
Father and Mother, you must visit. You will be very excited, it is very 
nice, you will be received very nicely, there is nothing like friends, 
nothing like this Polish friendship. I managed to convince them, 
and in “88, when there was still Communism in Poland, they decided 
to travel. I told Father, you must visit the Jaegermans. So he said, 
the Jaegermans? No, we want the Jews; they are not Jews. That 
Father would say that is unbelievable. We have Anka there and the 
Fukses and some other name, and when they came back, Vitek, 
Mother told me that no couple received them in a warmer and more 
friendly way than the Jaegermans. The meetings with them were 
a fabulous experience. 


VITEK Mother loved her very much. Lena was really a true friend to 
her, and so was Tadeusz. Once again, we see Father’s stupidity in 
many ways. Innocence, stupidity, stubbornness. Asort of 
fanaticism. You know, he was not stupid; he was also intelligent. He 
knew a lot, read a lot, spoke all these languages, but in some way, he 
was stubborn and stupid. 


Tadeusz and Lena Jaegerman, Warsaw 1986 


DANI His fanaticism was stupid. 
VITEK The fanaticism drove him to stupidity, yes. 


DANI He believed in some stupid principles and would insist on 
them, nothing helped. That’s right, you’re 100% right. We suffered 
from it, Mother suffered from it, and most of all — he suffered from 
it. He didn’t have any real friends either. Few true friends. 


VITEK He didn’t really have friends. Ultimately, he was quite 
a lonely and hapless human being. 


DANI After Father’s death, Mother’s apartment in Afeka was 


suddenly filled with friends, family visits, people would sleep over. 
A lovely atmosphere. Before that, it was not pleasant to visit. It just 
wasn’t pleasant. 


VITEK I saw it with Mother and many other women, friends. When 
the husbands died, and not necessarily husbands with whom they 
had terrible relationships, the women simply flourished. And 
Mother flourished. There is probably some basic thing in men, the 
desire to be dominant, to decide, to control. And when it suddenly 
disappears, there is afree and real world. We know and see it 
increasingly — the real, deep problem of men, this desire to decide, 
that we all have to some degree. With Mother it was phenomenal; it 
was simply phenomenal. 


DANI Of course, this immediately raises a question; with all her 
intelligence, which exceeded Father’s intelligence, knowledge and 
inner strength, she did not fight it, Vitek; she accepted it. She 
accepted the superiority of Father’s decisions. Gave up everything to 
him all along. 


VITEK She loved him and accepted him as he was. Despite 
everything, she loved him and was ready to do anything for him. She 
remained faithful. In many ways, she lived for him. There’s also one 
more thing ’mthinking about that had some part in it. lam 
currently reading the Belarus novelist Alexievich; I don’t know if 
you have read her. She has a book about women in war. 


DANI Sure, a fantastic book. 


VITEK One thing mentioned is everything the women thought about 
the men in the war. How much they admired them, how much they 
understood. Brothers went, fathers went, everyone went, went and 
died. And I think it had an effect, you know. They were together in 
the Communist Party, went to prison, and then she saw how he 
went to war and fought, and was afraid, and when he came back, she 
was already there for him. Everything he did, all the sins he 


committed, she forgave him for everything because he was hers, he 
was hers. He was unfaithful to her, but she didn’t cheat on him, you 
know. I think she later regretted not doing it. 


DANI Yes, sad, sad. I half-jokingly told her afew years after 
Father’s death, you are blooming, how beautiful, look how many 
friends you have, and she said I would give it all up to have him 
back. 


VITEK I believe it completely. He was unbearable, and she loved him 
very much. And who knows what our women think of us? 


DANI Other family friends in Poland were the Straubaum family — 
Anka Straubaum, her sister Hela and their mother, whom we called 
Grandma, Babcia. 


VITEK Anka Straubaum was just like part of the family. She was like 
an aunt, closer than an aunt. She loved us very much and lived in 
Wroclaw with us. 


DANI She was in Palestine at the same time as Mother and Father; 
they met there. She was a Communist in Palestine. 


during a visit to Israel in the seventies. Photo on the right: Hela, Anka's sister, 
in a pavilion in Warsaw in the 1950s with Riva and Dani 


VITEK I remember her mother, the grandmother, Babcia, very well. 
I would come from the university and visit her often; she lived in 
the city centre, where the ghetto area was. I remember the first 


thing... Do you remember the first thing Bacha would do when you 
came to visit her? 


DANI Sure, sure. 

VITEK Well? 

DANI Candied orange peels. 

VITEK And...? 

DANI Oh, a kiss. 

VITEK A kiss, sure. Such a special kiss. 


DANI With the skin, she had skin... it was fantastic. I would be 
terribly excited by the kisses because it was skin... 


VITEK Soft skin. 
DANI Soft and pleasant, it was fantastic. 


VITEK But with me, she would do something that she probably 
wouldn’t do with you. She would bring out two glasses of vodka, one 
for me and one for her, and we would drink. As soon as I walked in, 
Iremember that was the first thing she would do. I think she 
enjoyed having a drink, and if someone came, it was allowed, and 
I was nineteen or twenty, no problem. 


DANI Do you remember when we used to go with Mother and 
Father to the anniversary of the liberation of the Warsaw Ghetto? 


VITEK Yes, I remember. Celebrations in a large hall and songs in 
Yiddish. 


DANI Exactly. And of course, the Polish army choir sings the 
partisan anthem on stage. Mother and Father had all kinds of 
friends. They would hug various people, and Mother said she was 
a fighter in the ghetto; he was a fighter. I think mainly it was after 
Father left the army and started working at the Jewish newspaper, 


so he was closer to this whole issue. 


VITEK I remember a couple, friends of our parents. She was a big 
woman, tall and fat, and he was small and thin. She was in the 
ghetto, and he was a Pole who saved her. I remember their story. 
She fought in the uprising, was on the roof of ahouse, and the 
house was burning, and that was it. That was the end; it was clear 
that she would not be saved, and she jumped; she decided to jump 
off the roof, to die. She jumped, and the house was next to the 
ghetto wall; there was no longer a ghetto on the other side. She 
jumped and fell on the balcony of the floor below. She didn’t fall all 
the way, just one floor. Fell and didn’t die but was probably injured, 
lost consciousness or something, but moved a little. And a Polish 
man, who knew nothing, nothing, saw the woman jump and saw 
that she was on the balcony and that she was moving, and he 
couldn’t stand it. He walked, got up, climbed the wall, and went up 
to the burning house. He took her down and brought her to him. He 
took care of her, and they got married and lived and came to Israel. 


DANI Wow, wow. 


VITEK And she was a big, huge, fat woman, ten centimetres taller 
than him. And strong, you know, big in every respect. And he was 
small, shy. Madly in love. Iwas so moved when they told (their 
story), it seemed like an unthinkable fate. In the middle of an 
uprising to go over the wall at night, climb into a burning house, 
take a woman, bring her down, move her back, take care of her and 
marry her. 


DANI Amazing, yes. Of course, there was also the story right after 
we came to Israel when they sent us to sell the three kilos of ham... 
we will tell that when we get to Israel. 


VITEK It was unthinkable, you know, you can’t forget something like 
that. 


DANI Unbelievable, unbelievable what happened. Do you 


remember? The two... 

VITEK I remember every moment, every moment. 

DANI We were in shock; we were simply in a real shock. 
VITEK In the end, we sold to one of them. 

DANI Yes, I no longer remember who we decided to sell to. 


VITEK I don’t remember why we sold to this and not to that, but we 
did. 


DANI Yes. 


Warsaw 1956-1960 


VITEK Around 1956, Icame home and heard music in Yiddish 
coming out of my room, which was also Father’s office. I heard 
a song: Oy Oy Yoi Yoi. I somehow knew this song, I don’t know how, 
but I knew it was a Yiddish song. We knew the language. There were 
no books or newspapers, but Mother and Father spoke to each other 
in Yiddish when they didn’t want us to understand. I heard the 
song, and it was extremely strange; I didn’t even know we had such 
a record. I opened the door and went in to look; after all, it was also 
my room. I saw Father sitting on the armchair with a record player 
playing. The record player was between his chair and the writing 
desk, and he was sitting there in the middle, wearing work clothes, 
ablue overall. It was very unusual because until then, he wore 
a uniform or a suit, and he said, from today, I am not a Communist; 
Iam a Jewish worker. He may have said, from today, Iam not an 
officer in the army; I am a Jewish worker. In any case, he said, from 
today, I am a Jew. 


He didn’t explain, and I didn’t ask; I was a bit embarrassed; I went 
out and left him there. Before long, we also heard that Stalin was 


acriminal, that he killed many, that he acted illegally, that the 
Communists... you know, he turned from God into Satan. Father got 
ajob at “Folks Stime”, the Voice of the People, the Organization of 
Jewish Culture newspaper in Poland. He worked there as a linotype 
machine operator, preparing the print, the hot lead letters. 
I remember going to visit him; it was very impressive. He was sitting 
next to a huge machine; things were coming down, and steam was 
everywhere. 


DANI This is all very unhealthy, you know. It’s, of course, terrible 
poisons. 


VITEK Quite terrible, for sure. But then, it was very impressive. 
There, he worked, but he didn’t write in this newspaper, he only 
worked in print. He took a course and was very proud; he liked it 
very much. To him, it seemed important and beautiful. It turned out 
that he was quite good at it, made no spelling mistakes. He typed 
the text, and then the machine prepared the lead letters. 


At that time, things started to happen in Poland. Gomulka, who 
until then had been in prison, came to power. Suddenly, they 
announced that he was okay, that he was not guilty and that it was 
part of Stalin’s crimes. Rokossovsky, the head of the army and 
Defence Minister on behalf of Stalin, returned to the Soviet Union 
and was replaced by the Polish general Spychalski, who was also in 
prison with Gomulka. There was a huge public meeting in front of 
the palace in the centre of Warsaw; they say two million people were 
there, and Gomulka gave his first speech. 


DANI At school, they stopped classes and encouraged everyone to 
go to that meeting. In the background was, of course, the Warsaw 
District Communist Committee, which was very much in favour of 
this change and in favour of Gomutka. It was exciting, 
I don’t remember ever seeing so many people in one place, and very 
scary. It wasn’t just the square; all the surrounding streets were also 
full. It was hard to get there. 


VITEK I remember that Rokossovsky said a few words and left, and 
then Gomulka arrived. I was really far away; he looked to me like 
adot in the distance. I don’t remember what he said, but in any 
case, there was great excitement. Something new is happening in 
Poland, and it will be different. And things started to change. One 
thing that happened was that Jews were allowed to travel to Israel. 
We know that Mother and Father immediately asked to travel, or 
Father immediately asked to travel. We waited, and after a few 
months, they told him, No, it’s not allowed. They wouldn’t let him. 


DANI No, Vitek. According to the documents, he withdrew the 
request afew months later. To this day, we don’t understand why, 
but he decided not to travel. I think they were debating; I think 
Mother was not in favour of the trip even though most of her family 
was here. I think they both also wanted us to finish high school. In 
the beginning, we played quite a role in the decision to stay, just as 
we later played a considerable role in the decision to go. Mother 
said years later that one of the vital reasons Father wanted and 
insisted on going was that he feared we would marry shiksas. She 
told me this as a joke, as a humorous thing. I’m not sure that was 
the main reason, but it was a reason, too. 


VITEK I remember that I very much wanted to go. Going to the West 
seemed like a fantastic thing, and I was sorry that we decided not to 
go. I stopped wanting to travel because of Kalina. Until the story 
with Kalina started, I wanted to travel. 


DANI I was thirteen years old, and they didn’t really ask me, they 
didn’t consider my opinion, and I don’t actually remember what 
I thought, or what I even knew then. 


VITEK It was in ‘56. Iremember the Hungarian Revolution had 
started, and Poland was very much in favour of this revolution. 
Iremember big posters on the streets - Poland stands with 
Hungary. They collected blood donations for the Hungarians and 
collected money and things; it was quite popular and probably 


official, that is, in the open: Poland supported Hungary. Politically, 
I wasn’t involved, but Iremember these things; I remember the 
thought of Hungary and the information that there was actually 
arevolution there. I thought something similar might happen in 
Poland.. 


That year, Father stopped beating me for several months. He 
suddenly stopped. Then, one day, we fought at home, and I knew he 
would beat me again. I think he asked if Ihad done my homework, 
and I told him I had none, and then a friend came over and asked if 
Ihad done my homework already — something like that. I lied to 
him. Father was about to beat me; he went to get his army belt, 
which he used for beating and was hanging in the bathroom because 
he also used it to sharpen his razors. As he went to get it, I decided 
I couldn’t take it anymore, I wouldn’t take it anymore. I remember it 
well. Iwent to the kitchen, opened the tool drawer, and took 
a hammer. When he left the bathroom, I left the kitchen with the 
hammer. We met in the hallway, and I told him: I'll kill you if you 
beat me. That’s what Isaid, and he went completely white. He 
turned around, put back the belt and stopped talking to me. He 
didn’t speak to me or beat me anymore, at all. 


DANI But at that time, we went on joint vacations with the 
Jaegermans. Was it at the same time? 


VITEK Yes, we travelled and did many things together, but he 
wouldn’t speak with me. It was a strange time because we lived in 
the same house, and he didn’t speak with me. I didn’t speak with 
him either, but it was his initiative and decision. It created funny 
situations. Once, we were both in the kitchen, and he wanted me to 
pass him the salt. He pretended to think Mother was at home, in 
another room, even though it was just the two of us, and he called 
out to her, “Can you ask him to pass me the salt?” He was totally 
committed to not talking with me, and this continued for along 
time. 


When we were preparing to go to Israel, for example, he would only 
give me brief instructions regarding packing and errands; this 
continued even after we arrived in Israel. He wasn’t angry anymore 
and even had gestures of affection throughout these years. When 
guests came, for example, he would say good things about me in my 
presence. Sentences like, “I really admire the way Vitek treats his 
studies”, or something similar. I also remember that he wouldn’t say 
anything on my birthdays but would always leave a present on my 
bed. It was very strange, but it was him. Stubborn person. If he 
decided something, he was fanatical about it. He stuck to his 
decision even when it was completely illogical. Do you remember 
the time he didn’t talk to me? 


DANI I remember because something similar happened to me too. 
A lot of similar things happened to both of us. For me, maybe in 
a Slightly less extreme way in later years. 


VITEK I think the difference was that you were much smarter than 
me in these matters. I did not agree to compromise, and I never 
apologised. You didn’t follow such fanatical rules; you had a better 
survival instinct. 


What was I doing at the time? I don’t know. I danced. I skived off 
school. Ihad no girlfriends at all, none; I was very shy, very very 
shy. I was afraid, I didn’t try, I didn’t initiate. There was a moment 
when I was at a girl’s house, a friend of a friend of mine, we were 
making out, and suddenly she undressed, and I just got up and ran 
away. I actually ran away. I was so intimidated by the thought of it; 
I was embarrassed. I was sure that I was very ugly, and I was also 
convinced that because I was Jewish... you know, this whole thing 
was quite mixed, but I was very embarrassed by the whole physical 
aspect of it. It took me many years to overcome the physical feeling 
that I was ugly, ugly-looking. 


DANI Although we have pictures of you at about those ages, you are 
in a swimming costume, walking by the Wista; you can’t tell you are 


embarrassed. 


VITEK Everyone was in a swimming costume; it was impossible not 
to be in aswimming costume, but I was shy with girls and of girls. 
I didn’t try, and at the same time, I couldn’t think of anything else. 


Vitek 1955/6 


DANI I was already very much involved in the Walterowcy (Walter 


group) during this period. We were the first generation. There were 
seven or eight older guides, they were called the kadra, and we, the 
younger ones. We were twelve, thirteen years old. In those years, 
a period of ease called “the thaw” began. Stalin died, and slowly, 
they began to thaw the entire strong dictatorial rule. They approved 
holding regular scouting movements. Before that, there were only 
Communist youth movements, full of political indoctrination. 


The Walterowcy movement was an attempt, headed by Jacek Kuron 
(Felek’s older brother), to build aconscious, left-wing political 
movement within the Scouts, not Stalinist but conscious and 
critical, which would turn to socialism. It was called socialism with 
ahuman face. The crude indoctrination that was there before, of 
Stalin and the Communists, was not there. There was, of course, 
indoctrination, but it was just different. There were talks about 
politics, freedom of speech, and capitalism versus socialism. Of 
course, socialism was presented as more just and correct because it 
cares for the common people, while capitalism has only one goal - 
profit and exploitation of the working class. All this was also there. 
The first political events Iremember from Walterowcy were the 
Gomutka coup, the massive people’s assembly in October ‘56, and, 
of course, the situation in Hungary. Iremember a gathering, 
a meeting of all the Walterowcy in Warsaw. I think it was at the 
Jedynka (Yedynka) school, and ajournalist who had been in 
Hungary came and told us how the Soviet army was killing civilians 
and how the Hungarians were heroes. We all sat with our mouths 
open. After that, Jacek explained that this is aterrible crime, but 
it’s not a crime in the name of the Red Flag, but a crime contrary to 
the Red Flag. One of the special things in the Walterowcy, which 
characterised us differently from the other Scouts, was that we 
didn’t abandon the red handkerchief that symbolised the Pioneer 
movement during Stalin’s time. Everyone changed to different 
colours, yellow, blue, green, and we kept the red colour. We had an 
extensive discussion, and of course, as usually happens in places 
where there is indoctrination, even though it was supposedly 


democratic and different, all these groups declared they were 
staying with the colour red. We decided to fight for the honour of 
the colour red, the colour of the proletariat, the colour of socialism, 
the colour of justice. We believed that socialism with a human face 
was possible. 


Iremember Jacek saying that it wasn’tthe Communists who 
committed the crimes but the Stalinists. There are mistakes and 
corruption within the regime, and this is precisely our role — to 
correct and return the regime to proper justice in the spirit of Lenin. 
Idon’t remember if he used that name, but those were the 
intentions. For me, it was a significant change, which, in one 
moment, in one year, reshaped my whole outlook on life, my 
character, and my essence as a child, as a teenager. I was in a group 
with political opinions, and they expressed them, but I’m not just 
talking about politics; I’mtalking about outstanding people, 
intelligent, smart, wonderful, best friends who support you, and you 
support them. It’s easy to fall under the spell of such people, of such 
friends. For example, anti-Semitism, the fear of anti-Semitism, was 
impossible there. It was impossible to be in Walterowcy and be 
afraid. We had many activities, meetings two or three times a week, 
friends with whom you could stay overnight and count on each and 
every one of them for support, summer camps, winter camps, and 
preparations for these camps. The preparations were wonderful; it 
was a dream. 


One of the Walterowcy summer camps, 1956/7. In the centre, bespectacled, is 
Marcin Kula. On his left is Jacek Kuron 


Dani (on the left) building a prycza at the beginning of his activity in Scopus 
and Walterowcy, 1955/6 


Romances, loves, fancies. One of these loves occurred at a winter 
camp, probably in 1959, when I was sixteen. It was a joint camp for 


Walterowcy and the Jewish Youth in Poland organisation. There 
were two girls from Wroctaw, Mira and Mirka, and I fell in love with 
both of them. They also looked alike. I especially remember that 
they had very narrow waists; I could wrap my hands around them. 
I fell head over heels in love with both of them. But with one, I kept 
in touch by letters after the camp ended. I would walk around 
among friends and cry about how much I missed her and how in 
love I was. Then, one of my close friends, Marek Kordos, told me he 
was tired of hearing me cry. He gave me a serious amount of money, 
enough for the round trip and more, and when I complained that 
I had nothing to wear for the journey, he gave me his leather jacket. 
Ididn’t sleep all night. The following day, Icame to Kordos, 
returned the money and said, I’m over it. I also wanted to return the 
leather jacket, but he refused to take it back. The jacket, by the way, 
came with me to Israel. 


Dani in one of the first Walterowcy camps, 1955/6 


And there was the whole topic of culture; there were countless 


cultural evenings. After that, Ialso started leading a younger 
children’s group, and we went to the theatre, talked about books, 
and read poets; it was an integral part of this youth activity. Before 
I joined Walterowcy, I didn’t have a model of how to live, what to 
think, or what to think about the world. Not only about politics but 
about the simplest things. Suddenly, during this period, when I was 
still a child and becoming a teenager, I understood what a friend is, 
how to behave, to educate. Undoubtedly, the most essential thing in 
all of this was the personal example of Jacek Kuron. Suddenly, I had 
an idol for conduct, behaviour, attitude to the world, attitude to 
people, attitude to Jews, attitude to Poles, attitude to Communists - 
an example of how to live. Once, we were chased by hooligans in 
Warsaw, and we ran to Jacek for help. He left everything, stood up 
and helped protect us. He was an example from whom I learned how 
adecent and good person should live. For me, it was indeed 
a formative thing. To this day... Iam very satisfied. I think I got all 
the good things in me, in my character and behaviour, from them, 
and all the bad things are the things that I could not internalise. 
Starting with the simplest things - don’t steal, be kind to those 
weaker than you; you know the rules. It’s a bit like Korczak, first the 
young ones and then the adults. 
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In the photo on the right, Dani (Zenek) in Kordos’ leather jacket with friends 
from Walterowcy in Felek and Jacek Kuron’s garden 


VITEK It’s beautiful that you found an example of how to live at this 
age, and avery beautiful one. It’s really hard to think of a better 
one. But I imagine that Hanoch was also a big influence. 


DANI A different influence, of a different kind. Hanoch was also 
a model for how one should behave in many ways, but equally, there 
were things I disagreed with. I was no longer at an age where my 
character was being formed; at thirteen, it’s something else, 
thirteen, fourteen, fifteen. It’s character design, and I fell on the 
right person for character design. I would probably have a different 
character if I had fallen on the wrong person. 


VITEK I think you, especially, of all the people I know, are the 
ultimate example of Walterowcy. You so completely took it in, 
accepted it and entered into it. You were a Walterowcy to the end. 


DANI There’s something to it. I explain it by saying that I left at the 
height of Walterowcy’s fame and went to Israel. After that, they 
went through all kinds of things that I didn’t go through, including 
very difficult things. In 1968, there was a massive crisis in Poland. 


All over the world, there were student uprisings, and this also 
affected the students in Poland, and they started to demonstrate. At 
the same time, the Six-Day War ended, and the Communist bloc 
strongly opposed Israel because the Soviet Union supported Egypt. 


A meal at the summer camp. Dani with his back to the camera in a checkered 
shirt, and Jacek Kuron in front of him 


The crisis in Poland was a profound political crisis. There were 
widespread student demonstrations that were, in fact, led by Jacek 
Kuron, and the Polish leadership decided to combat the crisis by 
emphasising that the student leaders were Jewish. This was partly 
true; some were Jewish, but of course, not all. Jacek, for example, 
was not Jewish. A powerful anti-Semitic movement began, and it 
continued to spread. There were massive layoffs of Jews from their 
workplaces, and Jews began to fear that the days of the Nazis would 
return and even started looking for hiding places. The leader of 
Poland at the time, Gomutka, said that a person can’t have two 
homelands and that those who don’t feel totally Polish should leave 
for Israel. This, of course, was again an opening for anti-Semitism. 


Against this background, most Jews who had remained in Poland did 
indeed leave it. It was a difficult time in Poland. 


Jacek was arrested for the first time in ‘64 and spent several years in 
prison after publishing a pamphlet critical of the government. In 
“68, he was arrested when he was at the head of the student 
demonstrations. They started arresting people. To identify with 
Jacek at that time was very dangerous. There was a friend named 
Sasza, Saszka, who was very loved. He was the director of a school 
from which Jewish teachers were thrown out. He voted for the 
removal of the Jews. We don’t talk about it because everyone loved 
him so much, and after that, everyone forgave him. When we invited 
him to the party we did in “92, Kordos said, you’re inviting him? He 
was a pig in ‘68. 


VITEK Yes, it changed everything and divided. I often think about 
what would have happened to us, especially you. What would we 
have done? To what extent would we have joined? You would 
probably have joined forcefully. But I ask myself, and I’m not sure to 
what extent, I’ve never been a political person. At the same time, it 
was impossible not to join in. If you had —- not a political position 
but a moral one - you would stand up and act and get into trouble. 
If I was going to protect Jacek, say. 


DANI In Poland, there was also another way. Marcin Kula said those 
who didn’t want to join Jacek politically because they had different 
opinions had another way - to help with money. Not to identify but 
to give money to alawyer to defend him. There were all kinds of 
options. Marcin, who never joined an active opposition, kept his 
name pure. That is, you don’t have to be part of this opposition 
because you don’t sympathise with it, but it’s clear that morally, 
you’re a pure person; you’re not in favour of this terrible regime. 


VITEK It suits Marcin very well because, as a historian, he has a kind 
of neutral approach to things, looking and remaining to a certain 
extent outside. But I, you know, I’m an adventurer. I don’t know 


what I would do; I have no idea. 


DANI 1’1l tell you, it’s hard for me to believe that either of us would 
have been reduced to such abominations and horrible things of 
collaboration with this terrible regime. 


VITEK No, no. I think you would have gotten in deep and gotten in 
trouble; you would probably have gone to jail. 


DANI Probably. Based on my later course in Israel, that I went 
straight to the Communists who were in the opposition at the time. 
But Vitek, I was not in a situation where they told me you won’t get 
a passport if you don’t sign, you won’t be admitted to university if 
you don’t sign. Imagine you want to go abroad or study; you see, in 
those situations, I’m not sure what we would have done. 


VITEK That’s it, that’s what I’m asking myself. I’m pretty sure about 
you. Me? I don’t know. In my entire life, there has never been 
a moment when I had to do something really dangerous because of 
my support for these ideas. Even in Israel, which I really opposed, 
I didn’t have to do anything extremely dangerous. 


DANI Me too, actually, because what is it? The fact that I was 
a Communist, so in the army I was thrown out of a classified unit. It 
wasn’t dangerous; I didn’t feel any real danger, not for a moment. In 
Poland, they felt it. 


VITEK Our lives would have been entirely different if we had stayed. 
DANI Of course. 


VITEK It’s hard for me to guess how it would have turned out and 
what would have happened. 


DANI In 1958, we both got closer to the matriculation exams 
because the difference between us in school was reduced to one 
year; you repeated a year. 


VITEK Yes. Well, it wasn’t complicated in my case. Throughout this 


period, I would run away. I would leave the house, not run away; 
maybe that’s the wrong word. Even when I was at home, when I was 
in Warsaw, I wouldn’t go to school. When it came time to take the 
matriculation exams in ‘58, Iwas told that I couldn’t take them 
because I was missing more than two-thirds of my school days; 
I just wasn’t there. So, Mother used her connections in the Ministry 
of Education. It was unlike her, but she did it, and I got a message 
that I could attend the exams. 


I was utterly unprepared; I had no chance. I went to the exams, and 
I simply knew nothing; I didn’t answer any questions except one in 
geography. Ihad no idea about geography either, but I raised my 
hand to ask a question, and the teacher, Mikulinska, the same one 
who made an anti-Semitic comment to you, came to me and said, 
what’s the problem? I said I didn’t understand the question. What 
question? It says here, what is the circumference of the earth? So 
she said, forty thousand kilometres (laughing). I knew she would 
help me. This is the only question I answered correctly on all four 
matriculation exams. I didn’t pass any exam, not even in geography. 


And then, that’s it; I had to stay for another year. I started going to 
school because I knew that if I didn’t pass the exams next time, 
I would go to the army, and that scared me. At the time, going to the 
army was very frightening. In the last months before the exams, 
Iwas so afraid that I wouldn’t pass them that I shaved my entire 
head so that Iwould be ashamed to go out, so I would not go 
dancing, not meet anyone. I studied like crazy and eventually 
passed all the exams with the best grades. I was angry with myself; 
Itold myself Icould have shaved my hair later. You know, 
I exaggerated, I didn’t need such good grades. 


i i 
The matriculation ceremony. Vitek in the middle of the bottom row 


Istarted studying architecture engineering at the Politechnika 
because some guy from my class went to study it. I had no idea what 
Iwas interested in. That’swhere Idiscovered mathematics. 
I suddenly realised that the math they teach is entirely different 
than at school, it’s really interesting. It got me, I was very good at it. 
In contrast, I could not finish any drawing. There were lots of 
technical drawings. I tried repeatedly, and I would make some error 
in every sketch. I would become angry, lash out and tear it to pieces. 
I think I lacked the patience to do it more slowly and precisely. I had 
no interest; I would get bored and try to find shortcuts. 


DANI I, however, found it helpful. The drawing, the need to slow 
down and be precise, it calmed me down, brought me down. I loved 
it so much because it helped me. 


VITEK You know, to this day, I have no tolerance for boredom. I get 
bored quickly, and as soon as I get bored, I go crazy. To this day, 
Iam unable to do anything with precision. In fact, I draw a lot, and 
I like to draw freely, but only if it’s fast. 


Eventually, to pass the exam, I paid one of the students, and he 
drew all the sketches for me. This is how I got through the first year 
of architecture. I had to pass because it would have been straight to 
the army if Ihadn’t passed. Idecided not to continue with 
architecture and turned to the Faculty of Mathematics. No need to 
draw. It was quite difficult to get in, but Iwas accepted, and 
everything was different there. It was really a year of math madness; 
one year I just went crazy with math. At the time, I thought it was 
the most beautiful thing that happened to me in my life. I loved my 
studies, and it turned out that Iwas also very good at them and 
I even got into the group of the year’s four talented students. One of 
the students in this group was Wtodek Kuperberg, now 
amathematics professor. He won the Polish Mathematical 
Olympiad while still a high school student and did not have to pass 
any tests to be accepted. Another student in the group was Gabriel 
Szapira. 


DANI All Jews. 


VITEK Yes, also the fourth in the group, Helena Silwer. They were all 
Jews. We were considered the best, and our studies were much more 
intensive than the other students; we also received a higher 
scholarship. It was an exciting time. We studied together and felt 
like aristocrats. Kuperberg was a unique character. He came from 
asimple family in northern Poland, Jewish, of course, and we 
connected and studied together from the first week of school. 
I remember going to university with him, and he suddenly turned to 
me, grabbed my hand and asked, Vitek, do you agree to be my 
friend? It was emotional and innocent and strange. He was very 
naive emotionally. That year, Kuperberg and I had a daily custom to 
go eat cakes during the lunch break. There was a very famous shop 
with excellent, small and cheap cakes. 


We developed a daily tradition where we bought five different cakes 
for each of us. Five small cakes is about the same as two regular 
cakes. The tradition was that one of us would choose which cakes 


we would eat that day, and the other would decide in which order we 
would eat them. We would take turns. On the way back, we argued, 
quite mathematically, why these cakes and not others, and why this 
order and not another. Whoever chose the cakes had to justify the 
choice, and whoever decided the order had to justify the order. 
Everything was according to patterns: what we ate three days 
previously, two days earlier, what we did too much, what too little, 
what should be done, what we had never tried. It was all 
a mathematical game, dividing five cakes in some order. It could be 
done endlessly, and I liked it very much; I remember it being one of 
the delights of the school year. 
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Blikle, the famous cake shop - 1950s in Warsaw 


So, the math studies started well, but despite that, I didn’t pass the 
exams the first time because, towards the end of the year, the 
chapter with Lilka started, and I stopped studying. I would go to 
Lilka every morning, go to work with her, and then wait under her 
workplace until she left and go home to her. That was all I wanted 
all the time, to carry on with Lilka because we had nothing to talk 
about. 


I was nineteen and never had a girlfriend or slept with a girl. Lilka 
was one of the girls Idanced with. When I started studying 
mathematics, I didn’t stop dancing, and she was one of my partners. 
Ionly danced with two or three girls because we did all kinds of 
things together, learned tricks. It was quite acrobatic, throwing in 
the air, we did all sorts of things like that. She was a good dancer 
and was good-looking, very beautiful, very attractive to me. One day 
she said, listen, tonight I have a chata, an apartment. At that time, 
when someone had an available apartment, they would give it to 
a couple to have sex; no one had a place to do it. Lilka had an older 
brother who was married and had his own apartment, and she said, 
listen, my brother is going to the theatre tonight, and I have no one 
to go to his apartment with; maybe you want to come? That’s how it 
was. Of course, I went completely crazy; I said yes and felt as if I was 
walking on clouds all day. 


In the evening, we went to her brother’s; Iremember he had 
a ground-floor apartment in Mokotéw. We went in, and her brother, 
his wife, and another couple were preparing to go to the theatre. 
And they said, come, come, go to the bedroom. It was all clear. I was 
so embarrassed; you can’t imagine. In front of people I don’t know, 
yes? And we went to the bedroom, and I was very embarrassed, but 
they immediately left, and before I knew what was happening, for 
the first time in my life, she was blowing me. Immediately. So, the 
first thing was something I couldn’t imagine was even allowed. Also, 
I hardly ever saw pornography, and I probably wouldn’t understand 
if I did. Suddenly, I’m grabbed, unbuttoned; things are done to me, 
yes? And I’m done in fifteen seconds. Immediately, I was so excited. 
She laughed, said it was hilarious, but Iwas immediately ready for 
more. First time, I was young. I came twelve times that evening, and 
I remember because she started counting. And she enjoyed it, she 
loved this idea so much... and I told her it’s the first time for me, 
it’s all fantastic. It’s impossible to describe a better start to sex life 
because with her, everything was with great pleasure and without 
any shame, and without any obligations and no love, everything was 


a pleasure. 


We weren’t careful, but she didn’t get pregnant with me; someone 
did get pregnant with me later. I remember some girl got pregnant, 
and I went to bring her flowers. This was the tradition: if a girl has 
an abortion, you go with flowers and chocolates to visit her in the 
hospital. It was the custom in Poland because it used to happen 
there all the time, to all the friends, they all got pregnant all the 
time. There was no other way; there was no way to be safe. Having 
an abortion was the easiest thing. It was legal, it was free. It was 
basically the contraceptive. 


DANI Yes. All of our friends had miscarriages over and over again. 
Antek Krauze’s Bozenka would say, Iam Snow White after eight 
miscarriages. 


VITEK Terrible, terrible. It was just like that. Anyway, I just went 
crazy with the story with Lilka; it was a new thing, and I also fell in 
love, although I don’t think I ever had an interesting conversation 
with Lilka. She worked in a large office. I think she was a typist, 
asecretary, and she studied for matriculation exams in evening 
classes. Idecided to help her prepare for the exams and started 
spending alot of time with her. Of course, it didn’t matter how 
much I helped; she kept giving me all kinds of nice treatments in 
a room with no door, just a curtain. Her father was a caretaker in the 
building, a simple person, cordial but very simple. He would thank 
me and be very happy that Iwas helping her with her classes. 
I would come in the evenings, sit with her and teach her, and in the 
morning, I would come to take her to work. That’s why I left school 
in the last months of the year and didn’t pass the exams. I had to do 
them again, but they didn’t give me any problems since I was 
considered talented. 


The romance ended after she came to our house, and it seems 
Mother understood that it was unsuitable for me and should not be. 
After she left, Mother was very wise and said: You know, your friend 


is very, very beautiful and charming, very, very pleasant; 
I don’t know if you noticed how thick her ankles are, did you notice? 
That was it. It pretty much ruined the whole thing. I stopped seeing 
her; I only saw the ankles. 


At the same time, TV director Jerzy Gruza also approached me in 
Hybrydy, the students’ club, and said, she’s fantastic, isn’t she? She 
does it with everyone; she’s willing with everyone. Listen, I left her 
on the spot. It hurt me. 


DANI That plus the ankles. 


VITEK That and the ankles. I left her. We had nothing until vacation 
came, and she begged to go on vacation with me. She begged, 
called, asked, wrote, that we will sleep together, that..., and I said 
okay. So we, and another guy and girl, the four of us, went to the 
resort town of Sopot by auto stop, hitchhiking. We arrived, and I was 
already getting excited; she was very lovely, warm, and satisfied. We 
rented an apartment, one room for the four of us, and she and her 
girlfriend went to some public bathing place because there was no 
place to bathe. The girl, her friend, who in the meantime hooked up 
with the other guy, came back, and Lilka didn’t. Not at ten, not at 
eleven, not at twelve, not at one, not at two. I’m waiting and waiting 
and waiting. 


Finally, she came and tried to enter through the window. Lilka, 
Iasked, what happened? She said, nothing, I met friends. But 
I smelled her, both that she was drunk and that there had been sex; 
I smelled sex. It was clear to me that she slept with someone. It was 
the only time in my life that Iwent completely crazy and started 
slapping her. I remember she stood against some sort of stove built 
inside the room, and I slapped her and cried until the other two 
came and took me away. I had no contact with her after that. Those 
slaps, that was the first and last time in my life I hit someone, let 
alone a girl. The only time I went completely crazy, it seemed like 
such an insult. That she asked, convinced, and took, and made the 


trip... I don’t know, I couldn’t stand it, I completely lost it. To this 
day, it’s one of the things I feel the most guilty about in my life. 


At that time, I already had quite astrong friendship with Jacek 
Kuron, which started when Ibegan getting involved in the 
Walterowcy’s theatre. It was in G.K., the main headquarters of the 
Polish Scout movement, where Jacek worked. I started spending 
quite a lot of time there in rehearsals, and that’s where I would meet 
Jacek. Many times, I would walk home with him after rehearsals. It 
was a forty-minute walk, and if the weather was good, it was a very 
pleasant walk. It was delightful to walk with Jacek and talk. A lot of 
our friendship grew out of it. Although I wasn’t part of Walterowcy, 
I was already more connected and involved in the theatre. 


Another strong friendship I had was with Antek. We used to meet 
alot. I don’t remember the conversations with Antek exactly, but 
the relationship was very intense. It’s avery strange thing, you 
know, my memory. I remember the intensity of our meetings, their 
strength, and the need to meet a lot. We would meet and sit in the 
round church. Talking or sitting quietly. Now tell me, Dani, what do 
you remember from that time? 


DANI You know, when you recounted the cake game, I remembered 
that Ialso had an interest in cakes; you’ll be surprised. Me, who 
doesn’t like sweets that much. In Poland, it was part of Felek and 
my habits. We were both in love with two types of cakes. Ptys and 
Napoleonka. Ptys is a very delicate puff pastry with whipped cream. 
Sometimes, they would put custard in it, which was terrible; it was 
a blow. We loved it so much and would go on a whole adventure to 
get the cakes. There was a shop next to us where they used to make 
agenius Ptys, genius. Felek would come over, and we would go 
there. Asecond store was next to Felek and Jacek’s house, with 
a small bakery. We would jump out the window in Felek’s room and 
buy the Ptys there. They weren’t as good, but it was under the 
house. 


I, too, was absent from school a lot; I would go to the cinema with 
friends. And life after school was, of course, full of activity with 
Walterowcy. There were many activities, many meetings. And there 
was the relationship with Felek and Marcin, of course. Our parents 
didn’t give us much money; we had a few zlotys per week or month, 
and even though books were relatively cheap, Ihad a problem 
buying books. Inside the house, in the basement of which was the 
cake shop, was also the neighbourhood’s public library. The school 
also had a library, but they didn’t give more than two or three books 
a week, and I needed two or three per day. So, I was registered in 
three or four libraries and would get seven books a week through 
begging. I said I needed one a day. I would get seven books at school 
and seven books in the neighbourhood. I would read while standing, 
while walking; I would stand at night under a streetlamp and read. 
Iread all the time; I had a book in my pocket all the time. I would 
read during classes, and I would hold it as if it were a textbook, but 
Iwas actually reading acompletely different book from below. 
I would read alot. Even now I read relatively alot, but of course, 
there’s no comparison. 


The first girl I was with was Jadzia. I was seventeen years old, and it 
was the big year in which so many things happened — the camp, the 
theatre and Jacek, the trip, the fight with Felek and all the 
adventures. I had nowhere to meet with Jadzia; we would hang out 
in staircases or sometimes at her house, but the maid once caught 
us and told her parents, and that was it; I could no longer enter her 
home. Before that, Iwas received very nicely; Iwas invited to 
dinners and everything. It was such a bourgeois house, high class; 
her father was an engineer, they had alot of money. I remember 
they served anchovy korki at dinner, a rolled anchovy with a pickled 
caper inside. Do you remember? 


VITEK Sure, it was one of the favourite things, especially after 
vodka; it was ideal. 


DANI Indeed. But they didn’t drink vodka; they drank wine. 


I remember dinner was very fancy. 
VITEK Were they Christians? Catholics? 


DANI In retrospect, it turned out that the mother was Jewish, but 
I didn’t know then; they hid it. The mother only revealed it when 
Poland changed. One day a friend of Janek’s told me, I have a chata 
tonight, an apartment; I want to go but have no one to go with. Do 
you want the keys? It’s in Praga. I ran to Jadzia and told her we have 
a chata in the evening. Sure, she was happy. I bought vodka, and we 
went there. First time I slept with a girl. 


VITEK Did you drink vodka before? 


DANI Of course, it was very unsophisticated, nothing, you know. It 
wasn’t sex, it wasn’t love, it was... not twelve times but three times, 
but I only had an hour. I remember there was a radio, and Paul Anka 
songs were playing in the background. There was the song “The 
Story of Adam and Eve” and two or three other songs by Paul Anka, 
which, after that, always connected to sexuality and desire for me. 
She told me she was avirgin, and you know, I didn’t know, 
everything was normal. I’m sure she didn’t enjoy it. It was short, 
I didn’t know what foreplay was, it was very childish. After some 
time, I found out, she told me, that she had actually slept with 
another guy a week earlier. She told me this only later, in letters 
from Poland to Israel. 


VITEK And it hurt when you knew? 


DANI Everything hurt then; I was in such a sensitive period. It was 
the kibbutz, the longing for Poland, love or not, you know, it was 
complicated. I took it quite hard. 


During my activity in Walterowcy, I developed self-confidence and 
discovered that Ihave an organisational talent. I didn’t know 
before; Ihad nowhere to check it. Suddenly, we discovered that 
I’m good at organising, at producing. It was first manifested in 


being a guide of younger children. I started as a thirteen-year-old 
boy, but already at fourteen or fifteen, I was leading ten-year-old 
children, which meant that activities had to be organised, a cell 
meeting, a group meeting. Iled a group of about fifteen children 
from the Jedynka school (1TPD). 


é 


The group Dani guided during his last year in Poland (1960/61) named Jedynka 
after the school where they studied. 
They sent Dani this photo after he went to Israel 


Being aWalterowcy member had given me alot. Worldview, 
character traits, a pedagogy mixture of some sort, a bit like Korczak 
and Makarenko, but also political awareness, to see the weak side, 
to see the world in a dialectical way and not to get carried away by 
worshipping power or conformism towards the authorities. Being 
brave, it was very important to be brave there. Civil and political 
courage. For example, Iremember one of the things that really 
spoke to me. We had aconversation about anti-Semitism. Jacek 
gathered our entire age group, about ahundred of us. We were 
sixteen, seventeen years old. The discussion was about 
antisemitism, and among other things, Jacek said, listen, we 


don’t argue with antisemites; we give antisemites... a slap. A slap in 
the face. And he said, if you are travelling on atram and hear 
someone speaking against Jews, you should get up and slap their 
face. Although I didn’t get to do that, I greatly liked the idea and 
approach. Asort of social courage, personal courage, and also 
political courage. This attitude naturally got some people 
imprisoned later on. This is not a simple approach in a totalitarian 
Communist country. 


VITEK During the entire time you were there, in Walterowcy, no one 
was taken to prison. 


DANI No, two years after we left, in “63, Kordos was arrested. He 
was the first to be imprisoned. Jacek was arrested in ‘64, a year and 
a half after that. Kordos was more extreme. Extreme left, Maoist. He 
attacked Gomutka for breaking up the kolkhozes. So, he was taken 
for one reason and Jacek later for another reason. After that, they 
separated, and there was nothing between them. Jacek always 
claimed that Kordos, after he was released from prison, did not 
return to activity in opposition to the government because he was 
uncomfortable. He cooperated with the police. 


VITEK Yes, I also heard from many people that Kordos cooperated. 


DANI I didn’t confront him; we never asked him. You remember, we 
once had a political argument and didn’t bring it up. 


In any case, this activity gave me a lot regarding worldview and self- 
confidence, and I also met girls. I was one of those who falls in love 
but is also shy, also afraid. I was no different from you, Vitek. The 
most beautiful girl in my class was Joasia Mazurkiewicz. She had 
a large chest, the face of a Slavic or Russian peasant woman with 
broad cheekbones, avery beautiful face. She was already a bit 
chubby, not chubby but healthy. After that, of course, I was told that 
she became a restaurant manager and got terribly fat, but she was 
the most beautiful, and probably also because of her breasts — the 


most attractive. Everyone tried with her and likely didn’t succeed. 
I also tried, and she was pleased and quickly agreed to meet. 


Our first date was in winter or autumn; it was cold, and we met in 
Zeromskiego Park. It was a big park in front of Felek’s house. We 
walked in the park; you could go as far as the river, as far as the 
Vistula, so I was there with her, and we walked and talked, and I was 
all tense. Iwent up some small hill, and she followed me; I went 
down in front of her and held out my hand to help her down. It was 
slippery, mud or snow, and when she came closer, I hugged her, and 
we started kissing. French kiss for the first time. I quickly learned 
that I didn’t need to learn anything because I was under a lot of 
pressure; how do you kiss with an open mouth? But it 
doesn’t require anything, as you know, it comes naturally, you 
don’t need much thinking. And we kissed, and of course, I dreamed 
about those big breasts, you know, which were the dream. Then 
I took off my gloves and put my hand on her chest. And she opened 
her coat and let me put my hand under her shirt, under the bra, so 
that I could really feel. And she said, come put it in, put it in, warm 
your hand. I will warm your hands. And we made out like that for 
half an hour, an hour. Icame home very emotional, and the next 
day, I told Felek in great detail, of course. He was terribly curious 
and said, show me where and how you went. And I showed him, 
here I went, here, you see, I went up and gave her a hand, and when 
she came down... 


VITEK You actually went? 


DANI We actually went to show him. It was in front of the house, it 
was all of five minutes. And he, a week later, told me, that’s it, I did 
it too. He told me, Vitek, he did one-to-one what I did. In the same 
place, with the same girl. And she also told him the same thing: put 
your hand in, get warm... 


VITEK So you also learned something about life. 


DANI Six months later, ayear, Itook advantage of some 
opportunity when no one was at home, and I invited her over. She 
agreed, and I tried... Idon’t know if it was to sleep with her; 
Thadn’t thought about it yet. Iwas still avirgin, but Itried to 
undress her, to undress. She didn’t allow it. She said that before the 
wedding, no one would touch her. I was, of course, ready to promise 
matriage and everything, but it wasn’t practical at that moment. 
And, of course, there were many other nonsexual fancies at 
Walterowcy. Until you came and showed us that you could make out 
with girls lying beside you, I didn’t know we were allowed to do such 
things. 


VITEK There, you all slept together on a kind of one big bench. 


DANI Always. We slept together for years. Sometimes, we left the 
camp and went to the mountains for two or three days. We would 
arrive at some big barn full of straw, and everyone went to sleep 
wherever they wanted, but not boys and girls separately; everything 
was mixed. I was one of those who falls in love, recites love songs, 
holds hands, looks into eyes. Fancies, you know, to death, then 
three months later, I couldn’t quite remember why I fell in love 
because Ijust fell in love with someone else. It was all very 
innocent. Up to the theatre and Jadzia, about which I have already 
told. remember my first date with a girl at sixteen. Later, I told the 
story to Hanoch (Levin), and he was inspired by it to write the story 
“Six, Rotten Hour”. 


VITEK Yes, a famous story. 


DANI About a man who walks around the square and waits for six 
o’clock to pass, and it doesn’t pass. So, I made an appointment with 
this girl in Zbawiciela Square, which has a big clock, and I arrived at 
six, two hours early. Two hours! In winter. I walked around the 
square and tried not to look at the clock. And time didn’t pass. 
I don’t quite remember who the girl was; I think she was from one 
of the Walterowcy groups. But I remember she had a very beautiful 


face and I fell in love. When she finally arrived at the square, we 
went to a movie, and I remember holding hands and looking deeply 
into each other’s eyes. After the movie, I accompanied her home, 
and she invited me for tea. It was the first time I saw a really, very 
poor house. It was one big room with a father, mother, four children 
and a grandmother. And there was a strong smell of boiled potatoes 
and urine because of the diapers of the little children; it really was 
a very, very poor house. 


The issue of preparations for the immigration to Israel and the crisis 
at home was constantly in the background, but I ignored it for some 
reason. As if it didn’t exist, I didn’t think I was going anytime soon; 
it was insignificant. On the contrary, I was very, very involved in all 
kinds of things. Apart from Walterowcy, I was also active in the 
regular Scouts; there was also activity there all the time. Marcin, for 
example, left Walterowcy but remained active in the school’s regular 
Scouts. Why did he leave Walterowcy? Because the whole group 
decided that we would all be teachers and pedagogues in adulthood, 
we would dedicate ourselves to educating the youth. 


VITEK Throughout life. 


DANI Yes. It was everyone’s decision. And he said, no, I don’t know 
what I want to do when I grow up. I’m not signing it. So they told 
him, you can’t be in the Walterowcy. 


VITEK Did you all sign? Almost none of you became a teacher. 


DANI No one. Ultimately, Marcin is the only one who was 
a legendary history teacher, a professor, an important teacher, you 
know. He is a man of principles, and he didn’t fall into this trap; we 
all did. What kind of nonsense is this? How could I commit then? 


In any case, Iwas assigned by the Scouts to organise 
a neighbourhood kite contest for all of Zoliborz. It took place in the 
field behind the school. They asked me to be the producer, to 
organise it. What did we do? We distributed these fliers, notes, that 


there would be a competition, we went to schools, hung notices. 
There were hundreds of participants and thousands of parents who 
came to watch. It was also broadcast on TV, but we didn’t have a TV, 
so I didn’t see it, but it also appeared in the newspaper. There was 
aphoto in the paper in which you saw asmall jeep. Do you 
remember what they called a jeep in Polish? 


VITEK Gazik. 


DANI In the photo, you see me standing on the gazik and saying 
something with a kite in my hand. In the caption, it said - the 
manager or commander of the event, Zenek Tracz na gaziku. Now, 
do you know what Na gaz, Na gaziku means? 


VITEK Drunk. 


DANI Being drunk. So Bozenka and Antek Krauze laughed terribly, 
Zenek na gaziku (laughing). 


It was a hectic year, and at the same time, I also had matriculation 
exams. I was lucky because I neither went to school nor studied, but 
Imanaged to pass the matriculation exams the first time. Very 
average, but I passed and got ahigh school diploma. Of course, 
I also went to the same geography teacher, who threw me out of 
class because I’m a dirty Jew and all my people are dirty. But I went 
to her, and she, of course, helped me. She gave me the best grade 
I have in the matriculation. 


VITEK She was a good person. 
DANI A very good person. 


VITEK But she didn’t say you were a dirty Jew; she just said, why 
can’t your people sit still, or something like that. 


DANI Yeah, you, like all your people, can’t... or something. Not 
dirty, some other word. There was another sentence because 
I wasn’t the only one offended; Marcin also got up and left. 


VITEK I understood that Marcin got up and left because he saw you 
get up. 


DANI He followed me. It’s not that he was offended, even though he 
is half-Jewish; it was for me. To protect me or identify with me. By 
the way, he told me she met him on the street a year or two later 
when he was already a history student. She approached him crying 
and said, Panie Marcinie, Panie Kula (Mr. Marcin, Mr. Kula), I hope 
you understand, I’m not anti-Semitic at all. I defended Jews during 
the war, and Ihope Zenek didn’t leave Poland and go to Israel 
because of me (laughing). 


VITEK I also believe her. 


Krzewent-Warsaw 1960-1961 


DANI Now comes your visit to the Walterowcy (Walter group) camp 
in the last year in Poland. Summer 1960. The camp that was my last 
and your first. It was full of unforgettable events, theatre, 
delinquent children, affairs and stories, and you also came, which 
introduced a new element. The camp was an annual event, but for 
me, this one, the last one, erased the others because it was the most 
dominant. Many things happened there. 


These were camps of several hundred people. Jacek was the spiritual 
father of this, and all the older and mature guides organised and 
prepared the camp. The government supported such initiatives, and 
no one paid for their participation. 


Iwas part of the preparation group; we arrived in Krzewent to 
prepare the place for everyone else and to build camps and tents. 
There were five or six small camps that had to be built. We arrived at 
a very beautiful place, a lake. In retrospect, I know it’s not a lake but 
a fishpond we used to swim in. Do you remember we used to catch 
crabs? 


VITEK Yes, I remember we used to catch little ones. 


DANI It turns out it was a very large fishpond on the lake’s edge. It 
still exists, big and beautiful, but the village looks completely 
different, no longer as shabby as I remembered, but still small and 
far from the main roads, as it was then. We lived in a big house by 
the lake until we built the first tents. It must have been some kind of 
little castle. Every morning, we would get into a big rowboat, cross 
the lake to the camp area and work there. And every time we were 
on the boat, I sang a song; I don’t know how to sing, and I’m out-of- 
tune, as you know, but in Walterowcy we sang all the time, everyone 
sang, and no one commented that you were out-of-tune. 
A classmate taught me an old Neapolitan Italian song. I would sing 
this song. 


Jacek Kuron in the centre (with a cigarette), surrounded by youth movement 
members 


VITEK A very beautiful song. Well known, of course, and you’re not 
out-of-tune at all; you sing beautifully. 


DANI In short, it became aritual. When we boarded the boat, 


I would sing this song. That’s why we started calling the big house 
Neapol (Naples). We would come back tired and sing “O Naples” 
from the song “Santa Lucia”. During the preparation period, there 
was, by the way, hard physical work. We worked from morning till 
night; we just worked hard. We cut trees with axes, built fences, and 
set up tents. 


Iwas only supposed to guide my small group in the camp itself. 
There were four or five such groups from the Jedynka region. 
It’s similar to the army; there is aplatoon, acompany and 
a battalion. One of the older guides from the kadra was supposed to 
be in charge of the large group, but he didn’t come, or they decided 
he wasn’t suitable, and they came to me. I think Jacek Kuron and 
Jacek Starszy, the second Jacek, came and asked me, are you ready to 
be the head of the Jedynka group? It wasn’t like the Jedynka group 
Thad, of fifteen people, but a large group of sixty-seventy people. 
I was very excited about it, I was proud, and delighted they believed 
in me. They appointed me as the head of the group, and I had 
a deputy, an assistant, Basia Passini, and we worked together. The 
whole camp stormed the nearby village, thinking we would bring 
the village the message of the broader world. We’ll bring culture, 
art, prosperity, political awareness, social activity, etc. My 
group’s job was to build a library; another group was in charge of 
a club, and your job was to create a play with them about them. 


VITEK How did the group of delinquent children fit into this? 


DANI They came for one week as a separate project unrelated to the 
village. We left the village for afew days and worked with the 
delinquent children. It was kind of an experiment. After that, the 
activity continued with them in the city, in Warsaw. 


VITEK I remember that sometimes they would come to our house. 


DANI Yes, because relationships were formed. There was a small, 
cute one that I liked very much; he would visit us later. The whole 


camp was a success story. We built a good library, and we brought 
them many books. After that, the relationship continued; 
everything worked well, everyone had food, everyone was happy 
with me. Igot alot of compliments from Jacek, Saszka, and 
everyone. I was also pleased with myself because it worked very well 
indeed. And yet, one incident happened that I really took to heart. 
It’s something I wasn’t proud of, but in retrospect, it turned out that 
it only bothered me. One of the kids, a tall, nice guy, did a bad thing. 
I don’t remember what, something unresponsible. He had to keep 
guard and fell asleep, or he had to bring something and didn’t come 
back, did something bad. And we had a custom - by the way, you 
arrived at precisely such amoment - in the evening, everyone 
would be sitting around the fire and summing up the day. Usually, 
these were self-reviews. Everyone would say what was good and 
what was bad, complaints about others and complaints about 
themselves, all kinds of things like that. Jacek and the other adults 
were responsible for these meetings during the preparation period; 
after that, I led them. As a guide, a mentor of sorts. In that meeting, 
I told this guy: you did something that should not be done. I said it 
in Polish, a terrible slogan I learned from the indoctrination books 
I used to read avidly — such as the “How the Steel Was Tempered” 
book. I told him, you don’t deserve to be called a comrade. And he 
cried. 


Twenty years went by; more - thirty years. In the late eighties, I get 
a phone call. The first delegations from Poland had started arriving 
in Israel, and the same guy called me, Stanistaw Jedrzejewski; 
I remembered him very well and knew it was him. He said, I’m the 
head of Polish radio and was invited by Israeli radio for 
a professional visit. Of course, I very much want to see you. I invited 
him, and we sat on the roof in Melchett Street and talked, drank 
some vodka, you know, in amore symbolic way. He didn’t drink 
much, and I always drink as much as the other drinks, which means 
I always offer, but if they don’t want to, I don’t drink either, so we’re 
on the same page. But we drank a little, enough to gain courage, and 


I said, listen, Ihave to tell you something. I did you wrong, and 
I think about it to this day, it comes back to me. I feel like I hurt you. 
And Itold him the story. He looked at me and said, Zenek, 
I don’t remember anything. I remember you as the best guide I ever 
had; you were the nicest, you were the best, we talk about you a lot. 
It was aweight off my shoulder. Ihope he didn’t lie, that he 
didn’t just want to reassure me. 


VITEK Surely he didn’t lie. 


DANI It was so natural. He cried at that moment, and the next day 
I behaved normally with him, and the others behaved normally, and 
he forgot about it. 


VITEK When the summer camp started, I was in Warsaw. I was 
twenty, and you were seventeen, and we had avery distant 
relationship then. You were deep into Walterowcy, and I was into 
Hybrydy (the student club), mathematics, acompletely different 
world; we had almost no connection. Summer vacation started, and 
some friend of mine, Idon’teven remember his name, got 
amotorbike as agift from his parents, but he didn’t have 
a driver’s license. Ihad alicense, so he suggested we go on 
amotorbike trip together. I said, fine, we agreed. I didn’t know 
where to go, and Mother said, let’s do it this way: you write various 
places, and I’ll write all sorts of ideas; we’ll put them in a hat and 
take one out, and you’ll go there. Fine. We put some notes in, 
I don’t remember what we wrote, and we took what Mother wrote 
out of the hat - visit Zenek at his summer camp in Krzewent. This 
idea would not have occurred to me under any circumstances, not 
the slightest chance. Mother did it. 


Vitek and Riva in Warsaw, winter 1960 


So okay. We went to Krzewent. By the time we found the place, you 
know, it was in the middle of the woods; it was hard to find, and we 
arrived at night, in the dark. We walked through the trees, pushing 
the motorbike because it was impossible to drive anymore, and in 
the distance, we saw a bonfire. We got closer, and then I saw the 
picture - a lot of people were sitting around the fire, and you and 
Felek, the only two I knew, were standing and conducting some sort 
of trial; that’s how it seemed to me. In this trial, you accused Felek 
of being anti-Semitic, and Felek said it was not true, and Jacek and 
the other adults sat there like judges. Istayed behind and 
didn’t join. Ijust tried to listen because it was intriguing, 
interesting, and I heard Felek tell you, look me in the eyes and tell 
me I’m anti-Semitic. And you looked him in the eyes and told him, 
yes, you are anti-Semitic. And he said, how can that be. 
Ididn’t hear, and Ididn’t understand what was _ happening. 
Suddenly, he ran into a tree, hit himself on the head, and fell. He did 
it out of desperation, to show it was unthinkable. This is the most 


terrible accusation possible; you can’tdo that; it’s unjust. 
That’s what you’re saying? He asked you; did you just look me in the 
eyes and say I was anti-Semitic? And I knew you were best friends... 


DANI I don’t remember this trial per se, but the topic is plausible. 
I had a genuine complaint against Felek about an incident a year or 
two earlier at school with the same geography teacher we had 
already talked about. I was avery restless student, not calm. I got 
up, talked, read books under the table; she had a reason to be angry, 
so I wasn’t surprised, but she got angry and said an anti-Semitic 
comment, such as - you, like all your people, are always so rude, 
why are you so rude? or something like that. I became pale, took it 
to heart, left the class, ran to the bathroom, and cried. A minute 
later, Marcin came to me. I was later told that he got up and asked 
to leave. He came to calm me down. And Felek didn’t come out; that 
was the claim against Felek - you didn’t do anything. After that, he 
said he didn’t hear, that he was busy with something else and 
didn’t hear what it was about. I didn’t believe him because he sat 
beside Marcin on the same bench. In short, Ihad a genuine 
complaint against Felek for a long time. Not that he is anti-Semitic, 
although I may have said that too, I don’t dispute that, but that he 
didn’t have the courage to stand up and go out like Marcin did. 


VITEK And when he said, I didn’t hear — you didn’t believe him. 


DANI I didn’t believe him so much because of other cases where he 
lacked courage. 


VITEK Afew years ago, he explained to me that it was 
a misunderstanding. There was indeed a decision that if someone 
said something anti-Semitic, something should be done, a slap to 
the face or something, but he saw that you suddenly left the class, 
and he didn’t understand why. Marcin followed you, probably 
wondering if you were well. He thought it was some health issue, 
and he just didn’t know what to do and stayed. He had no idea; he 
didn’t hear what she said. 


DANI Could be. It doesn’t matter anymore today, but that’s what 
I thought then. 


VITEK So, Iarrived and joined, which was asurprise. You 
didn’t know, I don’t think you knew I was coming. 


DANI I didn’t know. It was a complete surprise. 


VITEK And you received me very nicely; you immediately said, good 
that you came. You found me a place to sleep and introduced me to 
people. I didn’t know anyone before except you and Felek. All this 
stuff Isaw seemed very interesting to me. A group of people who 
take life so seriously? Inconceivable. And they received me so nicely 
and pleasantly. I decided to stay. The first night, I found myself 
sleeping on a kind of big bench, covering myself with many blankets 
because it was quite cold at night. 


DANI In Polish, it’s called a prycza; twenty-five people slept on it. 


VITEK A big prycza that you built, there were mattresses and many 
blankets on it, and everyone slept together. I happened to find 
myself between two girls, one here and one there. It got dark, and 
I started making out a little with one and a little with the other, and 
they were delighted to make out; they had no problem. Nothing 
happened, you know, these are not spicy things, but it’s very 
pleasant until you fall asleep. 


I woke up in the morning, and I already had two friends. Teresa and 
Koza. Two girls I didn’t know. Then I said I wanted to stay, I was 
very curious, and you said, stay. Other people also received me very 
nicely, so I stayed. I still remember going with the friend I came 
with to help him get the motorbike back because he couldn’t drive 
back. We put the motorbike in the train carriage; he took the train 
back to Warsaw, and I stayed. I discovered avery interesting and 
intriguing world, and I learned this whole story of a group that 
comes to make a revolution in the village, who will take the power 
from the rich and give it to the poor, who are building a library... 


You accepted me as if I were one of you. Completely, don’t need any 
money, don’t need anything, have food, have sleep, have two girls, 
you know, ideal. There, Ialso met Jacek, avery significant 
acquaintance for me. 


DANI Iremember you started telling little stories quite quickly, 
maybe even on the first evening around the fire. It’s not just that 
you were well received; you made an exceptional impression on 
everyone. You connected with people very fast. First of all, with 
Jacek and Gajka, Gaya Kuron, I think also with Elka, and you would 
tell everyone stories. 


On the left, Gaya (Borotska) Kuron; on the right, Jacek Kuron. The fifties 


VITEK I remember the stories. A few days after I arrived, I went for 
a walk with Jacek and Gajka at night after everyone had gone to bed. 
We walked in the fields, and I told them stories. I would go out with 
them almost every night, and the friendship with Jacek developed 
from that, from these stories. 


DANI I especially remember the story about the ten friends. I still 
have the Polish newspaper in which you published it. When we were 


already in Israel... here, it naturally took on a different meaning. 
It’s a story that captivated everyone and explains what happened to 
you when you came. Ten friends went on a trip. And one said, look 
what beautiful flowers and the second said, life is interesting, and 
the third said, summer... and the tenth friend, the youngest, said 
nothing but stopped on the side of the road, dug ahole in the 
ground and planted a tree seedling or a seed of some sort, closed it, 
sprinkled it with water, and nine friends stood and wept. 


VITEK Such schmaltz (laughs). 


DANI But, of course, the moral of this story was that everyone just 
talks and here is a group, you saw a group of people that were doing. 
It impressed you that something is being done. 


VITEK There were many stories. Every day, Ihad several. And 
I wouldn’t make up stories at all, just there, by chance, I started 
telling, and it would go on every night. Then I didn’t do it anymore. 
Part of it was to win Jacek’s friendship. You know. Jacek was 
a Magnetic, interesting character. It was very important to me to 
make a good impression on him. 


DANI So that’s it, you managed to win the friendship, and you also 
managed to make an impression on everyone. You became a popular 
figure from that moment and throughout the final year. 


VITEK Yes. [had a great time there; fascinating people, many of 
them very intelligent. Kordos made a big impression on me; others 
were also quite interesting. Everything seemed so special to me, you 
know. I had never had such an experience; I didn’t belong to any 
group, I didn’t understand what a group was. I had no desire to join 
it, but it really, really impressed me - mainly the seriousness, 
seriousness of attitude towards life. We are doing something, an 
ideology; it wasn’t natural to me, but very interesting. 


DANI As Isaid, seven or eight groups decided to “attack” the 
village, to revolutionise it. Each group was given a different role, 


and one of the groups, Mokotéw, was given the role of creating 
a play. At the head of this established theatre was Kordos. 


VITEK I remember they started talking about it, even before I was 
involved, and it excited me. They wrote a play based on the village 
song. Kordos mostly created it, researched it. 


DANI Yes, he already had a previous connection to the theatre; he 
acted and directed abit at his school. The idea came from 
spontaneous meetings between the village youth and us during the 
preparation period. Youth from the village of the same age, sixteen, 
seventeen. They sat with us at night around the bonfires and sang 
folk, famous and rural songs. One of the songs was a ballad about 
Cesiek and Helena, and based on this song, Kordos and the theatre 
group he led wrote the play and started rehearsing. We performed 
the first show in front of the people of the village, and then it was 
mixed: actors from Walterowcy and the village. The first play, 
Kordos still directed, not you. 


VITEK I remember the play, the premiere. To illuminate, they lit big 
fires on both sides of the stage. People sat on a kind of hill, and the 
stage was below. Many villagers came. It made such an impression 
on me; it seemed fantastic. 


DANI The very next day, Kordos got into trouble. They kicked him 
out, and you were nominated as director. They accused him of not 
behaving well to the actors during rehearsals and decided to remove 
him from the team. Iremember him beating the actors during 
rehearsals; I witnessed when he once beat Witek Marek, the 
mathematician. He was a violent person, and even though he was 
tiny, he was physically strong, very, very strong, and when he got 
angry, he would also hit. Jacek or the kadra found out about this 
and, on the spot, told him, that’s it, you can’t be a guide anymore, 
you can’t be an educator, and they removed him to the supply tent. 


Kordos wrote this in his memoirs: “Kapral, who was the head of the 


Mokotow group, proposed to forbid any contact between me and the 
group. Fortunately for us, in the meantime, Vitek Tracz, who had 
some stage experience from the Hybrydy club, arrived at our camp 
and took matters into his own hands. They decided to have another 
play in ten days. I can’t talk about the new play’s premiere because 
I followed the instructions given to me and had no contact with 
them. But at that time, the same Vitek, who was not under any no- 
contact order, would report to me about the progress.” 


VITEK Yes. I remember he asked for that, and I remember working 
with him; he helped me a lot. We didn’t change most of the texts, 
but we added all kinds of things from the literature and added local 
actors from the village. 


DANII think the actors also contributed a lot. 


VITEK Yes, the collective decided, and everyone worked together. 
Kordos also worked; although he was not in direct contact with the 
group and was not in rehearsals, he was involved in the work 
through me. He made abig impression on me, you know. He is 
extremely intelligent, interesting, knows alot, remembers 
everything by heart, and, of course, had ideas for everything. 


Marek Kordos, professor of mathematics at the University of Warsaw. 
in the fifties, in the eighties and in 2020 


DANI You knoe, Kordos has a phenomenal memory, so we can ask 


him for details. 


VITEK We can ask Kordos to tell us the story of our lives and he will 
do it much better then us. He Is like a computer, he will remember 
everything. Any way, I didn’t feel like I did anything of my own; it 
was theirs, and Ihelped. Idon’tthink Idid any harm, but 
I didn’t change anything. I really enjoyed the work, it was exciting. 
Iwas especially excited about working with the local actors, the 
villagers. There was one guy, I remember it for some reason, who 
played a policeman. In one scene, this policeman had to arrest 
somebody, and he quite literally beat him up, you know, literally. 
The guy started crying. Took the job seriously, did the right thing, 
and I had to talk to him afterwards, say, no, no, you’re not actually 
a policeman, you’re just pretending to be one. They really got into 
it. This whole thing was very touching, and the song was also 
fantastic; it’s a tragic and beautiful story. 


You know, Dani, one of the crucial things that happened at camp 
was that we somehow discovered each other. In fact, we hardly knew 
each other. We were quite distant. We neither knew nor particularly 
liked or appreciated each other, you know; each was in his own 
world. 


DANI We were in completely different worlds. 


VITEK So, just as you were impressed that I could tell stories, I was 
impressed by your ability to be an educator. I especially remember 
your first meeting with the group of young delinquents you oversaw. 
Ijoined you, and Iremember a group of children sitting on the 
ground, and you came, you didn’t know them, and they didn’t know 
you, and the first thing you did, you took out a box of cigarettes and 
offered each of them a cigarette. 


DANI Eleven-year-olds, yes. Everybody smoked. 


VITEK Each took one, and you went with the lighter and lit each 
cigarette. And I thought... it was clear to me that this was it, with 


this you had bought them, and they were already yours. This thing 
made such an impression on me. I said he’s a genius. To realise that 
this is what’s needed, to quickly break the distance because it’s clear 
that they started by suspecting you completely. After that, you gave 
them some speech; I even remember the conversation. One of the 
things you told them was we are going to work in the village and the 
relationship with the people there is very important. There are 
orchards in the village, and there are things in it, and stealing is 
forbidden. We will work with them and get everything we want from 
them; they are good people, and we must not steal. Promise me we 
won’t steal. Whatever you want, you want an apple or a pear, tell 
me, and we’ll get it for you, but don’t take from the farmers. 


DANI Yes. It was a pedagogical attempt by Jacek, who wanted to try 
to educate the delinquent youth with Makarenko’s methods, or his 
methods actually. 


VITEK You were one of the stars; it was clear that you were one of 
the people... 


DANI I don’t want to say stars because everyone was something in 
their field, but definitely equal to the others. It was a fabulous 
period for me, with the self-confidence I had gained a year or two 
before. I felt like a fish in water there. We had no ranks and no 
awards or scoring and grades. I felt just like one of them, nothing 
less and nothing more. I was more talkative and louder than shy 
people. In fact, I usually thought of myself as shy, and there 
I wasn’t shy at all. 


VITEK I just met a person I didn’t know; I didn’t know this person, 
you know. Suddenly, you were confident, doing things, getting 
things. Very impressive. 


DANI Well, we now return to Warsaw and enter that crazy, crazy 
final year in Poland. You stayed in the theatre group. 


VITEK Yes, after we returned from Krzewent, from the summer 
camp, there was a decision to continue the Walterowcy theatre, and 
I got the director’s position. Rehearsals and performances were held 
at the G.K. club. The relationship with Jacek was already very close, 
with him and his girlfriend Gaya. Gaya had magnetic power; she was 
special, pure. Jacek was very impressive, but you know, he was big, 
and she did everything easily, without noise. She was also very 
beautiful. I liked her very much. Smart, profound, so serious. And 
those walks at night... so we stayed friends. 


Actually, my relationship was not with Walterowcy; it was naturally 
with you because we were in the same house and with Jacek, and 
through Jacek, I met Antek (Antoni Krauze), who was a student at 
the Academy of Fine Arts and Jacek was his history teacher. Antek 
immediately impressed me, and we met alot. I think that when 
Ihad rehearsals at G.K., he would come, and from there, we would 
go eat, talk. He was a brilliant, interesting, and special person. It 
was a strong friendship. I don’t remember exactly what it was based 
on, but it was very close; we really liked each other and spent much 
time together. It was adifferent relationship than the one with 


Jacek. With Jacek, it was admiration, and he also liked me very 
much, but it was not between equals; it was clear that it was not like 
that, and with Antek, we were both in the same place and age. We 
would meet a lot, walk a lot, talk a lot. 


DANI For a while, Antek lived at Kordos’s girlfriend, Agnieszka, and 
you used to spend alot of time there. He moved in there with 
Bozenka, and we would all meet, play bridge, argue and talk. It was 
akind of social centre for all of us. Those were the days when we 
would go anywhere without prior invitation. Not everyone had 
a phone; everyone would come when they wanted, and they were 
always received nicely and given anything in the house. 


VITEK I would come mainly because of Antek. 


DANI Yes. That’s why I saw you in that apartment many times. You 
once told me something Antek would do, that he would lock himself 
in the bathroom. 


VITEK Yes. Once, when we were there, and they started fighting, 
Bozenka told me about it. They would fight a lot, all the time, it was 
terrible, terrible. It’s very unpleasant to be in such a situation, you 
know. About nothing. One day, during such a fight, he suddenly left 
the room and disappeared. Bozenka started crying, and I tried to 
comfort her, and she said, you don’t understand what is happening 
now in situations like this. When it comes to such a fight that he 
wants to hit me, he runs away to the toilet, to the bathroom, where 
he has a hammer and a nail. This is the only way he found to calm 
himself in such a situation. He drives the nail into his foot with the 
hammer. Not every day, but from time to time. He puts it in, and the 
pain calms him down immediately, and he comes back calm. She 
said he would soon come, and he would be completely calm. And 
indeed, he came, pale, quiet, no longer angry. You know, he walked 
alittle strangely; I saw that he really hurt himself. And to me, it 
seemed like something to admire the most, but also to be disgusted 
by; everything was in this thing. You know, when the family 


eventually escaped from him, years after that, before he became 
religious, he wanted to kill them; he really wanted to kill. 


DANI Yes. With an axe. But first, Bozenka left him and married 
Kordos. 


VITEK I don’t quite know what happened there. 
DANI Bozenka left Antek for Kordos. 
VITEK But what happened with Kordos and Agnieszka? 


DANI Kordos left Agnieszka and went with Bozenka. And a few 
years later, Bozenka hung herself. 


VITEK Yes, I know that. 


DANI At Kordos’s house in Constitution Square. Kordos lost control, 
called Antek and said, come and save me. And Antek came and took 
her off the rope and called the police and so on. This is the story 
that happened. 


VITEK He took her down, the one who was the great love of his life. 
He saw her hanging. Can’t imagine how he felt. I remember he was 
crazy about Bozenka, loved her very much. 


Antek and Bozenka Krauze, in the early sixties 


DANI Right, right, sure. Very much. 


In any case, we started seeing each other more frequently because 
of the theatre activity, alot more. Antek was a mutual friend of us 
both, and I acted and was part of the writing team at the theatre, 
not in the group you directed but in Kordos’s group. The theatre 
group met at least once a week, even more. We had performances in 
the G.K. hall, the same hall where years later Isaw the Polish 
production of Hanoch’s “Rubber Merchants”, but we also travelled 
outside Warsaw. I remember at least two train rides, far away, to 
perform at various places that Kordos arranged. There, in the 
theatre group, my romance with Jadzia began. She went to school in 
Mokotoéw and belonged to Kapral’s group in Walterowcy, and I was 
in school in Zoliborz. We would organise dance parties, and she was 
adancer; taught me to dance. Ihadn’t danced before; 
I wouldn’t dance at school parties. But she taught me; she loved to 
dance, and so did I. I danced with her a lot, and slowly, a romance 
began. And I already told you that I got the chata... 


VITEK Chata was a really good thing because it was a good enough 
reason, you didn’t need... It was clear, and if there was already 
a chata, you couldn’t miss out, you know. 


DANI Certainly, certainly. 


VITEK Even if you weren’t sure yet, if the romance had just started 
and you didn’t know yet, the moment there was achata, you 
couldn’t miss out; you had to try. 


DANI With Felek, the relationship started to break down then, even 
before, for several reasons. One of them was Janek (Yanek). I met 
him at school, and he really impressed me. He was completely 
different and very intelligent; we talked about philosophy. Felek was 
simpler in this sense; he hardly read books. 


VITEK Felek was such a rascal. Janek was an intellectual. 


DANI I reached an age where only adventures were no longer 
enough, you know, you needed some kind of closeness, you needed 
other topics, you needed to talk about the books you were reading, 
about movies. It didn’t work so well there. And, of course, a girl also 
got in the middle. Felek had a girlfriend, Aska, whom I also liked; 
this was before I met Jadzia. Anyway, we once slept beside each 
other at some summer camp and started making out. Afterwards, we 
talked and decided that we wouldn’t do it anymore because of Felek, 
but when we returned to Warsaw, I set up a meeting with her, and 
we made out once again. Then she decided to tell Felek. They called 
me in for aconversation in Felek’s little room, and she said, I told 
him. I said, okay, what happened? It’s not a disaster, and I even have 
another girlfriend now; it shouldn’t affect anything. And Felek 
cried. 


VITEK Cried. 


DANI Cried, with tears. And in a very insensitive and unkind way, 
I don’t know why, some sort of feeling of superiority, I told him, 
don’t be a woman; that’s a saying in Polish, yes? 


VITEK You go to prison for that today, but okay. 


DANI Today, you go to prison, but then it was in the general sense 
of the word. 


VITEK In the best sense of the word, yes (laughs). 


DANI Not necessarily against the female sex, don’t be soft, don’t be 
so weak. After I left, I found that I had left my kopciuch, my tobacco 
case, there. This was atime when I smoked a pipe, and I had this 
case. So, I returned to get the kopciuch and found a letter from Felek 
inside it. He wrote that he doesn’t want to see me, that he’s cutting 
ties with me. Fine. 


VITEK It didn’t worry you. 


DANI No, it didn’t, because in any case, we were already growing 
apart. Felek wanted to meet again a week or two later, and Ino 
longer wanted to. I was already with Janek. 


VITEK How did it begin with Janek? 


DANII met him during school breaks; he would approach me, come 
and talk to me. 


VITEK He was older than you. 


DANI He was a few years older but in the same grade, just parallel, 
because he repeated a few years in school. He was looking for my 
closeness, and in some conversation with him, Isaid we were 
planning to go to Israel, and he said that he too was going, after 
matriculation. What do you have with Israel? I asked him. 


VITEK You didn’t know. 


DANI What do you mean, he said, I’m Jewish. I didn’t know; he was 
blond with blue eyes. 


VITEK He looked Polish. 


DANI And for some reason, I thought he was such... such a rascal, 
a person who stayed behind year after year, you know. I was a little 
afraid of him; I didn’t understand why he wanted to connect with 
me. He was looking for my friendship because I was Jewish, one of 
the few Jews in the school. 


VITEK You think that’s the reason. 


DANI I don’t think so, I know so; he told me later. He, of course, 
planned to go to Israel. Israel, Israel, he was a Zionist, dreamed of 
Israel. I tried to get him into Walterowcy; he didn’t really like the 
activity there, but he did attend social gatherings. There he met 
Inka Sobolewska. When he met her, he said, “What do I see here? 
The eyes of a Jewish-style carp”. 


VITEK Janek said that to Inka? 


DANI Yes. And it turns out that that was the sentence that made her 
fall in love with him. 


VITEK Yes? 


DANI Yes (laughing). And they became a couple. I spent much time 
with him and slept over at his house many times because he lived 
far away. 


VITEK He lived with his aunt, right? 


DANI Yes. He was an orphan, a ghetto boy who was thrown over the 
wall. He was four years old when the ghetto was established and six 
years old when he was thrown to the other side. So, he remembered 
the Nazis, remembered the fear. 


VITEK When he was thrown out of the ghetto, he went directly to 
his aunt? 


DANI Yes. The aunt who was on the Aryan side took him in. 
VITEK The aunt looked completely Polish, as did he. 


DANI You could tell Janek was an unusual person; he had strange 
behaviours. When he ate, for example, he would shield the food and 
put it quickly in his mouth, like a sort of bulimia. He was thin, but 
he ate a lot. He also drank a lot of alcohol, unlike in later years, not 
to the point of losing consciousness, which only started in Israel. 
Anyway, he was brilliant, and he brought something new to my life 
because he was a person who thinks in a profound, philosophical 
way. 


VITEK My feeling with him was that he was a bit of a lecturer, giving 
lectures. Everything was very organised with him, and he was 
utterly confident in what he said. 


DANI A lot of it, Vitek, was a style that actually covered up a lack of 


confidence. 
VITEK Yes, as usual. Everything is opposite, we know. 


DANI True, but with him, it unfortunately exploded later on and 
ended in complete self-destruction. Anyway, I was fascinated by 
him, and he was fascinated by me; it was mutual. 


Janek (Jan Ciecwierz Las) 


We used to spend alot of time in awine cellar. There was a café 


called Niespodzianka (surprise) in Constitution Square. There was 
acafé upstairs and awine cellar downstairs. We would drink 
Hungarian wines, vermouth and Egri Bikavér. But it wasn’t drinking 
wine like the French drink wine, tasting or with food; it was simply 
a method of getting drunk. I also guided the group from the school 
in Zoliborz simultaneously, so everything was full, full, full... I met 
with the group once a week. If the weather was good, we met in the 
park, usually in Zeromskiego Park, in front of Jacek and Felek 
Kuron’s house, or in the Citadel, which was a Russian army barracks 
from the eighteenth century, very beautiful and green. So when the 
weather was good, we would meet there, and when the weather was 
bad, we would meet in one of the classrooms at school. I told them 
stories, suspense stories where you had to guess who the murderer 
was or who the thief was. I would take many of the ideas from Jacek 
because Jacek would tell us the same stories. Ihad some hero, 
a detective, whose name I didn’t remember, but when we came to 
the Walterowcy conference in 1992, the guys from Jedynka 
approached me and said, well, tell us about Jaszko (Yashko). They 
still remember this character. 


At that time, afew months after we returned from Krzewent, our 
house was already empty; everything had been shipped, and for 
a period, there was no furniture at all except for a few mattresses. 
I slept at friends; I hardly visited the house. I remember that on my 
last birthday, March 15, 1961, amonth and ahalf before we left, 
Thad a birthday party in the basement of the house. Mother and 
Father weren’t there. I don’t know if you were there, but the house 
was empty. In any case, I had no money and neither did Mother and 
Father, avery complicated financial situation. Father no longer 
worked. Mother still worked to the last moment, but only because 
the manager was afriend and did her a favour. It was avery 
unhealthy situation. 


Then someone said, maybe even Mother, listen, the cultural 
organisation of the Jews runs the ORT organisation courses. It was 


a Jewish organisation that gave money to teach young Jews various 
technical trades. I went there with Janek, and someone told me to 
study electronics, electrical mechanics or something, because the 
teacher doesn’t care who comes and who doesn’t; he signs for 
everyone. [remember the amount; it was three hundred zlotys, 
which was not bad, Vitek, it was not bad. Icame once a month to 
take the money. This guy signed for me and kept saying, it’s too bad, 
why don’t you study already? But I was busy; my thoughts were 
elsewhere, I didn’t have time. But suddenly Ihad some money, so 
I invited people, we went to restaurants... 


I went with a friend of Janek to a very fancy restaurant, and he told 
me, look, [’ll teach you a method for eating and drinking without 
paying. You look at someone older from the province, not from the 
city — you could see it; they would come in with cheap, poorly 
tailored suits. They were usually fat and holding some ridiculous 
bag. Whoever was sitting in this bar, alone and to the side, was 
poor; he was looking for company. Then Janek’s friend would come 
up and said, hello, Sir, I’m here with a friend; all our money was 
stolen, maybe you can invite us for a drink? And that’s it. You were 
set. You would sit, drink and eat at his expense, and he had 
company, you know, sitting, drinking, talking. When you drink, it 
doesn’t matter what you talk about. Ialso remember that once, 
when we went out and were alittle drunk, the police stopped us. 
And [had nothing, no certificate. In Poland, we had to carry an 
identity card, and before that, a student card. It was mandatory to 
carry something with a picture, even a tram ticket, something with 
a recognisable picture. And I had nothing, because just a few weeks 
before they took our travel documents. It wasn’t a passport but 
atravel document. Ihad nothing. But Ihad some _ note, 
aconfirmation that it was taken from me, but without a picture. 
Iremember they debated whether to take me into custody or not, 
and in the end, they let me go. 


Vitek’s monthly pass for the Warsaw tram 


The Tracz brothers in 1960 (Dani on the left, Vitek on the right) 


We were both very confused about going to Israel, staying or going, 
staying or going. It lasted maybe two or three months because we 
had ignored the whole issue before that. I was curious to travel to 
the West; for me, Israel was the West. It wasn’t Asia versus Europe; 
it was the West versus a screwed-up Communist country, so I was 
definitely intrigued. 


VITEK But at that time, both you and I had a girlfriend. 
DANI We had girls. 
VITEK And the main reason for not going was the girl. 


DANI Probably more for you than for me. I think my love for Jadzia 
was not so deep and important. I always saw her as a problematic 
partner; she was unreliable, unfaithful, manipulative, cunning. I felt 
it all the time. After I left, because of the longing for Poland and so 
on, I made much more of it than it really was. The difficulty for me 
was my activities, in the theatre, in the Walterowcy, all these things 
— the ideological activity. I was very attached to what I was doing, 
I believed in it; I thought I was in some avant-garde of a movement 
for socialism with a human face, that’s what it was called. 


The situation became very difficult in the period before the trip. 
That’s it, you have to decide yes or no. Ihad already turned 
eighteen; before that, I didn’t have a say; I couldn’t not travel. No 
one would let me stay. But suddenly, I was eighteen years old; it was 
the final month and a half, and I remember the deliberations, the 
conversations. We would consult with Jacek, with Gaya, with 
Kordos. Together and alone. Iremember the meeting in Three 
Crosses Square, in acafe. You said, tell me, do you want to go or 
not? So I answered, I’ll do what you do, and you got up and hit me 
on the shoulder, hard, like a punch. You wanted me to decide for 
myself. Ialso consulted without you; why? I thought about where 
I would live in case I decided to stay. I met with friends’ parents. 
I met with Edek Krauze’s father, a friend who was near the theatre. 
You know, many people were hanging around the theatre, and 
sometimes I slept over because they had a very big apartment. His 
father was amember of the Party’s central committee, and 
Iconsulted him. I don’t remember the details, but the father said, 
go, you won’t get an apartment, you won’t get a job. He was Jewish, 
of course. 


VITEK Yes. It will not be good for the Jews here. 


DANI I also met with Felek and Jacek’s father. He told me, you can 
always come to us. But where? He didn’t have room; Jacek, Gaya, 
Felek, even Wacek, the cousin, lived there. It was utterly crazy, of 
course, but so lovely. I realised that I actually had nowhere to be. 
Janek told me, you can stay with me, but I’m leaving right after you. 
He had already applied and was waiting for approval. So, I realised it 
was impractical. 


VITEK My memories of those conversations are that we decided we 
weren’t going. We weren’t sure, but our inclination was to stay. 


DANI You’re right; until the end, I tried to escape at the last 
minute. We’ll get to that soon. 


VITEK Although Iwas not present at the event, I know that in 
Walterowcy, there was a meeting and vote organised by Kordos. 
They were voting whether you, not me, were allowed to travel or not 
allowed to travel. In the vote, it was decided that you were not 
allowed, and the only person who disagreed with that was Jacek, 
who said, he is allowed to do what he wants. 


DANI Yes, I was told in retrospect. Although Kordos was entirely 
against it, | would meet and consult with him. In the end, he said to 
me, you know what, maybe you’re doing asmart thing; you’re 
staying away from an atomic bomb. We are here in nuclear terror. 
On one side is Russia, and on the other, the West. 


VITEK At that time, Iwas in arelationship with Kalina. Meeting 
Kalina was, you know, an explosion. She was the most beautiful, the 
smartest, the most special girl. I think she was two years younger 
than me. About your age, maybe. She lived near Nowy Swiat in 
a lovely apartment because her father, who died during the war, was 
avery famous Communist partisan. He was the head of a group of 
partisans, and the Germans caught and killed him. That’s why her 
mother got afabulous apartment. Her mother worked in the 


Communist Party’s Central Committee. She was not a committee 
member but was high up in the administration and was responsible 
for all things related to culture and art. She had a very important 
role. 


DANI But how did it even start? How did the romance begin? 


VITEK Idon’t remember the very beginning. Imet her at the 
theatre, she was probably in your group, and I think I remember, 
you tell me, that you had a beginning of something with Kalina. You 
liked her, she liked you... 


DANI No, not like that. It was some strange and strong friendship. 
She started calling me my little brother, little because she was tall, 
taller than me. 


VITEK She was taller than you but not taller than me. She was 
shorter than me. 


DANI She was very close to me, she always hugged me and talked to 
me, she was a very good friend. She was also friends with Jadzia. 


VITEK So I must have met her through you, I must have met Kalina 
through you. From the first moment it was very strong. She was 
young but very confident, knew exactly what she wanted and was so 
strong, you know, in terms of character. She knew a lot and read 
a lot, was clever. I think the fact that I was a director at the theatre 
made an impression on her. I remember that we went to bed very 
quickly; we slept at her place, in her mother’s apartment. She had 
a private room, and the mother would never enter her room without 
knocking on the door; she very much respected her decisions. There 
was a Strange story there. I became friends with the mother; I liked 
her; she was aclever, beautiful and special woman. She had 
apartner, not ahusband but alover. He was the minister for 
international trade and frequently travelled abroad. So, he was 
there sometimes; I told you about him. He once brought a banana, 
and J ate one for the first time. I’d never even seen a banana before. 


Iremember that every year, we ate an orange our parents gave us, 
but abanana was very unusual. [remember tasting it and not 
understanding how such a fantastic thing could even exist in the 
world. I ate half a banana. 


I was with her a lot, with Kalina, and it was very intense right away. 
For both of us. Her mother loved me very much and was on my side 
in all these things. She told me that Kalina receives a letter every 
day from a famous journalist, who had been the mother’s lover for 
some time. They had gone on vacation together a year or two 
earlier, and while they were there, the mother went to a meeting 
and left him and Kalina alone. According to the mother, Kalina got 
into his bed and slept with him. Seduced him. The mother knew 
somehow, and since Kalina was under sixteen, it was a crime. And 
this man ran away, ran away from Poland. He was accused, I think 
there was an accusation, and he ran away and lived in South 
America and never came back. He never wrote to the mother, but he 
wrote to Kalina every day. Every day. A strange story. I didn’t talk to 
Kalina about it; the mother asked that it remain a secret. 


DANI During this period, we had already received the travel permit, 
and we already knew that we were going, that we were allowed to 
go. To get the permit, we had to give up our Polish citizenship. 


VITEK Iremember it being written there - that I voluntarily 
renounce my Polish citizenship - and Isaid, Idon’t want to 
renounce it, so they said, then you won’t get it. So, I signed. This 
whole thing was surreal, you know, all at once, so many things at 
once. Meeting anew world, and all the friends, and perhaps the 
greatest love, one of the greatest. I was young, approaching twenty- 
one, exams too, quite hard work to pass the exams; I worked at 
home a lot. I prepared for the exams. Everything was very heated. 


DANI I wanted you to tell me a little more about the shipments of 
the objects, the shipment of the family and your personal one. 


VITEK Yes. It turned out that I had the right to send an additional 
shipment as a separate family since I was over eighteen. Somehow, 
Father found out. I travelled as if I were a different family because 
there was amaximum of things that each family could take, say 
a litre of vodka, three kilos of ham, one hundred grams of gold, one 
pair of bicycles, all kinds of nonsense, and suddenly we were 
allowed twice as much of everything. I was completely uninvolved in 
it; Father organised everything and sent me to sign. He gave me 
money in an envelope and said, you will have to give it to the person 
who provides the approval; otherwise, they won’t allow you to send 
it all. Abribe. Ihad never given abribe in my life; 
I didn’t understand. It seemed very surreal. I said, but how will 
I know? He said, you’ll know; he will make it completely clear to 
you. 


So, I went with a friend, and there was a special hall with the big 
box, the container, which we also had in Israel, like a small house. 
They opened the box and started taking things out and saying, this 
is okay, this is okay, this is not okay. Little by little, a small 
mountain of things that should not be taken was collected. About 
some copper thing, they said, oh, it’s gold, and what a bicycle - 
it’stoo new, it’slike anew bicycle, you can’ttake it, and 
it’s forbidden and... all kinds of things you can’t take. In the end, 
this man came up to me and said, well, what are we going to do with 
all these things? I understood it was time, so I said it would be fine. 
He looked at me sternly and said, are you sure it will be fine? I said, 
sure, sure, it will be fine. So he said, okay, put everything in, 
everything can go. They put the things inside and sealed it, put 
some sort of seal on it, and I saw that it was no longer possible to 
open it. Well, then we went out to wait for some documents, and 
I said to my friend, let’s just give them part of it; they don’t know 
how much is here, and they’ve already placed the seal, so let’s take 
some of the money and have a celebration and give them only part. 
He said, fine, and I took out about half of the money, put it in my 
pocket and kept it with me. This man came a few times, looked, left. 


I wasn’t sure when it was allowed until, at acertain moment, he 
came and stood with his back to me and his hands behind his back, 
like that, you know. 


DANI Yes, give me the money. 


VITEK Yes. So I gave him the envelope. He left and returned after 
five, ten minutes and said, what did you do? You gave me half. 
Father knew the price; I didn’t know there was such a thing as 
a fixed price. That every family pays like that. He said, you gave me 
half. How do I explain this? It’s not just for me; I get some, the 
manager, and the deputy manager. There are six or seven people 
along the way, and no one will believe me. Everyone will think 
Istole the money; give me the rest. Isaid, Ihave no idea, 
Idon’t know. We received the certificate, and he left, and 
Iremember we went, drank, ate, Idon’t remember what we did. 
I didn’t feel guilty; I thought they were thieves and it’s allowed to 
steal from thieves. This is one of my sins because he must have had 
problems after that; maybe he had to pay from his wages. It sits on 
my conscience. 


This whole cloud of the trip became heavier and heavier, but after 
awhile, I remember coming home, and Mother said that the police 
had come and taken the passports, the travel documents. Again, it 
was unclear what would happen - we’re going? we’re not going? 
Father started disappearing from the house; suddenly, he was gone 
for days. There was asevere tension at home, you know, 
Communists, after all. Maybe someone will go to prison? Maybe 
Mother, perhaps Father, it wasn’t clear. We, meanwhile, both of us, 
were having a fantastic time, the best time of our lives, and we were 
constantly debating whether to go or not to go. You said you would 
do what Iwould; you also told Mother and Father, and you 
disappeared. In fact, you were hardly at home at that time. I was at 
home all the time and helped Mother and Father; there were all 
kinds of things I had to do. For along time we didn’t know what 
would happen, we waited. Then they gave us back the documents, 


and Father said, I don’t care if they go or not, I’m going. If you want 
to stay, you all can stay. I’m going. Then Mother said, if Father goes 
and you don’t go, the family falls apart, and I don’t want to live. 


DANI 11] kill myself. 


VITEK She didn’t say the word suicide; she said, I don’t want to live. 
If you don’t come, I don’t want to live. I looked at her, you know, 
I couldn’t believe it, you really wouldn’t want to live? She said, yes, 
if you don’t come, I don’t want to live. So, on the spot, I said, 
I’m going. I decided immediately that Ihad no choice, and I was 
going. Somehow, we let you know that I decided to go, and you said, 
okay, I’ll come to the train station. I won’t be at home, but I will 
come to the train station at the last minute. And that’s how 
Iremember it, that you really came at the last minute. After the 
decision, Iwent to Kalina and told her, listen, this is what 
happened, I have to go, come with me. In the meantime, it turned 
out that she was pregnant. 


DANI Did you already know then, or did you find out later? 


VITEK Not sure; it’s utterly unclear to me now whether I knew or 
not. It was complicated. If Ihad known, I would have just gone 
crazy. Now, I didn’t have much time, but I kept ringing her, and she 
wouldn’t talk to me. She cried all the time. I said, come with me, 
and she said, under no circumstances am I going with you; I have 
nothing to do in Israel, I have nothing to do there. This is my place. 
I’m not going. You made a commitment; you have to be here. Then 
came the day, and that’s it, we’re going. We’re leaving. 


The Tracz family, a short while before leaving Poland 


Leaving 


VITEK Before the trip, you disappeared. You would come and go, in 
and out, and in the last few days, when we decided to go, you 
weren’t there at all. You said we’d meet on the train. What did you 
do? 


DANII slept at various people, Antek and Bozenka, Janek, my friend 
Krauze. 


VITEK Why did you decide not to be at home? 


DANI I was nervous and confused. I didn’t know what to do and 
thought I would feel bad at home. I wanted to be with friends, to say 
goodbye. I remember the last day. I spent the last twenty-four hours 
with Jadzia. I think Antek and Bozenka gave us their apartment, and 
they slept elsewhere. For some reason, I arranged to eat lunch with 
aclassmate I wasn’tso close to, Andrzej Wojtynski, who later 


became the deputy mayor of Warsaw. We met him and ate at the bar 
in the train station. I even remember what I ordered: schaboszczak 
(pork rib schnitzel), I remember it. 


VITEK You could have said I’m not travelling. 


DANI Theoretically, I could have because I was already eighteen 
years old. Before that, I would have been thrown out by force; I had 
no right to decide to stay in Poland unless someone adopted me. 
I even inquired into it but quite quickly saw that it was impractical. 
And, to be alone, Vitek... I knew they wouldn’t give me an 
apartment; what would Ido without a profession, even before 
university? How would I manage? 


VITEK Well, there was Walterowcy, there was the whole group. 


DANI It’s all true, and on the other hand, I was curious, as you were 
too. The option to travel to the West fascinated me. It 
wasn’t obvious; it was mixed, and I was confused. I didn’t know 
what to do; I did a lot of stupid things. 


VITEK It’sinteresting that we didn’tfeel any anger that you 
disappeared. We just saw that this is how it is and accepted it. We 
were also sure that you would come, there was no doubt. 


DANI Yes, You and Mother were very reasonable; you accepted me 
as Iam. You were not angry. 


VITEK I was extremely busy, constantly running errands, and hardly 
saw anyone. Father was also hardly around; there was a period when 
he would disappear from the house. I was also worried about Mother 
and what would happen. I believed that she was really in a situation 
where she was ready to kill herself. That she was in danger should 
things not work out. It could be that Mother’s condition also 
affected your decision to go without arguing. You said that whatever 
I decide, you would also do — that dumped it all on me; if it 
didn’t work out, I would be to blame. I would be guilty if I chose to 


stay and Mother killed herself. 


DANI I behaved badly, but for me, it was a way out of my confusion; 
I was terribly confused. It’s not coincidental that I don’t remember 
much of the last few weeks, I don’t remember almost anything. 


VITEK It was also quite unusual for you because you didn’t have an 
attitude of admiration or envy towards me. We were perfectly fine, 
but it was not abig brother situation - whatever he decides, 
I believe he will decide wisely. It was much more - I don’t want to 
decide, let someone else decide for me. 


DANI No, I think you’re underestimating. It was more complex. 
Because you never had an older brother, I have no doubt that you 
have many holes in your understanding of what a relationship 
between a younger and older brother is. The issue of closeness, 
whether it be emotional or friendship, does not determine 
everything. A big brother is always the big, strong brother, who you 
are a little afraid of and always admire a little and a little jealous of, 
and whom you want to be like a little but also rebel against. I’ve told 
you in various conversations that it is difficult for me to confront 
you. I don’t argue with you. The solution I found to not get hurt by 
you and not to fight is to listen and ignore. I had no other way. 


VITEK But we didn’t have a fight in Poland. We only had a serious 
fight in England. 


DANI Except for the fight in England, there was no fight, there 
never was. We had a natural distance between a young man and an 
adolescent boy. That’s a huge difference. When you were eighteen, 
Iwas fifteen. Think for amoment, when you were sixteen, I was 
thirteen. 


VITEK You were always good at math. 
DANI Well, at that time, Father felt that he might be in danger. 


VITEK Yes. I didn’t know anything about it. It was typical of Father, 


and I quite admire it. When we got the travel permit a year 
previously, he decided that he would go to Russia and try to get 
Eliahu Globerman, Mother’s relative, out of the Gulag (labour 
camp). Now that I think about it, that was a completely crazy idea. 


DANI He was a brave man. 


VITEK It’s not only brave, it’s also alittle crazy and unthinkable. 
What was the idea? That Father would travel with an organised 
group to Russia and participate in the May 1st parade. Before that, 
he would try to meet people like Wanda Wasilewska, the writer, who 
was Close to Stalin and her sister worked with Mother, and ask them 
for help. But the main idea was that he would march on May 1st with 
millions of people, and there, at Lenin’s mausoleum, all the great 
leaders would sit. It was acustom that people who had requests 
would throw Khrushchev flowers with a letter of request. He sat 
there, and they would throw the flowers up high, and assistants 
would catch the flowers and show them to Khrushchev. Father 
decided that he would throw a request to release Eliahu, an old, sick 
man. He entered the Gulag because he was a Zionist, the charge 
against him was Zionism, and for Father, that was a political act. 
Also family, also politics, all together. Totally crazy, and with close 
to zero chance of success. I think Eliahu was released a year after 
that, and he probably would have gotten out no matter what. Slowly 
they let them all go. 


So Father went and returned on an organised trip, thinking they 
wouldn’t notice, but something happened, which he only told us 
about on the train, only after the train crossed the border into 
Austria. It turns out that, completely by chance, some Russian spy 
escaped to America exactly during the days when Father was in 
Moscow, and the authorities checked more than usual and saw that 
aperson who once had been in counter-espionage was now 
travelling to Israel. We also know that he had a close friend in the 
Israeli embassy. 


DANI His name was Netzer. He was a cultural attaché, I think, or an 
economic attaché. It was usually the cover of the Mossad. 


VITEK So they asked, why was he in Moscow on the exact days the 
spy escaped? He probably has something to do with it. And when 
Father came back, they started making problems for him. 
That’s why they came and took our passports before the trip. The 
apartment was already empty, without furniture; people gave us 
military beds, then they took our passports, and we waited. We 
didn’t know what was happening. It was clear to me that something 
was going on here, but it was not clear what. Father was not at 
home for days. There was tension, and we didn’t know what was 
going on, Mother didn’t say, and she must have known. And we 
waited. That was the time when I said, I’m not going, and Mother 
was so stressed. No one knew what would happen; she was probably 
afraid that Father would be arrested. 


DANI Father was also afraid of being arrested, he told us. 


VITEK He was sure he would be arrested. He was really afraid; he 
was afraid of what would happen to us, all of us. He wanted to go; 
for him the whole issue of Zionism was so strong. As he was once 
a Communist, he was now a Zionist. One day he came with the 
passports in hand and said, we have three or four days, and we have 
to go, otherwise I don’t know what will happen. We quickly sorted it 
out, went crazy and ran around. At that time, I went to Kalina and 
said, listen, I have to go. All this happened in these final three-four 
days. Father said, we have to go, Itold Mother I’mnot going, 
Mother said, if you don’t go I don’t want to live, Father said, 
I’m going and Idon’tcare, you can all stay, Isaid, fine, then 
I’m going. You said, I will do what you do, and you disappeared. 
Kalina didn’t want to talk to me, didn’t want anything. She was very 
angry with me. I felt Ihad no choice, I had to go. I begged her, but 
she was not ready to talk to me. I called her ten times a day, and she 
wouldn’t talk to me, wouldn’t answer at all, nothing. I went 
completely crazy with this whole story; I was very much in love. She 


was also pregnant, and I knew she was pregnant. 
DANI And you knew she would have an abortion. 


VITEK I didn’t know, I didn’t know what would happen. She was 
early in her pregnancy, I think it was the second month. In any case, 
there were very few days, and I had to help Mother, I had to help 
Father. You disappeared. Then the day arrived, a very hot day. It was 
my birthday. Mother said, birthday. I was twenty-one, exciting and 
strange. Avery hot day. Icame with Mother and Father. You 
hadn’t arrived yet. We got our own compartment which started to 
fill up with flowers and chocolates that people had brought. A hot 
day... the smell of the flowers started to be excessive, overpowering, 
slowly alot of people gathered. A hundred people, I think. During 
this period, Poles no longer travelled to Israel; it was very unusual, 
so most of the passengers on this train were Russians who came to 
Poland to go to Israel. I think we were the only Polish family there. 
There were a lot of people in front of one carriage, just for us. Father 
was white, white as paper. Angry. Moving, nervous. Moving his 
teeth like he used to when he was nervous. He didn’t speak. Mother 
cried, sat in the carriage and cried. 


DANI He also had to leave his lover, whom he was very much in love 
with. 


VITEK I’m not sure how much in love he really was. 


DANI Understand, Vitek, afterwards she wrote that she was there, 
do you know that she was at the station? She just didn’t come closer 
but stood in the distance. 


VITEK He was just angry. Very angry, was pale and angry. 
Didn’t speak. And people were standing, who were these people? 
Some of them friends of Mother and Father, all the good friends and 
people who worked with Mother, many, many. I would say at least 
half were people in their fifties and sixties, and the other half were 
our friends, yours and mine. Lots of friends from Walterowcy, more 


from your world than mine. Little by little, everyone gathered, this 
whole thing took about two hours, and there was crying... the sound 
of crying. Everyone cried. The sound was oh ohhh, the sound of 
people crying. Standing and crying, sitting and crying. We all 
understood and were sure that this is it. This is forever; we would 
never see each other again. That was the feeling, people leaving 
won’t come back, and those staying won’t leave. It’s the end of all 
friendships, of all relationships, the end of everything that was. 


DANI And rightly so, we were right. I mean, thirty years later there 
was achange, but in the reality that existed we were 100 percent 
right. 


VITEK We all knew we wouldn’t see each other again, and we 
didn’t know what to do about it. Not easy, not easy. Father was 
constantly trying to be busy with the pekalach, the bags, putting 
them here or moving them there, and what to do with the flowers 
and where to put the chocolates. Istood by the window with 
Mother, we waited, and there was some tension about whether you 
would come or not, but you did. I would say from my memory you 
arrived about an hour before we left. Something like that, maybe 
less. You arrived and entered the carriage, and we were all there, the 
four of us. 


DANI Iremember eating at arestaurant and going out to the 
platform, where everyone was already waiting, lots of people. I said 
goodbye to Jadzia and she cried, I didn’t cry. Ihugged her and 
suddenly she whispered, Zenek, run away! She told me to run and 
Isaid okay, Iturned back and started running. Iran along the 
platform until I got to the doors, went in, and then a policeman 
caught me. He asked where I wanted to go, and I said I wanted to go 
out into the city. He asked for documents and in the meantime some 
more cops arrived, held me there, until Mother arrived, crying 
terribly, took my hand and took me away. We went out and 
I shouted, Jadzia! Iran to her, and we hugged again, until someone 
grabbed me and pushed me into the carriage. 


VITEK I was constantly looking to see if Kalina had arrived. I prayed 
she would come. She said she wouldn’t come. Gaya Kuron arrived 
and Jacek didn’t, we were talking by the window, and I asked her, 
where is Jacek? So she said that Jacek had decided not to come so 
that we could have time alone. All because of some nonsense that 
she told him that maybe... he had some crazy idea that Gaya might 
love me. That was completely untrue. They had this game — they 
would ask, if you weren’t with me then who would you choose to be 
with? And one time she said, Vitek. That’s why he decided that he 
should give us the space, the quiet and the respect to do what we 
want. It was very sad, you know, because he was very important to 
me, and the fact that he didn’t come... it was hard. Antek was there, 
of course, constantly trying to help and take care of me and ask if 
there was anything to do. And suddenly I saw Kalina. I saw Kalina 
standing behind everyone with a friend of hers. She had this thin, 
tall girlfriend who was not very pretty. 


DANI I remember, an unattractive friend she was always with. 


VITEK Yes. So, she was standing there with this friend, and Iran 
from the carriage, trying to get to her. When I arrived - there was 
no Kalina. I shouted, she must have turned and left. I saw her from 
a distance and saw that she was crying hysterically. 


In the photo - Kalina 
Caption: To my beloved Witus, Kalina. 28.3.1961 


(Two months before Vitek's departure, before it was known that he was going 


to leave Poland) 


And then you came and... I don’t remember, there must have been 
more goodbyes, we said goodbye to this and goodbye to that, and at 
acertain moment some Russian woman entered our compartment 
with asuitcase. Apparently, there was no room in_ other 
compartments, and Father tried to take the suitcase, put it up, and 
she started yelling at him, don’t touch my suitcase. She was angry 
with him. Father also got angry, let her go, go to hell, something 
like that, unpleasant. Suddenly we were in an unpleasant situation 
with some Russian woman there, but okay. I was by the window of 
the carriage, and you came and stood next to me, you said goodbye, 
you kissed Jadzia, people came to say goodbye. And the train started 
to move slowly. And as the train started moving, all the people 
started walking, with the train, with us. Everyone was crying and 
shouting, you know, panic began. They walked and the train began 
to move faster and faster, people were left further and further 
behind, until there was no one left, only Felek and Antek. 


DANI I saw Felek, the old friend I had a terrible fight with the final 
year in Poland, running after us with his hands in the air and 
a pained look, then dropping his hands and crying. 


VITEK Antek and Felek ran with us and shouted, said something, 
and we were by the window. We saw that the platform was going to 
end and that they... they’re not looking, they will fall. We yelled at 
them, be careful, and they didn’t pay attention, didn’t hear. We saw 
that the platform ended, and they both fell; thank God nothing 
happened to them, and at that moment, you jumped. You tried to 
jump out of the window. to help them? It’s not clear what happened 
there. But when you jumped, I caught you by the legs and pulled you 
back. Shortly, we were alone, sitting and travelling. There was 
enormous tension inside the compartment; it was not clear what 
was happening; we sat. Father wasn’t willing to speak, Mother cried, 
you cried. The next thing I remember is that we crossed the border. 


Grazyna (Gaya) Kuron, Jacek’s wife, was arrested due to her 
political activity in 1981, with the declaration of a military 
regime in Poland. She fell ill in prison and was released to 
ahospital run by Marek Edelman, adoctor and deputy 
commander of the Warsaw Ghetto Uprising. The authorities did 
not enable Jacek, who was also imprisoned, to visit the hospital. 
Gaya died on November 23, 1982. Jacek was given permission to 
attend the funeral. 


Jacek and Gaya Kuron 


Gaya’s Funeral - Jacek and Marek Edelman 
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The Move to Israel 1961-1962 


VITEK We crossed the border. At that moment, Father said, listen, 
Iwas accused of being involved in espionage; I was interrogated. 
A Party member helped me and said I must travel quickly. Be gone 
within three to four days. That’s why we had to leave so quickly. 
When the train stopped at the first station in Austria, we saw an 
advertisement for Coca-Cola. We had a few dollars, so we hurried 
down, ran, and bought two bottles of Coca-Cola. We took one sip, 
which was disgusting; we couldn’t drink it. We threw the bottles and 
returned to the train. We had reached the West. 


DANI When we arrived in Vienna, we were placed in a transit camp 
for Jews. On the one hand, the Jewish Agency from Israel worked 
there, and on the other hand, the Joint, the American Jewry. The 
Joint tried to persuade people to go to America, and the Zionists 
tried to persuade them to go to Israel. [remember the internal 
arguments that took place. We slept in large halls, and next to us 
was aRomanian family who decided to go to America. They 
didn’t understand why we were going to Israel. About half of the 
Jews who managed to leave Poland and Romania at that time went 
to America, and half to Israel. 


VITEK You know, any human being with common sense would go 
anywhere other than Israel. Obviously, of all the places, Israel was 
the hardest. 


DANI We slept a night or two in the transit camp. I remember we 
left there for a walk with Father and Mother. Father had some 
money, and we had lunch in asmall restaurant. We ate 
kartoffelsuppe, the same potato soup that Elfrida would make us at 
home, something very ordinary. Two days later, a delegation of 


American Zionists arrived at the camp and made us an offer. 


VITEK Father came and said, listen, we have to decide. Either we 
wait two more days and go to Italy or Marseille and from there by 
ship, or we fly. It turned out that two Boeing planes belonging to 
a Joint delegation were touring Europe, and they flew straight to Tel 
Aviv. They asked to take a family travelling to Tel Aviv from Poland, 
one family per plane, and they offered us to be one of the two 
families. 


DANI In many ways, we were a model family — parents with two 
children, two boys who were about to enlist in the army. 


VITEK And of course, it would have been nicer, you know, that the 
next day we would already be in Israel. 


DANI For us, it was the first flight in our lives. 


VITEK So we agreed. I had a special suit made for the trip. I read in 
“Przekr6j” about the latest fashion in the West. It was a topic that 
interested me, and Iread that the latest fashion is rotten green 
corduroy. Somewhere, I found corduroy in a ‘green rot’ colour, or 
what I thought was a ‘green rot’ colour. I found a seamstress who 
sewed women’s clothes; she didn’t quite know how to sew for men 
but she made me a suit from this corduroy. I thought I would arrive 
in Israel and get off the plane dressed in the West’s latest fashion. 
Iwore this suit for the flight. We got on one plane, and they 
separated us because all the passengers wanted to be close to 
a Jewish immigrant. What impressed me the most was that each one 
of the ‘Joint’ people on the plane had a tag on their clothes with 
their names and where they were from. It was the first custom I saw 
in the West, you know, and I was convinced that in the West, there is 
such acustom, avery good custom, that you don’t have to ask 
people what their name is because everyone wears their name on 
their clothes and that’s how you know. Everything seemed new and 
very, very intriguing to me. I was seated in the front. 


DANI Iwas sitting somewhere else. I was terribly embarrassed 
because we didn’t know a word of English, and they didn’t know 
Polish. They tried speaking to me in Yiddish, but 
I didn’t understand. 


VITEK I was surrounded by excited people who took pictures of me; 
they also got notes, looked at me, wrote on the notes, and said all 
kinds of things that were not clear to me. I understood they were 
excited that this was it; after two thousand years, aJew was 
returning to the Holy Land. They asked me if I wanted something, 
maybe whiskey, so I recognised the word whiskey. Yes. They started 
bringing me whiskey. I got whiskey after whiskey, and slowly I got 
drunk. I remember the plane began to descend, and I saw Tel Aviv 
from above in the distance. It was a spectacular sight; I will never 
forget it, acompletely white city. I hadn’t seen anything like that. 
A white city from above, you couldn’t see any red, no blue, no green. 
White. All the roofs were white; all the houses; everything was 
white. 


* STi tea 


Tel Aviv in an aerial photograph from the 1960s, the White City 

When we landed, everyone around me was crying with excitement; 
we had arrived. As soon as they opened the door, an enormous heat 
wave entered. It was June 3™ — enormous, enormous, enormous 


heat. A heatwave. Very very hot, and I was already quite drunk. 
I was wearing this green suit, and I was so hot! I was sweating like 
crazy. There was a group of people with cameras on the tarmac, and 
everyone was taking pictures, you know, as if a president had come 
to visit. A group of people dressed very colourfully, in short shirts 
and dresses, was standing behind afence, and they were all 
shouting at me, Vitek, Vitek. I didn’t know any of them, but 
Iunderstood they knew me. We entered some hall to register and 
met the family when we came out. 


DANI Ori Levi, Talila’s husband, offered to take you and me on his 
Vespa (motorcycle). 


VITEK Yes. Iremember sitting in the back of the sidecar; I was hot 
and drunk. We went to Yochanan and Sara’s house, Mother’s sister. 
There was a kind of evening in our honour there, a party, and then 
you were named Dani, and Iwas named Avital. Talila, 
Sara’s daughter, chose the names for us. Zenek — Zeni - Dani, you 
will be Dani. Vitek - Vital — Avital, you will be Avital. I stayed with 
the name Avital for a short period, and you with the name Dani... 
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The Tracz family’s immigration certificate 


DANI For life. 


VITEK After awhile, Irealised that Avital could also be 
a girl’s name, and I didn’t like that, so I went back to Vitek. 


DANI Years later, when we were working on “Fantasy on a Romantic 
Theme”, Iwas walking with you on the street in Tel Aviv, and 
suddenly someone shouted “Avital, Avital”. A guy with a moustache 
that we didn’t recognise at first approached us, and he reminded us 
that he’d been with us in the ulpan in Ein HaShofet when you were 
still called Avital. Anyway, we slept at Ori Levi and Talila Ben 
Zakkai’s house on the first night; it was very close by. 


VITEK In the same neighbourhood. Such a beautiful place, lovely, 
very nice apartments. 


Ori and Talila (Vitek and Dani’s cousin) on their wedding day. Ori was a theatre 

and film actor (he was called the Israeli Yul Brynner because of his baldness). 

Talila worked as a culture reporter in the press and on radio, following a short 
career in the theatre 


DANI Yes, we were very impressed, but today, in retrospect, we 
know that they were modest apartments. It wasn’t luxury. 


VITEK But for us... 


DANI They seemed rich to us, but these were modest apartments of 
the middle class. I visited them a lot in the seventies and eighties, 
and I want to tell you, it really was relatively modest. Israel, in 
general, was a modest country and not super-duper rich. There was 
no showoff, at least not in our area. Everyone in our social and 
family environments was relatively modest, not very rich. 
I remember that the first night in Israel, at Talila and Ori’s, I slept 
on a sofa and you on a folding bed beside me. I lit a cigarette, and 
we talked briefly until we fell asleep. I want to add that from the 
moment we passed the Czech Republic, we relaxed, and everything 
was very new and interesting. 


VITEK It was interesting, but I was in a terrible state, Dani. 


DANI I wasn’t yet. I was in a terrible state in the kibbutz when the 
excitement of arriving in a new place had passed. 


VITEK I was from the first moment. For many months, I was in the 
farewell process. 


DANI During the first days in Israel, Mother took us on trips to visit 
family and friends. 


We travelled with her to Haifa, Jerusalem, and Beer Sheva. About 
aweek later, you and I visited our uncle, Father’s brother, Yasha 
(Yaakov) Mohel. He lived in Moshav Ramat Tzvi and ran the 
consumer shop there. We knew them back in Warsaw. He had two 
sons, Moshe, Mosik, and Zeev, whom we called Velwele. 


We spent a week there and were struck by a severe heat wave. We 
suffered terribly. 


VITEK Terrible heat, terrible. And there was no cooling system, not 


even a refrigerator. 


DANI There were no refrigerators, not even in the shop, only 
iceboxes. Every morning, they would bring ice, put it in the box and 
sprinkle salt on it so it wouldn’t melt quickly. It was intolerable. It 
was rough for us; we were not used to such heat. We couldn’t sleep. 


First days in Israel - back right: Vitek, Riva and Dani; front right: Yaakov Mohel, 
Yehuda’s brother, and Aunt Feigel Tuchman, Riva’s sister 


The Yaakov Mohel family in Moshav Ramat Tzvi. Standing from the left: Yaakov 
Mohel, Yehuda’s brother, and his wife Batya. Sitting from the left: Moshe 
(Mosik) Mohel, Zeev (Velwele) Mohel and an unknown friend 


VITEK It was impossible, terrible. 


DANI But there was an interesting thing; Iremember they hung 
a big white sheet outside and screened the movie “The Bridge on 
the River Kwai”. It was the first Western film we ever saw, in Poland, 
we couldn’t see such films. In the moshav, I also found a stack of the 
Polish weekly published in Israel at the time, “Od Nowa,” on one of 
the cupboards. Iwas particularly enthusiastic about astory in 
instalments by the Polish writer Marek Htasko, who was in Israel 
then and wrote a story called “On the Day of His Death”. The name 
alludes to the death of Jesus, but the story, which takes place in Tel 
Aviv, tells of two Poles who came to Israel and went through 
challenging adventures — a powerful and shocking story. Years later, 
I learned that the friend’s character in the story was based on Jurek 
Press, who became a close friend of mine. The girl who appears in 
the story and commits suicide is based on the girl Htasko fell in love 
with, Esther Steinbach, with whom you also had a brief romance. 


VITEK After visiting the moshav, we were sent to the ulpan in 
Kibbutz Ein HaShofet (‘ulpan’ is a Hebrew language school for new 
immigrants). 


DANI We got there through a friend of Mother’s from the Warsaw 
kindergarten-teacher seminary, Deborah Einstein, who was Arik 
Einstein’s mother. Deborah had a sister who lived on the kibbutz, 
a Hebrew teacher at the ulpan, who helped us get accepted. It was 
called a kibbutz-ulpan; we had four hours of Hebrew studies and 
four hours of work each day. We did all kinds of jobs. I also 
remember quite difficult things: in the middle of summer, we went 
to lay water lines for irrigation, do you remember? 


VITEK Yes, to me, it didn’t seem that difficult. I liked working on the 
plantations. Collecting the chickens in the coops was the most 
difficult. There were thousands of chickens, and it was terrible, 
terrible; they were in a terrible situation there, killing each other; 
there were constant wars. 


DANI It was pretty gross. I somehow avoided it. But wherever they 
sent me, I went, and they quickly learned I was diligent. A worker. 
Finally, I got to the cattle, to work with sheep. It was a good job. 
I would take them to places with carob trees, and with a big stick 
I would get the carobs, and they would eat them. I was a shepherd. 
I really liked it, and they really liked me. 


VITEK I believe that with all your experience in Walterowcy, it was 
easier for you to enter the kibbutz world than it was for me. You had 
good relations with people in the kibbutz, not only with the 
ulpanites. It even seems to me that amoment came when you 
thought, or they thought, of inviting you to join the kibbutz. 


DANI Right, they asked me to stay. I worked with the guys from the 
kibbutz and became friends with them. 


VITEK I didn’t participate in the kibbutz life; I hardly knew anyone 
from the kibbutz itself. These were two separate groups; it was not 


asimple combination between the people in the kibbutz and the 
ulpanites, and there were no connections. I hardly knew anyone 
there except for people we knew through Mother and Father. 
I didn’t try to get to know anyone either. 


DANI You also left early. You went to university. 
VITEK Yes, you stayed much longer than me. 


DANI We lived in shacks; each shack had three or four rooms. It was 
nice, Vitek, we liked the food, do you remember? 


VITEK Yes, the dining room was very nice; we liked the type of food. 


DANI The homemade salads, the “instead of’s”. Do you remember 
the “instead of’s”? The “bimkom”? There was food, but there was 
always something “instead of” you could ask for. You didn’t like 
chicken, so you could get something else instead. 


VITEK Yes. And Iremember that on Yom Kippur, they made some 
big meal with ham and cream or something like that, horse with 
cream. 


DANI They also worked on Yom Kippur and offered to anyone 
willing to work that it would count for three times as much work. 
I was delighted to work and worked a lot, specifically with the cattle; 
Icleaned the pens or something and earned many free hours. 
I remember it very well. 


VITEK Yes, Iremember; I also worked. They raised pigs on the 
kibbutz; they had a piggery. Do you remember what they called it? 


DANI Rabbitry. 


VITEK Rabbitry. Although a rabbit is not kosher either, they were 
uncomfortable calling it a pig. As if they raised rabbits, I remember 
it made us laugh a lot. 


DANI Well, among the ulpanites, there were the observant who 


were close to Judaism; I remember they didn’t eat any meat in the 
dining room or smoke or work on Shabbat. There was an elderly 
Russian who said, listen, I kept the traditions with the Soviets, so 
why wouldn’t I keep them here? 


VITEK Yes. There were also lovely girls. 
DANI Did you have an affair there? 


VITEK Yes, yes, with the English girl, Patricia. You later stole her 
from me. 


DANI There were immigrants from many countries, from America, 
England, France, Morocco, and Cuba. 


Dani and Vitek (in the centre of the photo) at the entertainment show with 
fellow ulpanites at the kibbutz 


VITEK There was a young boy from Morocco, I think, who spoke all 
languages — Polish, Russian, English, French, Arabic, Hebrew. He 
had an incredible talent; he would hear people talking, and within 
afew days he could speak to them in their language. He spoke 


Polish with us. I also remember that one evening, I went for a walk 
and met a group of Palestinian Arabs who worked there. They sat 
around the fire and roasted chicken, pieces of chicken. It was 
unusually delicious. Isat and talked to them, and suddenly they 
started talking to me in Polish. It turned out that they had worked 
with the Polish army when it passed through Palestine and thus 
learned abit of the language. It was very special and surprising. 
I also remember the kibbutz night watchman. I would go for a walk 
in the evenings and meet him; he was an older man and very smart, 
very educated; he knew Latin and Greek and had extensive 
knowledge. It made abig impression on me that such a person 
works in akibbutz in asimple job. It was quite common in the 
kibbutzim; very educated people became simple labourers. 


DANI That was the ideology, to leave the old life behind. The story 
about the Polish-speaking Arabs also reminds me of a story. When 
I was still in the kibbutz, I went with a Polish friend to walk around 
Nazareth. It was not far from the kibbutz, and I was curious to visit 
there because I knew it was an Arab city and that its mayor was 
a Communist. We walked around the streets and spoke to each other 
in Polish, and suddenly, from all directions, we heard that we were 
being spoken to in Polish. It turned out that the Polish army had 
been in Nazareth for acertain period, and some Poles had stayed 
and married the local women or the men; after all, there were also 
women in the Polish army. We saw blond children and entire 
families speaking Polish. It was very interesting. 


VITEK During this period, we also had the incident in the Carmel 
market with the ham. 


DANI Yes, it was a month or two after we arrived in Israel during 
one of the vacations from the kibbutz. 


VITEK When we left Poland, they let us take all kinds of things, like 
vodka and ham, schinken. How do you say schinken in Hebrew? 


DANII think cooked pork thigh, there’s no real name for it. But they 
say schinken. 


VITEK Yes, it’s a well-known Polish food, not kosher, and in those 
days, it was hard to find in Israel. We knew you could bring 
something like that and sell it; everybody did it, so we brought 
schinken in a box. 


DANI Big, triangular tin boxes. 


VITEK I think there were three kilos there, maybe more; we brought 
the maximum that was allowed. 


DANI Of course. It was also difficult to get these boxes in Poland. 
VITEK So, one day, Father told us the boxes had to be sold. 
DANI He was embarrassed to do it himself. 


VITEK He was embarrassed, for sure. I remember we took them in 
a mesh bag so you could see what was in it. Father sent us to a shop 
in the Carmel market, and we decided to go together; we thought it 
would be a nice trip. When we arrived, it turned out that there were 
two such stores, one opposite the other. There were very few non- 
kosher stores in those days. I think these were the only ones in Tel 
Aviv, and both were right across from each other at the entrance of 
the Carmel market. 


DANI Since I stayed in Israel and would shop there a lot later, 
I remember them quite well. The first shop was the second or third 
to the left of the entrance to the market, and the owner’s name was 
Zeev. It existed there until about ten years ago. And the second was 
a little further, on the right. They were very, very near each other. 
The owner of the second store was called Freddy, and this store still 
exists. 


VITEK I remember we went there; we weren’t particularly shy. Many 
people were looking for such things then, you know, something not 


kosher was unusual, so those stores were always full. I remember we 
first entered the store on the left. 


DANI Right. 


VITEK The shopkeeper was solid, short and muscular. He was 
interested and looked at the box; someone must have sold him one 
before, so he knew exactly what it was; then he put on a face of 
great disappointment and said in a worried voice, oh my, I think 
it’s already spoilt, it’s a bit swollen. I’m not sure it’s any good, not 
sure it’s worth it. We didn’tsay anything. We had decided in 
advance to go to one store and get a quote, then go to the other and 
get another. So he told us the price he was willing to pay, we said 
thank you very much and started to leave. Wait, wait, he said, where 
are you going? We said we would ask at the other store as well. No! 
He told us, you shouldn’t go to him. He’sathief, he’s a liar, 
he’s a bad person, he’s done terrible things, don’t go to him at all. 
We went anyway, of course. We got to the second shopkeeper, who, 
unlike the first, was quite thin, and we showed him the boxes. He 
asked how much did the other offer? He was probably already used 
to everyone going through both stores; it was a regular ritual. We 
told him, and he said he would give us more, and added that we 
shouldn’t sell to the first shopkeeper because he is athief and 
a terrible person, you shouldn’t sell to him. We said, okay, thank you 
very much, but we will still talk to the first shopkeeper again. We 
understood that it’s possible to bargain. We left to return to the first 
store, but even before we got there, we saw the first shopkeeper, 
Zeev, standing in the middle of the market. Well, he asked, how 
much did he offer you? While talking to him, the other one, Freddy, 
also arrived. We stood with both of them in the middle of the street, 
with the mesh bag through which everyone could see what we were 
selling. The worst taref (unkosher), yes? There is no worse taref than 
schinken, and the two shopkeepers began to quarrel. 


DANI And the entire conversation was conducted in Polish, of 
course. We didn’t even know Hebrew back then. 


VITEK The two shopkeepers started accusing each other of terrible 
things; he’s a thief, this one’s a thief, don’t sell to him. Little by 
little, a story began to emerge that they both told alternately while 
cursing and accusing each other. And it all started around the 
schinken. It turned out that they came from the same town in 
Ukraine, and both were sons of butchers. They were acquaintances, 
friends, and during the war, they had found themselves together in 
a concentration camp, in Auschwitz. They both survived the camp 
and decided to take revenge together on the kapos, the prisoners 
who were in charge of the discipline in the camp. These were often 
Jews. 


DANI Of course, they were Jews. They were prisoners like all the 
others but were given the role of collaborators and benefits. 


VITEK The kapos were very brutal, sometimes even more than the 
Germans. They sent many people to their deaths and killed many 
people, probably to survive because otherwise, the Germans would 
have taken away their privileges. So those two guys left the camp 
with an intense hatred for the kapos and decided that revenge 
would not be to kill them but to break their legs and arms, to make 
them suffer, stay alive but be crippled and suffer. They told us about 
it, but in the form of a fight - you did, you didn’t, you cheated... 
After that, they immigrated to Israel together and opened a butcher 
shop. It was very successful until they fought, after which they 
became competitors and hated each other. 


DANI I remember we stood quietly on the side, and the fight slowly 
moved from the schinken and its price to the Holocaust. At first it 
was a joke, it was funny, such a fight over schinken in the middle of 
the market; but then, when the story started to unfold, we realised 
that here were two people who went through hell, and they have not 
come out of this hell to this day. The story was told in such a way 
that it was clear that they were still living it. They argued about the 
Holocaust, about things that happened in the ghetto, in Auschwitz, 
and after the war, which meant they had an open account ever since. 


And terrible, terrible stories were revealed. We stood there in the 
market, completely stunned. 


VITEK It was shocking. It seems to me that the emotional energy, 
the pain from everything that had happened to them in Auschwitz, 
turned into their hatred for each other. Maybe they had to be facing 
each other, stores across from each other, because that hatred 
maintained them. 


DANI You know, Vitek, the year was 1961, only sixteen years after 
the war ended. Think about it; it’s nothing. 


VITEK I know, everything was still very recent. 


DANI And we knew people, we were aware. People alittle older 
than us who were in the ghetto, in the camps. 


VITEK And, of course, friends of our parents, who were in the 
ghetto, who were partisans. Not to mention the Warsaw ghetto area, 
where they built the new neighbourhood, there was asmell of 
corpses. Basically, this whole neighbourhood is above a cemetery of 
thousands of people. They just couldn’t remove it. 


DANI Yes, and we also read books and knew, and our parents would 
take us to conferences on the anniversary of the Warsaw Ghetto 
uprising, which were very moving, but suddenly, in front of our 
eyes, two people who went through hell, telling stories... 


VITEK It was terrible, as was the whole revenge story after the war. 
So they stood and shouted at each other, all in Polish. A sort of 
Yiddish-Polish, Jewish, and spoke about terrible things. 


DANI And more people gathered around, joined in to hear. 


VITEK It turned into a big commotion - a very strange thing. In the 
middle of the market, two people are shouting at each other, and 
two young immigrants with schinken. 


DANI I remember we were utterly shocked. 


VITEK In the end, we sold to one of them, I think the first one. 
I can’t remember why, but we sold it to him. 


DANI Let’s get back to the kibbutz; all in all, Ihad a lovely time 
there. It was beautiful and green, and everything was pleasant and 
clean, not luxurious but pleasant, yet I didn’t choose to stay. You 
left before and started studying mathematics, so tell me how you 
got accepted. 


VITEK Iwent to an admissions interview at the university in 
Jerusalem. I asked to be admitted to the second year. I waited with 
an American guy who had studied for three years at an American 
university and asked to be admitted to something, whatever they let 
him. He was first, and when he came out, he said they had accepted 
him to the first year. So Ithought, oh no, oh no, maybe they 
won’t accept me at all, but I had a good interview, and they accepted 
me to the second year. 


DANI I don’t know if you remember, but I also tried to get accepted 
to study mathematics. Maybe you convinced me that there is no 
language problem in mathematics. Iwas a good math student at 
school, so I thought I’d try, mainly because it would have postponed 
my enlistment in the army. I got to the test, and a guy there spoke 
Polish. It made it easier for me because my Hebrew was quite basic. 
He asked me what I had studied in high school, and it turned out 
that many things needed for matriculation in schools in Israel 
weren’t studied at all in Poland, or at least I[hadn’t; 
Idon’t remember studying functions, for example. He said that 
Ishould do the matriculation in mathematics because what I had 
done in Poland was not up to university entry level. So I gave it up, 
you know, it was just an attempt to not go immediately to the army. 


VITEK And did you indeed go immediately into the army? 


DANI No, in the end they didn’t want me right away. I enlisted only 
a year later. 


VITEK I started studying and got a room in the student dormitories. 
It was right on the border, between East and West Jerusalem. A very 
beautiful area: you would come from King George St., walk on 
HaNevi’im, turn right and reach the building where some two 
hundred students lived. It was in October ‘61, and the windows of 
our room faced the Jordanian border. To protect the building from 
gunfire, the windows were blocked with concrete so that only 
a quarter of the window was open. Sometimes, we would wave at the 
guards on the Jordanian watchtower, and they would curse us. Five 
or six students stayed in the room, and I was the only immigrant; all 
the rest were Israelis. They were all fine, nice enough. None of them 
spoke Polish, and I barely spoke Hebrew, but one of them, a chubby, 
teddy bear-like guy who was a little friendly with me, spoke Yiddish 
and knew a lot of Polish words from Yiddish, a kind of mixture of 
Yiddish and Polish, and that’s how we talked. I started learning. It 
was quite difficult because of the language and because I had lost 
my love for mathematics. I wasn’t crazy about it anymore, but 
I went. One of my teachers was Moshé Machover, who I remembered 
from Warsaw because he’d done his doctorate there with Mostowski, 
ateacher Iliked very much; we all did. Iremember that once 
Kuperberg and I were at the Faculty of Mathematics in Warsaw, and 
we saw the most beautiful man we had ever seen standing in front 
of the bulletin board. We stopped because his beauty was so 
unbelievable. Neither of us had any interest in men; he was just so 
unusually beautiful that we both stopped. We didn’t know him; it 
was someone new, very, very beautiful. Then we saw Mostowski 
arriving, and two of them were talking. Mostowski took him by the 
hand in a friendly way. So, we asked Mostowski who this guy was, 
and he said he was an unusual talent who’dcome to us from 
Jerusalem to finish his doctorate, to work with us on logic. 
Afterward, I would see Moshik at the faculty, and sometimes I would 
also see him outside, with his wife, Ilana, whom I didn’t know then, 
and with asmall child in apram. She also looked exceptionally 
gorgeous. She was a Polish blonde, and he was dark. 


Moshik Machover, the sixties 


When we met in Jerusalem, I told him I’d seen him with Mostowski, 
and that’s how we met. He was very impressive, and I would go to 
his lectures. You also knew him, but in a different way, through the 
Communists. 


DANI I knew of him but didn’t know him personally. He had already 
left the Communist Party when I joined, and founded Matzpen. One 
of the first books I read in Hebrew was “Peace, Peace, When There Is 
No Peace”, a book that Machover coauthored with Akiva Orr. This is 
their famous book. 


VITEK Yes, fantastic. At that time, Iconnected with a group of 
Polish friends I met in Jerusalem, not through the university, but 
through mutual friends. It was a group of four or five people, and 
among them was Rena, who was a painter. We had a lovely affair, 
but it was mostly a friendship. She was a lovely young woman and 
avery good painter. I have a drawing she gave me as a present; she 
drew and captured me quite accurately. There is also a photo of me 
from that time that shows me how accurate she was. You can see 
that I was in a bad mood, I suffered terribly, and I was angry all the 
time. 


DANI Oh! Yes. This is a famous drawing. 
VITEK And do you see what is written down here? 
DANI No, tell me. 


VITEK To Vitek Tracz - to my beloved little mouse, I give this small 
portrait — 31.5.1962”. It was a twenty-second birthday present. 


DANI Exactly one year after we left Poland. 


VITEK Yes. I like this portrait very much; it so accurately captures 
how I felt then. During the first year, my social relations were 
mostly with that Polish group and not at the university. We used to 
meet alot. We liked going to a Polish nunnery near the student 
house. They would prepare Polish food for us, delicious dinners, 
pierogi, soups, and were constantly trying to welcome Israeli Poles 
so they might... 


Rena’s painting and, below it, a photograph of Vitek from the same period 


DANI Connect to Christianity, become Christians. 


VITEK Yes, but it wasn’t exactly like that; it was always very 
pleasant. A Polish priest came once a week from Jordan to perform 
mass; he was relatively young and nice. Iremember that one 
evening I sat with one of the nuns, and she really came on to me; it 
was clear that she was trying to be with me. She started caressing 


my hand and putting it on her leg, but Iwas embarrassed. 
I didn’t do anything. We would also meet in cafes. I liked a cafe on 
HaNevi’im Street, Patt’s Cafe & Bakery. They were Hungarian and 
made the best imaginable strudel in the world; I’ve never had any 
that compares. There were many strudels of all kinds. A regular 
strudel with apples, a strudel with visnie (sour cherries), with poppy 
seeds, with a mixture of this and that. I really liked going there and 
eating, and we used to meet there a lot, drink coffee, talk, walk the 
streets, visit the nuns. All in all, I was living a pretty Polish life at 
the time. I was mad about Jerusalem, mad, but I was very sad and 
had a hard time. I didn’t write to anyone from Poland, and no one 
wrote to me. You would receive letters. 


Zula Dywinska in her youth 


DANI No one wrote to you because you didn’t write. 


VITEK Yes. And when they wrote, I did not answer. I wanted to 


escape from thinking about Poland. I remember at the beginning, 
we said we might come back, we might get on some ship, we had all 
kinds of impractical plans, but pretty quickly, Ilet go. I missed it 
alot, but I decided to let go, erase it, not think about it anymore. 
There was anew world, and I had to enter it. I tried very hard to 
learn the language, to ‘enter’ Israel, and that was it. I also think my 
memory is not as accurate and sound as yours; I deleted Poland. 
Iremember much less from there than from other places. 
I didn’t want to know, and I didn’t want to remember, I wanted to 
forget. Especially Kalina. It was such a wound; it was a terrible 
thing. Then Mother wrote me aletter asking for forgiveness. 
A lovely letter. She wrote that she shouldn’t have pressured me to 
travel and knows it hurt me a lot, that she feels guilty and asks for 
forgiveness. It touched my heart that she wrote that to me; it was 
unusual; there was never any other reason Mother had to ask for 
forgiveness, and Father, of course, who had to ask for forgiveness, 
never asked for it. 


DANI You renewed contact with Zula at that time, right? 


VITEK Yes, shortly after we arrived in Israel, I told Talila about the 
woman who had taught me theatre in Warsaw and had a significant 
influence on me, and I said her name was Zula Dywinska. And Talila 
said, Oh! I know about her; she is here in Israel, teaching theatre at 
Kibbutz Netzer Sereni. She heard about her somehow from the 
theatre world. I decided to visit her. I didn’t understand why she 
was suddenly in Israel, you know, I never thought she was Jewish at 
all, she didn’t say, and she seemed utterly Polish to me. She had 
husbands from the Polish nobility, you know, she was married 
several times, and was a lover of all kinds of poets, a bohemian 
woman, and quite a famous actress in 1930s Poland. 


DANI You know, after the war, she was accused of collaborating 
with the Nazis. She was put on trial, probably atrial by Jewish 
community members, and she won. The one who saved her was the 
Prime Minister of Poland, Jozef Cyrankiewicz, who testified that her 


connections with the Nazis were made at the behest of the Polish 
underground. 


VITEK It was acomplete surprise to discover she was in Israel. 
Iwent to the kibbutz to visit her without announcing; she 
didn’t know Iwas coming. When J arrived at the kibbutz, I asked 
where Zula was, and I was told she was working in the kitchen that 
day. In the kibbutz, everyone had to work one day a week in the 
kitchen. There was a shack, with the dining room downstairs and 
the kitchen upstairs, and she was washing dishes there. I remember 
going up the stairs with the backpack and shouting, “Zula!” She 
turned, looked at me and said, “Vitek, what happened? Did you run 
away from home?” You know, I didn’t understand what she was 
doing in Israel, and she didn’t understand what Iwas doing in 
Israel. She didn’t know I was Jewish either; we never talked about it. 
She was happy to see me. We started talking, and she told me that 
she is Jewish, that her sister came to Israel many years ago, and 
when Zula arrived, she helped her find this place in the kibbutz and 
work in the theatre; she managed the kibbutz’s theatre. She enjoyed 
it there; it was quite adeveloped theatre, and they did plays. 
I started visiting her; there was a group of very nice people there. 
Among others, Esther Steinbach, Mark Htasko’s great love, a very 
lively, special woman with whom Jalso had such a lovely affair. 
Anyway, I visited Zula often, and she would also come to Tel Aviv 
sometimes. It was part of that period. We were very friendly, and 
she was aspecial figure for me. One day, I was with her at the 
kibbutz, and we drank. She would drink alot, and I would 
participate, join her, and we both got quite drunk and started 
making out. I was, I don’t know, how old was I then? 


DANI Twenty-two or twenty-three. 


VITEK Yes. And she was, I imagine, fifty-something. But she was 
very beautiful. And at a certain moment, she suddenly got up, took 
the mattress from some guest bed and took it out to the balcony. 
She said, you will sleep here, and we will remain friends. Let’s not 


spoil the friendship. I accepted the argument, and that’s how it was. 
You didn’t know her in Poland, did you? Only in Israel. 


DANI Only in Israel, and only when we worked on “You and Me and 
the Next War”. 


VITEK Yes. But you know she was a special person. 


DANI Of course! Hanoch and Ialso managed to establish 
a relationship with her. 


VITEK Sure, it was very easy to connect with her. 
DANI After that, we visited her just a few days before her death. 


VITEK I know, Iwas already in London. She eventually died of 
cancer. She smoked, always smoked nonstop and drank nonstop. In 
any case, I had a group of Polish friends in Jerusalem and Zula, who 
also belonged to the Poles but of a different kind, so it was a strange 
period of a somewhat split life, a Polish life in Israel. 


DANI Where did you get money at that time? 


VITEK I received ascholarship from the university, and I think 
Mother and Father also helped; I started working in my second year. 


DANI Do you remember that when you came to Tel Aviv, you used 
to sleep at our parents house? 


VITEK Yes, always at home. I would come about every fortnight, 
quite often. I liked being at home very much, and I also saw you 
there; you lived at home. 


DANI I remember when I got my first salary, it was about 120 lira 
per month, and it wasn’t bad; Imet you at home and gave you 40 
liras (lira —- the currency at the time). I said, you are a student and 
not working, and Iam working and can help you. You were very 
excited, very happy. I didn’t give you more, just this once. But even 
before that, I stayed after you in the kibbutz. I remember the whole 


first period as one of considerable suffering, homesickness for 
Poland, desire to return, problems bordering on uncontrolled 
drinking. It was some kind of constant depression, but it 
couldn’t truly be constant because, in the meantime, I also had 
romances, Ihad political activities, Iconnected with the 
Communists, and I had activities in the League for the Prevention of 
Religious Coercion, I had meetings, I had a job from which I have 
good memories. And yet, it took me several years to get used to the 
idea that I was in Israel and there was no chance of returning, that 
I no longer wanted to return. 


VITEK When did you start working? 


DANI When it became clear that I was leaving the kibbutz and 
going to the army, I was looking for something to do in between, 
and I got a job at the Glikson architectural firm. The idea was that 
I would study in the evenings at the ulpan, which was considered 
avery good ulpan, in Beit Brodetsky in Tel Aviv, and during the day, 
I would work. It gave me a reason to come back to the city. 


VITEK How did you get to Glikson? 


DANI Through Mother, of course. She’d met his wife, Genia, when 
they were together in the Communist movement in Palestine before 
the war. 


VITEK Was she the one who drew Riva’s portrait? 


DANI Yes. Avery beautiful painting. She was quite aunique 
character. When I met her, she was already unstable, paranoid. She 
thought everyone was spying on her because of her Communism. An 
interesting incident with her was that after I started working for her 
husband, Artur Glikson, she learned I wanted to return to Poland. 
When Arthur was not there, she came to my office and gave me an 
envelope with a large sum of liras; I don’t remember how much, but 
worth many thousands. The next day, I, of course, returned the 
money to Artur. Anyway, I worked in his architectural firm; he was 


a well-known architect and part of the Bauhaus movement, which 
designed and built many houses in Tel Aviv. At first, I worked as an 
apprentice, without a salary, just something symbolic to cover travel 
costs, and I learned to draw. 


VITEK Architectural drawing. 
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A page from Dani's Hebrew study notebook at Beit Brodetsky in Tel Aviv, 
November 5, 1961 


DANI Back then, there was such a profession; today, not anymore. 
Today, you work with software and applications. Glikson’s firm was 
a relatively small firm with two other architects, and I learned quite 
quickly and could really contribute and help there. I found that 
when I draw and do it very precisely, very clean, you know, precise 
lines, it calms me down. 


VITEK When I was studying architecture, I couldn’t finish even one 
drawing. I would make a small mistake, get upset and throw it away. 
In the end, I paid someone to draw for me. And you — it calmed you 
down. 


DANI I found out I was good at it, and Glikson found out, too. After 
two or three weeks, he came and told me, “You are surprisingly 
good,” and gave me a pay raise. 


Artur Glickson 


I remember I got 120 liras, which was about half of the average wage 
in Israel at the time, so you know, not a lot, but for me, it was good; 
suddenly, I had money, and then I gave you the 40 liras, because you 
were a student and I wanted to help you. 


VITEK A good trait from Walterowcy. 


DANI Exactly. I also had relatively a lot of free time when I worked 
there, in the firm, so I started writing short stories in Polish. For 
several months, I really thought I wanted to be a writer. In any way, 
I returned home to the apartment in Afeka. Even during my time in 


the kibbutz, I would go there and sleep in the living room. It was 
a little strange because I didn’t talk to Father then; we would only 
exchange a few words, and there was hostility between us, yet we 
lived in the same house. It was only —- bring this, close the door, 
things like that - and so it continued until the wedding with Hadara 
was on the horizon, then it changed. Anyway, I arrived in Tel Aviv. 
Iimmediately liked Tel Aviv very much, and Imade social 
connections there. I met Sevek Plocker (Sever Plocker, journalist), 
I think maybe through you. 


VITEK It could be because Sevek and I were the two poets of the 
newspaper “Od Nowa”, published in Polish in Israel. He was like 
Mickiewicz, and I was like Stowacki; he was epic, and I was lyrical. 


DANI Yes. So, we would see each other often. He had a group of 
Poles in the city of Bat Yam, and I became very friendly with them; 
that’s basically where my social life was. At the same time, I was 
looking for a connection to the Communist Party, to the Communist 
youth; Itried to find something similar to the activities of 
Walterowcy. Not long ago, I went through old letters, and at the 
time they wrote to me - we are happy that you are joining political 
activities; the regime in Israel needs to be changed. And apparently 
I believed it; the fact is that I did it. 
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mate Dia clebje. 


Vitek’s poems published in “Od Nowa” on 28.08.1962 


VITEK You really believed; you were right in it. Very involved 


DANI I spent a lot of time with the group of Poles in Bat Yam. Sevek 
Plocker was the leading figure, the intellectual. I also joined the 
League for the Prevention of Religious Coercion through him. We 
campaigned for civil marriage, separation of religion and state, you 
know, the usual liberal slogans. I would go to sign petitions, go to 
demonstrations, travel to Jerusalem and confront, including 
beatings, the people of Neturei Karta (an international Jewish, ultra- 


Orthodox, anti-Zionist group). 
VITEK You had fights? 


DANI Yes, there were fights; these occasions were good for both 
sides. It would appear in the newspapers and bring in supporters 
and donations to them and to us. In America, it would be published 
that the Zionists were anti-Semitic, haters of religion, and then they 
would receive money from American donors, and in Israel, you 
know, there would be Israeli donors and active joiners; it was a kind 
of technique. Sevek had a girlfriend, avery, very beautiful girl 
named Nava Rozmarin. She was from Russia but had spent a short 
time in Poland before immigrating to Israel, so she spoke Polish. 
I really liked her, and at the same time, she was Sevek’s girlfriend. 
One day, we were at some signing, Sevek was also there and other 
people, and Isomehow moved aside to stand next to her and told 
her, oh, I don’t have the strength for this anymore; I’m running 
away from here. So she said, I want to run away too. And we ran 
away. We ran away, left the demonstration and left. It was in 
Frishman St., and there was an alley. This alley, between Frug and 
Dov Hoz, is still there. 


VITEK Oh, yes, I know it. 


DANI A magical place. It was empty, dark and with trees. We stood 
there and started kissing, and that was it. We became a couple. She 
was my girlfriend from that moment and during my first three 
months in the army. 


VITEK She left Sevek? And were there any problems with that? 


DANI Yes. There was tension; it was a little unpleasant, but I kept 
coming there because she was part of that group. So little by little, it 
somehow calmed down with Sevek; we would all meet. There were 
even parties, you know, house parties with some music and some 
wine or vodka, although they didn’t really drink there. Nava lived, if 
you can believe, on the border between Bat Yam and Holon, and 


Ihad no money for buses. I would walk from Afeka to Holon and 
back. More than two hours, twelve kilometres. Meanwhile, at that 
time, Janek came from Poland and became my route to drinking 
vodka. I always liked to drink and always drank, but it was not part 
of my being. Janek took me deeper, showed me that vodka can be 
acomfort when you feel bad or when you are sad. We would get 
drunk together. Very drunk. Buy a bottle and go to the beach, or 
drink in bars. He was very poor, so I usually paid. I continued 
working all the time for the architect, and my salary even increased; 
I think I started earning 200 liras, so my financial situation was 
relatively good. 


VITEK Didn’t Janek join the Bat Yam group? 


DANI No, Janek was not a social person. People could interpret his 
behaviour as arrogant, but of course, it was the opposite: a lack of 
self-confidence, shame and just shyness. But he wasn’t looking for 
friends; he didn’t need friends either. Janek also hated any 
organisation and certainly the Communists; he was_anti- 
Communist. I, on the other hand, was looking for a connection to 
the Communist Party in Israel. Finally, of course, I asked Mother if 
she knew anyone from there, and she knew Ruth Lubitsch, the 
important activist of the party who was with her in prison. Ruth 
sent me to Ron Barkai, who is a history professor today. He met me 
in the city and interrogated me, an actual interrogation. Who are 
you? Why? In the end, he said, okay, you will go to the BANKI 
branch, the Communist Youth Alliance, in Tel Aviv. He gave me an 
address. They used to meet on Mondays at seven in the evening on 
Hillel HaZaken St., right on the outskirts of the Kerem HaTeimanim 
neighbourhood, in a house basement. Today, it’s a boutique hotel. 
Iarrived at the meeting. There were about fifteen people there, 
most of them my age or alittle older, and I immediately met two 
Poles, Wolf and Wowka. Wowka is aclose friend to this day; Wolf 
was later killed in the Yom Kippur War. I became friends with them, 
and suddenly I had quite a lot of friends. They liked to drink, so they 


were both drinking buddies and Poles. I became very busy socially. 
At that time, BANKI was a Stalinist, Soviet-influenced movement, 
and I actually came from aplace of opposing these views; I was 
anti-Stalinist, anti-Soviet. 


From the left: Wowka (Zeev) Cynamon, Dani, Karol Yaron Becker, Wolf Altman. 
BANK\’s Purim party 


VITEK Because of the influence of Walterowcy. 


DANI Yes, and also my acquaintance with the reality of Soviet rule 
in Poland. 


VITEK Did they accept your views? 


DANI I was considered a troublemaker, but they accepted me, liked 
me. There were other Poles there who arrived after ‘56, so they 
understood the situation, they were also anti-Soviet Union, so we 
were a group within the organisation. I’ll give you an example. We 
would hand out our newspaper, or various publications, on the 
streets, and once there was a publication against the nuclear tests in 
the United States. So I said, why only the United States? Russia is 
also conducting such experiments. Let’s post against nuclear testing 


in general. They said, no, Russia is only defending itself and so on. 
In the end, we didn’t share this publication. I was not alone in this 
criticism; about a third of the group thought as I did. 


VITEK And at the same time, did you continue meeting with Sevek 
and his group? 


DANI Yes. I remember Sevek visited us once in Afeka, and we went 
for a walk to the beach in Tel Baruch. I read him one of my stories. 
A story about a guy who leaves Poland, breaks up with a girl. He 
liked it very much and translated it into Hebrew. 


VITEK I remember another story you wrote from that time, a story 
that made a very big impression on me, about a guy who decides to 
become a gigolo. He meets a bunch of people from the underworld, 
one of them is castrated, and in one scene, they undress him on 
atable, make fun of him, and something terrible happens; 
I don’t remember, they kill him, or he kills someone. It’s a story that 
really made a huge impression on me, and I told you, you’re a real 
writer; it’s a real story you must write. Do you have this story? 


DANI I think so. But when I return to the stories from time to time, 
Iam filled with the same feeling you were filled with when reading 
your poems. It’s ridiculous; it’s not up to par. Iwas then under the 
impression of Hlasko, who wrote precisely about these things, 
prostitutes and the underworld, in a macho-like style. Today, it 
seems so wrong and unauthentic to me, so imagine that it’s an 
imitation of something that is itself not good enough. 


VITEK Still, I’m curious to read it. You might be wrong, Dani. 


DANI I think the story I read to Sevek, which he liked, was my best 
story, and it’s not that good either. Sevek, by the way, later became 
an important journalist on economic issues, a real star. 


VITEK At that time, that first year, we both used to visit Ada and 
Mundek Neustein’s Polish bookstore. 


DANI Yes, I would go there a lot. Though I was quite poor, I would 
spend arelatively large amount of money on books. It was 
expensive, but I had no choice. 


VITEK I would also buy books there, and I became very close to 
them, especially with Ada; she really liked me. 


DANII only got close to them in the mid-eighties. 
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Right: Mundek (Edmund), Ada and Jurek Press, in the Polish bookstore 


A memorial plaque for Ada and Mundek’s store 


Anyway, it was a time when I[ had quite a busy life, I had meetings, 
Ihad the politics, and the BANKI activity that kept me busy, and 
I was quite prominent there. I was the organiser of the celebrations 
of the Soviet Revolution Day, May 1st, and I used the Walterowcy 
method, you know, you choose passages, read apoem, a film 
passage. So, they viewed me as an artist. And yet, throughout that 
period, I continued to correspond with friends from Walterowcy; 
I planned to return to Poland and submitted applications to the 
Polish embassy, usually without receiving areply. Ieven sent 
aletter to the Ministry of the Interior that I was renouncing my 
Israeli citizenship. I got an acknowledgement; they confirmed that 
they had received my cancellation request but didn’t address it. 


VITEK You are a citizen for life; you can’t get rid of that. 


Israel 1962-1965 


VITEK You enlisted in the army. 


DANI I enlisted. I remember at the recruitment, they called “Zanin 
Tarif,” “Zanin Tarif,” and Ididn’t know who it was; no one 
answered. “Zanin Tarif”. Who is Zanin Tarif? I still have the identity 
tags Igot with “Zanin Tarif” on them. Anyway, the army was 
a mixture of good and bad. Because what’s the story? The story was 
getting into anormal life, meeting people, making connections, 
romances, parties, you know. Something happened. In this sense, it 
introduced me to life in Israel. Iwas initially sent to combat 
engineering. But quickly, I got a stomach ulcer, and within two or 
three months they lowered my medical status and transferred me to 
the regular engineering corps. What happened during basic training 
and completely destroyed me was that the girlfriend I had, Nava, 
cheated on me with Janek. 


VITEK The same one who was Sevek’s girlfriend? 


DANI Yes. She was very beautiful and nominated to be the water 
queen in “HaOlam HaZeh” (a weekly news magazine); when I was in 
basic training, she cheated on me with Janek and told me about it. 
She was terribly sorry. And, of course, she said that he seduced her, 
and I believe it was so. She was a girl, seventeen years old, maybe 
less, very young. 


VITEK You were also young, nineteen years old. 


DANI She told me about it in great detail, and immediately, I cut off 
all contact with Janek. We didn’t speak for three or four years. That 
made things worse for me. 


VITEK And you left her? 


DANI I left her at that moment. I couldn’t be with her. Years later, 
I saw her on the street with two children, and we said hello to each 
other from afar. In any case, I was in a bad mental state, and in the 
canteens at the base, they sold beer, today they don’t do that 
anymore. After all, the Israelis didn’t really drink, so there were 
beers that were hardly bought, but I bought them and started 


drinking to sleep. Alot. more and more. This connected with 
another blow that occurred; the Communist Party decided that all 
the soldiers who belonged to the Party should subscribe to “Kol 
HaAm” (Voice of the People) newspaper, the Communist newspaper, 
and have it delivered to their base. They said that we must be part of 
the Israeli reality; we cannot hide. So everyone knew Iwas 
a Communist when the paper started reaching the base, and they 
immediately threw me out of there. It was difficult because it was 
avery comfortable and pleasant place near Tel Aviv. And since 
Iused to read in the evenings, the people in charge, with whom 
I had a very good relationship, even gave me my own room so that 
the light wouldn’t disturb the other soldiers. I worked there as 
a draftsman in aclassified unit. I wasn’t actually a member of the 
unit, but everything was classified on that base. There was a unit for 
developing modern weapons, and my base helped them with the 
technical side. They didn’t have blueprints, so we sketched their 
plans and ideas for them. Even without being a unit member, I was 
working with classified materials. When they found out about 
Communism, they immediately kicked me out and sent me to 
a remote base in the south. 


VITEK Did you have friends in the army? 


DANI In Tzirifin, the first base, I had a friend, a lovely girl from Tel 
Aviv. Her name was Sarah, and she was from a religious home. Her 
father was ultra-Orthodox, probably Hasidic, and he was also an 
extreme leftist; I think he even voted for the Communist Party. She 
saw that Iwas reading the book “Peace, Peace, When There Is No 
Peace” and said that she had also read it and that they had it at 
home. And a friendship was formed. She was charming, chubby, 
pleasant. We had a nice time together, but as soon as they took me 
out of there and started tossing me from base to base, the 
connection was lost. Iremember two guys from the Tzrifin base. 
Iwas friends with everybody. Iget along easily, you know. 
I don’t have a social problem, but these two were particularly close 


to me. One was a Yemenite guy who used to invite me to his house 
because the fight with Father made me not want to come home. 
Iwas anew immigrant who didn’t know Hebrew well, a complete 
stranger, without connections or acquaintances; Ihad an accent, 
Iwasn’tasabra_ (Israeli-born), so JIconnected with those 
transparent people who were ignored; the Moroccans, the 
Yemenites, I preferred to be with them because I felt good with 
them and less so with the others. I remember another guy I liked 
very much. He would whistle classical music; he had a fantastic 
whistle. 


VITEK Wait, when did such an intense fight with Father begin that 
you didn’t want to come home? 


DANI There was much tension between us, and there was one 
incident in the apartment in Afeka where he pushed me, and 
I grabbed a knife. From that moment, I didn’t want to come home. 
After that, Irented aroom in the Kerem Ha _ Teimanim 
neighbourhood with a friend, Wolf, the Pole. It was a small room, 
akind of shack, with an outhouse. Ihad agreat time there. 
A prostitute lived in the same yard with her pimp; she liked us and 
would come to clean our house. Very beautiful, Yemenite, beautiful 
like adream. Ihave always loved Yemenites. There was one, 
I don’t know if you remember, in the old central station of Tel Aviv. 
There was a stand with pomegranate juice, and a girl worked there 
who squeezed the juice with some primitive machine. Now, 
pomegranate juice stains the hands, and she had ‘eaten’ black hands 
because she worked all the time. Not dirty, it became the skin, the 
skin was rough. And she was as beautiful as the Madonna; I would 
go there especially to look at her. 


VITEK Let’s go back to Father, what was the fight about, do you 
remember? 


DANI I don’t remember. He pushed me; I pushed him. It was so 
hard that I couldn’t take it anymore; I stopped coming home almost 


entirely. 
VITEK And did Mother do anything? 


DANI Mother wasn’t home at that moment. Well, Mother, as usual, 
you know it, she constantly tried to calm things down. After that, 
Ino longer lived at home, even while I was in the army. I started 
renting apartments. 


VITEK And Mother didn’t miss you? Did you meet her separately? 


DANI I would meet Mother in town, she would invite me to meals. 
The relationship with her was excellent all the time. I don’t know if 
you remember, Vitek, that I would bring... 


VITEK Avocado. 
DANI Avocado, you remember? 


VITEK Sure, I’d never seen avocado trees, and you told me how they 
grow. 


DANI It took a while for me to realise that I had to wait for it to be 
soft to eat. At first, I tried to eat it as it was, hard, and I said they are 
crazy; what are they doing with it? Maybe you need to fry it? There 
were fields near the Tzrifin base, orchards and plantations of the 
Volcani Institute, a government institute for agricultural research. 
And they grew all kinds of new varieties. It was over the base fence, 
so we would jump over there and pick avocados. I would bring 
home, for you, for Mother and Father. 


VITEK So, at one point, because of the Communist newspaper, you 
got into real trouble in the army. 


DANI I got in real trouble. And I was afraid it would be even worse. 
They threw me to a remote base in the Negev; they gave me bad 
positions, and I was no longer allowed to draw - terrible things. 


VITEK And you continued getting the newspaper? 


DANI I think I insisted and continued to get the newspaper. And 
you know, those beers that I used to drink... I would drink four or 
five bottles of beer every night, and it would put me to sleep. 
Irealised Iwas in abad situation, and I feared I would lose it. 
Irequested an appointment with the mental health officer. 
I remember precisely when it was; when Kennedy was assassinated, 
the radio was talking about Kennedy’s murder, and I decided to go 
to the mental health officer. He was a young man, a doctor in the 
army. I told him frankly everything that had happened and told him, 
listen, I exaggerate with alcohol. Idrink beers every day to fall 
asleep, and if I had the money for something stronger, I would drink 
something stronger. Yet, there is a weapon; I guard with a weapon. 
He immediately sent me to an institution in Ness Ziona to be looked 
at. It was a fantastic month, one of the most wonderful in my life. It 
was like a sanatorium. There was a young Polish psychiatrist there, 
very cute, there was some intellectual tension between us, it turned 
out that she read the same books I read, you know, we talked a lot. 
I was there for a month, and she asked me - what do you want? Do 
you want to be discharged? And I didn’t want to be discharged; 
Iwanted to finish the army. I was afraid that if I got out on 
a psychiatric discharge, I wouldn’t get a driver’s license, 
I wouldn’t find ajob. Of course, it was complete nonsense in 
retrospect, but Ididn’t want to be released. Itold her that 
I didn’t want to serve in all kinds of holes where they throw me and 
abuse me; I want to be near Tel Aviv and rent an apartment because 
the situation at home isn’tthat good. She asked how I would 
manage, and I told her that I already had partners and friends and 
would get help from my mother, which did happen after that. I also 
asked to work in my profession, and she arranged that for me. She 
arranged for apost near Tel Aviv and a position related to my 
profession, although not as a draftsman but drawing signs. It was at 
the officers’ course base in Kfar Sirkin, and since I was not allowed 
to guard, Icould sleep in my rented room in Kerem HaTeimanim; 
I had a direct bus from there to the base. I became friends with the 


base master sergeant; he spoke Russian, and we liked the same 
songs; sometimes, we even drank vodka together and sang Russian 
songs. After that, Imet him again, by chance, during the Six-Day 
War in Jerusalem, and we hugged. He was a well-known figure 
because he was the officers’ course master sergeant, and all the 
officers knew him. We had a very good relationship and helped each 
other. When he had a problem, he would say, Dani, do me a favour, 
stay, take care of things, be in charge of the switchboard at night, 
and sometimes he would give me days off in the middle of the week. 
I felt like I was free and could do what I wanted, like in any other 
workplace. I did alot of things at that time. Well, we talked for 
almost an hour. 


VITEK You are recalling things I didn’t know, so interesting. 


DANI I didn’t know what you did either; we are learning a lot about 
each other. 


VITEK I want to ask you about the drinking; I know you drank a lot 
throughout this period. 


DANI Yes. You know from Mother, right? 


VITEK Yes. Only from Mother. I didn’t see you enough to notice you 
were drunk; I don’t remember seeing you particularly drunk. You 
always liked to drink, but I never thought of you as an alcoholic 
until Mother told me that it had got to the point where she would 
buy and bring you half a bottle or a quarter of abottle of vodka 
every day, every few days, Idon’t remember, because she was 
worried that should you not have any, you would do something, 
steal, do something terrible. 


DANI No, no. As you said not long ago, Vitek, a not-so-good 
memory allows you to make up things. That cannot be. You and 
Mother have the same trait: you worry when I touch alcohol. You 
have something against it. Mother built a whole story around my 
supposed alcoholism and was very worried and talked about it a lot. 


She would smell me when we met... Iwas never an alcoholic; 
Idon’thave the mental structure for alcoholism. I’mnot 
destructive; Icare about my health. Idon’t have it in me. Even 
during difficult times, when I drank relatively much, as soon as 
something endangered me, I would stop. I wouldn’t drink alone, 
either. The army was the only place where I didn’t have anyone to 
drink with because the Israelis didn’t drink, but I didn’t drink there 
alone either. I sat in the canteen and drank, they drank fizzy drinks, 
and I drank beer. 


VITEK There was another person who was very worried about your 
drinking. Mother, me and another person who also cared and talked 
to me about it several times. It was Hanoch. He once told me he saw 
you, that it was terrible. 


DANI Because I was a bad drinker. I used to get aggressively drunk. 
I would drink with friends, and when they went home, I would go 
wild. I could say unpleasant things to people; I could be aggressive. 
Ionce broke Wowka’s tooth. I would tell secrets; I would lose 
control. Hanoch didn’t like my drinking; he really didn’t like it. 


VITEK Me neither. I didn’t like it and was afraid, Dani, because you 
were a scary drinker. 


DANI Well, it has changed; it’s been long since you’ve seen me that 
drunk like I used to be. 


VITEK Sure, a long time ago. But then, when you got drunk, it was 
scary because it wasn’t clear what you would do. 


DANI Vitek, at your party, at that famous New Year’s party, was 
I scary? I was very drunk. 


VITEK I don’t remember what happened at that party. I vaguely 
remember something happened there, but I don’t remember the 
details. Ido, however, remember that as soon as you would start 
drinking... 


DANI It was scary because I wouldn’t stop. 
VITEK I would get tense, and I would tell you, many times, to stop. 


DANI Right, and it really upset me. I would drink even more just 
because you said so. 


VITEK It’sall my fault (they laugh). If Ihad kept quiet, you 
wouldn’t have drunk at all. You know, alcoholism has a medical 
definition. Chris, for example, whom I never saw drunk, was an 
alcoholic. He couldn’t do without; he drank almost every day. He 
took an exam; there are all kinds of exams on the internet, and he 
has no doubt he was an alcoholic. Now he has stopped drinking 
altogether to heal himself; he has not touched alcohol for months. 


DANI Vitek, I never drank daily, except for ashort period in the 
army. I think this bad drunkenness would happen once a week, once 
every two weeks. It would happen; I’m not saying it wouldn’t. Now, 
everything has changed, of course, in the last twenty years. I still 
like to drink, but I don’t get drunk anymore; neither bad nor good, 
just don’t get drunk, but I like the feeling; it frees me. Yael, who is 
with me all the time, sees it. I got drunk next to Yael once. She got 
drunk more times than me. 


VITEK Okay, good. Let’s leave this topic. 


DANI Truth be told, at a time when I wasn’t feeling well at home, 
when there was already an opportunity to drink, and there is always 
an opportunity for those who like to drink and have friends who 
drink, I would get very drunk. That was my problem, and not that 
I was drunk all the time. There was never such a problem. Mother 
was terribly sensitive to it, and you’ve become sensitive too, maybe 
because of her stories. I had another problem in Jerusalem, we’ll get 
to that later, that I would take pills. On the one hand, for relaxation, 
to fall asleep, and on the other hand, for stimulation, for studying, 
Ihad a sort of seesaw. That was the worst time; my hands started 
shaking. As soon as I saw that my hands were shaking, I stopped 


taking the pills. At once. 
VITEK I didn’t know you had a period when you took pills. 


DANI Yes. You weren’t around. But Mother was there and saw it; 
Mother saw my hands shaking. I didn’t say why; maybe she thought 
it was because of the alcohol. Perhaps that’s when she brought me 
a bottle... I don’t remember her bringing me bottles. 


VITEK She told me. It’snot something Iwould make up; 
I don’t think I would. 


DANI This is a very beautiful story. A mother worries. 


VITEK Meanwhile, I was in my second year of mathematics studies 
in Jerusalem, 1962-1963, and Ihad already lost my desire for 
mathematics. I was still living in the student dormitories, and one 
day, I saw avery beautiful girl at the bus stop on the way to the 
university. It was something; such a beautiful girl; Ithink I had 
never seen anything so beautiful in my life. I saw her a few times on 
the bus and started seeing her from a distance in the cafe at the 
university. Inever talked to her, we had no contact, I didn’t try 
anything. I just saw her. I told some guys in my room, and it became 
a sort of joke in the room that I was platonically in love. They tried 
to convince me to talk to her, but it didn’t happen. At that time, the 
story with Rene was already over; I was quite alone. I was in a bad 
state in general and even started drinking a little. 


DANI Seriously? 
VITEK Yes. 


DANI Why were you in a bad state? Missing Poland or Kalina? Or 
bad because you were lonely? 


VITEK All of it. Along time had passed, but the separation from 
Kalina was still tough, and Poland, and loneliness, and without 
a girl, and not knowing what would happen, and the feeling that 


mathematics was not for me. I didn’t know what to do with myself 
and felt very lonely. And we also share a disease — we need a friend. 
It is essential for us to have at least one person to talk to, to whom 
you can tell everything, and I didn’t have one. I had a guy from the 
student house, though he wasn’treally afriend; he was also 
somewhat annoying. He would wake me up in the morning, almost 
every morning. He would sneak up while I was still asleep, grab my 
chest hairs, and pull to wake me up. And it disgusted me and 
annoyed me. This amused him greatly; he thought it was a graceful 
way to wake a human. Later, I left the dormitory and rented a small 
house in the Nachalat Achim neighbourhood very cheaply. It was an 
old Arab house, abandoned, shabby, neglected. There was water and 
toilets, but they kept breaking down, and the floor was made of 
stones from which weeds grew. 


DANI And you lived there with Moonshine? With the same guy who 
later became famous? 


VITEK Not at first; Moonshine appeared later. At first, I was alone, 
but after a short time, I didn’t have enough money, and he joined. 
He was a famous guy in Jerusalem, a clown, a partygoer, and knew 
many people. 


DANI He later became famous as astoryteller and writer of 
anecdotes and started publishing in newspapers. 


VITEK He was a nice guy. The nicest thing about him was that he 
would sing to himself out loud in the morning every time he shaved. 
I really liked that. The song he sang was —- IAM MY MOONSHINE, 
MY ONLY MOONSHINE, you know, from the Sunshine song; he 
turned into Moonshine. In the summer, while on vacation from 
school, I started working in the meteorological service. I worked 
there every night, from nine in the evening until morning. I had 
asmall office on the roof of the Generali building, the tallest 
building in Jerusalem in those days. 


DANI With the lion statue on top. 


Generali building, Jerusalem 


VITEK Yes, with the lion statue. Upstairs was a small room, and on 
the roof, they would take measurements of temperature, water, 
wind, and humidity. They taught me how to read the height of the 
clouds and name them. I took a half-day course and got the job. 
Measurements every three hours during the night. So, every three 
hours, I would measure and call some centre and tell them what 
I’d read, and then I had two and a half hours to do what I wanted. 
I would usually go out for a walk. There was a bar called Pinati on 
King George St., the only place in Jerusalem that was open all night 
in those times. I would sit there and drink. There was a bartender 
there who was a bit of a dwarf, not actually a dwarf, but half a dwarf. 
He was very funny, and kept laughing at me. My Hebrew was not 
that good. When I came for the first time, I tried to take olives with 
a fork; he laughed so much about it that it became my trademark. 
Iwas the guy who ate olives with a fork. When I would come, he 


would always take an olive and eat it with his fingers, sucking each 
finger and saying, like this, like this, don’t wash, this is how you eat 
an olive. A few regulars were there, one of whom was a fifty, maybe 
sixty-year old prostitute. I never saw her with a client, but she sat at 
the bar, and every now and then, she would go out and walk around 
the block with a red bag, which was a sign that she was a prostitute. 
But she would go back and forth alone. We talked a lot; she told me 
about her daughter in Australia and her life stories. There was also 
a Russian guy there who had once been a sailor in the Black Sea. 


DANI Borka Matros? Had a limp? 
VITEK Matros, had a limp. 
DANI Sure. I knew him. 


VITEK He would tell me stories. That was my place. But what was 
most wonderful was walking around Jerusalem at night. You were 
still in the army; it was before your time in Jerusalem, but you 
probably also remember that. At night, Jerusalem was totally empty. 
You didn’t see acar; you didn’tsee aperson; you didn’t see 
anything. After ten, the city would be silent. Then, during those 
hours, especially in the summer, thousands of cats would appear 
from East Jerusalem, all red-haired, big, hairy, and these cats would 
lie in the road. The road was very hot from the day, and there were 
no cars, so they would come and lie in the road. You would walk 
down the street, they would never lie on the sidewalk, and hundreds 
of cats would be in the road, looking at you, you know, walking with 
you. And you are alone; there is no one besides you and the cats. It 
was magical. I think it’s really close to God there. There is always 
something about Jerusalem because it is an elevated city and the air 
is alittle different, and the sky feels closer, and there are stars. 
Jerusalem was magical; it seemed really fabulous to me. 


DANI I arrived a year or two later, and I still had that; it changed in 
“68. You are one hundred per cent right; it was a completely magical 


city, with the wall and all that. Idon’tremember the cats, 
interesting. 


VITEK Maybe they disappeared when a little more traffic started; if 
there was traffic, they would run away. Anyway, it was not an easy 
time; I wouldn’t bathe, I wouldn’t shave. It was also a little difficult 
to bathe in my house because the water didn’t always work; it was 
strange. I must have been semi-depressed. But then I had an idea: 
to start astudent theatre in Jerusalem. There had never been 
a student theatre there, and I came from Poland with a tradition of 
such a theatre; I thought of trying to establish a Jerusalem student 
theatre. I met some guy in a cafe, a redhead who was a painter, and 
I asked him to help me organise a meeting with writers, students 
who write. People who write. He said he wasn’t that familiar, but 
Itold him it was for the theatre, and he said he would try. After 
awhile, he called and said he had organised a group of writers and 
we could meet at his apartment. He also lived around Nachalat 
Achim in aslightly larger, beautiful apartment. I arrived at the 
meeting, and agroup of writers arrived. My Hebrew was not yet 
good enough to understand everything; I said I wanted to try doing 
theatre, and they read all kinds of things. I didn’t quite understand 
and connect with the materials, but Meir came there with Varda. 


DANI Did he study in Jerusalem then? 
VITEK Yes. He studied English literature. 
DANI And Varda, too? 


VITEK Varda also studied literature, with Dalia. Meir and Varda 
stayed in Jerusalem during that vacation and somehow got to this 
meeting. Meir read something he had written at that meeting, took 
anote out of his pocket and read. And even though I didn’t quite 
understand it, it was clearly something strong, interesting, and 
good. It was some scene from aplay he was working on. 
I don’t remember exactly what it was, but I remember what he read 


excited me so much that I told him, let’s talk later. When everyone 
left, Iwent to accompany them. We walked down the road and 
started talking. Immediately after this conversation, which was 
quite long, astrong friendship began. From that moment, we 
started meeting frequently. I was enthusiastic about what he wrote, 
and we both became strong and close friends from that day. Varda 
was also part of it, although they had avery difficult and 
complicated relationship, and a short time later, Natalia was born. 
They both decided to save me. 
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Meir and Varda Wieseltier, 1960s in Jerusalem 


They came to my house, saw how I was living, and told me, you are 
deteriorating; you are in a dangerous situation, and we need to do 
something to get you out of this. We will find you someone; the cure 
is agirl. We will find you agirl, and she will save you. They 
introduced me to a girl or two who ran away immediately, or I ran 
away, I don’t remember anymore, and then they said, we’re doing it 
wrong. We need to prepare the ground, prepare for it, and then we 


will introduce you to someone. We have a friend who now lives in 
Tel Aviv. She is a student, but she went to visit her parents. We will 
tell her about you and you about her, and when she comes, we will 
introduce you, and you will already know alot about each other. 
There is a greater chance that something will come out of it. Even 
before this meeting, before I met Dalia, Ihad ashort affair with 
a girl named Shosh Cohen. I continued to be in contact with the 
painter who lived in Nachalat Achim, the same one who organised 
the writers’ meeting. One evening, he was at my apartment with 
other people; I think it was a party for his birthday. We drank wine, 
we talked. I was sitting on the sofa, and a girl arrived, unbelievably 
beautiful. Such a beauty, it was hard to believe; you had to take 
a breath. Gorgeous. This girl sat by me. Someone had told me about 
her, maybe the painter. He said she would be coming here. Her 
name is Shosh Cohen, and she has an IQ like a temperature; it was 
a kind of a joke. This girl came and sat by me, and I told a joke from 
Poland that you know well. The masochist tells the sadist, hit me, 
hit me, and the sadist replies, no. We thought it was a sophisticated 
joke at that time, and everyone laughed. And the girl, Shosh, 
laughed too, and after she finished laughing, she whispered in my 
ear, maybe you'll explain to me_ what’sfunny here. 
I didn’t understand the joke. So I said — come here at two in the 
morning, and I will explain everything. Well, the party was over, 
everyone left. Iwas left alone. At two in the morning, something 
woke me up; I woke up, and Shosh Cohen was lying there naked and 
said, that’s it, Icame for you to explain the joke. An affair began. 
Iwas crazy about her; she was a funny and nice and strange girl. 
Very, very beautiful, taller than me. 


At that time, we had an aunt in Jerusalem, Aunt Rachel, who had 
a maternity clothing store. Do you remember? 


DANI Yes. Aunt Rachel, Mother’s brother’s wife. 
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An article about Shosh Cohen in “HaOlam HaZeh”, 


VITEK Aunt Rachel loved me very much and constantly tried to 


convince me to become religious. She was ultra-Orthodox. She told 
me she would give me ascholarship for studies and food, on the 


condition that Ionly eat kosher. Ididn’t accept it, but she still 
helped a little. I liked her very much; she was a warm woman. Shosh 
and I were once walking down the street, and she, who was taller 
than me, grabbed my head, hugged me and sang loudly - Vitek, 
Vitek, Vitek, Vitek, mio amore... She would do it every now and 
then, and when she did it, I would walk, you know, with my arms 
and legs to the side because my head would fall on her chest. Aunt 
Rachel happened to see it from the store and immediately called 
Mother, very worried that Iwas involved with some suspicious 
people. This relationship with Shosh was lovely and lasted a few 
weeks. One day, she told me she wanted to get married. Will I marry 
her? I said no, I’m not ready yet. So she said, then I’m leaving you, 
and left. That same day, that’s it. That was the end of the story with 
Shosh Cohen. Her story then continued and was quite tragic. Yves 
Saint Laurent came to Israel for some reason, saw her and took her 
to be his model. She moved to France and became a famous model 
worldwide, with photos on the cover of “Vogue”, a great success. 
And while she was there, she began an affair with a Jewish man, 
thirty years older than her, an arms dealer who lived in London. He 
convinced her to quit modelling and bought her an apartment. He 
was married with children, but he bought her a lovely apartment in 
London as well as a small apartment in Paris and one in Barcelona. 
A few apartments. He was wealthy, he flew in a private jet, and she 
was his mistress. He paid her alot of money, bought her clothes, 
you know, and she was crazy about him, loved him very much. He 
treated her terribly, and in the end, he died, and she was left alone, 
with all these apartments but no money. She sold the apartments, 
stayed in London, and suddenly became very lonely. At that time, 
I met her at a party in London by chance. I hadn’t seen her since the 
time in Israel, and she clung to Dalia and me. She was lonely and 
depressed, and I think she took drugs. In any case, she started 
asking me, and later asking Dalia, to sleep with her. It was necessary 
for her; no one was willing to sleep with her, and she was alone. She 
was already, you know, she was no longer such a beauty, but she was 


still a beautiful girl, but tough and crazy. She would ring at two in 
the morning, talk to Dalia, beg her to convince me to do a good 
deed. Of course, I didn’t do it. We would meet from time to time; 
she would come to visit for a while, and one day, we heard that she 
had died of kidney failure. She was quite young. I imagine she was 
forty-five, something like that. My story with her was before I met 
Dalia, and for ashort period of time, but since it had some 
continuation in London, her image remained firm in my memory. In 
any case, as I said, Meir and Varda decided to find me a girl. One 
day, sleeping in my apartment - I would return from work at nine 
AM and go to bed, so it must have been in the afternoon. Someone 
rang the doorbell; I asked who it was, and Meir said, it’s me. The 
door opened, and into the room - which was unbelievably dirty, 
with weeds growing from the floor and the whole floor practically 
one giant ashtray — Dalia entered. And she was that dream girl, the 
same girl I used to see on buses and at the university and told my 
friends about, beautiful. As soon as she walked in, I was sure this is 
it. 


DANI You met the love of your life. 


Dalia, the sixties 


VITEK Yes, yes. Dalia saw the apartment, saw me, turned and left. 
She said I don’t want anything to do with this. Later, Meir somehow 
managed to bring us together again, and the first thing I said to her 
was — will you marry me? I opened the conversation with that, and 
she said, never. Forget it. No way. I just went crazy. I left work, went 
to Tel Aviv, probably lived with Mother and Father. Every day, 
I would stand under her mother’s house. It was during the school 
break, so she was with her mother in Tel Aviv. She would leave the 
house, see me, cross the road and walk in the opposite direction. 
I was just a stalker. Meir arranged a meeting on a bench for us one 


day in Dizengoff Square. I bought new jeans, started bathing, 
shaving, and looking a little more like a human being. We met. I sat 
on the bench, and she sat on the bench, and my head was full of all 
kinds of sentences that I could say, should say, and they all seemed 
not good enough. We sat like that for ten minutes, fifteen minutes. 
I didn’t say a word, and she didn’t say aword either; she sat. She 
waited for me to say something, and I didn’t say anything. Finally, 
she said it was very boring, got up and left. 


Well, she returned to Jerusalem at the beginning of the school year, 
and Iconvinced Meir that I would teach them bridge, him, Varda, 
and Dalia. Iwas looking for some way to meet, and they started 
coming to me in the evening. 


Dizengoff Square, 1960s 


DANI Where did you meet? 


VITEK In the small room [had at work in the Generali building; 
I went back to work there. They would come to me, and I would try 
to teach them bridge. That’s how, little by little, I got to know Dalia, 


and I would say she got a little used to me, but she still didn’t show 
any interest. I tried, I talked, I said I was in love, you know, I did 
everything I could. And then, one morning, after we had played 
bridge all night, Iwalked them home. Dalia didn’t have an 
apartment yet and lived with Meir and Varda. Varda was Dalia’s best 
friend; they had been friends since childhood, from school. We 
walked along the road, and at some point, Meir and Varda pretended 
to fight. Varda told Dalia, listen, it’s a bit awkward; we’re in a tense 
situation. We need to sort this out ourselves, so if you don’t mind, 
maybe sleep over at Vitek’s today? Ihad already cleaned the 
apartment and arranged it. I think I might have been part of that 
plan; I’m not sure. Anyway, Dalia said okay and came. She went to 
sleep in the bed, a narrow bed for one person, and I sat on the chair. 
I don’t know what I did; I drank coffee, I read. Dalia fell asleep and 
woke up after some time; saw me sitting there reading and said, 
come on, already. I joined her in bed, and that’s how an affair that 
has not ended to this day began. But it started, you know, not with 
any great desire on her part. I think it must have impressed her that 
I want it so much and don’t leave, don’t give up. In any case, it 
quickly became very strong. 


However, nothing came of the student theatre idea. Meir wrote 
something and did not finish it, could not finish it, and all the 
others were not interesting. 


DANI After that, you started working at the Henrietta Szold 
Institute. 


Vitek and Dalia, Jerusalem 


VITEK Yes. I continued to study mathematics and started working at 
the Szold Institute. Lea Orr worked there, and I met Akiva Orr 
through her; he was in Matzpen, the radical left organisation. The 
Szold Institute engaged in research on educational issues. At first, 
I worked as a driver; I would travel with one of the researchers in 
the Negev, in the kibbutzim and moshavim, for research in the 
kindergartens there. The study was supposed to test the IQ and 
intellectual achievements of children from Ashkenazi homes 
compared to children from Mizrachi homes or homes of European 


descent versus homes of North African descent. I know that the 
study was never published because it turned out that there was 
quite a big difference between the children. I think a huge part had 
to do not with the IQ but with the families at home: who teaches, 
who doesn’t. It is impossible to conclude such an examination. 
I remember it was one of the first times I saw that they did research 
and hid it, decided that it should not be published, that it was not 
good. 


DANI Why not good? Because it didn’t answer any thesis or any 
conception. 


VITEK Yes, because it was racist, and there was political and social 
opposition. The study findings were not very smart either. It 
wasn’t real; the findings weren’t real. After that, I worked for Lea 
Orr as amathematician; Idid statistical calculations. However, 
during this period, Ino longer took mathematics seriously. Clocked 
in and out of work every day. I quickly learned that I could sign in in 
the morning and leave and only come back in the evening to sign 
out, and no one would notice. That’s what I did, and I didn’t really 
work until after some time, Leah said — I can’t have this. I need 
someone to do the work, so I’ll transfer you to someone else who 
doesn’t care whether you work or not. Work for him. That’s how my 
life was. I would see Dalia all the time and spend a lot of time with 
Meir. The friendship with Meir was very strong. 


DANI Didn’t you live with Dalia? 


VITEK Dalia had an apartment, and I moved to an apartment close 
to hers. I think we moved into an apartment together in Kiryat 
HaYovel in Jerusalem sometime later. 


DANI And Meir was in Jerusalem all this time? 


VITEK Yes. He studied English literature. I would spend a lot of time 
with him, with Meir and Varda, and Natalia, who was born. I started 
getting to know this generation’s Israeli bohemia through Meir 


during this period. He was a significant member of the new wave of 
Israeli poets. Even before we moved to Tel Aviv, we used to go there 
on weekends by Auto Stop [hitchhiking] and sit at Vered Cafe. Every 
Friday, there was a meeting of all the young writers. Gabriel Moked 
was the centre of these meetings. He was the editor of “Achshav” 
(Now), a literary newspaper. I started meeting people, poets, and 
hanging out with this group. I also wrote songs, in Polish of course. 
Meir even translated a song of mine into Hebrew, which appeared in 
Haaretz (adaily newspaper). It started during this period and 
became much stronger a year after that when we moved to Tel Aviv. 
We would meet in cafes almost every evening. 


DANI With whom, for example? 


VITEK Nahoum Cohen was not a poet but a painter, and he became 
aclose friend. And Yair Hurvitz, who was avery good poet, very 
interesting. Asomewhat strange character who wrote very 
interesting and complex poetry. Yona Wallach was also part of this 
group; she was very special, a little crazy. You know, you knew her 
after that. 


DANI Yes, in Jerusalem. 


VITEK And there was Mundy, the playwright, and many more 
painters, writers. I also met Nathan Zach and David Avidan, who 
were a little older. Avidan by five or six years, and Zach, even older, 
from another generation. We would meet at Vered Cafe, at the 
corner of Arlozorov and Dizengoff Streets. We would read and 
discuss what had been published in the newspapers’ literary 
supplements that weekend. Usually, the people sitting there were 
the ones whose poems or works were published, so they would read, 
and then there would be conversation, criticism, and jokes. Gabriel 
Moked would manage it. I was an outsider; I didn’t write in Hebrew, 
and my Hebrew was not good, but they accepted me as one of their 
own, and some became good friends. In any case, when I was still in 
Jerusalem and studying mathematics, I complained to Meir that 


I had to work hard to pass the exams, so he said, are you going to do 
something with mathematics in your life? I said, no, I want to study 
cinema. So he said, what are you taking exams for? Forget about it. 
I left immediately. I didn’t take the exams, and I told the university 
that I was leaving, and that was it. I didn’t want to deal with math 
anymore. Dalia and I were getting closer to the wedding at the same 
time. Dalia agreed to marry me, and we started making preparations 
and moved to Tel Aviv. From the moment Dalia appeared, relations 
with Father improved, and I went back to live at the parents’ house 
in Afeka for a while. It was quite immediate; Father began speaking 
to me again on the day Dalia came to visit. 


DANI The same thing happened with Hadara. 


VITEK He loved women. Both Dalia and Hadara. He loved their 
company and wanted to be a part of it. 


DANI Dalia also liked him. 
VITEK She was crazy about him. 


DANI I remember her telling me how handsome and intelligent he 
was. 


VITEK Did Hadara like him too? 
DANI Yes, at first. 


VITEK My daughters were crazy about him; they always tell stories 
about him. They think he was the world’s most wonderful 
grandfather, and he really was fantastic with his stories and games. 


DANI My children feel the same way; for them, there was no one 
else like Grandpa Yehuda. 


VITEK There was no one like Grandpa Yehuda. I remember he would 
spend huge amounts of time with them, being with them, playing, 
going for walks in the fields, showing the plants. He really was 
fantastic with the grandchildren. 


DANI The children liked sleeping at Riva and Yehuda’s very much, 
and they enjoyed hosting them. 


VITEK Although sometimes I thought he could be brutal in his 
games. Do you remember? “Iron or Butter?” and he would hold 
them by the legs, all kinds of torture like that, but they loved it, they 
all really loved it. Anyway, I got ajob in computers; it was with 
avery talented man who worked at IBM. He invented methods to 
reduce a computer’s worktime for performing repetitive operations, 
such as multiplying or dividing. Basic things. Instead of it lasting 
asecond, it lasted ten per cent less. Since many needed such 
computing services, and computers were very expensive — there 
were only massive computers, and you had to go to IBM or 
a university to use them — worktime reduction was worth a lot of 
money. He hired me to do various mathematical experiments to 
help him with this project. Iworked at home with simple math 
problems using a calculator I had. It was a relatively easy job, not 
that interesting, but he paid me a lot, and I earned really well. At 
first, Ilived with the parents, and then, maybe a month or two 
before the wedding, Imoved in with Dalia at her mother 
Sonia’s house. During that time, my friendship with Meir grew very, 
very strong. We started our night walks. Even after I got married, 
there were weeks, even months, when [hardly slept at home at 
night. Every night, almost every night, I would meet with Meir, and 
we would go to a cafe. We had a few places we always went to. 


DANI And what did Varda and Dalia say about it? 


VITEK I would come home, and Dalia would cry, and Dalia’s mother 
would cry because we lived with her. And I couldn’t do anything; 
Icouldn’t stop it. Sometimes, I would cry too. Nobody liked it, 
nobody wanted it, but I was totally... it was like a drug. These walks 
were essential for me. Dalia had a tough time, and I couldn’t help it, 
stop it. But at the same time, everything was fine. You know, the 
relationship between us was strong, sound. I would also tell her 
what happened at night; it was always interesting. Those night 


walks were very interesting; interesting discussions, the people 
Imet were interesting, you know. The reason I would go is not 
because I didn’t want to be with Dalia, it’s because I very, very... 


DANI Much wanted to be with Meir. 


VITEK Yes, the friendship with Meir and the whole new world of 
these people, of Israeli literature. Everyone was there, and I knew 
everyone well, and some became real friends. These walks had 
akind of formula: discussions, discussions, discussions. Very 
intense, interesting discussions. Meir taught me a lot. He taught me 
Hebrew; he taught me about history, the Bible, literature; he knew 
much more about literature than I did. The whole world we’d grown 
up in with Russian literature and such, he knew other things, 
American poetry, English poetry, many other things. We would meet 
in the evening, and we would walk; there was arestaurant in 
Dizengoff, close to the square, where we often sat. We sat, we drank 
coffee, we drank cognac; Imet many people there. Ratosh, for 
example, used to come alot and Avoth Yeshurun. Avoth was 
a fantastic, noble, great character. Also, people closer to our age 
used to come, Avidan, Nathan Zach. For me, it was fantastic. We 
would sit there until midnight when the place would close, and then 
we would go for a walk by the sea, Meir and me. There was a painter 
who lived by the sea. I forgot his name; he lived on the roof of 
a house by the sea. We would walk, and at about one, half past one, 
we would reach him, talk to him a bit. That was part of the formula, 
and after that, at about two, we would walk to Kiryat Ono, to Yona 
[Wallach], arrive in the morning around half past three, four, 
sometimes half past four — five, and sometimes we would also meet 
Yair Hurvitz, who used to sleep there alot. Iremember that 
sometimes he would begin morning exercises, and then Yona would 
tell him to go, kicking him out. Strange, but that’s what she would 
do. 


DANI Was there a relationship between them? 


VITEK No, I don’t think so. Strong friendship. I don’t think there 
was anything romantic. Yona was avery wild character; she wrote 
complex and interesting poetry that I liked very much. Meir too. She 
adored Meir; he was a very significant figure in Israeli poetry for her, 
and she liked and admired him. He also admired her. They both 
liked each other’s poetry very much and had a relatively close and 
intense relationship. She was very clever and intelligent, with 
a Slightly odd look, strangely beautiful, and she was also a bit crazy. 
Crazy enough to be hospitalised several times in mental hospitals. 
Iremember astrange story she told us. She had a boyfriend for 
a short time, a very handsome guy, and when I asked her how she 
met him, she said that she was walking one night in a garden in 
Kiryat Ono on the way home, and someone attacked her, attacked 
her. She noticed he was very beautiful and said to him, why should 
we do it here? I live nearby, come to my house. This guy was really 
crazy, weird. 


DANI Did you know him? 


VITEK I met him once or twice at Yona’s but didn’t really know him. 
He was sort of homeless, very strange and very beautiful. There was 
something very strange and wild about her, about Yona. 


At that time, she lived with her mother. Her father was some Israeli 
hero, a partisan, I don’t remember exactly, so they had all kinds of 
rights, and they probably got ahouse from the municipality. 
Beautiful house. In the garden of the house was a shack, a sort of 
small house separate from the big one, which was hers. She lived 
there alone. She was always delighted to welcome us, and we read 
poems. She would read poems, Meir would read poems, and I would 
read poems in Polish and try translating them into Hebrew as much 
as I could. We would talk about what was happening in literature. 


Yona Wallach, the famous Israeli poet, in the sixties 


DANI Meir didn’t speak Polish, did he? He spoke Russian. 


VITEK A little. Not very good, but not bad either. His mother spoke 
excellent Russian, and Ithink he knew some from her. He 
didn’t know Polish at all. When he translated my poem, I translated 
it verbatim for him, and he wrote in Hebrew, did something with it. 
They gave me ahard time when it appeared in “Haaretz”, at the 
Friday meeting at Vered Cafe; they made fun of me, Dani, you 
can’t imagine. How dare I? 


DANI But it was more against Meir than against you, wasn’t it? 


VITEK You know, it was friendly, they were joking; I wasn’t taken 
seriously. The poem didn’tseem that much to them or me; 
I don’t remember why Meir translated it. It was probably more of 
a friendly gesture than admiration. But it was a genuine friendship, 
and it was very, very strong. 


DANI Okay. You were about to get married, awedding at the 
doctor’s house. 


VITEK We decided to get married. Until quite close to the wedding, 
Sonia, Dalia’s mother, still did not want me to come to their house. 
She was very much against it, preferring that Dalia find a husband, 
you know, with options. Ihad no money and no profession; 
I didn’t know what I wanted to do. She asked me what my plans 
were, and Isaid that Ididn’tknow yet, to read books... she 
disapproved. But when we decided to get married, she realised she 
had no choice and met with the parents. It changed everything. 
Suddenly, I was okay; the parents really impressed her. 


DANI You told me once that she used to tell Dalia, don’t marry him, 
he’ll sell you, sell you into slavery or something, some crazy stuff. 


VITEK There was an incident Dalia told me about. She tried to 
convince her not to marry me up until the moment she met the 
parents, and then she accepted me. Mother worked in the Ministry 
of Education, you know, in asenior position; it was already 
something completely different. 


Sonia was a depressed, difficult woman. I really liked her. She was 
very devoted to her children. Her husband died when the children 
were small, and she basically gave her life for the children. She was 
beautiful; she could have easily married dozens of times. There were 
many attempts, but she didn’t accept anyone; she lived only for the 
children’s sake. Her husband had been a doctor, and her house was 
kept exactly as it was when he was alive; she didn’t change a thing. 
On the front door, it said “Doctor Merel”, and Dalia’s bedroom was 
the father’s clinic; there was a large cabinet with all sorts of medical 
implements. We moved there a few months before the wedding. 


DANI And how was the wedding? 


VITEK You know, Ididn’t want the wedding; I didn’t think we 
needed such an event. But her mother wanted it very, very much 


and our parents didn’tcare that much. We married at the 
doctor’s house, where you also married later. 


Dalia and Vitek with Dalia’s mother, Sonia 


DANI Sonia had the right to get a discount on the hall because she 
was the widow of a doctor. 


VITEK Really, you don’t say, I didn’t know. 


DANI Of course. When I got married, she suggested we get married 
there at a discount. 


VITEK Oh, and she actually arranged it? 


DANI And actually arranged it. I also remember that it was a lovely 
place with a garden outside and so on. 


VITEK Yes. [hated every moment, and I didn’t want it at all. I did 
not participate in any of the preparations. I bought Dalia a beautiful 
necklace, and she got a decent outfit. But that day, her friend took 
her to get her make-up done, and when she returned, she looked... 
we have photos. She looked like some Egyptian princess. This 


beautiful, this wonder, suddenly became akind of porcelain doll. 
Since she has very strong facial features, it was too much once they 
started putting all sorts of things on her. 


Vitek and Dalia on their wedding day 


When I arrived at the hall, Isaw there were two small fountains 


with... 
DANI Grapefruit juice and orange juice. 


VITEK I had never seen anything like that in my life. It seemed so 
ridiculous and strange to me that I burst out laughing. 


DANI Those fountains actually made an impression on me; that was 
one of the reasons I wanted to get married there. 


VITEK Then there was the ceremony where the rabbi and Father sat 
down and wrote the ketubah. I was asked how much money I would 
give if we divorced. I said, I don’t know, fifty liras, so the rabbi said, 
no, that can’t be. People would give millions to show that they 
would never divorce. Ultimately, he and Father convinced me to 
raise it to five hundred liras. The rabbi was still very displeased but 
ultimately agreed. I said I can’t have more than that, I don’t know 
what will happen, I don’t have that kind of money. After that, Father 
explained that usually when the rabbi reads the ketubah, he reads it 
out loud, something like this: mnmnmnmnmnmnmnmnmnmn 
Vitek Tracz, and mnmnmnmnmnmnmnmnmnmm Dalia daughter of 
Sonia... yes? He reads in a sort of song so no one understands, and 
at aparticular moment, he says - five million! And everyone 
applauds. So, with me, this thing disappeared; the rabbi simply 
didn’t say it, no one could hear a thing. 


DANI He said it quietly. 
VITEK Yes. How much did you give? 
DANI I don’t remember. It wasn’t an issue. 


VITEK Then the dancing started. I remember Father drinking clean 
spirit and dancing with Dalia with a handkerchief like in a Hasidic 
wedding. They held a handkerchief and danced together. 


Dalia,Vitek and the rabbi 


Zula was also there and quite at the beginning, ten, fifteen minutes 
after I broke the glass under the chuppah, she told me, listen, I have 
to go back to the kibbutz; I have a bus. So I said, well, I’1l accompany 
you, and I left, and we went for a long walk, slowly, and we sat on 
a bench and talked about all kinds of things. I returned after forty, 
forty-five minutes, and there was amess... Dalia’s mother was 
crying; Mother was sitting there pale; people thought Ihad run 
away. 


Yehuda dancing with Dalia 


Dani and Riva dance at the wedding 


From the left: Dani, Riva, Yehuda, Dalia, Vitek and Sonia 


DANI But it was after the ceremony. 


VITEK After the ceremony. Impolite, I don’t know what, I remember 
it was the wedding scandal. It didn’t bother Dalia, but it was a real 
disaster for her mother. 


DANI Did you go on a honeymoon after the wedding? 


VITEK Yes, we went on alovely honeymoon. We had a cousin, 
I think, named Pik. 


DANI Yosef Pik. 


VITEK He was relatively wealthy and had an auto garage. He gave 
Dalia and me a present, a Volkswagen car for a week. A Beetle with 
aconvertible roof. It was a fantastic gift. We drove this Beetle to 
several places. At first, we went to the south, to Arad, where we 
stayed with another cousin who had a hotel, and after that, we went 
to Dalia’s family in Haifa and travelled in the north. It was 
wonderful. We also reached the Dead Sea; it was my first time there. 
In any case, after the wedding, we lived with Sonia, and I started 
meeting Meir at night. It was very difficult, not so much for Dalia as 


for her mother, and since we were at her house, it was also quite 
difficult for Dalia. While all this was happening, I was informed that 
I was being drafted into the army. I didn’t like the idea of enlisting; 
it seemed completely crazy to me. I was older, and I was also afraid; 
I didn’t want it. By then, Meir had already been discharged from the 
army; he had avery difficult time in his service. He wanted to be 
apilot, and during the course, there was some kind of wall 
newspaper where he started writing things. He got a prison 
sentence for that because he wrote something against the army. He 
sat in prison for two days, escaped, and was caught and sent for 
another prison term; he went through such prisons and escapes 
afew times. Then they sent him for a psychological evaluation at 
a mental hospital in Haifa, and he was there for something like six 
or nine months, and they didn’t even give him a single review! It 
was basically aform of forced imprisonment. It was very, very 
difficult for him, until he was finally discharged. So I was already 
sure that I didn’t want to be in the army, but at the same time, 
I knew that being certified as crazy is not good. Just like you 
didn’t want to, I didn’t want to either. Meir said, don’t do it; you’ll 
have problems getting a job; it’s not good to get it; you have to try 
somehow to get out of the army without getting a crazy certificate. 


DANI Of course, in retrospect, it was nonsense because it depends 
on where the person wants to work and what he wants to do in his 
life. 


VITEK Yes, but Meir was my advisor in all these things. Even though 
he didn’t do it that well, it didn’t go so well for him, but he learned 
from his mistakes. So, he advised me to seek a psychiatric 
evaluation. The psychiatrist was very sympathetic, Bulgarian; he 
was the director of the Talbiyeh hospital in Jerusalem; Yona Wallach 
was a patient there from time to time. 


DANI Also Hedva Harechavi. 


VITEK I told him stories that I planned in advance with Meir, my 


fears of the army, psychological problems, sleep problems, and all 
kinds of things. We invented all sorts of things. He listened very 
quietly, and when I finished, he said, you are lying; you have no idea 
what you are talking about. But I understand you don’t want to go 
to the army, and I have no problem with that personally. I’ll give 
you a note that you are crazy, and you will be discharged. So I said, 
no, no, they told me I shouldn’t, I need something less than that. He 
said, okay, I will give you something less than that, and when you go 
to the army, at the entrance, they will ask you how you feel. If you 
say you feel fine, they will give you a higher score on health; if you 
say you don’t feel so well, lower, and that’s how it will be. You 
decide later what you want. And indeed, upon entering the army, 
they asked me how I felt, and I said terrible, and then they gave me 
an RA score — Reduced Ability. 


DANI We used to call it roughly alive. 


VITEK Yes, I remember. I was in a special unit of RAs in the army, 
and in consultation with Meir, I decided that I would do all kinds of 
things so they wouldn’t forget that I was crazy. I refused to clean the 
rifle, shoot, or salute. I refused to salute. When they asked why, 
I didn’t provide an explanation. I said that Ihadn’t learned yet; 
that’s the explanation. I was there for three weeks in total. It was 
a strange group of various patients, about one hundred and twenty 
people, all of whom were sick. I was the only one who wanted to get 
out of the army; all the others wanted to improve their fitness and 
transfer to the regular army. There were many with heart disease, 
with asthma, all kinds of things like that. There were two very fat 
guys, obese, and they had a special privilege. A lot of people had all 
kinds of notes; they had a note that they were not allowed to stand 
for along time, so every morning during roll call, when “Attention” 
was called, they stood still, and when “At ease” was announced, 
these two would immediately sit down on the floor. They were not 
allowed to stand; they had a note. There was also, I think, some thin 
one, you know, all kinds of weirdos, and I, the crazy one. We slept in 


a shack located next to another shack of those who would become 
divers, the most challenging job in the army; what were they called? 


DANI Frogmen, the marine commandos. 


Vetik: So, there was a company like this near us. They were in their 
first months in the army and were really healthy. They wanted to be 
the strongest and the best because they knew half of them would be 
thrown out during the basic training. It was hard to get accepted. 
They were always very friendly and came to help us; they knew we 
were sick. We would only get very easy jobs. One of the things that 
made me laugh was that they were constantly afraid that something 
would happen to us because then the army would be responsible for 
us, so when we had to go from place to place, they would say: go 
left, right, left right, don’t run, don’t make an effort. I was there for 
a short time; there were nice people there; all in all, it was pleasant. 
After about two weeks, a little more, I got out and visited Meir, and 
he said that something should be done that they would not forget. 
I had to get out somehow, so I needed my situation to be constantly 
dangerous. I went back and asked for a medical board. I told the 
doctors that I had terrible dreams, that in these dreams, all kinds of 
horrible things happen, that I made up. 


DANI You told me, at the time, that you said that you had dreams 
about your wife, whom you had just married, being with other men. 
It was indeed somewhat unusual that a man had just gotten married 
and was already drafted. 


VITEK Yes. I was also older, a new immigrant, married. Another of 
the stories Itold was that Ihave a dream that repeats itself every 
night, that people in green clothes take me like a ball and throw me 
from one to the other. I was very proud of... 


DANI Making up stories, how original you are. 


VITEK But all the attempts to pretend and make up something 
literary didn’t fool them at all. They said, listen, everything you’re 


saying is nonsense, it’s not believable, it’s clear you’re making it up. 
But it’s also clear to us that you don’t want to be in the army, and 
people like you are just trouble, don’t help us in anything, and we 
don’t need them, so we’ll let you go. Isaid, no, no, no way, 
I don’t want to be released with a medical profile of 21. So they said, 
we'll discharge you for oversensitivity. You’re not crazy; you’re 
sensitive. I don’t know what that is. And that’s it; after two or three 
days, they called me and said, you are discharged. Return the 
clothes and equipment. It was a very hot day, and I went with the 
duffle bag and looked for the place they told me to go to. I went 
looking and couldn’t find it; it was a vast place. And it’s hot, and all 
these clothes never quite fit me. Then a guy with ared beret, you 
know, from the paratroopers, came up to me, and he saw that 
I couldn’t quite find the place, so he asked, where do you have to 
go? I gave him the note that said where I should go, which also said 
early discharge, and when he saw that he took my kitbag and said, 
come on, I’1l show you. 


DANI Ahh, because you were sensitive, yes, overly sensitive. 


VITEK Because I was sick, they let me go. I was probably seriously 
ill, with cancer, who knows. And this guy, younger than me, taller 
than me, took my duffle bag and hugged me and said, don’t worry, 
don’t worry, it will be okay, you know, everyone serves the country 
as they can, you can too, it’s okay. And he accompanied me to the 
place where I needed to go. Ireturned the equipment and caught 
a ride home, and Dalia didn’t know. 


DANI Because you didn’t have time to inform anyone. 


VITEK Yes. Dalia didn’t know, Meir didn’t know, nobody knew. After 
I left for two and ahalf years or something, I suddenly came back 
after three weeks, free. Well, of course, everyone was delighted, and 
Icontinued. Icontinued as before the army. So this whole army 
business was basically like going to some summer camp, just like 
that. 


DANI Well, let me add my story related to this matter. I received 
a postcard or a letter from you, or maybe from Mother and Father; 
in any case, I knew where you were in the army. I used to serve in 
Tzrifin, in the same city. It was a whole city of military bases, so 
I knew the place. When you were there, I was already at the base in 
the south, but Isomehow managed to arrange transportation and 
arrived at Base 4, and I knew which platoon and which squad you 
were in. I asked about you, and after a while, they went to find out 
and came back to me and said, oh, that’s your brother; he is no 
longer here; they discharged him yesterday. 


VITEK Ah, that’s why I don’t remember it. 


DANI You can’t remember it. You were discharged too soon. 


The only time Vitek agreed to salute during his short service in the army, 
photographed by Meir Wieseltier 


VITEK Tell me, what rank did you have in the army? 


DANI Ihad arank that Idenied. When Istarted serving as 
a draftsman, they told me that within six months, I would be a first 
sergeant, which is a professional rank. They started the process and 
gave me first private, thinking it would go up. But as soon as they 
started throwing me around, I denied the rank. I tore it up, went 
without it because it was embarrassing. And somehow, in the papers 
— Irecently found my army papers -— the first private doesn’t appear; 
I’m a private. That’s quite an honour, to remain a private for two 
years. 
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Tracz Zenin, private, personal number: 485994 


When I lived in Kerem Ha Teimanim and was still in the army, I had 
a very low standard of living. I ate breakfast and lunch in the army, 
and in the evening, I would eat falafel, a portion or half a portion. 
I had no money; I used to walk a lot. You know, the army only gave 
me a ticket to travel to and from the base. But then I moved up a bit 


in terms of the level of housing and rented an apartment with the 
same friend, Wolf, and Amnon Tzaban, Yair Tzaban’s younger 
brother, joined us. 


VITEK Did you have a job? 


DANI Yes. Since I would come home almost every day, I could work. 
When I worked for Glikson as a draftsman before the army, I met 
two young architects who worked for him. In the meantime, they 
had left and opened an independent office and needed a draftsman. 
Iwas avery good sketcher, mainly because of some hyperactivity 
I had. The tedious and mechanical work calmed me; I loved doing it 
and I was fast, accurate, and good. They always had plenty of work 
whenever I wanted it. Only what happened? I would work evenings 
or nights. So this is how they paid me - the first four hours, I’d say, 
two liras per hour, another two hours, three or four lira per hour. 
They wanted to encourage me to work more. So sometimes I could 
work twenty hours on the weekend and leave with a lot of money. 
Everything is relative, of course. Ididn’t need much, you know, 
I didn’t spend, but Imanaged to rent the apartment with my 
friends. 


VITEK The people in Tel Aviv, your friends, were all connected to 
the Communists? 


DANI At this point, yes, almost everyone. Imet Karol (Yaron 
Becker) in the army, and Wolff before the army, so yes, Communists. 
Most of them were Poles and Communists, but I began to meet 
Israeli friends as well. 


VITEK All through the Party? 


DANI I had a few friends from the army, but most of them through 
the Party. Iwas very active in BANKI. Iled a group there, and 
I didn’t care about anything anymore; you know, everyone already 
knew I was a Communist, and they couldn’t do anything bad to me 
in the army anymore. So, I started a drama class for children and 


was an acting teacher. The children were aged eleven to fifteen, and 
we put on a play called “A Lonely Sail Whitening on the Horizon.” It 
was based on aRussian youth book, which was very famous in 
Poland, of course, about the 1905 revolution. One of the children 
who participated in the activity was Sinai Peter, who later became 
an actor, director and theatre manager and a very successful man in 
the theatre world. I remember a story related to him. After one of 
the rehearsals, awoman approached me and introduced herself as 
Sinai’s mother, Lilka Peter. She told me Sinai suffered greatly 
because I had ordered him to remove his glasses onstage because 
they didn’t fit the character of the poor boy he played. It turned out 
that he didn’t see anything but was embarrassed to tell me and 
suffered greatly from it. It taught me something: to try to be more 
sensitive, more aware of the needs of others. Anyway, I was indeed 
in the army, but I also led the life of a citizen. I was active in the 
youth movement; I would do ahome club, spend time at parties. 
Istarted initiating all kinds of things; Iread books, organised 
activities, artistic programs for events like May 1 and Revolution 
Day. 


VITEK And your Hebrew was good enough? 


DANI Yes, the Hebrew was good enough. I didn’t perform; 
I organised, directed, produced. So it wasn’t that important what my 
Hebrew was like. It was good enough to organise and manage 
things. 


VITEK I have not been to any event you organised. 


DANI I saw no point in inviting you. I remember we had political 
arguments when we met in Afeka. You were so against it, not 
because it was leftwing, you were not interested in left and right, 
but the very fact that it was a political organisation and that it was 
a political activity. You had a very, very strong prejudice. 


VITEK Listen, if it had been right-wing, I would have opposed it 


more strongly. But yes, I had a personal problem with any political 
involvement. I was never quite sure what to do. 


DANI So you understand, Vitek, that I didn’t imagine you would 
want to come, why invite you if you don’t like it that much? It was 
also unlike in Walterowcy; the level was not that high, not of the 
conversations, not of the debates. In any case, even before I was 
released from the army, Iformed avery beautiful and deep 
connection with a girl named Iris. She was married, and I thought 
Iwas having an affair with her, that she was married and cheating 
on her husband, but in fact, it turned out that she had significant 
problems in her marriage and was already separated. I had a very, 
very beautiful story with her, which lasted about six months. We 
met in the party, in the Communist Youth Alliance. She was Israeli, 
asabra, and akind of poet, artist. Today, she is a chemistry 
professor. Although Iwas in the army and she was a student in 
Jerusalem, she visited Tel Aviv alot. She was a year or two older 
than me, which was pretty typical for me along the way. Yael is 
unusual in this sense. I always had women who were a little older. 
Not much, but a year or two. Iris, Hedva, and Hadara. Iris introduced 
me to new circles, which were also related to the Party but not from 
Tel Aviv because she was from Ramat Gan. After awhile, she 
became Janek’s girlfriend, but it was not cheating as it was after we 
broke up, like the story with Hila and Hanoch, which we will get to 
later. Look, it’s an interesting thing that close friends had affairs 
with my girls, and I had affairs with their girls. But when I think 
about it, it’s quite natural; it was the same environment. These were 
the people we knew. Iris later left Janek, and he was very hurt 
because her reason for leaving was his drinking. She was the first 
girl to say, if you don’t stop drinking, I’mleaving you. And he 
couldn’t stop, and that’s it, she got up and disappeared. Of course, 
this made him drink more. While Iris and I were still together, 
I came to visit you with her. Sonia invited me to lunch at your place 
and prepared her excellent pickled herring. 


VITEK And you came with her. 


DANI Yes, and someone took a picture. Why do I remember this? 
Mainly because of the picture I recently found, where we are seen 
with Sonia. 


In any case, Idecided that Iwanted to study in Jerusalem. 
I submitted a request for an early discharge, and I remember that 
when it became known at BANKI, the Tel Aviv leadership invited me 
to a meeting in acafe. There were Yair Tzaban and Dani Peter, the 
two leaders. One from Tel Aviv and one from the main office, but 
that only showed how important I was considered there. 


VITEK These are two people who later became quite your friends, 
weren’t they? 


a ' 


From the right: Dani, Iris Gilboa and Sonia, Dalia’s mother 


DANI Yes, they were friends. Yair Tzaban was the older brother of 
Amnon Tzaban, who was my flatmate, and Dani Peter was the father 
of Sinai Peter, who was in the theatre group I led. I remember the 
meeting; it was at Atara Cafe in Allenby. They told me, listen, you 
didn’t submit an official request to move to Jerusalem, and we 


don’t think it’s fitting that you go. I said, what? I didn’t know I had 
to ask. By the way, I was never officially a member. Yes, sure, they 
answered me, you have to ask. You are committed, you are part of 
our struggle, the class struggle, and you are needed in Tel Aviv. You 
have an important role here. I told them I didn’t know what they 
were talking about; I was definitely going. That’s that. I will leave 
the organisation if it’s a problem. No, no, no, let us think, and a day 
or two later, they asked for a meeting once again and said, well, we 
give you permission. Moreover, you will go on duty, go to the 
Jerusalem Communist students’ group and be active; we will 
provide you with all the necessary permits. Well, in November ‘64, 
right after the army, I went to Jerusalem. I rented an apartment in 
Nachalat Achim and started studying. I also reconciled with Janek, 
who was living in Jerusalem all this time. He would begin studying 
and never finish anything, but he decided to start again with me, 
and he hoped, and I hoped too, that we would study together and 
help each other. We enrolled in Russian studies and sociology, 
Russian studies because we knew a little Russian. And that’s it. 


VITEK Why did you actually decide to study in Jerusalem? 


DANI I thought I should study. What to study? Not important. In 
those times, it was natural, required. Why do matriculation? To 
enter the university. 


VITEK Your whole world, every person you knew, they all went to 
university. It was weird not to go. 


DANI Everyone. It was the same in Poland; all those who completed 
their matriculation went either to university or the Technion. Now, 
Ididn’t have any technical talents; I wasn’t a mathematician, 
I wasn’t a physicist, I wasn’t technical enough to go to the 
Technion. 


VITEK Yes, but explain to me why instead of studying some 
sociology shmosiology, you didn’t choose architecture, for example, 


which you already knew and worked in? 
DANI It didn’t interest me enough. I had no passion for it. 
VITEK And sociology interested you more? 


DANI Not really; Ithought the interest would come with the 
studies. I also chose Russian studies, history. You know, I read so 
much that Isaw myself as roughly belonging to the intellectual 
class. 


VITEK Building houses didn’t seem interesting to you. 


DANI Exactly. I wanted humanities. Social sciences. I thought that 
was where my future was. Why didn’tI think of theatre? Why 
didn’t I think about studying art? I didn’t think about that either. 
I thought general, general education. General knowledge. 


VITEK And were you full of hope and interest when you started? Did 
you think it would be really interesting? 


DANI I was afraid it wouldn’t be easy because I hadn’t studied for 
many years. Iremember the conversations with Janek, who would 
also start studying and leave, start studying and leave. 


VITEK He already started studying before you? 


DANI The story with Janek was complex. Let me tell you in a few 
words because it’s interesting. 


VITEK He is an interesting character, very interesting. 


DANI You know, I’ve had three really close friends. Felek, Janek and 
Hanoch. That’s the order. And with each one, it went on for such 
and such years. With Felek, I grew up, and after we got back in 
touch, it was no longer the same; Janek became an alcoholic and it 
was impossible to do anything with him, contact was no longer 
practical; and Hanoch died. But these are the three. I mean, Janek 
was a very, very close person to me. Already in Poland. Very close. 


Islept at his place many times. Iwould drag him with me to 
Walterowcy meetings. 


Janek, Tel Aviv, 1970s 


VITEK What attracted you? What was interesting? 


DANI The conversations with him were very interesting. It was 
interesting for us to be together. Undoubtedly, he was a good 
partner, as long as he wasn’t an alcoholic who turns useless after he 
drinks. He was also agood drinking partner at first. After all, 
drinking is accompanied by conversations, deep, serious 
conversations, about life, about death, about everything, you know, 
about girls too, of course. I know, at some point, when the drinking 
already crosses the line, it becomes a parody, but nevertheless, he 
was a partner for both drinking and conversation. 


VITEK But the friendship with Felek was not accompanied by 
drinking, nor was the friendship with Hanoch. It was so only with 
Janek. 


DANI That’s right, only with Janek. Not at all with Felek, and of 


course, neither with Hanoch. Now, what happened is that I started 
talking to Janek about studying. He didn’t pass the matriculation; 
I’m telling it now for the first time. It turned out that he paid 
someone a large sum before he left Poland and received a fake 
matriculation certificate. Only I knew about it. 


VITEK Because it was difficult for him to study? 


DANI Yes. He had ahard time studying. Although I think he was 
more intellectual than me, wiser than me, more philosophical than 
me, more profound than me. In our conversations, he was the 
mentor; he was the man who knew and read more. And yet he was 
unable to study. Mathematics, physics, not at all. Do you 
understand? He didn’t have the ability. He only told me this when 
he arrived in Israel. I knew he could not study; he would transfer 
from one school to another and stay behind every year. Terrible 
things. 


VITEK His last name was Cie¢wierz Las, right? 


DANI Yes, Jan Ciecwierz Las. Cie¢wierz was the name of his 
aunt’s husband, the aunt who raised him, and Las was his 
father’s real name. I think they officially adopted him. He eventually 
changed the name in the 1970s. In any case, he enrolled in the 
university with the fake certificate and a strong desire to study, but 
each time, something else happened. He couldn’t study. By the way, 
the university also arranged for him a residence in Jerusalem and 
a scholarship. He was a student without parents, a new immigrant. 
They also arranged a job for him as a night watchman. 


VITEK Do you think the fact that he was a child who had escaped 
from the ghetto helped him? 


DANI I don’t know. But much later, he received some amount of 
compensation, ridiculous, laughable, and he did with it what your 
friend once did: bought amotorcycle without having 
a driver’s license. He didn’t have a license all his life, but he bought 


a huge motorcycle, you know, a Yamaha or something. He would sit 
and caress it. 


VITEK Iremember he was anight guard. For some _ reason, 
I remember that. 


DANI You know, we still had our parents’ backing, always a little 
help, always something. 


VITEK Sure. 


DANI Imagine a person who has nothing. He had nothing. He had to 
manage. 


VITEK You know, I really liked him, but I felt that he never really 
opened up to me; he was yours. 


DANI I remember a conversation between the three of us at our 
house back in Warsaw. You confronted him, or rather he confronted 
you. He was trying to prove you wrong about something. 
I don’t remember the details. I couldn’t judge because you talked 
a little above me. 


VITEK I remember our conversations had this feature. We would get 
to some topic very quickly, usually a serious topic. 


DANI Yes, a deep topic. 


VITEK Politics or something, and it would quickly turn into 
a confrontation, but it was interesting; I liked and appreciated him. 


DANI Did you ever meet him without me? 
VITEK I would meet with him alone. 
DANI In Israel? 

VITEK In Israel, only in Israel. 


DANI In Jerusalem, when you studied, and he lived there. 


VITEK We used to meet occasionally. But I never had a relationship 
with him like he had with you. I always had the feeling, you know, 
that he was a tragic figure. 


DANI A tragic figure, yes. In any case, he expected that I would 
come and help him study, and he would help me study. That we 
would take it seriously and study together. He lived in the student 
dorm, and Iwas in aroom by myself, but we used to meet 
frequently. There was a place called the Orient, which was open all 
night. It was our place; we sat there alot. Iremember many 
moments from there. I often recall it. 


VITEK You also joined the university’s Communist group. 


DANI I joined immediately, and I met new people that I didn’t know 
from the group in Tel Aviv, the connection between the places was 
not close. 


VITEK Was Machover with you? 


DANI Machover left the party in “57. He was a leftist, called himself 
a Communist, but he was no longer part of the organisation. They 
kicked him out. 


VITEK He was probably already in Matzpen. But did you hear of 
him? 


DANI Of course, I heard about him. I told you about his book that 
I read in the army, “Peace, Peace, When There Is No Peace”, thanks to 
which a girl approached me, and a lovely romance began. I have it at 
home - a very interesting book. 


VITEK Yes. I also have the book; I read it too. 


DANI In the book, he tried to prove that it was actually not a war 
between Jews and Arabs but a war with the British. Both the Jews 
and the Arabs fought the British, and the British incited things 
between us and created the crisis. 


VITEK Oh. Maybe at first. That’s not how I understood it. The basic 
thesis that I understood from the book and talked to Machover 
about is that Ben-Gurion concluded that if we want a state, we must 
have war. People will come from different places; they will be 
against each other, we will have to have a conflict with an external 
factor. We will have to reach some arrangement with the 
Palestinians, but to create a nation, a war will be required. Then he 
showed how Ben-Gurion, consistently, in every situation where 
there was a possibility of making peace with the Palestinians, 
refused to compromise. 


DANI That’s right. It is also about Israeli militarism and so on; it is 
also true. But the original book’s first and most important argument 
was that the British, in fact, created the war. They changed it later, 
he told me. I talked to him about it when we last met at your place. 
They published and edited the second edition because they had 
omitted the argument regarding British imperialism’s role in the 
conflict. It no longer interested them. It no longer suited their 
political outlook. 


VITEK Ah, so I read the second edition. In the book I read, that was 
no longer there. You read one book, and I read another; you were 
convinced of one thing, and I was convinced of another. 


DANI Yes. In any case, I very quickly started working in Jerusalem. 
At first, Mother helped me a little, but I knew Ihad to work. I got 
ajob through the Communist Party in a Russian bookstore called 
“Averbuch”. 


The cover of the book’s first edition, 1961 


VITEK I remember that. 


DANI How do you remember? You were already in Tel Aviv. Would 
you come to visit me in Jerusalem? 


VITEK I remember visiting you in Jerusalem. Once, when I came to 
visit you at the bookstore, you were arranging things, cleaning, and 
you said, listen, we opened a wall behind the counters and found 
awarehouse with things, so-called “old new”. Old but unused, 
untouched, from the thirties or the twenties; they were still 
wrapped in the original paper. There was acardboard box with 
cigarette lighters. Very special, something had to be opened and 
turned, then fire came out, and there were two little bears, very 
beautiful, so graceful. I was enthusiastic about it, and you were not 
yet collecting such things; you were not in such a period, so you 
said, take it, take it. I took it, and at that moment, Ignazio entered 
the store and said, oh, I’m crazy about these bears! Totally crazy; 
they are so wonderful. You have two; give me one, please. If I had 
been here before you, I would probably have gotten them, and then 
I would give you one, so give me one of them. I said no. I don’t know 
why; I wasn’t close to Ignazio, and I really liked the bears. I already 
thought there are all kinds of girls I could give a teddy bear and get 
a hug and a kiss in return. So, I said no. There was an argument in 
the store; he asked you to intervene, and you said, give him. I said 
no, no. It’snone of your business; you gave it to me, and 
I won’t give it to him. Itook them and went, leaving you with 
Ignazio. 


DANI You also took the lighters? 
VITEK Everything. Until recently, I still had one. 
DANI Seriously?! 


VITEK I used these lighters for decades. These lighters needed to be 
filled with fuel and the stone replaced. The special thing about them 
was the thirties design — a stunning design with abstract, geometric 
decorations. Well, the lighters didn’t interest Ignazio for some 
reason, but he was crazy about the bears. He started ringing and 
asking me to give him one. I said no. And finally, he wrote me 
a letter. I wish I had this letter. In this letter, he wrote, listen, I have 


to inform you that it hurts me very much that you are not willing to 
give me one teddy bear; I don’t want two, just one. I thought of you 
as afriend, and I don’t understand how you can do this to me. 
I want to tell you that I am starting a project, now I will find a job, 
and I will start working very hard, physically hard work, to earn 
money. And I’ll save all the money I make, I will eat very little, 
I won’t do anything else, I won’t go out, I won’t do anything, I’ll just 
save every penny I make until Ihave enough. And when I have 
enough, this is what I’m going to do — know this is what will happen 
-— in afew months, you will hear a ring at the door, and when you 
open the door, aperson will be standing there with a massive 
bouquet of red flowers. Anote on the bouquet will say “from 
Ignazio” and nothing else. Okay, you won’t know what to do with it, 
you’ll take the bouquet. But you know, the next day, at the same 
time, the doorbell will ring, and once again, a taxi driver will be 
standing there with a bouquet of flowers for you. And so every day, 
as long as I can, as much as I save and as much money as I have. 
Every day at the same time, ataxi driver will bring you a huge 
bouquet of roses until you give me this bear. There will come 
a moment when the feeling of guilt will make it easier for you to 
simply give me the bear rather than keep it. It really made an 
impression on me. 


DANI But it didn’t convince you. 


VITEK No. I didn’t give it to him. It had already become a kind of 
wart. 


DANI By the way, we met Ignazio because his parents were friends 
of our parents back in Poland, and we visited them in Haifa when we 
arrived in Israel. He was later Yona [Wallach’s] boyfriend. 


VITEK Yes. Right. 


DANI You know, I suddenly remembered Igal Bursztyn, whom I also 
met in the bookstore, I think through you, and I remember you had 


a similar story with him, like the one with Ignazio and the bear, only 
in reverse. You asked him for a book. 


VITEK Right. Igal made an impression on me because he was very 
handsome, knew a lot, and spoke beautiful Polish, but Iwas not 
close to him. One day, I was with him at a party. I didn’t really know 
him yet, I think it was the day I met him for the first time. He had 
a beautiful library with many books in Polish, and he had two 
volumes of Kafka. Two copies of the same book, the exact same 
book. One copy in Polish, and the other in English. These were 
Kafka’s famous diaries with all kinds of drawings inside, avery 
interesting book. Igal knew Polish and English very well, so his 
books were completely mixed. I asked him to sell me the book in 
Polish. Ihad been looking for this book endlessly, for a long time, 
and I had never been able to find it. He said, no, no, no. He is unable 
to sell; he doesn’t sell books. I told him, listen, you have the same 
one in English; I saw, checked, it’s all there, the same drawings and 
everything. He said no, it’s not the same, and he also likes Polish, he 
won’t sell it. I said okay and moved on. A month or two later, I met 
him on the street, and he said, oh, it’s good to see you; I want to talk 
to you. I live here nearby, come over. I went to him, and he said, 
Ithought about what you asked and decided I made a mistake; 
I’m giving you Kafka’s book as a gift. You don’t have to buy it. Well, 
Iwas very excited, and I took the book. Shortly after that, I met 
Avidan in acafe, and he said, listen, Ihave a big request. I have 
aplay I wrote, afantastic play, ahuge play. That’s how Avidan 
always spoke, one of the great plays of the twentieth century, 
something special, fantastic. Iasked someone to translate it into 
Polish because there is a good theatre in Poland, and they are very 
interested in my plays there. I would like you to read the Polish 
translation and tell me what you think. I said one hundred per cent, 
and he said come, ride with me. He had a convertible, and we drove 
in it to Igal. Igal was the translator. So Avidan said, oh, you know 
each other, good, excellent. I’ve asked Vitek to read and express an 
opinion on your translation. Do you mind? No, I don’t mind, of 


course, please. I sat and read a few pages of the translation; they 
were both there, and I told Avidan that it’s not good enough; it’s not 
really fluent Polish; it doesn’t seem right. My Hebrew was not good 
enough to read the Hebrew, but in Polish, it was clear that it was not 
good enough. I told Igal, and he got it. He said in advance, to be 
clear, I’m not really a translator; it’s not my profession, I’m not sure 
I know Polish well enough. And so it was, but the relations with Igal 
cooled down after that. He disappeared. Everything improved, of 
course, when I came later with Hanoch. But yes, there is some 
similarity between the stories. Only he gave me a gift very quickly, 
and I’ma much worse person, and I didn’t give the bear. But you 
know, Ignazio always seemed to me... not so much crazy as very 
strange. He was interesting, but at the same time, he was so... 


DANI It was a combination of such natural intelligence, which was 
sometimes surprising in the originality of saying something or 
seeing or describing something. But he was on the verge of 
madness. 


VITEK He was aunique character. Then, he was Yona 
Wallach’s boyfriend for a while. I think she was quite in love with 
him. And he started writing stories in photographs. Do you 
remember? 


DANI Yes? And it appeared in the newspapers? 
VITEK Yes, he would sell the stories. 
DANI He could be entirely original and intriguing. 


VITEK Yes, it was alittle crazy, but not bad. I have no idea what 
happened to him. 


DANI The story with Yona, when she dumped him and so on, really 
shook him. 


VITEK They were not together for long, a few months. 


DANI Yes, but after that, he was hospitalised in mental hospitals. 
His parents left him an apartment in Rabin Square, Malkhey Yisrael 
Square, and he still lives there. Not long ago, someone told me that 
she visited his place, knocked on the door, which was opened by 
someone who looked like Woody Allen, thin, with a grand piano in 
the apartment. Oh, Iknow who told me about him. Hadas, 
Yaron’s divorcee, volunteers in an organisation that arranges 
mental support to mentally ill people. Ignazio was one of those she 
visited. 


VITEK Really? And what did she say? 


DANI She said that in the conversation, they came to the fact that 
he knows me and that Iam her son’s grandfather; she said he 
remembers me in a good light. Ieven thought of visiting him. 
I called and asked him if I could visit, and he said no. She told me 
just to go and ring the doorbell. No problem. But I gave up on it, 
Vitek; there’s no point. 


VITEK He was your age, I think. 
DANI Exactly my age. 


VITEK So, in any case, I would visit you at the bookstore; I really 
liked that store. A small shop, Russian books, you know. 


DANI But how can that be, Vitek? You already lived in Tel Aviv. 


VITEK So I probably came quite often to Jerusalem. I think Dalia 
stayed in Jerusalem for awhile, and Iwould visit her; 
that’s a possibility. I need to talk to Dalia. Anyway, I’m sure I visited 
you several times in your shop; I really liked the place. And I was 
proud of you for getting the job. To me, it seemed an important job 
of the Party, you know, to be a manager. 


DANI I wasn’t a manager; I was an assistant. There were two of us; 
he was the main one, and I was the second. I was very young, Vitek, 
twenty years old. 


VITEK Yes, yes, I remember. I remember it seemed very important to 
me. 


DANI So, I lived in the Nachalat Achim neighbourhood, and Janek 
lived in the Notre Dame monastery at the time, right on the 
Jordanian border. There were small rooms for rent, rooms that were 
once monks’ cells. Each such unit cost fifty liras a month, and the 
windows were closed with bricks like you had in the dorms. Janek 
had aneighbour named Zenia, a painter and graphic artist who 
studied in Bezalel. After that, she became avery good and 
successful book cover designer; chief designer of Am Oved 
Publishing. I became friends with her, and one day, when I was 
sitting in her room, there was suddenly a knock on the door, and the 
most beautiful girl I had ever seen in my life came in, just as you felt 
when you saw Dalia. She was half girl and half boy, akind of 
a tomboy, such a girl, beautiful, just crazy. There was no mistaking; 
she wasn’t a feminine guy, she was a woman, but she...she had this 
afro, a woman’s curly hair, but she would wear clothes... wear pants, 
not aware that she was beautiful, not at all aware. She was also a bit 
clumsy, in an exciting way, and had a simply amazing beauty. She 
didn’t pay attention to me, they talked to each other, and she left. 
I asked who this girl was, and Zenia said it’s Hedva; she lives next to 
you in Nachalat Achim. And I fell in love, a love that lasted several 
years. A tough love. Zenia told me that she is a girl who likes girls. 
She is not for you. And I... either I didn’t understand it, or 
I didn’t accept it; Ididn’t think about it at all. It didn’t change 
anything for me. I knew this was it, I was totally in love, and I must 
somehow be with this girl. I must. 


VITEK Do you have any friends left from that time in Jerusalem? 


DANI Some contacts are left. Not long ago, Karol brought me letters 
from that time. After all, there were no telephones, so we would 
send each other postcards and letters. We would have large, lengthy 
correspondences; I would schedule a meeting in Tel Aviv a month in 
advance, all kinds of things like that. 


VITEK I almost never wrote letters. 


DANI But think for a moment, how could you make an appointment 
with someone another way? There were no phones. 


VITEK There was a phone at Mother and Father’s house. 


DANI Our parents had a phone, but the apartments we used to rent 
didn’t have phones. 


VITEK Maybe not, but there was a phone on the street, at the post 
office. 


DANI Yes, but how could you make an appointment with Meir when 
there were no phones? You had to write something. 


VITEK I think we lived close by each other and used to meet every 
day. I don’t remember writing. It was difficult for me to write in 
Hebrew. 


DANI There were also things like this - we would come to each 
other unannounced, knock on the door. 


VITEK Yes. Shouting from the street. A lot. 

DANI There were also cafes where we used to sit. 

VITEK That’s it, that was the way. 

DANII didn’t have a phone, and Hanoch didn’t have a phone yet... 


VITEK On the contrary, it was avery strange thing to arrange 
a meeting. We would just go and meet. Now it’s quite strange to 
come to someone without telling them in advance, but it used to be 
the most natural thing. 


DANI Yes, even in Poland, we would never prearrange. 
VITEK I really liked it, shouting from below. 


DANI There were special whistles, do you remember? 


VITEK Yes, melodies. 


DANI In any case, my connections in Jerusalem expanded. I started 
working in other jobs because I didn’t earn enough at the bookstore. 
While it was a job I really liked and did well, they paid little, and 
I needed more. I started working in a mental hospital. The sister of 
Yochanan Ben-Zakkai, our aunt’s husband, was head nurse in a very 
difficult hospital for the mentally ill and helped me get admitted. 
I only worked there for a few months. They paid very well, but it was 
so unpleasant and difficult that I was left with a memory... a black 
hole. I worked five hours a day, very early in the morning. I would 
come for the first shift, from six to eleven. It was very tough, dirty, 
smelly. 


VITEK Was your work physical? 


DANI It was called auxiliary staff. In practice, it was to hold the 
women, tie them up, chain them to the bed. Sometimes, wash them; 
they would soil themselves. That was terrible, Vitek. It was a terrible 
job in aterrible place. Very quickly, I stopped working there and 
looked for other things. 


VITEK Were all the women in a difficult situation? Sometimes, in 
such places, there are people you can still talk to. 


DANI There were. I worked in the locked ward; there was also an 
open ward with more people, but I didn’t get to see them. But even 
in this locked ward, there was one woman who was completely 
crazy, walking naked all the time, but she was very intelligent, and 
you could talk to her about all kinds of subjects. She was from the 
famous Rivlin family, you know, the Israeli bluebloods. So, I made 
some kind of connection with her, but this place is a black hole in 
my memory. Even before that, I met Ignazio Sobol from the bear 
story in the bookstore, and he brought another friend, Akiva 
Modlinger. A tiny man, ugly, but very intelligent and special, and 
a trio was born. We met almost every day. Ignazio studied music at 


the Academy of Music; he was a talented pianist, knew a lot about 
music, and he introduced me to Akiva. Akiva also lived in Notre 
Dame; many people lived there. Yona Wallach, for example. You 
know, I introduced Yona to Ignazio because I met her through you, 
so the whole story that happened between them afterwards was, in 
away, somewhat my responsibility. Anyway, I got into a strange 
relationship with these two people, Ignazio and Akiva Modlinger, 
afascinating, interesting, and at first, even very satisfying 
relationship, which slowly deteriorated into something... 


VITEK What was satisfying and what was interesting? 


DANI They were both weird and eccentric. Intelligent, with a good 
sense of humour, knowledgeable. Especially Akiva Modlinger; he 
knew everything, really. He read alot: philosophy, music, history, 
cinema. He studied in Paris at a film school and was both a painter 
and a director. I’m not sure he ever made a film that was finished, 
that could be seen, but he was considered adirector; he made 
aname for himself in Israel. After that, when we made the film, 
I saw that he had connections and was valued and respected. He got 
very good professionals. A very good photographer, Jachin Hirsch, 
an editor who was considered the best editor in Israel, meaning he 
had connections. 


VITEK He straight up suggested you make a film? 


DANI Yes, the film was constantly in the background. Like any 
director, he always wanted to make a film. He wrote a script, Ignazio 
composed music, and Iwas the producer and the actor. But 
regardless of the film, even before we started working on it, there 
were just shared pastimes. They were extravagant, did all kinds of 
strange things, and initially it fascinated me. Let’s say, for example, 
they would sit in the middle of Ben Yehuda Street, put up a sign —- 
we are students, we have no money, and we are late for class, donate 
to us so we can take a taxi because we won’t make it. And people 
would give. Sometimes, they didn’t see what was written on the sign 


and would give, sometimes jokingly. Things like that. There were 
other extravagant things; we would take a special taxi and go to the 
Abu Christo restaurant in Acre, the only restaurant that sold 
seafood and lobsters. 


VITEK From Jerusalem. 


DANI From Jerusalem to Acre. The taxi waited; we got in, ate the 
lobsters, and returned. 


VITEK And where did you get the money? 


DANI I don’t know; I worked abit; Ignazio probably got it from 
home. We wasted what we didn’t have, you know that. We would 
meet alot, and slowly it started to border on perversion. Not 
sexually, although also, there was akind of style and atmosphere 
that Akiva introduced, that women are garbage, just to fuck and 
throw away, something like that, in those words, I think. And all 
kinds of unpleasant talk about women, unpleasant relationships 
with girlfriends, with girls. They had girlfriends, and it was 
something terribly unpleasant. 


VITEK And you participated in it? 


DANI I didn’t participate, Vitek. I didn’t. It was apart in which 
Iwas not’ involved. Icouldn’tsympathise with it, and 
I couldn’t think... They spoke crudely. I had a girlfriend, a very short 
romance with a girl who used to be with Janek. It lasted two or three 
weeks. Asimple girl, and we had a physical romance, you know, 
mostly in bed, and they spoke so crudely to her, so crudely, and to 
me too. I remember being reluctant about it, but the fact is that 
I stayed with them. The peak of the highs came when we would get 
drunk; they would suddenly shout, Heil Hitler, Heil Hitler. 


VITEK Both? 


DANI Both. And they would say it’s a shame that Hitler didn’t burn 
all the Jews, us, us too. Some kind of self-imposed antisemitism by 


Jews, you know. At first, I thought it was a joke, but after that... in 
short, there was the film. We worked on the film while doing all 
these things. 


VITEK And you were the actor in the film. 


DANI I was the actor, and I was also a producer, an organiser, and 
a runner, doing all kinds of things. 


VITEK What was the film about? 


DANI A story about a guy who falls in love... a disturbed film. Some 
dwarf appears in it; Iremember we got the dwarf that worked on 
King George Street. There was some kiosk with newspapers, and 
adwarf was working there, Idon’tknow if you remember - 
a famous dwarf in Jerusalem. 


VITEK I remember something. 


DANI We took him to play apart, and Ihad to slap him on the 
cheek, and Akiva demanded of me, really slap him on the cheek, and 
I was an actor, it was my job to slap him on the cheek, you know, 
abuse him. And he really cried; it was terrible. 


VITEK And did this script seem good to you? 


DANI Vitek, I don’t remember. I don’t remember; it was a terrible 
time for me. 


VITEK Janek didn’t participate in it. 


DANI No. Janek was there, somewhere in the background. He knew 
them, and I tried to draw him into the group, too, but he ran away 
from them; he didn’tlike them. Iwas there alone. A little 
fascinated, a little intrigued, and also, you know, it was a bad time 
in every way. I drank, took pills. Ihad ahard time sleeping so 
I would take sleeping pills, I had a hard time getting up so I would 
take speed pills to wake up, go to work. Everything was mixed 
together, and it was very, very difficult. A difficult time. But I came 


to my senses. 
VITEK Did you recover or come to your senses? 


DANI I both recovered and came to my senses; I realised what was 
happening and got out of it. It had to do with Hedva. I started 
courting Hedva, and they were with me and spoke ill of her. Unlike 
the first girl, with whom I wasn’t in love, I was in love with Hedva; 
Icouldn’t bear for them to speak ill of my beloved. I broke off 
relations with them. That’s it. I just quit. I completed my role in the 
film; I stayed till the end simply out of responsibility; I didn’t want 
to spoil it for them. 


VITEK They finished the film, finished filming? 


DANI They seem to have finished, but the editing wasn’t completed. 
The film is gone. There are rushes somewhere. Someone told me he 
saw me there, but I never saw it. 


VITEK What happened with Hedva? Did an affair begin between the 
two of you? 


DANI As I said, I met Hedva Harechavi through Zenia. I felt I had 
found my life’s dream when I met her. She was extremely beautiful, 
really, objectively beautiful. I wasn’t the only one who liked her; she 
was famous for her beauty. One of the most beautiful in Jerusalem; 
later, I read about her. 


VITEK Had you heard of her before? 


DANI No, I didn’t know anything about her before that, even 
though she was famous in Jerusalem. She had avery difficult life 
story. She didn’t like to talk about it, so I’ll respect her wishes and 
not go into detail, but at the age of fifteen she was hospitalised at 
Talbiyeh mental hospital for awhile, and after she was released 
from there, she started studying at Bezalel. She was very talented, 
both a beautiful painter and a poet. Leah Goldberg, the famous 
writer, was kind of her mentor; she discovered her and helped her 


advertise in newspapers and so on. I knew her precisely at the time 
when she started to bloom. She was older than me. I was already 
twenty-one in ‘64, so she was twenty-three. She was no longer 
a child, a final-year student at Bezalel. 


ao 
Hedva Harechavi (this photo was taken by Dani in 1964) 


VITEK Did you know Leah Goldberg? 


DANI She was my teacher. A lecturer in Russian literature. Her class 
was one of the few classes Iattended regularly. She lectured in 
a relatively large hall, and there were so many people that I had to 
arrive half an hour early to get aseat. So, I still thought I was 
studying, and Ihad classes, seminars, and had to submit papers. 


Anyway, I started courting Hedva and did all the craziest things 
imaginable. She didn’t want me at first. She refused to see me, but 
Iinsisted. I would go and sit in her backyard in Nachalat Achim. 
One of her teachers in Bezalel had given her a two-room apartment 
there. His name was Yossi, afamous gay man in Jerusalem and 
a painter himself. The kibbutz also helped her; after all, she was 
from the kibbutz. The Knesset speaker at the time, Kadish Luz, was 
from her kibbutz, Degania, and he brought her cigarettes every 
week. By the way, Mother had a friend from that kibbutz with whom 
she had studied at a cultural seminar for kindergarten teachers in 
Warsaw. Her name was Berman; I don’t remember her first name. 
When Mother found out Hedva was from Degania, she talked to 
Berman and heard that she was an unstable, crazy girl, and that 
worried her very much. They probably also talked about the issue of 
women. I missed that. Ididn’tlisten, Ididn’t believe it, and 
I didn’t think it interfered with anything. It was a completely pure, 
platonic love. I didn’t think about sleeping with her or kissing her; 
I just wanted to be near her, to look at her. I slowly won her heart. 


VITEK You would talk, you would meet and talk. 


DANI Yes, it intrigued her; she couldn’t reject me. Little by little, we 
became friends, and it was a very deep and close friendship born out 
of conversations and all kinds of nonsense I did. I remember once 
Icame drunk and danced for her. I danced. I brought love songs in 
Polish and translated them into Hebrew for her. And there was one 
more thing: it turned out that she had a lot of technical work in 
Bezalel that she had to submit. Making a street perspective, for 
example, requires technical skill, and it suddenly turned out that 
I’m excellent at it. I prepared this work for her, and she got the best 
grades — all kinds of things like that. Little by little, a friendship was 
formed, so much so that I started sleeping there. At first in another 
bed, and then she allowed me to sleep in her bed. Invited me. 
I remember the insult I felt one night. I didn’t talk openly about this 
issue, but the situation was like this: she had two rooms, an 


entrance room that led to the bedroom. One day, a friend of hers 
came from Tel Aviv. A lovely girl, Sara, who she kept telling me 
about. Hedva told me, stay, don’t go home, stay. I lived not far, two 
hundred meters away, but I liked to sleep at her place. She left me in 
the hall and went to the bedroom with the girl. I stayed and was 
terribly jealous. Little by little, she started hugging me here and 
there. I didn’t initiate anything; I didn’t want to scare her. I knew it 
was asensitive issue, and Iwas also fine with some kind of 
Platonism. 


VITEK And you didn’t have any other girl at the time? 


DANI I had nothing; I was completely madly in love. We would also 
do crazy things, walk the streets in the middle of the night, sing, 
play, all kinds of things. [remember one morning when I was 
working at the mental hospital and got up very early. She got up 
with me to accompany me, and I stood and looked at the view; you 
could see the Valley of the Cross from her window, which leads to 
Givat Ram. So I stood and looked, and the sun came up, and it was 
so pink, and suddenly I felt I was being kissed. It was her; she kissed 
my neck, hugged me, turned me around, and we kissed. First time. 
She allowed me to get into bed with her, and listen, I discovered 
awoman, perhaps more than any woman I’dhad before. Warm, 
loving, hugging, giving of herself. Very warm and cosy. But this is 
how it worked for her: she could pull you in, and she could suddenly 
reject you. 


To Love to Death 
To Dani Tracz 


The one who is now rolling in a dark room, throwing up on the 
blankets, 
coughs, starts storming the doors, stabs the windows, 


lingers for a moment, smells the flowers with a fluttering smile, 
It is not God. 
It is Zenek 


C. 
I have no words to describe Zenek’s beauty-of-heart: 
silent, calm, 
generous, noble, brilliant, wild, obsessive, frenzied, 
mesmerising, magical, 
with all kinds of crazy ideas. Zenek, 


Where is there peace in Zenek’s eyes, 
hearing himself whispering 
with the heartbeats of snails? 


D: 

Zenek. His tears are now flowing down my stomach. 

“So sleep, Zenek” I say, “Sleep, Zenek, sleep 

so sleep. Imagine that I am mother-heaven. 
Nothing to be afraid of. On the contrary. 

On the contrary”. 


Together we did what was incumbent upon us: 
Together we tossed the time of mortals to the winds. 


Part of a poem Hedva dedicated to Dani 


VITEK I didn’t know her then. I met her for the first time many years 
after that. She must have known Hanoch. 


DANI Not really. Although the relationship with her theoretically 
continued, including sexual encounters, even after I got married. 


Not many times. Always at her instigation. So, I was the only man 
with whom she had this kind of relationship. Whether it was 
acompliment or not because maybe Iwasn’t masculine or 
threatening enough, I don’t know, but the fact is she always said 
I was the only man she felt safe with. 


VITEK When you met Hanoch, was it already over with her? 


DANI I’dalready broken off the relationship because it was 
destructive, I couldn’t stand it. I already told you that I discovered 
I have some character traits that help me come to my senses before 
a disaster happens, find myself again, and escape. The relationship 
with her, for me, Idon’t blame her; for me, it was devastating. 
Because of Hedva, Ihad the suicide attempt in Jerusalem in ‘65. 
Well, I’ll leave it for now. Back to you, we return to the last period in 
Tel Aviv and the trip to London. 


VITEK This was after the wedding, married. I got out of the army, 
got the job at IBM, and started to earn alittle and save, and we 
planned to go to Europe. 


DANI In coordination with Meir Wieseltier. 


VITEK With Meir, yes. Not exactly in coordination, but he also 
wanted to go to Europe. He wanted to go to England, and I wanted 
to go to France to study cinema. In all our night walks, we talked 
about it, and I remember, for example, that there was this film, 
“Jules and Jim”, and I was crazy about Moreau, the actress Jeanne 
Moreau. I stood with Meir by the sea at two in the morning and 
shouted to the sea, Jeanne, wait for me, I’m coming, I’m coming 
soon. 


A picture from a famous scene from the film “Jules and Jim” 


We both wanted to leave. We thought that Europe was the place for 
us, that we should be there. To see, visit, not forever. I wanted to 
study cinema, and he wanted to study English, to translate from 
English. 


DANI Unlike you, who didn’t know English at all, he must have 
known a little. In Israel, they learned English. 


VITEK Yes. He studied English literature at university. He had not 
yet been to England, but he spoke and read books in English. He 
taught me a lot, read to me, introduced me to many English and 
American poets, and explained what was happening. He was kind of 
my teacher. A large part of our friendship was based on him being 
the teacher and me being the student. 


DANI He loved it. 


VITEK He loved it very much, and I really wanted it; I was thirsty for 
knowledge. You know, we came from a world where all these things 
were so far away; I just didn’t know anything. 


DANI On the other hand, we knew more than the average Israeli, for 
example, in the field of classical literature. 


VITEK I knew a little. Not alot. I’d read some translated literature, 
but I didn’t know most of the English and American poetry, and of 
course, I didn’t know Hebrew, I didn’t know Hebrew literature and 
the Bible, and I didn’t know all kinds of basic classics. He knew a lot, 
read alot, read well. Meir was an incredibly intelligent guy. 
I admired him, and it flattered him. I don’t know precisely why he 
was so Close to me as far as he was concerned, other than this desire 
to teach. 


DANI Do you remember when we met on his birthday at your 
apartment in Gordon two or three years ago? He said — “We were 
best friends”. 


VITEK Yes, we were best friends. For many years, he was my best 
friend. 


DANI You were also his; that’s what I mean. 


VITEK Yes. You can’t be best friends when you’re not in it together; 
it was totally together, and it was very strong. But it was based on 
some error, on a misunderstanding. He wanted to be a teacher, and 
I wanted to be a student. It completely fell apart after that, and all 
kinds of difficult things happened. I met Dalia through him and 
Varda, and there was also a difficult thing that happened afterwards, 
and we did not speak for several months because of it. We got back 
in touch in Tel Aviv. After the army, we were very close. Through 
him, I met all the bohemians; there was a very strong relationship 
with Yona. Interesting, complicated and complex. Yona was quite in 
love with Dalia in such an outward way. Dalia was a very beautiful 
woman, and Yona was in love with her; she talked about it. Dalia 
didn’t notice it at all; it didn’t interest her. She wasn’t involved in 
all these things either; Idid it quite separately. She was still 
studying and was busy with her things. She didn’t share all those 


friendships with me. 


DANI It really intrigues me. You say there was aplan to go to 
Europe; where were your wives? Were Varda and Dalia involved in 
all these decisions? 


VITEK I don’t know precisely how Varda felt, but her relationship 
with Meir was terrible. They screamed, shouted, fought. It was 
a horrible, really hard thing. They would make up and fight and 
make up all the time. Varda was also very difficult; she was very 
intelligent and supposedly a psychologist, studied psychology, but 
she had no idea. She didn’t understand people. She was completely 
abstract and theoretical when it came to relationships. Dalia, as you 
know, will basically agree with what I ask to do. She doesn’t have 
very definite and solid plans of her own. If I want to travel, we’ll 
travel; if I don’t, then we won’t. That’s how it’s always been and still 
is today. 


DANI Today, it’s a little different. She has her own world, the music. 


VITEK She has the music world. I’m happy about that, even though 
Ican’t really participate in it because I don’t understand, but in 
terms of what to do together, build a house or not build a house, buy 
a picture or not buy a picture, she doesn’t care. Ido what I want, 
and she doesn’t mind. Although she doesn’t want to leave, I tried 
very hard to convince her to move to ahouse in the village for 
a while. 


DANI And also in London, you wanted to move to the centre. 


VITEK Nothing. She doesn’t want to leave. Now, generally speaking, 
she wants everything to stay as it is, not change anything, and for 
me to do what I want. 


DANI Was it the same with the trip to Paris or London? 


VITEK Paris, London, why not? She was with me. We were very 
close, very together. In away, I have always had a separate life. 


Maybe Dalia a little less, but now it has increased. That’s how I am. 
I have several things going on at the same time. I’m very open and 
curious, and I’m not afraid; I’m a doer, you know. 


DANI I know, yes, but Dalia doesn’t participate in it because it 
doesn’t interest her? 


VITEK She isn’t interested, and Idon’talways share; I’m not 
interested in sharing everything. But Ishow her almost all the 
paintings I buy. 


DANI That’s it, I remember you showing. 


VITEK I show, but not all of them. Sometimes I forget. She once said 
not to buy some painting, and I bought it anyway. I tried to hang it. 


DANI And she didn’t want you to hang it? 


VITEK No. She said, hang it where I won’t have to look at it all the 
time. So I hung it up the stairs or in the study upstairs — stuff like 
that. In any case, Dalia had no problem with the trip; she was happy 
to travel. Varda was also happy, and we all planned together; Meir 
would go first, and I would go second, and the women would come 
together sometime after that. I left. 


DANI It was in the spring of ‘65. I remember accompanying you to 
the ship; Mother and Father also came. 


VITEK Yes. At that time, not many travelled abroad, and it was 
customary for the whole family to come along. Well, I travelled the 
cheapest way. Everyone travelled that way, including Meir, and 
Dalia and Varda afterwards. It was the most inexpensive way to 
travel to Europe. A Turkish ship that sailed between Haifa and 
Marseille, and from there a train through Paris to London. 


DANI I remember I even helped you put your things in the cabin, 
which was in a big room with bunk beds. 


VITEK Yes. That’s how it was. It was very cheap. It was lowbrow and 


not so clean. 
DANI Not pleasant. 
VITEK But okay. We were all young, going to Europe. 


DANI I’m sure you spent most of your time on the deck, not in this 
cabin. 


VITEK Everyone was on the deck all the time. It was impossible to 
be in the cabin. Ithink I went in March or April, something like 
that. The weather was very nice, the Mediterranean, you know, 
beautiful. All the sailors were very friendly Turks. There I became 
very friendly with Tully and Kate. Tully Loewenthal, a guy from 
a religious Jewish home who had already stopped being religious. 
He was a year or two younger than me and had come to Israel for 
three months to learn Hebrew. Not for religious reasons but out of 
curiosity, to study literature, language, some Bible. He was 
influenced by the culture of Japan and India, of Zen Buddhism, and 
smoked hash all the time; that was his world. He wrote stories and 
poems. Very beautiful. In English, though he also spoke Hebrew, not 
that well, but good enough. Avery nice guy, and we immediately 
became friends. And Kate, an English-Irish girl, big, with a healthy 
body, very beautiful, a Mother Earth type. 


DANI Jewish? 


VITEK No. Irish English. Why she was in Israel is not clear to me, 
a tourist. 


DANI Did she speak a little Hebrew? 


VITEK Probably, I imagine so, because otherwise we couldn’t have 
talked. 


DANI You didn’t know a word of English. 


VITEK Almost nothing. I really didn’t know English. Iwent to 
England to learn English before going to France because I was sure 


I would be there for a few years and learn French. That was the idea. 
So we spoke Hebrew, a little English; somehow, we got along. We 
talked, drank wine, laughed. It was very nice. I don’t remember the 
trip; Ithink we were at sea for three, four days. In Naples we 
stopped for a few hours, it was great, my first-time pizza and Italy, 
you know. Iremember seeing one-way signs on the streets and 
thinking it was, you know, a sign, that road signs are a philosophy. 
Everything seemed to me... Iwas fascinated. We arrived in 
Marseille, and from there we took a train and a ship and arrived in 
England. 


England 1965 


DANI Did Kate and Tully arrive with you? 
VITEK The three of us together. 
DANI Together all the time until England. 


VITEK We remained friends for many years. We used to see each 
other a lot in London. 


DANI With Kate too? 


VITEK Yes. With Kate, too. After a year or two, she suddenly found 
a small Jewish guy named David Kasubei. He had a great bookshop 
by Regent’s Park. David was a unique character, a strange guy with 
avast knowledge of books. His bookshop had strange scholarly 
books that you wouldn’t find anywhere else. I liked him very much, 
and Kate was wonderful too. As big as she was, he was small, tiny, 
the exact opposite of her. She was big and noisy, and he was quiet 
and gentle. Very soon, they also had achild. He couldn’t make 
aliving from his bookshop, so he found another way to make 
money; he once took me with him and showed me. He would go to 
Foyles, the largest bookshop in London, considered one of the 


largest in the world, and on the second floor, there was a whole 
department of used books. He would buy six, seven books, and then 
he would take an elevator to the sixth floor, to the rare books 
department. 


DANI I remember this department. 


VITEK And there he used to sell the books he had just bought 
downstairs at a considerable profit. That’s what he lived on. He said, 
Ido it once aweek, and I never buy more than six, seven books, 
because otherwise they will realise something is wrong. It is 
enough. And he had enough. He just knew where and what, you 
know. This was his livelihood. He appeared in the first film I made at 


» 


Regent Street Polytechnic film school, called “Escape”, “To Escape”. 
DANI Yes, you told me about him. 
VITEK Did you see it? 


DANI I haven’t seen any of the movies. I only know them from your 
stories; can’t you find them? 


VITEK Can’t find them. Somewhere, I found some negatives, but no. 
Gone. 


DANI Isn’t there one in the school archive? 


VITEK No, they called me when I made the second film about the 
knives and asked to borrow the film to show the students. In both 
schools, making films was forbidden. The first school was 
a technical school; there was no directing school, and in the second 
school, at Slade, the whole idea was that we wouldn’t make films; 
we would talk about movies and meet people who worked in films; 
we would talk about them and look at how they work. But in each of 
them, somehow, I managed to be allowed to make a film. I think 
I’m the only person who ever made a film there, and that’s why, 
years after that, they wanted to show it to the students. So, I gave it 
to them, and they lost it. They just lost it and couldn’t find it. 


DANI So, David Kasubei acted in your film? 


VITEK In the first film I did, “The Escape”. Dalia acted in it, too, and 
the hero, the leading role, was Tris, the guy who was my landlord in 
Hampstead. Do you remember him? 


DANII never met him. 


VITEK He was a character, such an English intellectual, a great guy. 
Anyway, we arrived from Waterloo, and straight from the train, 
I took ataxi to Meir, to Paddington. I knew he lived there, and 
Nahoum Cohen lived next to him. 


DANI In the same house? 


VITEK In the house next door. Meir found the place because 
Nahoum knew the owner, a neighbour. I still remember that at the 
beginning, I tried to catch a taxi, I waved, and they didn’t stop, and 
Tully, who was standing next to me, said, no, you don’t do it like 
that, you do it like this, and he raised his hand and a taxi 
immediately stopped. I didn’t understand the difference, but 
somehow, Idid it wrong. Anyway, I arrived at Meir’s, and he 
welcomed me very nicely. He had a small room in the attic. 


DANI Wasn’t Varda there yet? 


VITEK No, Varda arrived with Dalia three weeks later. So I was 
already in London; [had Meir and Nahoum, Tully and Kate were 
there. I had some first contacts. 


DANI Money? 


VITEK Five hundred dollars. It was quite a lot of money back then, 
the most you could take out of Israel. The relationship with Meir at 
this stage was good, even though we fought on the way. We had two 
breakups in our friendship. One happened when we decided to do 
something together for the student theatre. I thought we’d do 
something with Babel’s stories. There was a translation by Shlonsky, 


which was very strange. I remember that Shlonsky translated into 
Hebrew some Russian saying — don’t confuse the unborn eggs. He 
invented such a saying, and Meir said this is terrible; we can’t do it 
like that. So, Meir had to translate it. 


DANI Parenthetically, I must tell you that I once sat with Hanoch, 
and we reviewed this translation by Shlonsky. We translated some 
stories verbatim; I had books in Russian and Polish, and he had the 
Hebrew translation. We went sentence after sentence, word for 
word, and he said Shlonsky’s translation was genius. 


VITEK Yes. Maybe. It is very conceivable that Shlonsky’s translation 
was very good. 


DANI It was illegible to us because it turns out that it was written in 
the Mishna language. Shlonsky chose the Mishna language because 
Babel wrote in Russian slang heavily influenced by the Bible, 
peasants who spoke in high language they knew from the church. 


VITEK Yes. In any case, Meir translated a story, with help from me, 
from others, Ino longer remember. Anyway, he translated one 
story, and I told him, it’s not that good, Meir; it doesn’t seem good 
to me. That was it. From that moment, there was a fight. 


DANI First time you said something critical about him. 


VITEK First time. As long as our relationship was between teacher 
and student, it worked well for both of us. As soon as I started to 
offer criticism, he immediately severed the relationship altogether. 


DANI Did you stop talking? 


VITEK He stopped talking. Didn’t want to see me. That was it. There 
was also asimilar thing later in London. We decided to make 
amovie from astory he had written and started working on the 
script. It was a story about a guy who sees an older man sitting and 
playing chess with himself. He starts talking to him, and it turns out 
that he also knows chess, and they start playing together. Very 


quickly, they have a pleasant and friendly conversation; the older 
man is somehow excited by this and suggests they go for a walk. On 
the walk, he tells him, listen, you remind me of my son, and I need 
a critical favour. Ineed money to save my wife and children. I have 
life insurance, but that insurance won’t pay anything if it’s suicide, 
so Ineed someone to kill me. I know exactly how we’re going to do 
it. ’ll give you a piece of iron, and you’ll follow me; you don’t know 
me, and I don’t know you; we’ll go all the way to the ditch, and 
you’ll hit me on the head, I’ll fall into the ditch and I’ll die. And 
that’s it. And they won’t catch you because we have nothing to do 
with each other. I don’t remember the details, but something like 
that. We started working on the script, and something didn’t seem 
right to me. He suggested something, and I disagreed. That was it. 
He didn’t talk to me for weeks. Disappeared. He was very, very 
sensitive to criticism. Excessively. Anyway, when I got to London, 
everything was fine. He was lovely, took me to see the city. As long 
as he knew more than me, everything was fine, and he knew London 
much better than I did and knew English better. You know, he was 
an impressive human being in knowledge, thought, intelligence. 


We lived in a place called Cleveland Square, and we went for a walk 
in the park; it was very close to Hyde Park, and along the way, in 
Queensbay, some shops sold cigarettes and newspapers. In these 
shops, there were bulletin boards full of notes, all kinds of private 
advertisements of people, and I found out that a large part of these 
notes were advertisements of prostitutes. However, since it was 
illegal to advertise prostitution, everything was disguised in some 
symbolic language. And Meir somehow, for some reason, knew all 
the symbols and explained them to me. You know, simple things like 
- French lessons, Swedish gymnastics, that sort of thing. 


. 
Meir Wieseltier in London 


DANI Medical massage. 


VITEK Medical massage, yes. All kinds of things like that. This 
symbolism, Ihad never seen anything like it; it made a great 
impression on me, and for some time, weeks after that, I looked at 
everything that was written as a symbol. If a shop said, “Fresh meat 
for sale”, then it was clear to me that it was an advertisement for 
a prostitute. I remember the first day in London. We went for a walk 
to the river; we were by a bridge. I have a photo somewhere. I had 
acoat that I really liked, French, round with fur, like Sartre was 


sometimes seen wearing. 


DANI You loved London. 


First photo of Vitek in London, photographer: Meir Wieseltier 


VITEK It looked very beautiful to me; immediately, everything 
looked good. We also lived in a lovely area with a great park. So, in 
the first days I walked around; I talked to Tully about making a film 
together. I took some of the money I’d brought with me and bought 
an old camera with a manual spring, you know like they used in 
World War II. An old camera, old photographic material, a bit 
outdated, but it might still be fine. I also bought basic devices for 
editing and a projection machine. In ashort period of time, I was 
ready; films could be made. This was, of course, a classic mistake of 
people who want something. Like, I once wanted to learn carpentry, 
so I started by buying carpentry tools, and after that, it turned out 
that I wasn’t good at it, and I didn’t feel like doing it that much. 
Well, I bought these things, and Tully was supposed to write 
a script. Isaw him quite often, and Kate too. Kate already had an 


apartment in London, so we would meet there. 

DANI Was she already married to David? 

VITEK I don’t think so. Tully was married, his wife is lovely. 
DANI Was he married before you met? 


VITEK Yes. He went to Israel married, and she waited for him. When 
they were seventeen, they ran away to Scotland to get married. The 
families were against it, and you could get married from the age of 
sixteen there. 


DANI Religious marriage, Jewish? 


VITEK No, no, she was not Jewish at all, but now she is completely 
Jewish. She converted. 


DANI With a religious headdress. 


VITEK Absolutely. Speaks with a Yiddish accent. She actually 
learned to talk like the Hassidim. So they lived in the East End; it 
was quite far, but somehow, I would get to their tiny flat. So I was in 
London, waiting for Dalia. After three weeks, Dalia arrived with 
Varda and Natalia. She said that on the ship, Natalia, who was tiny, 
had a lead like a dog has; you know, they put something on her so 
she couldn’t fall or run away. At first, Dalia and I lived in Meir and 
Varda’s attic and were looking for an apartment. Theoretically, we 
had come there for three months and then were supposed to go to 
France. I hadn’t registered for school yet; I still didn’t know if they 
would accept me or not. After a short time, we were there together, 
and Ihad already been there amonth and abit. Itold Dalia, 
let’s stay in London. I’m very comfortable here, it’s a beautiful city. 
There was some kind of daily life culture and pleasantness and 
calmness. Compared to Poland and compared to Israel, it was 
acompletely different world. Also, this whole thing with police 
officers walking around without any weapons and that they were 
friendly and well-behaved. 


DANI Everyone is polite; they stand in a queue. 


VITEK Yes. I really liked it right away. And Dalia said, yes, why not? 
Let’s try. She soon started working in the Jewish Agency offices. She 
did not have a work permit but got permission since this was the 
Jewish Agency, and the position was for a Hebrew secretary. She 
started earning money; she also started teaching Hebrew in some 
school. Started working. Tully found us an apartment in Hampstead 
with his friend, Tristram Hull, who later became a close friend. Tris 
was a fascinating guy; his dad translated Jung into English. He 
probably studied at Oxford or Cambridge, an_ intellectual 
Englishman, tall, thin, very refined. He worked as an editor of 
a quite famous literary newspaper. Then the newspaper collapsed, 
didn’t last financially, and Tristram went into business; he decided 
he would be a businessman, and somehow he succeeded. The first 
thing he did was buy chalk, chalk powder. Someone had a whole 
carload of chalk, and he sold it for pennies. Tristram understood 
that the powder women used was actually chalk with a few drops of 
scent, so he said I’ll make millions here; I’ll put it in boxes, put in 
some scent. Well, he tried to do that, but it all fell apart, and he lost 
all the money. It started badly. But many businesses begin this way, 
a big mistake and then... when I met him, he started printing fabric, 
very simple, cotton, Indian patterns. It was intended for the fashion 
industry, and clothes, shirts and dresses were made from it. He 
started a factory that didn’t go so well, sold it, and opened a shop in 
Hampstead. He had a shop and sold dresses and shirts made of this 
fabric, Indian style. He made a good profit from that. 


DANI Was he also a salesperson at the shop? 


VITEK No. He had a girl there who did the selling. Even Dalia got 
ajob from him as aseamstress later on; women used to sew the 
clothes at home. He found a designer, atailor, who would plan 
according to the fashions. All kinds of young guys worked for him; 
one was a composer, another a writer and another a painter; they all 
worked and earned some money. He organised everything. He gave 


Dalia a big sewing machine, and she would sew these dresses at 
night. 


DANI And you lived in the house he also lived in? 


VITEK Yes, he and his wife had abigger apartment in the same 
house, and I think he had children, a boy or two. In any case, we 
were very friendly; we moved in there. 


Iremember at the time, I thought leaving Paddington and moving 
to Hampstead was a disaster; I didn’t realise that Hampstead was 
much better. 


DANI But you quickly understood. 


Tristram Hull in later years 


VITEK After awhile, I realised that it was great there. You know, 
apartments in Hampstead were much more expensive, but he gave 
me avery cheap price, crazy. That’s the kind of person he was. 
I started looking for places to study cinema. There was a private 
school, the Royal College of Art, and the Regent Street Polytechnic, 


a technical type of university that also had a film faculty. What was 
special there was the technical side; they had equipment and 
a professional studio. The Royal College of Art was relatively small 
and had a limited budget; everything had to be rented, and most 
people wanted to direct. On the other hand, there was no directing 
program at the Polytechnic; they had photography, design, sound, 
all the technical things. So I visited all the schools and talked to the 
director of the polytechnic, and he said, listen, I really need you, so 
I’ll accept you into the final year. The course is supposed to be for 
three years, but since you have already studied at the university, we 
will give you a place in the last year. 


DANI Why were you needed? 


VITEK Because I said I didn’t want to be a technician; I wanted to be 
a director. And he said it was exactly what they needed. It turned 
out there was some kind of competition that year; one of the 
existing schools would be declared a national film school, and all 
the film schools in England could compete. He said that the real 
competition would be between them and the Royal College, but the 
Royal College had directors, and he had no director. He needed 
someone who was adirector. He said they would give me 
everything, that I could do what I wanted. 


DANI A scholarship as well? After all, studies cost alot of money 
then. 


VITEK No. Everything in England was free then. 
DANI For people from abroad, too? 

VITEK I think so, Dani. 

DANI The fact is that you didn’t pay. 


VITEK Yes. The studies themselves were free. England was open. 
There was also health insurance. Iremember when Mother was 
here, and she had dental problems, we went to the doctor who 


treated her for free. They gave her expensive, difficult treatments, 
and no one asked for money. Now all that has changed. So that’s it, 
the Regent Street Polytechnic. The location, the equipment, and 
what they offered me made me choose this school. I think I arrived 
in England in April, and school started in September; 
I don’t remember what I did until school started. I saw a lot of Meir, 
Tully, and Tristram, I walked around. Dalia began working, and 
that’s how we lived. I also started a business venture before school 
started. I really liked walking around in small antique shops of used 
things. There were also specialty markets, and I really liked those 
things. You could find a bargain, you know, like when you see in the 
newspaper: found a Rembrandt painting in asmall shop. Anyway, 
I liked walking around very much, so I went to Tristram and said, 
give me acorer in your shop, and I’ll make alittle shop with 
interesting things for the people who come to you. These were 
people with money from Hampstead who liked interesting and 
strange things. He gave me acorner and said okay. I asked him for 
some money to start the shopping. I would pay him back first, and 
then we would split it between us. He gave me afew hundred 
pounds, and I went shopping. I really liked it; I may never have had 
a job I liked more. I would go to these markets, look for things, find 
things, get excited. I like this kind of hunting very much; it’s a bit 
like collecting pictures. I would argue and bargain. I like that too. 
And the nicest thing in all this was that I would go to the market, 
and both the trader and I knew nothing about anything, each of us 
pretending. So let’ssay Iwould see aporcelain cup that looks 
Chinese or Japanese, I would ask, what is it? Then he would say, this 
is seventeenth-century Chinese porcelain. I would look carefully 
and say, I’msorry, I must tell you that it’s imitation porcelain. 
It’s a 20th-century Japanese imitation. So he would say, how can you 
say that? So I would say, look here, do you see? Such a thing is 
never... and he didn’tknow, and Ididn’tknow, and he knew 
I didn’t know, and I knew he didn’t know, and we would haggle over 
the price. He wanted to sell for three pounds, and I would buy at 


a pound and a half and sell at five. That’s how it worked. And it was 
fantastic; I quickly returned the money to Tristram, and we started 
making alittle profit. Then disaster struck. There was asmall 
second-hand clothing shop between Camden Town and Kentish 
Town. Pants, jackets, old shoes were hanging in the window, and in 
the middle of the showcase was some piece of oriental cloth with 
very beautiful embroidery. I went in to ask what it was, and there 
was atiny woman, dwarfish, skinny, skinny. About seventy years 
old. Grey hair. And she said, oh, you’re interested in things like that. 
And the shop was very strange; you go in, and by the display 
window and the entrance, there was a table and a place to get the 
money, and she was sitting there on a chair, and some more clothes 
were hanging, and behind her was a large curtain, closed, probably 
where the warehouse was. So I started talking to her. I learned 
English quite quickly. After two months I was already chatting with 
people, wasn’t ashamed to make mistakes. As with French, 
I don’t know French, but I speak it. We started talking, and I got 
excited. Somehow, she liked me, and I liked her too; she was special, 
a little strange. So she said, you know what, wait a minute, and I’ll 
show you something. She closed the shop and opened the curtain. 
I saw a warehouse; she went in and closed the curtain behind her. 
I waited a few minutes, and suddenly she returned, dressed in some 
Japanese outfit, full, full of designs, wonderful, and danced. Look 
what’s here. I, of course, bought it for pennies, and a relationship 
started. It turned out that she had things like this all the time. 
Because that area was changing then and older people would sell 
their houses and move out of town, she would go to those houses 
and buy all kinds of old things, fabrics, clothes, shoes. Among the 
sellers were people from the colonies, you know, from China, from 
India, and they would bring strange things. These are the kinds of 
things she had. So, we had arelationship; I loved her very much. 
When I would come, she would always close the shop, disappear, get 
dressed and dance, and I would buy from her. I suddenly had very 
impressive things in my shop in Hampstead, and we became known 


in the area. People also started bringing us things to sell. Then 
Imade the classic mistake: I started keeping the best things for 
myself, giving Dalia presents. Of course, it was a disaster, and the 
whole business quickly fell apart. I didn’t lose, but I closed. I also 
became busier with other things. At the same time, I was trying to 
make a film with Tully. Tully was supposed to write the story, and 
I was to direct it. I waited along time, and nothing happened; he 
said he had no idea and couldn’t do it. One day, I visited him in the 
East End, and I started to say, listen, maybe it should start like this 
— and he goes in, and she goes out, and he meets, and he talks, and 
they go there... Itold him some story. I have no idea what it was, 
this story, something, and he said, listen, this is genius, you’re 
a genius. It’s fantastic, that’s the story. Magnificent. So I said, well, 
go, write. He went to another room to get papers, a pen, something 
like that. He did not return from there for along time. When he 
returned, he said, listen, I can’t write this. What is it? What is the 
problem? He said, listen, I suddenly realised what would happen if 
I started writing. You told the story, which was fantastic; now I’ll 
write and spoil it. Maybe not completely, but a little. Then you will 
make a movie out of it, and you will screw it up some more. What 
for? We already have the best. Let’s not spoil it; keep it as it is. 


DANI He said that in all seriousness. 


VITEK Of course, in all seriousness, because he was a Zen Buddhist, 
you know. He was zen, constantly smoking hashish. 


Jerusalem 1965-1966 


DANI I was in Jerusalem in the meantime. The studies did not go so 
well. [had quite alot of friends and acquaintances from various 
circles. 


Dani in Jerusalem, 1965 (taken with a camera Vitek bought him as a gift before 
his trip) 


I was deeply immersed in the story with Hedva; I severed my ties 
with Ignazio Sobol and Akiva Modlinger; of course, because of 
Akiva, Ignazio was not significant. He would follow whoever led, 


and in our trio, Modlinger undoubtedly led. 
VITEK What was the main reason that made you cut the ties? 


DANI I think the Heil Hitler they were shouting gave me a shock 
that took me afew days to digest and understand what had 
happened. I kept thinking it was some kind of extravaganza, like 
begging for money in the middle of the street; I didn’t understand. 
As soon as I realised it was some kind of ... I don’t even know what 
to call it, this thing was so repulsive, I couldn’t stand it. Also, their 
disdainful and rude attitude towards women, especially Hedva. Not 
to her face, behind her back, the way they talked about her. It put 
me off. You know, some ten years later, when I was already married 
to Hadara and living in Tel Aviv, Ignazio’s parents called me after 
Yona Wallach left him, and he was in acrisis. They asked if they 
could bring Ignazio for a short visit, said that he was not feeling 
well, lived in an apartment in Tel Aviv and was receiving mental 
health care. He was probably hospitalised in mental hospitals. I said 
sure, happily. They brought him and did not come upstairs; they 
waited downstairs. He sat with me and Hadara, and after ten 
minutes of conversation, he said to me in a loud voice, well, women 
are aterrible thing; they must be beaten. Ihope you beat her 
properly. I told him, Ignazio, go back downstairs to your parents; 
I can’t have such conversations with you. And Hadara sat there, 
hearing everything. And that’s it; he left, and I haven’t had contact 
with him since. Anyway, at that time in Jerusalem, I was very deep 
in with Hedva, very deep. I dreamed about her, I talked about her, 
this is a period of seven, eight months. My life was very full; I was 
active in the Party, I worked several jobs — in the hospital, in the 
bookstore, as a night watchman sometimes, because I had to exist. 
I slept at her place many times, but it wasn’t easy; it’s not that I was 
her boyfriend. The intimate moments between us didn’t happen all 
the time. It would change periodically; for a week I was in heaven, 
and two or three weeks after that, she fought with me and 
didn’t want to see me. After that, Ilearned that it was manic 


depression, schizophrenia, all these diseases, all this stuff that 
collapsed on me without knowing how to deal with it at all. And 
there was this story that she had women. It’s not that she was 
particularly sexually active, but she would fall in love with women 
and drag me into those relationships with her. She wasn’t even 
aware of it. She took me to meetings, to events, offered to go to 
restaurants together, invited me to her house, all kinds of things 
like that. In the meantime, I moved. I don’t remember the reason, 
but Imoved to aroom in asmall street near Jaffa Road. A guy 
named Avram had bought an old house there and divided it into 
one-room apartments with shared bathrooms and a shared kitchen, 
and he was renting out rooms very cheaply. A couple of German 
women, Christians, who came to Jerusalem, women, not girls, also 
lived there - thirty, forty years old. When Hedva came to visit me, 
she met them and fell in love with both of them, one of them, 
I don’t know. She would always go to them and forget me, and it was 
in the same house. I was very jealous, and on the other hand, they 
also interested me; they were so beautiful, special. Everything was 
crazy, crazy. 


VITEK What language did they speak? 


DANI Bad Hebrew. I didn’t know English at all, and Hedva knew 
very little; she didn’t go to school. Anyway, I’ve hit a kind of dead 
end. I felt terrible, Ifelt like something was going to explode. 
I decided to commit suicide. 


VITEK You decided. 


DANI I decided to commit suicide. But at the same time I was aware 
that it wasn’t that serious. Why? Because I invited Janek. The truth 
is that it was perhaps more dangerous than I thought because I took 
the pills before Janek arrived. Idon’t know what would have 
happened if Janek hadn’t come. When Iworked at the mental 
hospital, I collected pills that they said were terribly strong and 
a person should not be given more than one pill a day. If I’m not 


mistaken, it was called Largactyl or something like that; it’s either 
a psychiatric or sleeping pill. And I thought that if more than one 
aday is not allowed, I would take twenty, and I did. Maybe not 
twenty because I stopped midway, but I took at least ten. But before 
that, I arranged for Janek to come by. 


VITEK Consciously. 


DANI I consciously invited him before that. I knew he was coming, 
and Istarted taking the pills. Janek came. Isat with him, and 
I didn’t tell him that I took the pills, and when I began to feel like 
Iwas losing control, Itold him, Janek, Itook pills, save me. 
I don’t remember that; Janek told me later. What I’m telling you 
from this point onward, I don’t remember, I was told. 


VITEK That means you actually lost consciousness. 


DANI: No, Ididn’tlose consciousness, but I don’t remember 
anything. I was terribly blurry, and I don’t remember anything, but 
was I still walking on my feet or taken on a stretcher? I don’t know. 
Anyway, Janek called Magen David Adom (emergency medical 
service), and they came and took me to a hospital, into intensive 
care. I was no longer able to say what I took; Janek took the rest of 
the pills with him to show them. Janek behaved very nicely, very 
nicely, responsibly. He showed the doctors the pills I had taken, and 
they did a gastric lavage, took everything out of me, and I slept for 
three days. 


VITEK You really slept. 


DANI: I slept. I received fluids and food through the veins. In 
atube, intravenously. Probably by nasogastric intubation. Janek 
didn’t call Mother and Father, I asked him, or maybe he understood 
on his own not to inform Mother. But two days later, when I had to 
be released from the hospital, they told me that a family member 
had to come take me out. Now, Janek talked to some Russian doctor 
he knew, or he’d met just then, and asked her not to register me as 


a suicide because it turned out, she must have told him, that there is 
a highly complicated process, hospitalisation in a mental hospital in 
a closed ward for a long time. He told her it wasn’t really suicide; he 
took too many pills, he mixed it with vodka, something — he 
blabbered on. Do him no harm; do him no harm. Write that he took 
too many pills and poisoned himself. Then Mother came and took 
me, I don’t remember that either, Mother came and took me to 
Afeka. 


VITEK Did Mother get what happened? Did they tell her? 


DANI [’ll tell you in aminute; all Iknow is from stories. She 
brought me to Afeka, laid me down in her bed, in her room, and 
I slept there for a whole week. 


VITEK After sleeping for several days in the hospital. 


DANI Yes. But I no longer slept without eating, and so on; I would 
wake up, drink alittle, eat alittle, and once again fall asleep. 
I suppose my body was poisoned. A week later, Mother took me to 
a psychologist or apsychiatrist, and Istarted mental therapy. 
Otherwise, they wouldn’t have released me, or I would have had to 
go back to the _ hospital or something; Idon’t know, 
I don’t remember anymore. I went to therapy once a week. I had to 
go once a week. Had to. Okay, it had been a year, a year and a half in 
total since I’d left Tel Aviv. Iturned to my friend Amnon Tzaban, 
with whom I shared an apartment before I went to Jerusalem, when 
Iwas still in the army. He rented an apartment in Ramat Aviv and 
was looking for a flatmate. Avery pleasant friend, very nice and 
close. He was happy I was coming. I went to Jerusalem, rented a van 
and brought all my things from Avram’s room. There were mainly 
books, clothes, and a small desk I always kept with me. This is the 
writing desk that I finally gave to Hanoch; it was at Hanoch’s house 
on the balcony on HaYarkon Street. 


VITEK Abh, yes. 


DANI It was a desk that I once stole. I worked at the International 
Book Fair in Jerusalem in the Russian books section, and when they 
dismantled everything, they left avery beautiful desk with 
a Binyanei HaUma (Convention Centre) sticker. I liked it very much, 
so when the big truck took all the books, I told him to take it too. 
This big truck entered Nachalat Achim on my little street, and they 
downloaded my table right there. Icarried that table with me 
everywhere and finally gave it to Hanoch after I got married. So, 
I packed everything and moved to Ramat Aviv. Hedva tried calling, 
wrote to me, and I did not write back. There were no phones then. 
Her parents had, but she didn’t, so she would write. Ino longer 
remember to which address, maybe to Avram; Avram had my 
address. No matter; I didn’t want anything to do with her at first. 
I said, she’s crazy; she’s pulling me into madness, into her madness. 
It will hurt me; I can’t do it anymore. But after a while, there was 
aconnection. She occasionally came to Tel Aviv, and there was 
something. Not really getting back, but we kissed a little, a little 
something, but you know, I was already scared. I was in Tel Aviv; she 
was in Jerusalem. It didn’t work out. But the relationship continued 
all the time. 


VITEK What Idon’t understand in all this is how is it that 
I didn’t know anything? 


DANI Because Mother didn’t tell you, and I didn’t volunteer this 
information to anyone. I didn’t tell anyone. Now I have already told 
here and there. 


VITEK Did Hanoch know? 
DANI Yes. 
VITEK You told him. 


DANI Later on, of course. I told him once when I told him about my 
life. I told him and asked him not to tell. Vitek, you see, between us, 
it was that thing you do when you want to shout some cry for help, 


to draw attention, to cut something and start something again, 
when you feel weak and helpless. I was looking for some miracle 
solution that would save me. It was clear that this was it. 


VITEK How was Mother in all this? 


DANI Very worried. You know Mother. Very, very worried, and of 
course, I tried to give her the lighter version, that it was really 
amistake. That Iwas terribly tired, I forgot what Ihad taken; 
I mixed it with cognac. Poor Janek, she blamed him, said that I took 
it because of him. 


VITEK And how was the psychiatrist? Who was it? 


DANI He worked in Ramat Chen; not long ago I found a letter I had 
written him. He was somehow related to Hilla Havkin, whom we all 
know; he knew her mother. That was when I met Hilla. 


Tel Aviv 1966 


So, I was in Tel Aviv once again, back in action. Two weeks later, 
I moved into Amnon’s apartment, returned to BANKI, and set up 
a Satirical cabaret by Brecht, which started performing at the 
“Achva” club on Brenner Street in Tel Aviv. 


On May 1, 1966, I was chosen to carry BANKI’s flag in the May Day 
parade. I returned to all my activities and the full extent of things. 
Ialso began to translate Leszek Kolakowski into Hebrew, together 
with Yaron Becker, and it was published in the student newspaper, 
where Hanoch would publish. 


VITEK Wait, what about the psychiatrist? You started to say a few 
words. 


Publication of Brecht’s Cabaret in the Communist newspaper, 1966 


DANI The psychiatrist knew Hilla Havkin’s mother; his offices were 
three houses away from her parents’ house. By the way, she still 
lives there, in Ramat Chen, to this day. Anyway, he tried to 
psychoanalyze me. It lasted for a whole year, twice a week. Poor 
Mother, she paid for everything, and it wasn’t cheap. It was 
ridiculous. I thought it was ridiculous. 


VITEK All the time? Was there nothing in it for you? 


DANI Nothing. I didn’t understand what he wanted from me. Either 
something was wrong with him, or something was wrong with me. 
Since then, my opinion of psychology, psychoanalysis, psychiatry, 
has decreased to nothing. It’s something that doesn’t help. I helped 
myself. In the beginning, it was abad time, atime when 
I didn’t have any girlfriends, and when I did have some contact with 
girls, here and there, Icouldn’t sleep with them. Ihad some 
disorder, fear of women or something, I don’t know. [really 
didn’t have it easy on this subject. On the other hand, I actually 
used to organise parties; I had all kinds of acquaintances, friends. 
Socially, Ihave always been active. Anyway, it’s the spring of ‘66; 
Iwas sitting in Amnon’s apartment one day, reading abook or 
something. I don’t remember anymore, and someone rang the 
doorbell. I opened the door, and a guy was standing there; it turned 
out to be Hanoch Levin, but of course, I didn’t know yet. He asked, 
is Amnon home? I said no, but he will probably be back soon, come 


in. Oh, he held an envelope in his hand and said, I brought him 
materials, I write for the newspaper he edits. Amnon was the deputy 
editor of “Dorban” newspaper, the Tel Aviv University student 
newspaper. I had already heard about Hanoch, both from Amnon 
and because he was a friend of Yael Heller, who was active in 
BANKI. Although I did not know her directly, we had mutual friends, 
Judith Druks, Droit Goldwasser. So, I’d heard that there was some 
strange guy, afriend of Yael Heller, who comes to meetings, or 
parties, sits on the side and suddenly bursts into a strange laugh, 
rolling, and no one understands what he’s laughing at. He 
wasn’t willing to say what he was laughing at. So I knew there was 
such a character, although I only made the connection afterwards. 


He sat down, and we started talking. During the conversation, it 
turned out that he’s interested in the theatre. Although he studies 
literature and writes literary, satirical pieces, he is actually very 
interested in theatre. His brother was an assistant director at the 
Cameri Theatre. I had just done the Brecht cabaret, so I told him 
I was doing theatre for the Communists. He saw the books I used to 
read; we started talking about the fact that I read a lot of books, that 
I’m Polish, that my name is Zenek. He said, Zenek, what a lovely 
name. Why did you switch to Dani? It’s a lovely name. 


The young Hanoch Levin 
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Hanoch’s section in the “Dorban” student newspaper 


VITEK He was absolutely right. Zenek is much nicer. 


DANI It suddenly turned out that he liked my diasporic mentality. It 
reminded him of his father, and in general, it reminded him of what 
he loved. What he hated was the sabra type, the native Israeli; 
everything Iwas ashamed that I wasn’t. And somehow, in the 
conversation, it came out, of course. Why not Zenek, Zenon? He 
didn’t understand, and my accent; maybe his dad had a similar 
accent. I don’t know because I didn’t know his dad, but his mother 
had a Polish accent, you remember, her Polish was completely pure; 
she did her matriculation in Poland. 


VITEK Yes, she also read in Polish. 


DANI Of course. And he remembered all kinds of words, and 
somehow it all came together, and he invited me... 


VITEK You sat and talked for quite a long conversation. 


DANI Until Amnon came, about an hour and ahalf, and it was 
obvious that we would keep seeing each other. He said, come visit 
me. I visited you; now you come to visit me. He gave me an address, 
Borochov neighbourhood in Givatayim. Of course, I walked there. 
An hour’s walk, but then it was fine. Iwas then working as 
a messenger for “Kol Ha’am”; that was my livelihood, and I earned 
very little, barely enough to pay for the room and a little food, and 
that was it. So I went there on foot. These are things I have not told 
anyone; this is my first time telling you because it was never 
relevant. He lived with a Yemeni couple. A guy named Yefet, whom 
Hanoch called Graben. Why? I have no idea. 


VITEK Just came up with a name for him. 


DANI And abeautiful Yemeni girl whose name Ino _ longer 
remember. He was beautiful, and she was beautiful. Both were 


terribly beautiful Yemenis; you know, to Poles, Yemenis are always 
very beautiful. He called her Grizelda. They rented a small shack in 
Givatayim. Hanoch had aroom, and they had aroom, and they 
shared a kitchen with some extension, something very modest. His 
room was full of dust, you know, and it went with him to all the 
apartments and places he lived in. And that’s it; from that moment, 
we saw each other daily. It was a bit like your relationship with Meir. 
Only my Hebrew was already better; I didn’t need to be taught. In 
the army, for example, I had to fill out reports in Hebrew, life forced 
me to know how to read and write. So, it is true that he was also 
a mentor and an example for me, but the relationship was still much 
more mutual. I think that what he liked about me was my broad 
knowledge; for example, my knowledge was more expansive than 
his in literature. Not because he read less but because I had all the 
good Polish translations and so on. Maybe also because I had more 
time to read, I read much faster than him. He was one of those who 
read every word and every page, and I, you know, flipped through. 
“War and Peace”, for example, I read in three days because I only 
read the dialogues and the happenings; Iskipped the nature 
descriptions. So we had all kinds of conversations like that. After 
that, I learned that there were things, of course, that I didn’t talk to 
him about at all. For example, the subject of philosophy. Iam not an 
interlocutor on philosophical issues, even with Yael, it’s not my 
field, and I don’t want to; I have no mind for it. 


VITEK What do you mean by philosophy? Give me an example of 
a topic in philosophy. 


DANI I'll give you another example; maybe that will explain it. 
Perhaps philosophy is not the right word. Once, you and Hanoch 
told me that you saw “The Dead” by John Huston and cried; it was 
the best film in the world. I ran to look for it. I found it, I saw it, and 
I didn’t understand what you were talking about. Iwas bored; 
I yawned; I didn’t understand what it was about. 


VITEK Including the last scene? Even at the end? 


DANI Obviously, there is an end, and you understand... but the film 
has to take you, has to lead you. The fact that someone dies in the 
last scene is sad, but all these discussions about meaning, about 
essence, it’s not, I don’t... 


VITEK Didn’t catch you. 


DANI No. So maybe that explains to you that there were topics that 
were difficult for us to talk about. On the other hand, I was much 
more practical. Iwas a producer. We talked alot about ideas for 
a Satirical cabaret. I wanted to do something; I showed him the 
Brecht cabaret, which he didn’t like. He was terribly honest. He told 
me, it’s not good, Dani, it’s not good. 


VITEK The Brecht cabaret that you produced. 


DANI That I directed, and edited, and chose the segments. It was on 
stage at the Achva Club. We staged it four times. 


VITEK Was there an audience? 


DANI Yes. There was a small audience. They even invited us to the 
Bat Yam BANKI branch to perform there. But Vitek, it was nothing. 
There was a scene there that I stole from one of Kordos’ plays. In his 
second or third play, there was ascene where one steals from the 
other, a kind of circle of theft between classes, and in the end, the 
rich man, of course, controls everything. Hanoch didn’t understand 
the Marxist side and said it was poorly done. The actors are not 
good, they don’t sing well, they’re faking. In short, a bad review. He 
said that a political cabaret should be biting, seeing as I said it was 
political, Marxist. I came up with an idea to do something together 
and approached him and Meir Wieseltier. 


VITEK Meir as well? At the same time? Had he returned to Israel 
already? 


DANI Yes. He was in Israel. Ihad already done an evening with 
them before this, with him, Yona Wallach, and Yair Hurvitz in the 


Achva Club. I was responsible for the culture there. I invited them, 
and the evening was packed, full, with some one hundred and fifty 
people. It was a small place but full of people. Anyway, I asked for 
a meeting and went to his house, I told him, listen, I want to do 
acabaret; you will give me materials, and Hanoch will give me 
materials. And Hanoch, as usual, you know, was organised, handed 
me ten ditties and two skits. 


VITEK Had he already published ditties, songs in the newspapers? 


DANI Not yet. Just satirical pieces in the student newspaper. He 
published his first long poem six months or a year later. But he 
handed me materials. And Meir, as usual, only wrote one song or 
something. For some reason, I can’t remember what, we abandoned 
the idea. 


VITEK Was Hanoch’s talent already clear to you? 
DANI Absolutely. 
VITEK You saw that it was special. 


DANI Absolutely. I read the ditties he wrote for me. He brought me 
ten ditties, and I got goosebumps, real goosebumps. 


VITEK Do you have the ditties he submitted then? 


DANI Ihave some. Most of them later found their way here and 
there. With Hanoch, nothing was lost. There was the song - “Come 
to Me Nice Soldier, Come to Me Chocolate Soldier” in all kinds of 
versions. There was also “Where is that land, a sunny land, we had 
a land, it was and is no more”. All sorts of ditties and skits. Some 
were published after Hanoch’s death in the book “Acharon” (The 
Last One) in 2003. But it was not yet ripe to make a cabaret out of it, 
and in the end the idea was shelved. At that time, I had an affair 
with the same Hilla Havkin. 


VITEK Was she already a graphic artist? 


DANI No. She was young, seventeen or eighteen. Five years younger 
than me. She just joined the army. Imet her through a mutual 
friend who brought her to a summer meeting by the sea in Achziv. 
There was a magical place by the sea, and I loved her appearance 
very much, her quiet beauty. She is very special. 


Hilla Havkin today 


VITEK Very beautiful, so delicate. 
DANI Do you know that Hilla is the granddaughter of the writer and 


translator Mordechai Avi-Shaul? 
VITEK Yes, that’s right. 
DANI So, he was a member of the Communist Party. 


VITEK He is considered agreat and important translator, even 
I know. 


DANI Yes, he translated Thomas Mann’s “Magic Mountain”. He was 
a Communist, and his son was also a Communist, and Hilla’s mother 
and stepfather were also leftists. That’s why she would come to 
BANKI’s events. She wasn’t really a member of the organisation, but 
she would come to films and parties. And that’s how I met her, at 
a meeting in Achziv. I really liked her, and an affair began. At the 
same time, I moved. Amnon Tzaban left the apartment we rented, 
and I couldn’t continue renting it alone. I found asmall shack on 
Tchernichovsky Street. And suddenly, Hanoch came over; I told him 
where Iwas moving to, and he said, Oh, I’m going to be your 
neighbour. There were two wooden shacks, a big one in the front 
and asecond, smaller one, inside the yard. I rented the small one, 
and Druks and Judith rented the one in front. But since they 
couldn’t move immediately, they let Hanoch live there for two 
months for amodest sum. So Hanoch lived next to me, and 
that’s where he met Hilla, through me. In hindsight, I realised he 
liked her very much and didn’ttell me. Iwas constantly 
complaining about her. 


VITEK Yes? 


DANI Yes. Ireally misbehaved. Iwas angry with her because 
I couldn’t sleep with her. These were my problems. You know how it 
is, throwing the blame on the other side. She was quiet, didn’t talk 
much. But you know, that was her nature, to be angry about that? 
that a person is quiet? I would pour all this out to Hanoch, but 
I didn’t tell him I had difficulties. Anyway, we started living next to 
each other and would indeed see each other daily. Even before that, 


we met almost every day, but now certainly. Most of our meetings 
were around economic issues; we called them toy meetings because 
the idea was to try to invent a toy that would make us millionaires. 
Hanoch was in financial trouble; I was in financial trouble. Besides 
the work at “Kol Ha’am”, I started another job in charge of a Polish 
library on Pinsker Street. I had to be there two hours a day, but 
I would forget, not come on time, go there just to take books so 
I would have something to read, and two or three months later, 
I was fired. Carol Becker tried to arrange atranslation job for me 
from Polish to Hebrew. A Polish weekly of the Communist Party was 
published in Israel, and the articles had to be translated into 
Hebrew. I could translate, but I wrote Polish with spelling errors. 
Aman named Adolf Berman, who was a hero of the Warsaw Ghetto, 
you know, a real hero who did bold things, worked at that weekly. 
He really looked like some Polish nobleman, but on day-to-day 
acquaintance, he turned out to be aman with astick up his ass, 
a dry bureaucrat. He called me and said, such errors? Do you even 
have ahigh school diploma? We spoke in Polish, of course. I said 
yes. What can we do? 


VITEK So you planned to invent a toy. 


DANI Yes, our example was the hula hoop. Here, someone invented 
ahula hoop and became amillionaire. These meetings included 
Hanoch and me, who were the core, and Michael Druks, who was the 
technical guy. He was supposed to build the toy with his golden 
hands. 


Iwas the finance guy, and what worried me the most was that we 
didn’t have enough money to register a patent, and somebody 
would probably copy us, so we would have to immediately produce 
alarge amount and sell to become millionaires right away. Then 
they could steal it. Other people joined these meetings. We usually 
met at my place, in the small room, because I think the Druks’ had 
already moved into the big shack. I also helped Hanoch find an 
apartment; I’ll tell you where soon. We had all kinds of ideas; what 


do I remember of all these ideas? The only idea we actually made 
samples of was Hanoch’s idea. Nasty toys. I mean nasty things, like 
mucus that you stick to your face while walking down the street, 
a furuncle (a boil) that you stick somewhere, you know. 


Michael Druks 


VITEK There were things like that. 


DANI There were later. Maybe there were already; there was no 
Google back then, so we couldn’t check. 


VITEK It’s so like Hanoch. 


DANI And Druks started making it out of papier-maché or 
something, began making samples. Well, of course, somehow, it 
disintegrated. 


VITEK You say you always had a best friend. 
DANI Hanoch immediately filled this spot. 
VITEK Exactly. You for him, and he for you. 


DANI Yes. He had other friends, alittle differently. He also 
maintained good relations with friends from school, even from 
childhood. To some, he introduced me, and to some, he didn’t; it 
wasn’t always together. We would go to the cinema together and 
talk a lot afterwards about the films we saw. I wrote about it in the 
journal I have. For the BANKI conference in Tel Aviv, Hanoch wrote 
an artistic program, and I allegedly directed it, but actually Hanoch 
directed it. It was presented on alarge stage; there were five 
hundred, six hundred people in the hall. 


VITEK And he wrote the program? Communist texts? 


DANI No. Satirical, usually anti-war. After that, we did an anti-war 
program at Tzavta Theatre and invited Hanoch again. I directed and 
acted. It was a short anti-war piece with four actors. Anyway, all 
kinds of things happened. I tried to bring Hanoch to the Party, and 
of course, he didn’t want to. But he agreed to write this artistic 
program. 


VITEK He didn’t want to join because he didn’t want to join any 
party. 


DANI Because it didn’t interest him. Like Janek, for example. It was 
a similar thing. I decided then that there was no point in dragging 


out the story with Hilla. Ihad a bad conscience and consulted this 
psychiatrist all the time. He told me, listen, if you are unhappy with 
her, then let her go. I didn’t know yet that he knew her mother, and 
Ithink that was part of it. Anyway, I decided to let her go. It 
wasn’t fair to her; I didn’t love her. Didn’t love her. Listen, I was 
terribly in love at first; the beginning was warm and good. But 
something there didn’t work. She was silent and shy and just looked 
and listened; something annoyed me... in short, no. You know, no 
explanation is needed. She was a very proper girl in every way. She 
had a special look, talented and everything, you know, I don’t have 
a bad word to say. 


VITEK But there was something about her that I also knew, and 
maybe it’s similar. There was some distance in her. It was not clear 
what was going on there. She had all the externals of devotion; 
alongside that, there was a sort of glass wall. It was impossible to 
reach. 


DANI Yes. I would talk about it with Hanoch. A lot. In retrospect, 
I know that Hanoch liked her from the start. But I would tell him, 
and I didn’t know that... you know. 


VITEK That there would be something there. 


DANI Yes. On the contrary, Iwould consult and ask. He 
didn’t express his opinion, but he listened very intently and would 
always ask me, what exactly do you feel about her? He didn’t advise 
me because I was also looking for advice, but I realised on my own 
that Iwas harming her, maybe because of my sexual problems or 
perhaps because I wasn’t built to lead her; she was still a virgin. 
I didn’t feel that I could take it upon myself to hurt her or injure her, 
and also because I saw that not only was it not developing, but it 
was becoming less and less. I wouldn’t miss her. I told Hanoch that 
I was ending it, that this was it, this was the end, and indeed, she 
came, and it was over. 


VITEK She came from the army to Tel Aviv, and you told her we’re 
done. 


DANI Yes. 
VITEK And how did you tell her, do you remember? 


DANI I don’t remember. She cried and ran out of the room. From 
the same one-room apartment Ihad lived in. You know these 
things, well, what can you say? It’s not you, it’s me, I’m not in 
a good period... She started crying and ran out of the room. I told 
Hanoch, and he said, what, it’s final final? Maybe you will want to 
get back to her? I said, final, final, final. And he said, are you sure? 
She’s nice; you’re making a mistake. I said, no, it’s final. No way. 
I had no idea he was already planning something. A few days later, 
someone told me they’d seen Hanoch and Hilla walking hand in 
hand on the beach. Iran to Hanoch and said, no, ’mnot done; 
it’s not over. After that, this scene appeared in the play “Yaacobi and 
Leidental”. 


VITEK Were you angry with him? 


DANI I was very angry. He told me, listen, we are not children. 
I asked you several times, I asked you again and again and again 
intentionally, and you said it was final, that you don’t love her. You 
can’t do that; I’m already mentally involved. And she has agreed; we 
plan to move in together. In any case, it was not easy because she 
went from bad to worse. It wasn’t easy for her with Hanoch, it 
wasn’t easy. Not simple. But they were together for three years. 


VITEK Three years! Really. 


DANI Three years. She went to Italy to study, and they were kind of 
still together. He went to her. The story Hanoch wrote, “The Eternal 
Invalid and the Beloved”, is one to one the story of their romance. 
Read it, it’s a very interesting story. 


Scene 29 


[The street outside Leidental’s balcony. Leidental on the 
balcony. Yaacobi enters the street] 

Yaacobi: Hello. 

Leidental: Hello. 

Yaacobi: | left her. 

Leidental: You left? Completely? 

Yaacobi: Yes. 

Leidental: Final? 

Yaacobi: Yes. We can go back to sitting on the balcony and 
playing dominos again. 

Leidental: Sure, sure. [Disappears from the balcony] 
Yaacobi: Leidental! Leidental! [Leidental appears in the 
street with a suitcase] Where to? 

Leidental: I'm just...nothing really...busy, busy... 

Yaacobi: Back to the balcony right now! 

Leidental: I've always been attracted to her and held back. 
No more holding back! 

Yaacobi: In that case, | haven't left her. I’m going back to her. 
[Pause] 


(Translation by Naaman Tammuz) 


VITEK Listen, this is so interesting. So many interesting things. 
Really fantastic. Also in terms of the period, it’s really interesting 
for you. What was this thing that Hanoch once told me, that a whip 
was hanging above the bed in your bedroom? 


DANI Yes. Oh, how it turned him on! He constructed different 
theories around it, Vitek. Janek gave it to me as agift once; 
someone gave it to him, and he passed it on to me. I hung it up and 
Hanoch was not the only one enthusiastic about it; many others 
were also enthusiastic about it. After that, there was alame 


encounter, a lame attempt. I thought, you know, people are excited 
about it; let’s put it to some use. I wasn’t thinking of hitting, but 
maybe, you know, caressing with it or something. Anyway, it 
didn’t work at all in any way. Not for anything. 


London 1965-1966 


DANI You came to England and enrolled in film studies at the 
Polytechnic. 


VITEK I was accepted to Regent Street Polytechnic. As I told you, 
they took me straight into the third year because they needed 
a director. It was the film school with the best equipment. 


DANI Is that why you went there? 


VITEK Yes. I wanted to do things, and there were possibilities there; 
everyone else had nothing. They needed a director and said they 
would give me complete freedom to do whatever I wanted. I wanted 
to direct, and it was fantastic. I really had complete freedom there. 
They had everything; I would take a camera and a microphone and 
go out to film for fun. 


DANI Alone or with other people? 


VITEK I filmed, or I had people. I could take cameramen, soundmen, 
I could use the studio, do editing, dubbing, animation, everything. 


DANI Did you have to go to lectures? 


VITEK No. There were not many classes there, I don’t remember, 
maybe there were but not for me, because they didn’t have an 
organised program devoted to directing. I had my plans, I did what 
I wanted, and they supported me in everything. I was lucky, really 
lucky. There were some lovely guys there that I became friends with. 
There was an Irish guy, Leslie, who I worked with on an animated 


film called “War and Peace“. Nahoum Cohen, my painter friend, 
helped me create the characters: soldiers, boy, girl. There was 
awhole story. We moved the figures, we didn’t draw, we moved 
prepared figures in all kinds of shapes. You know, fun. 


DANI Did you finish the film? 


VITEK No. It took months to make two minutes, so in the end, a few 
minutes came out of a film that we aspired would last three hours. 
This complete freedom was also a problem because I didn’t have to 
do anything. But still, I made a film there, an actual film. Dalia 
played in it. Tristram, my landlord, was the hero, and there was also 
a guy named Vernon, a friend I knew through Nahoum. He was an 
executive in a large lighter and fountain pen company called Colibri, 
quite arich man. His partner was Israeli, Nahoum’s friend. I’d say 
he was much older than us in those years; he was probably in his 
fifties, and we were in our twenties. 


DANI Vernon, that name means something to me. Isn’tit the 
Vernon that you later introduced to Mother and Father? And was 
there a joke competition between him and Father? 


VITEK Yes, yes. That’shim with the joke contest. Vernon was 
a genius at jokes. He was a completely surreal person, and nice. He 
was an inventor, you know; you’d ask him something, and his 
answer would be asurreal, bizarre, and funny story. Here’s an 
example of one of Vernon’s stories: one day, I visited him, and he 
made me coffee. I said, wow, what kind of coffee is this? This coffee 
is delicious; where did you get it? Ahh, he said, it’s delicious coffee; 
you can get it near here. You leave my house, turn right and right 
again, go down, reach a slightly bigger road and then turn left; the 
third shop sells coffee. Outside, you will see electrical appliances in 
the shop window. Irons, electric machines, but that’s only because 
they don’t want people who don’t know them to come. So, if you 
come to ask for something, they say no, no, we don’t have anything. 
They only sell coffee. When you enter, you will see huge coffee cans 


from various places. The shop owners are two brothers who are 
dwarves. One is constantly joking with the other, so you must be 
careful. For example, you may come, and there will be no one there, 
then you will say hello, hello, and someone will start knocking from 
inside one of the bins and shout, I’m here! I’m here! Get me out. 
Then the brother will come and take him out and tell you how this 
brother, once by mistake, instead of taking him out, forgot that he 
was there and wanted to grind the coffee beans. He poured him into 
the grinder and almost started to grind him, but at the last 
moment... and on and on. But the coffee is excellent; the prices are 
reasonable. This is the place; you should go. There were countless 
such stories. He and Father had a story competition when Father 
visited me; within every story, there was another story. You 
remember Father’s stories. 


DANI Sure. Sure. 


VITEK It was acompetition between two professionals. They 
didn’t know the same language, so Father spoke Hebrew, and 
Vernon spoke English, and I had to translate each for the other. It 
started with Father telling a joke about the rich people in his village. 
In his village, there was a rich couple who were very stingy, and the 
Rebbe came to them once on Shabbat evening and said, listen, we 
have acustom here that on Shabbat evening, every rich family 
invites one of the town beggars to dinner, and you haven’t asked 
anyone. So next Saturday you must. The rich couple chose the 
smallest beggar of all, the thinnest; they hoped he wouldn’t eat 
much, and invited him. This beggar came for Shabbat dinner, and 
they sat him on one side of the table and put a bowl of plain bread 
by his side. They kept the Shabbat challah on the other side of the 
table where they sat. They started eating, and this beggar, it turned 
out, ate like crazy. He ate everything. And every time he wanted 
bread, instead of taking from the plain bread near him, he ran and 
took from the challah. They couldn’t handle it, so after a while, they 
told him, listen, why don’t you take some of the bread next to you? 


It’s already waiting for you; you don’t have to get up. So he said, yes, 
I see there is bread here, but I prefer the challah. Okay, they said, we 
understand that you prefer challah, but challah is much more 
expensive. The beggar said, yes, I know, it’s much more expensive, 
but it’s worth it in my opinion. That was the joke, right? Now, the 
other had to tell a joke as well, either about misers or about... 


DANI A meal or a guest. 


VITEK It had to connect in some way. And you’d have to say, “Oh, 
that reminds me,” and then tell it. And he told, and father told, and 
he told, and father told. And when one told, the other, after three 
sentences, would do — yes, yes. 


DANI Oh, yeah, stopping him. Obviously. 


VITEK Not stopping, just giving asign. Yes, sure, tell it, tell it, 
I know it. 


DANI And he was already thinking of the next joke. 


VITEK And that’s how it went. Ultimately, we had to stop it because 
otherwise, they wouldn’t stop. That was Vernon. He _ also 
participated in the film, recorded the narration. That was an 
important part. 


DANI Did the film meet the school’s expectations? 
VITEK Yes, it was a director’s film. Artistic, so-called. 
DANI They could present it at the school. 


VITEK They presented it and were very proud of it. This film was 
a kind of experimental film, maybe I told you once about it, a film 
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called “Escape”, “The Escape”. 


Vernon Futterman 


DANI Did you write the script yourself? 


VITEK I wrote everything by myself. All the monologues. Just before 
it starts, you see two people, one older and one younger, the same 
age as father and son, although they are not necessarily father and 
son, maybe yes or maybe not. They escaped from somewhere, 
aconcentration camp, a prison, unknown, and they are hiding in 
aroom. At acertain moment, the young man can’t hold on; he 


can’t stand the fact that they are locked in aroom, and he runs 
away. Leaves the room and runs away. The film starts amoment 
after that. On the soundtrack, you hear the person who stayed in the 
room, the older one, and in the picture, you see the young man who 
ran away. They present two escape alternatives. The older man 
explains to the younger man and says, to escape, you must reach 
astate where nothing can surprise you. You have to gain such 
complete control over what is happening that no surprise can 
happen. They won’t surprise you. And the chance of reaching such 
a situation is greater inside the room. Here, you know everything 
that is happening, and you can guarantee all the options; imagine 
all the possibilities. You can reach a state where you are in complete 
control of everything that happens. The young man presents 
asecond theory that says that to escape, you have to disappear, 
connect with others. You have to be part of others, part of a group, 
part of another human being. Not you anymore. If you’re not you, 
they can’t catch you. On the other hand, even if you completely 
control what is happening, you cannot be caught. Two options. The 
film is divided into three parts. In each part, one of the ways to 
reach the situation you wish to be in is shown, and it doesn’t work. 
There is asmall break between each part, like in Brecht’s plays. 
There is a section in the middle that doesn’t belong directly to the 
story but says something symbolically. Sound and image together, 
which take place elsewhere. I don’t quite remember the details. In 
any case, the first part is an attempt to be part of nature, which fails 
because you cannot disappear within nature. The second part is an 
attempt to be part of agroup, and the third is about love, 
connecting with another human being and becoming, through love, 
a single unit where you are no longer you. All attempts fail. The 
adult who remains in the room tries to gain greater control over 
what is happening. In the first part, he learns exactly what is in the 
room. All the corners, all the objects, where they stand. The last 
part, which parallels love, the final attempt to disappear, is an 
attempt to prove that he has control over something. So, in the final 


part, he decides to prove he has control by forcing a chair to turn 
into a ball. He controls everything enough to tell the chair to turn 
into a ball, and that is what will happen. That’s how he will prove it. 
This is the story. 


DANI Your English wasn’t good enough to write it in depth, so 
surely someone helped you translate? 


VITEK I wrote it, and Iimagine that Tully helped me alittle, and 
maybe Tristram helped. I don’t remember. But I wrote everything, it 
was very simple. 


DANI And where did you get the idea? 


VITEK Off the top of my head, you know. I got the idea from 
thinking about what it’s like to run away. This is from all the stories 
of escaping from the camps. From the ghetto, and the thought, what 
is running away? Is it even possible to escape? 


DANI A philosophical film. 


VITEK Yes. Quite philosophical. Is it possible to escape? With the 
conclusion — you can’t escape. 


DANI And was it clear? This meaning and your intention. Whoever 
saw the film understood? 


VITEK I think so. First and foremost, it was very experimental and 
strange, so everyone already liked it. 


DANI How long was it? 


VITEK About twenty minutes. There were two breaks. In the first 
break, between the first part and the second, there was a monologue 
by aguy named Kasubei. He was afollower of Reich, the 
psychoanalyst. He was aReichist, and he believed in Orgone, 
energy. The mysteries of the organism. He believed it and gave 
a monologue, which he once told me, and I asked him to record. 
How do you reach the proof of this energy? He said all you have to 


do, and he showed it and told it, is start with something small, no 
matter what. Let’s say you start with one finger; pretend you’re 
playing on atable; give small taps on the table. You let this 
movement grow. Little by little, you give, and then not only this 
finger, but also other fingers, then you start with all the hands, then 
the whole body, and then you find that there is energy! 


DANI This is the proof. 


VITEK This is the proof. Having such energy. He talked about it and 
said that once you find the energy and can control it, you can 
control everything. This is the way to reach yourself and have 
complete control over yourself. 


DANI And was he in the movie? 


VITEK Yes. He sat there and demonstrated the whole thing. 
It’s a form of control. In the second break, there was a conversation 
with a girl on the street, which I accidentally recorded and decided 
to use. Aconversation on the street about what films she likes. It 
was on a street in London. We came to her with a microphone like 
journalists and told her, excuse us, we are making a film about what 
films people like; what films do you like the most? And she was so 
lovely, very British working class, simple. And she said I like horror 
films the most. Why? Because it’s the nicest and most interesting. 
And which films? She couldn’t remember the names. It was some 
nonsense, aperson who believes he wants something and 
doesn’t actually know what it is... horror. And the end of the movie 
was in an old people’s home. This is how the movie ends, in an 
actual old people’s home. A group of elders stand on the stage and 
sing a song, and all the other elders sit in the hall. They sing a song 
about sunshine, a kind of song of hope, of people who will soon be 
gone, yes? 


DANI Like the song “getting up in the morning alive” from our film. 


VITEK Getting up in the morning alive. Yes. Something like that, of 


that kind. That was the film. 
DANI So where was Dalia? You said Dalia played in it. 


VITEK Tristram was the young man, and Dalia was the girl he falls in 
love with. It happens on the beach, with the wind blowing, and she 
walks with avery special hat that I bought for her once. And he 
meets her and they... 


DANI Did you go to the beach? 
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VITEK We went to Skye, such a special place, very beautiful, with 
sand hills. 


DANI And was all the technical staff from the school? 


VITEK Yes. Everything was from school. I did what I wanted; I could 
film as much as I wanted. 


DANI Did you have a budget, a car? 

VITEK They gave me everything, Dani. Everything 
DANI Well, you finished the film. 

VITEK I finished the film, and I can’t find it, I lost it. 


DANI But you finished the third year? Did you get any certificate? 


VITEK I supposedly finished the third year; I received a certificate, 
Ireceived applause. Iwas considered astar. During this whole 
period, when I was working on the film, Dalia’s work was supporting 
us; she worked very hard. She worked at the Jewish agency and 
taught Hebrew to children at school and in a synagogue, and she 
also worked at home, sewing Tristram’s dresses. She supported us. 
At that time, I connected with Paul Abelman. Much of the English 
I learned was thanks to my close and strong friendship with Paul, 
a writer. An excellent, interesting, and unique writer. He was quite 
well known and published books; his famous book is “I Hear 
Voices”. 


DANII think you once said he also wrote science fiction, didn’t you? 


VITEK Yes, he wrote science fiction; it was interesting, weird. Super 
good. 


DANI How did you know him? 


VITEK He was an acquaintance of Tristram, our landlord. We started 
playing chess. In Hampstead, where we lived, there was acafe 
famous as achess players’ cafe. Every day, part of the cafe was 
closed off for chess players, and people would come to play there. 
I tried to make a film about this game and even wrote some outline 
of an idea for a feature. It was a very special place, fantastic. These 
chess players were almost all from Europe. Virtually no one was 
English, except for one who appeared from time to time, a young 
man. All the others were from Poland, the Czech Republic, 
Germany. Almost all of them were Jews. 


Paul Abelman 


DANI Did he introduce you to the place? Paul Abelman? 


VITEK Paul Abelman loved playing there. I started playing chess 


with him there almost daily. 


DANI So, Dalia worked hard at several jobs, and you played chess 
with Paul Abelman. 


VITEK Yes, in short, you could say that Dalia worked hard, and I was, 
you know, a kept man, a man who was supported by a woman. Just 
like that. Dalia worked, and Idid study, but everything was 
a pleasure for me, and I made the film. Idid the shopping, but 
actually I had a good, beautiful time, and Dalia worked really hard. 


DANI And it didn’t cause tensions? She wasn’t mad at you? 


VITEK No, you can ask her, but I don’t think so. She loved her job. 
Dalia likes having something to do; she did it because she wanted 
to. But we wouldn’t have lasted if she hadn’t worked; we would have 
had to leave. Return to Israel. 


DANI Were there difficult situations? 


VITEK Theoretically, I said at the time that I wanted to return to 
Israel. That I just want to finish my studies and return to Israel to 
make films in Israel. I remember that there was once a meeting of 
agroup of Israelis, Meir, Nahoum, and_ others, in 
Nahoum’s apartment, and we talked about it. I said I wanted to 
come back, and everyone said, you’re crazy, we’re staying. Of course, 
we’re staying here, why go back? In the end, everyone returned to 
Israel, and I stayed. That’s what happened. Now, the friendship with 
Paul Abelman was a bit like my friendship with Meir. He taught me. 
He taught me English. I learned all my English from him, just as 
I learned all my Hebrew from Meir. He had patience; he wanted to 
teach. He told, read, and introduced me to English writers. Through 
him, I met many people, a whole bunch of English bohemia: writers, 
poets, theatre people, all kinds of guys. We would go to all sorts of 
places together. There was a pub called French, where we would 
meet; we would also go to abar called the Colony Club, where 
Bacon and Freud, the painters, used to sit. 


DANI All in Hampstead? 


VITEK No. French was in Soho. Iwas my usual self, Dalia worked 
and was at home, and I went wild, and would go out to the pub in 
the evenings. It didn’t interest Dalia; she didn’t do it, didn’t like it. 
I would meet up with the guys and go with them to apub in 
Hampstead, and from Hampstead to Soho, and I would come back 
from Soho to Paul Abelman’s house, and he would have drinks and 
friends. Imet alot of quite famous and talented people through 
him. His friends. 


DANI Did Paul Abelman live in Hampstead? 


VITEK Yes. I could easily reach him on foot, although I usually took 
the car. 


DANI Oh, you already had a car. 


VITEK Yes. I bought acar quite early. The first car was a Bentley, 
followed by a minicar. We are already talking about our second year 
in England. It was an exciting time and a new world. Similar to how 
everything was new in Israel, here, suddenly, everything was new 
again. I liked England very much, the people I met, the friendship 
with Paul Abelman, which was very beautiful and strong. 


DANI You finished studying at the Polytechnic; what were you 
thinking of doing? 


VITEK [had to continue studying. The only way to stay in England 
was to continue studying. Otherwise, I would have been kicked out. 
I decided to continue studying cinema. 
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Israel 1966-1967 


DANI I will try to tell you, with the help of the diary I kept at the 
time, about my daily life during that period, the end of “66 and the 
beginning of “67. It was avery significant time in my life. The 
Drukses, Michael and Judith Druks, moved in with me instead of 
Hanoch, and I helped Hanoch find a flat - a room on a roof. 


VITEK I remember. It was a house by the sea. 
DANI Were you ever there? 


VITEK Not while Hanoch lived there, but we once passed by the 
house, and you showed me. 


DANI And I told you. Yes. He had a room there in terrible condition. 
No toilet. He had to go downstairs to the neighbours who owned the 
room for the toilet. He urinated in bottles that he would throw away 
in the morning. Hanoch was never very clean, you know, but this 
room was truly a ruin. After I broke up with Hilla and they became 
a couple, they would spend a lot of time there, and a short time later 
she moved in with him. So, Hanoch lived not far from me, and we 
continued seeing each other quite often. I worked a few hours a day 
as a messenger at Kol Ha’am, which was barely enough. It did give 
me some financial basis, but I ate very poorly. I didn’t have enough 
money, so I usually settled for one portion of falafel aday and 
another half in the evening. If you remember, in front of where 
Dalia lived was an alley, the Bezalel market. 


VITEK There is a famous falafel there. 


DANI All the falafels, “Falafel Nissim”, “The Falafel King”, and 
others. So, I would buy a plate that could be filled again and again 


with salads and half a portion in the evening. When I had a bit more 
money, I allowed myself an extravagance; I would go to the Carmel 
market, buy a bun and fifty grams of schinken. Spread some butter, 
put the schinken on it and eat. You know, the fabulous Polish 
flavours, there is no tastier food than that, as you remember and 
know. So, I started writing the diary in January “67, when Hilla and 
I were still together. She rarely came because she had just joined the 
army. I was active in the Party, and I did the Brecht cabaret. 


VITEK Did it take you a long time? Was it really a job? 


DANI I don’t understand how in such a short time I could do so 
many things, but you know, when you’re young, you have energy, 
you work. And J also read a lot. A lot. Kafka’s diaries, for example, 
apropos Igal Bursztyn and the book you wanted to take from him. 
Vitek, this is unbelievable. I would quote and analyse sentences 
from the book in my journal. What did he write, what did he want, 
which page it was on. And how he wrote beautifully and how he 
wrote commas. All kinds of things like that kept me busy then. 


VITEK How he wrote commas? 


DANI How he used commas the way I use parentheses. That’s what 
I wrote here. I also wrote that maybe he was gay. A theory. But after 
that, I found passages and things he wrote that proved he wasn’t. 


VITEK Of course not. 


DANI Yes, I knew more later. I wrote, “I often go to the movies with 
Hanoch”. I wrote about the film “Mondo Cane”. Do you remember 
there was such a movie series? 


VITEK Sure. 


DANI Isaw it with Hanoch, and afterwards, we argued about 
different parts, what touched our hearts the most. I remembered the 
birds, maybe pelicans, that died, probably from lack of water. And 
Hanoch was enthusiastic about the cheek-slapping contest for the 


dwarfs. 
VITEK Not surprising he was enthusiastic about that. 


DANI Yes. There actually was such a competition in America; when 
would the dwarf start to cry? The dwarfs would stand on a stage, 
and people would slap them in the face. The one who cried last was 
the winner. I wrote, “we saw this today” and “that yesterday”, so we 
must have seen a lot of films. I saw Claude Lelouch’s film, “A Man 
and a Woman”, with Hanoch and the Drukses. Do you remember the 
film? 


VITEK Yes, sure. 


DANI I wrote that I liked it very much because some parts reminded 
me of how I felt about Hedva. When I was in an intimate moment 
with Hilla, hugging or kissing her, I often imagined it happening 
with Hedva. In “A Man and a Woman,” there is asimilar scene. 
Anouk Aimée and Trintignant fall in love; she hugs him and 
remembers her previous affair, with a handsome man, a Frenchman. 
And some beautiful song is playing in the background. And I wrote 
how much it bothered me, and how long would it last? After that, 
Hanoch and IJ argued; I said it was a wonderful and charming film, 
and Hanoch said it was a kitschy film — disgusting kitsch. 


VITEK I remember it as really kitsch. 


DANI Fake. So, I argued and said, how can you say terrible and fake 
kitsch when there are parts that are exactly like me? And in the end, 
at least that’s what I wrote, Hanoch admitted that the film had 
affected him too, but he was angry with himself that this 
manipulative film managed to affect him. 


VITEK It affected me, too, and I was angry. It’s very similar. 


DANI Islept very badly at that time. Iwrote, “Once again, 
a sleepless night, and tomorrow, actually it’s already today because 
it’s a quarter past three, I’m going to Jerusalem.” I went to meet 


Janek. He was living in the student dorms and had a spare bed. 
I wrote that he was distant, and that I was upset about it; what did 
I come for if he’s distant? The next day I planned to visit the Russian 
bookshop where I’d worked, and then go to the university library 
because I had ordered a specific book by Gorky. Ihad an idea for 
a book called “A Day in Israel”, and I wanted to read Gorky for it. 
Now I remember that Gorky had edited a book called “A Day in the 
Soviet Union”. Dozens of writers from various places wrote about 
what happened on one specific day. But the next day I wrote that 
I didn’t go anywhere in the end. I stayed with Janek; I felt poorly. 
I didn’t visit the Russian bookshop or go to the library, and I was so 
upset with myself. The next day, I had a meeting with Alex, the 
psychologist in Tel Aviv, and had to leave early. I also described 
a meeting with Hilla at Kibbutz Tzuba, where she served at the time. 
She arranged for her roommate to go, and we had the room to 
ourselves. I wrote that it was difficult for me to be with her. 


VITEK Why was it difficult? 


DANI Because I didn’t actually love her. That was the story. I also 
had some phenomenon... I wrote about it. I wrote that when I hug 
her, my head works in a strange way, suddenly I say to myself, this is 
Hilla number five, this is Hilla number twenty-two. Strange 
phenomena that I could not explain to myself, and that made me 
uncomfortable. 


VITEK And what is Hilla five and Hilla twenty-two? 


DANI I don’t understand. I wrote that this is what I felt in intimate 
moments, when I was close to her. 


VITEK Was she in love with you? 


DANI Yes. Iwas her first love. She was young and not so 
experienced and shy. 


VITEK Were you also the first man she slept with? 


DANI Like Itold you, Vitek, I didn’t really sleep with her. The 
intercourse was incomplete. It was atime when Iwas afraid of 
women, or I didn’t want to; I don’t know what happened to me. It 
started after the suicide attempt. At first, I didn’t date girls at all, 
and after that, when I started dating, I wouldn’t sleep with them. 
There was something there. But it would soon pass. In March or 
April, it would pass. 


VITEK You couldn’t, or you didn’t want to? 


DANI I wanted to very much, and somehow I couldn’t. I wrote on 
January 30, 1967: “Today I visit Wieseltier.” I can’t remember why. 
I was not happy with the meeting. I sat and said yes to everything he 
said and smiled stupidly. 


VITEK He had already returned from London at that time. 


DANI I wrote about aconversation with Hanoch: “I said that if 
I could, I might be ready to marry Hilla today (even Hilla)”. I wrote 
here explicitly that I didn’t really love her “because I’m afraid I’ll 
deteriorate so much over time that no one will want me. Hanoch 
told me that’s not true at all, and when a girl loves you, she’ll love 
you even if you’re a drip.” I wrote it in quotation marks, in Hebrew. 
Word for word. By the way, this is a well-known theory of Hanoch, 
and it also appears in his plays, that if a girl loves you, then... 


VITEK She will accept you as you are. 


DANI Then Iwrote, “On what basis is he saying this? He 
doesn’t have that much experience with women; I’mmore 
experienced than him; what is he telling me?” That’s what I wrote 
to myself. There is also an anecdote here that I must tell you. Janek 
came to visit me from Jerusalem, and we walked around Allenby. He 
behaved in a way that really annoyed me. He asked me to call and 
talk to some relative of his in Hebrew because he didn’t speak the 
language well enough. So, we went into a phone box together, and 
he kept going out and coming back in, and out and back in, out and 


back in... I wrote it in the diary. It pissed me off so much. A few days 
later, I said to him: What kind of behaviour is that? Are you crazy? 
We are together, standing in a phone booth, and you go out and 
come back; what is that? He said, listen, Ihad to fart. You 
didn’t want me to fart you in the booth, did you? And I thought that 
he was crazy, you see, a kind of madman who can’t control himself. 
Okay, I’m back to the diary. I wrote analyses of the books I would 
read. I don’t want to say they are particularly intelligent, important, 
or profound, but without a doubt... 


VITEK Long? 


DANI Yes. And quotes, entire quotes. I read Kafka and, after that, 
the letters of Thomas Mann. 


VITEK Would you read and write everything in Polish? 


DANI Mostly, yes. What else did I read? A book by Zoshchenko , 
Humorsky, and “Tropic of Cancer” by Henry Miller. After that, I read 
essays by Jan Kott. You see, I don’t understand what happened to 
me; what books I would read! 


VITEK It sounds like you read alot, but not in some orderly, 
systematic way. 


DANI No. Definitely not. 


VITEK Whatever comes along, as you see fit. One thing followed 
another. 


DANI I would read at a crazy speed. Lots of hours a day. In Hebrew, 
too. At first, I had a hard time and it went slowly, but over time it 
got better. Here, I read Thomas Mann: Briefe, 1889-1936. I wrote 
that it took me a while to get into the book, but after that it really 
fascinated me. I wrote that I had finished the “Tropic of Cancer” in 
Hebrew that day. 


VITEK You really read a lot. It probably started with you early and 


never stopped. 


DANI Never stopped. Another interesting thing is that I didn’t read 
a specific genre. It could have been a detective book or a profound 
book about the human soul. Here, there is a quote from Mann that 
greatly impacted me, and I copied it. I would copy quotes; you know, 
it’s not easy to copy quotes by hand. In 1931, Mann wrote a letter to 
a Hungarian writer named Gomery about his approach to writing: 
“The most dangerous, most foolish and most annoying thing is 
excessive ambition. Instead of dreaming big dreams, you should set 
modest goals without excessive ambitions and accomplish them 
optimally with all your might. However, we must believe that our 
subconscious mind, which is not under our control, will give us 
additional advantages and powers, making our work meaningful and 
valuable. Everything is blessed. Either you have it, or you don’t. But 
the one who has it, or is conscious of this possibility, is humble. 
This modesty does not prevent us from putting high demands on 
ourselves; on the contrary, it goes hand in hand with them.” I also 
wrote a lot of ideas for films and books. 


VITEK Ideas for yourself. 


DANI Yes. Here is a quote from Hanoch that probably influenced me 
a lot. Itold Hanoch that I don’t remember my early childhood, that 
my memories start from the age of six or seven, and I asked him 
from when his earliest memories were, so he answered, “My best 
memories ended as soon as I started to remember.” Beautiful, right? 


VITEK Very special, Hanochi. 
DANI Completely Hanochi. 


DANI Here, on March 7, 1967, I wrote, “With Hilla - the end!!!” 
three exclamation marks. 


VITEK What do you mean end? 


DANI This is probably the day I told her it was over. Look at what 


Iwrote here: “Today I received aletter from Vitek. He starts his 
letters to me with “My dear Zenek.’ I write in a similar way to the 
people who are close to me, but I can’t write like that to Vitek; 
I write ‘Vitek!’ And that’s all. I don’t know why; maybe I’m afraid of 
being emotional in front of him?” There was probably a regular 
exchange of letters between us at that time; otherwise, 
I wouldn’t have written such a sentence. By the way, I tried to listen 
to Mozart’s “Dissonance Quartet”. Yesterday, I listened to half, and 
today Ilistened to the other half. Yes, it’s very beautiful, but 
I don’t have that thing, you know, I don’t really feel it, don’t really 
live it. 


VITEK Yes, Dani, in these respects, we are very different. 
DANI Absolutely. 


VITEK You don’t have much interest in paintings or music. On the 
other hand, I do not have the same interest in books as you. 


DANI It led me to another memory. I remember it well. You used to 
listen to music at home on the record player in Father’s room, which 
was your bedroom. 


VITEK Yes. Once they bought a Chopin record. 


DANI Exactly. Chopin was there; their records were there. And you 
started buying all kinds of jazz records. Iremember you had an 
amazing record I really liked listening to, “Ambassador Satch” by 
Louis Armstrong, who toured various countries around the world. 
There were the songs “St. Louis Blues” and “When the Saints Go 
Marching In". 


You had very expensive records; I don’t remember how and where 
you got them; they must have been bought on the black market. 


VITEK It was my obsession. 


AMBASSADOR 


The album cover, 1956 


DANI It was very expensive, but somehow you managed. 
Iremember very well that you saw that I was interested. I heard 
Satchmo and the light Polish and Russian music, the era’s popular 
hits, and Paul Anka, things like that. Pop. Then you played Mozart 
for me. I think it was Mozart, and you tried to explain this music to 
me. You told me, look, melodically, it’s like pop; it’s no less melodic. 
If you like pop, why don’t you like this? 


VITEK What I remember from that period is that jazz dominated me 
completely. I was quite obsessed and listened to a lot of jazz, a lot. 


DANI What kind of jazz was it? 


VITEK It started with older jazz, New Orleans and so on, and ended 


up with very modern jazz. I also played jazz. 
DANI You played a more modern jazz, didn’t you? 


VITEK More in a modern direction, yes. But what I told you about 
the Mozart quartet, what happened, was something completely new. 
Inever listened to jazz in that way, either. It was atime when 
I would listen to the same piece every day for eight, ten, eleven 
hours without a break for weeks. You know, it was so extreme that 
Dalia was worried that something had happened to me, that I was 
going crazy, that Iwas depressed, Idon’tknow_ what. 
I wouldn’t leave the house. And it went on for months. 


DANI Another topic I wanted to mention and hear your opinion on 
is the lifestyle within a relationship. You know, you would go out in 
the evenings without Dalia after you were already living together. 
I also had such situations; I had such a desire. I also had crying and 
shouting and fights, and yes, I would do that; yes, I would go out 
alone. In Jerusalem with Janek, and after that with Hanoch, I said no 
when Hadara wanted to join us. But it was not always, and it was 
with a bad conscience, with a bad feeling. I guess I was indecisive 
and did both; Istayed at home alittle more but still went out. 
Iremember, for example, that in ‘69, when television was 
introduced in Israel, Hadara’s mother bought us atelevision as 
a gift. Big, modern. And after that, she told me on some occasion, or 
Hadara told me a few years later, that she’d bought us a TV because 
she hoped I would stay home more. She witnessed all these fights, 
that I would go out alone without Hadara, and hoped it would tie me 
to the house. 


VITEK I think we are both moral people overall, but our motives and 
the way we think are entirely different. 


DANI At the same time, it seems to me that generally speaking, in 
terms of worldview, what is good and what is bad, what is fair and 
what is not fair, what is allowed and what is not allowed, we are very 


similar. 
VITEK Very similar. 


DANI It also comes from home, from the family, from Mother, 
Father. Even from Father in certain things. 


VITEK We are very similar, and we are also very loyal. But the 
feeling Ihave, that basically Ican do anything Iwant - you 
don’t have that. 


DANI Absolutely not, of course not. 


VITEK You may have the opposite attitude, that you’re not allowed 
to do anything. Well, we’ll talk about it when we get a chance; I find 
it very interesting. But we now return to you, to that period. 


DANI After breaking up with Hilla, Hedva suddenly visited me in Tel 
Aviv, and the problem I had with girls was solved. It was the first 
time in a year or a year and a half that I was again, you know, in bed 
with a woman. Between Hilla and Hadara, there were two or three 
other flings, which was uncommon because I’m usually not a guy 
who has flings. I fall in love straightaway, and it’s also hard for me 
to sleep with a girl without falling in love with her, but then, during 
this period, there were several of them. One day, I was sitting with 
a friend, Daniela Carmi, in a bar on Allenby St. I knew Daniela from 
the Communist student group in Jerusalem, she was married Carmi, 
who was the leader of the Trotskyist group. She is a writer. A very 
beautiful, very special girl. Areally good writer. She was also 
Janek’s last partner, kind of partner, and today she is Hilla’s good 
friend. 


VITEK When you say today, do you mean today today, now? 


DANI Yes, now. Later Imight come back to her because she is 
a unique, unusual character. So, Daniela and I were sitting in a bar 
where prostitutes would hang out. You remember, on Allenby, when 
you go down to the sea, there were kiosks where they served beer, 


cognac, and prostitutes would also sit there. It was that type of 
place. We drank beer, and a Yemeni guy with a small, very sexy, very 
chic woman beside him came toward us. Daniela cried out, Oh! 
Hadara, come, come here. It turned out that she was her friend from 
school. The same “Ge’ula” school, where Daniela Rainer also 
studied and another Daniela who after that was a photographer, 
such abunch of Danielas. Hadara came, and this Yemeni guy 
didn’t want to sit with us. He left. The three of us sat and drank. 
I don’t think we drank much. And after that, she came with me to 
my room, to the same shack on Tchernichovsky. 


VITEK Hadara. 

DANI Yes. She came to sleep over. 
VITEK Ah, came to sleep. Why? 
DANII invited her. 

VITEK Did she live far away? 


DANI She lived a minute away from me, on a parallel street, 9 Hess 
Street. 


Hadara, 1967 


VITEK But she came to sleep over. 


DANI She came. 


VITEK She was one of the flings. 


DANI Yes, kind of a fling. I don’t think we slept together the first 
night. We kissed, we hugged. Maybe we didn’t even kiss, just hugged 
and went to sleep. The next day, I told her, you should stay. And we 
spent the whole day together, walking around the beach; 
I don’t remember the details. In the evening she said, I have to go 
home, but come pick me up in the evening; I live across the street. 


VITEK She lived with her parents. 


DANI Yes, with her parents. I came to call her. She didn’t introduce 
me to the parents; I knocked on the door, and she came out to me. 
The weekend was approaching, and you could already feel the 
tension; it was May 1967, and I was called up to reserve duty in the 
army a few days later. 


The Six-Day War 


VITEK You were in Tel Aviv; they took you to the reserves. 


DANI Yes. We were told to get to Arlozorov Street, and a bus took us 
from there to the base. Hadara came to accompany me, and we met 
Daniela Rainer, who was a friend of Hadara’s. She came with her 
husband, Isaac Zepel Yeshurun. Zepel and Iwere in the same 
battalion, in the Jerusalem brigade. The significant and important 
issue is that I met Hadara a few days before being drafted into the 
reserves. This was the waiting period before the war. Do you 
remember the story? Nasser (Egypt’s president) closed Egypt and 
entered Sinai. I went to the reserves in Jerusalem, it was difficult, 
because there was constant training. They prepared us for war. It 
was an instigated war, you see. So, we practised urban fighting, 
target shooting, all kinds of things. Since I had a stage nine, I was 
appointed to be an operations sergeant. An operations sergeant is 
a kind of operations clerk, and most of the work is with maps. And 


I was assigned to a new regiment, the Jerusalem regiment. 
VITEK Where were you in Jerusalem? 


DANI Schneller military base. But we went to all kinds of places 
outside of Jerusalem, to train, run, shoot. We went back to sleep at 
night and went out again. I met new friends there. 


VITEK There was a feeling that something was coming. 


DANI Absolutely. Hadara and Daniela Rainer came to visit us in 
Jerusalem, and that’s it; we were acouple. That was the girl I had 
when the war broke out. So, I had a fiancé on the home front. 


VITEK And there was nothing between you yet; nothing happened 
yet. 


DANI There was. We already slept together. We had a few days 
together before that. So, she had a fiancé in the army, at the front, 
and I had a fiancée at home. 


VITEK She arrived in Jerusalem. Did she find a place to live? 


DANI She and Daniela lived with Ruthie, a friend of theirs who lived 
in the Baka neighbourhood, in one of the beautiful, old Arab houses. 
Ruthie was very special, and after that, she was Janek’s girlfriend for 
awhile. In any case, it turned out that we were the exercise 
designed to mislead Nasser because they recruited all the reserves, 
Vitek, Israel stopped working. 


VITEK They all went to the army. 


DANI Everyone. All the reserves. And it seemed that Israel was 
ready to fight, but in order to mislead Nasser and make him think 
that there would be no war, they released a third of the reserves two 
or three days before the outbreak of the war; we were also released. 


VITEK They let you go home. 


DANI Yes. You are not needed. But we were instructed to listen for 


code words on the radio, and if such and such code word was said, 
we were supposed to reach acertain point in Jerusalem 
independently. In the meantime, Hadara remained in Jerusalem. 
She met Janek, who connected with Ruthie, and the four of us 
decided to go on a trip. I had a few days off. I didn’t believe this was 
the end of the reserve duty because they also left us the uniforms 
and weapons, so it wasn’t really a release, but there were a few days, 
and we decided to go to Achziv. It is a very beautiful and romantic 
place on the seaside, not far from the Lebanese border. We got there 
by hitchhiking, Hadara and me, Janek and Ruthie. And we spent two 
or three days there, a kind of honeymoon. And suddenly, the code 
word. 


VITEK On the radio. 


DANI On the radio. Iran and caught aride with avan going to 
Jerusalem. Right on the main road, such luck. To Jerusalem. We 
approached the city, and there were already bombardments there. 
The driver was afraid to enter the base I needed to reach, so I got off 
at the entrance to the city. There were already military vehicles 
there, and one went exactly where I was told to be. 


VITEK Not in the base, but in some location in Jerusalem. 


DANI There was aUN_ headquarters in the High 
Commissioner’s Residence, next to Abu Tor (neighbourhood). 
That’s where our battalion was stationed. I went there, and it was in 
Abu Tor, and Hedva, whom [ had an affair with again a month or two 
before, lived in Abu Tor. The romance began again. We got there, 
and they placed us in the basement of aschool, where the 
regiment’s headquarters was. 


VITEK Hadara stayed in the north? 


DANI For the meantime, yes, in the north. But she probably 
returned to Tel Aviv. I was already in the army; I didn’t think about 
it. Abu Tor was already under bombardment and there was shooting 


from the Jordanian side. 
VITEK There was already shooting. 


DANI In the Six-Day War, Jordan attacked. They were sure that this 
was it, the end of Israel. There were shootings, and there were 
bombardments. Hedva’s house was bombed, a bomb destroyed her 
living room, and she was evacuated to another basement in the 
same school. So I was at the headquarters, and suddenly Hedva was 
also there. She saw me in uniform, and it was like I came to save her, 
and already on the first night she took me to her house, and I slept 
with her. It was romantic, wonderful, amazing. 


VITEK Fantastic, sure. And you know, tomorrow we die. 


DANI Exactly. And so the story of the Six-Day War began. There is 
not much to tell. I didn’t really fight. Ishot in the direction of 
Jordanian positions; I did not see that I hit anyone. I hope not. We 
captured the Arab part of Abu Tor; they fled after being bombarded 
by tanks and artillery, and we entered. Another company fought 
with the few policemen who remained there; I even arrived at the 
end of the battle and found a Jordanian policeman’s gun and took it, 
following Father’s example; I have Father’s genes. I took it as loot, 
and it was with me for quite some time. Did you know that? Did 
I ever show you? 


VITEK I didn’t know; you never showed me. 
DANII still had it until the eighties. 


VITEK Really? So, you say you didn’t fight, but you were under 
bombardment? 


DANI Yes. There was danger. I remember going out to the post; we 
would take turns in the forward posts. Most of the time, we were in 
the basement, but twice a day, we had to change the guard at the 
forward posts. You had to crawl because there were constant 
shootings and bombardments, change the guards and sit directly 


opposite the Jordanians. In the front. It was very close, one house 
opposite another, basically. Iremember that in those moments 
when I was lying there and thought that at any moment they could 
kill me, I had a thought that later Hanoch wrote about so beautifully 
that there was no one to cry over my coffin. 


VITEK There is no one to cry over my coffin. 


DANI Yes. There is the passage in “Yaacobi and Leidental” - now 
that I got married, there is crying, gentlemen, there is crying. Or 
there will be crying. It was a thought that if something happened to 
me now, I would have nothing to leave after me. That’s it, I’ll be 
erased from the earth, and I don’t have children; and I don’t have 
a wife. And in a way, because Hadara just showed up, and it was... 
I really liked it physically. We had very good sex together, and it was 
like that until the end. This was the issue that may have misled me 
because I interpreted it as love. This was the successful part of our 
partnership. All this made me decide then that she was my one and 
only. 


VITEK She was the woman you will live with. You decided that when 
you were there, in the front post, looking at Jordan. 


DANI I remember that’s where it took shape. 


VITEK When you say you were in a front post, you were in some 
hole? In a room? 


DANI We were in a post that we’d built ourselves. Sandbags in 
a half-destroyed house. We put up sandbags and lay behind them 
with an Uzi (submachine gun). I had an Uzi, but there was a MAG 
next to me, which was abig, powerful machine gun. We were 
a group of three people; we guarded so they wouldn’t attack. 


VITEK Two with an Uzi and one with a large machine gun. 


DANI Yes. 


VITEK In case they attacked. You weren’t on the attack; you were 
guarding. 


DANI We were constantly shooting because they were shooting. We 
knew where there were posts, we were told. The really dangerous 
thing was the way there. You know, I often have conversations with 
Yael about this topic. She says I admire you for being... or even with 
you. I had this conversation about courage, that I had no fear when 
Iwas young. I think I’macoward like anyone else. I don’t think 
Ihave any exceptional courage. But in certain situations, it seems 
shameful to me, and that it is better to die than... 


VITEK So, you went to the post, and there, on the way, that was 
where there was danger? 


DANI No. That was not where the shame was. The shame was 
different. The guards had to be relieved from the post, and there 
was no fixed order; they asked for volunteers. Eight people were 
sitting there, and no one said, “I’m ready to go”. So I raised my hand 
and said, I’m ready. You know, not because I was ashamed of the 
other people; I was ashamed of myself. 


VITEK So you raised your hand and went to that post? 


DANI There was such a moment. I was very pleased that I passed 
the test. It was again the influence of Jacek Kuron and Walterowcy; 
it came from there. It definitely came from there. And I crawled; the 
way there was dangerous because they also fired mortars, so the fact 
that they didn’t see me or that I was behind the wall didn’t make 
much difference; you could have been hurt. They fired quite a lot. 
Vitek, all this lasted atotal of two days. The siege of Jerusalem 
lasted two days, maybe two and ahalf days, until the paratrooper 
brigade arrived. Remember, Vitek, that Iwas in acompany of not 
the healthiest. Although my (physical) rating rose slightly in the 
reserves, my grade remained PF - poor fitness. And we had to fight 
because there was a lack of people. There were three fronts. Think 


for amoment, that’s Syria, Jerusalem, and Sinai. It was terribly 
problematic for the relatively small Israel. A population of two 
million and two hundred thousand. It wasn’t easy. They didn’t trust 
us. Maybe we could have conquered Jerusalem, and maybe not, but 
they didn’t send us. We waited until the paratrooper brigade arrived 
— in which Muli and Yehudah Meltser served, by the way — and they 
replaced us in the front line. Two hours later, they attacked, and it 
was done. Jerusalem was in our hands that night or the next day. 
There were several points, such as Ammunition Hill, where the 
fighting continued for another day or two, but Old Jerusalem was 
captured easily in a day. 


Family meal - Yehuda, Riva, Dani and Hadara 


On the right, Dani, Janek, Yair (Dani’s reserve officer) and Riva on the wedding 
day 


Yehuda dancing with Hadara on her wedding day (in the background on the 
left, wearing sunglasses, Ignatzio Sobol), November 5, 1967 


Dani kisses Hadara’s hand at their wedding, standing from the right: Lonka 
Cynamon, his brother Wowka, Zeev Altman and Yaron (Karol) Becker 
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Congratulations published in the Communist newspaper “Kol Ha’am” on the 
occasion of the wedding 


A few months after the war, Hadara and I decided to get married. 
And there was peace with Father; he won Hadara over because he 
was such a gentleman. 


Hadara and I decided to move to Jerusalem and to enrol in the 
university. Again, I thought that this time, I would definitely be able 


to study. We left everything, and in November, six months after the 
war, we moved to Jerusalem. I started studying and working as 
a social worker in the Jerusalem municipality, and Hadara began to 
study psychology. She studied for another three years but did not 
finish. I remained in close contact with Hanoch, and from time to 
time, we would go to Tel Aviv and see him and Hilla. This foursome 
was very strange. Hanoch wrote a play called “Solomon Grip” and 
gave it to some theatre, which I didn’t know yet, and he also started 
working on a satirical cabaret at the university, which would become 
“You and Me and the Next War”, and he told me about it all the 
time. 


VITEK He wrote “Solomon Grip” even before “You and Me”? And he 
showed you? 


DANI Yes. he showed me. 
VITEK Did he have other close friends to whom he also showed? 


DANI I don’t think so. Not as far as I know. He had close friends 
from childhood, from school, Memo, Graben, and Yaakov Cohen, 
who I forget what he called. Because, of course, these are just names 
he made up. Hatuli, a friend from the university, Eli Schreiber, was 
also there. 


VITEK I remember Hatuli. 


DANI And there was Menachem Binetski from the Communist 
Party, a sort of artist, painter and poet, who I will tell you about 
shortly because he participated in the “You and Me and the Next 
War” story. 


VITEK And what did he call you? Had he come up with a name for 
you yet? 


DANI Katchelap. 


VITEK Katchelap, straight from the beginning? 


DANI From the beginning. 
VITEK What did it come from? 


DANI Katchelap is, you know, duck-walk in Yiddish. He has 
katchelap because he walks like a duck. He just liked the sound of 
the word. His mother used to say it, it’s like other names he 
invented and appeared in his plays later, Yakish, Zneidookh. But he 
also called me Tracz a lot. He never called me Dani. 


VITEK Yes. I remember he didn’t call you Dani. 


DANI What I liked the most, I really liked it, was that in later years, 
he would say, “Oh, Katchelap, Katchelap, what a Katchelap you are.” 
As if there is some Katchelap prototype. So, at that time, he was in 
arelationship with Hilla, and Iremember a meeting with both of 
them in a cafe by the sea. There, I told him what I thought about the 
play he wrote, “Solomon Grip”. 


VITEK That you weren’t so sure. 


DANI That I was absolutely sure. I thought it was funny and unique 
and unusual. We saw each other at that time about once every two 
weeks; he sometimes came to Jerusalem, or I came to Tel Aviv. He 
told me what trouble they were having with the “You and Me” 
production and asked me to be the producer. It happened at the best 
possible time for me. I already realised that I wasn’t studying, as 
usual, and that work was making me sick. I was a social worker in 
the Katamonim, the slums of Jerusalem. You know, when you were 
still in Israel, we didn’t know, we weren’t aware. They lived in their 
neighbourhoods, the Katamonim, Kiryat Menachem and so on, we 
did not see all the Moroccans, Algerians and Tunisians who were 
thrown there and suffered terribly. It was terrible what went on 
there, severe poverty, drugs, prostitution. And suddenly, I was 
asocial worker, and I didn’t have a budget, I couldn’t really help 
them. It was akind of cover-up, nothing. It was terrible, Vitek, to 
see the poverty, to go visit these houses without any real possibility 


of helping. Icouldn’t. It reminded me of working at the mental 
hospital. I decided that this was it, I was going to work with Hanoch. 
It was clear to me that I would not be paid anything as a producer, 
so Imade aplan - Iwould return to Tel Aviv, live with 
Hadara’s parents and earn aliving from a part-time job in their 
fabric store, and start working with Hanoch. 


VITEK Hadara also stopped studying? 


DANI No, but she only studied two days a week, and she had some 
arrangement in a friend’s flat, Simone, who helped her. But even 
before we returned to live in Tel Aviv, there was an interesting 
incident at the Ohel Theatre. Hanoch and I would also meet at the 
Drukses’ place. He had a flat on Mohilever Street, a small street by 
the Carmel market. In one of these meetings, Hanoch proposed an 
action that was related to the theatre, and what happened was this: 
in the summer of ‘68, the play “The Homecoming” by Harold Pinter 
was staged at the Cameri Theatre - it was modern theatre, 
modernist, you know, not classical, not ordinary. And during the 
play, Peter Frye, who was then a well-known director, a revered 
teacher at the Department of Theatre Arts at Tel Aviv University, 
booed. 


VITEK At Pinter’s play. 


DANI At the play. It wasn’t even at the end, Vitek. He shouted in 
the middle and left. After that he said, what kind of theatre is this? 
This is not theatre; who can understand anything? It’s a lie, 
it’s absurd, it doesn’t make sense. You know, the well-known petty 
bourgeois reaction of a conservative. And after that, he added, I am 
now directing a play by Igal Mossinsohn at the Ohel (Tent) Theatre. 
Come and see what areal show looks like; there are characters, 
there is a story, there is meaning. 


VITEK Did he write it somewhere? 


DANI He was interviewed in the newspaper. He said: “A nation that 


sends its sons to die on the battlefield should have healthy art”, you 
know, things like that. 


VITEK Did Hanoch see Pinter’s play? 


DANI Hanoch liked Pinter very much; he generally respected the 
new currents and innovations in the theatre. You know, the petty 
bourgeois, ridiculous, one might say Zionist, establishment-serving, 
Israeli theatre was very much to his displeasure. That’s clear. So, 
Hanoch took it terribly to heart, and he suggested that we also boo 
at Peter Frye’s premiere. If he says it is permissible to boo when you 
don’t like something, then we also will boo. 


VITEK Even before you saw the show. 


DANI Before we saw the show, that was our weak point. But Vitek, it 
was a sure thing. Because it was clear who the director was, who the 
writer was, and what the theme was, you know, it was clear. It was 
a play by Yigal Mossinsohn called “ Breaking the Vessels”. Anyway, 
we started recruiting as many people as possible. When did you 
arrive in Israel? When did I introduce you to Hanoch? 


VITEK I came for the first time when Maia was already born. 


DANI Okay, because I thought you introduced Hanoch to Meir 
Wieseltier. 


VITEK I don’t think so. 


DANI Anyway, Wieseltier also participated in this. He was in the 
gang. 


VITEK Yes, I see him in the pictures, he is in all the pictures. 


DANI So I think I invited him. The group that started the action was 
Druks, Hanoch, and me. 


VITEK You decided to do the demonstration. 


DANI Yes. And we started adding more people. I already knew 


Wieseltier, so we turned to him and he came. Yona Wallach also 
joined, Yair Hurvitz, Josef Mundy the playwright, and several other 
people. About ten. I took on the actual planning. I collected money, 
went to buy tickets, and had to go to the ticket office several times 
because I wanted to buy in different places, so that we would be 
spread out. That was the plan, some of us would be in the stands, 
some below, some on the left, some on the right, some in the front 
rows, some in the last rows. We agreed that Wieseltier would start, 
because of his height. As soon as he got up to boo, we would join in 
and get up too. We lasted about twenty minutes of the show, it was 
really terrible. 


VITEK It was the premiere. 
DANI The premiere. 
VITEK All the critics, all the big ones, all the important ones. 


DANI Now, Vitek, someone tipped off the press. It may have been 
us, I don’t remember, but it’s a fact that there was a photographer of 
“HaOlam HaZeh” (magazine) there and they knew it was going to 
happen. Then the shouting started and they called the police, and 
we got beaten. 


VITEK Meir stood up and booed and you stood up as well. 


DANI We all stood up and booed. And we also distributed flyers. We 
were all arrested. Except for a few people who ran away. 


VITEK Wait, you booed, and the crowd started beating you? 


DANI Some of the crowd started to beat us. But it also goes without 
saying, Vitek. It was a premiere and almost the entire audience was 
invited, families and friends. The one who beat us the most was 
a tall, strong guy, Avital Mossinsohn. Afterwards I became friends 
with him, he was the director of the Jerusalem Theatre when I was 
managing the Haifa Theatre. His brother Humi, was also beating us. 
Years later I found out that the third brother, Ido, was the love of 


Nava’s life (Hanoch’s first wife). He was killed in Yom Kippur war. 
VITEK They are the son’s of Yigal Mossinsohn. 


DANI Yes, they came to see athe play their father wrote. After that, 
Yigal Mossinsohn wrote somewhere that even though the show 
failed, regardless of us of course, he still drew some satisfaction 
from this play because his sons got up and defended him, took 
control of the riot in the hall, so he also got something out of it in 
the end. Anyway, the police arrested us all, and when we got to the 
station, in Dizengoff, we saw that several people were missing. After 
that we argued about it among ourselves while in detention. We 
thought that they, the ones who weren’t arrested, and there was 
some logic to it, must have hidden, ran away, didn’t boo. 


VITEK You think they didn’t boo. 


DANI No. As soon as they saw people attacking and punching, they 
probably got scared. One of those who wasn’t there was Mundy, he 
disappeared. 


VITEK What about Yona? Was Yona arrested? 


DANI Yes, they arrested her, sure, she wasn’t one of those who were 
afraid. She was joking, yelling at the cops. Then, at a certain point, 
the door of the police station opened, and Mundy came in, all 
shaking, afraid, with excitement, and said, I came because I also 
belong to this group, arrest me too. The policemen threw him out, 
did not want to talk to him. It ended with nothing. Nothing serious. 
Only recently Racheli told me that in the book “Yona Wallach”, 
Yigal Sarna says that Yona, Meir, and I were prosecuted, and the 
trial ended with small fines. I didn’t even remember that. 
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Anyway, it was at that time when Hanoch said to me, Dani, we’re 
starting rehearsals for “You and Me and the Next War”, and we’re in 
big trouble. We don’t have a producer. None of us know how to do it. 
Even Edna Shavit, the director, doesn’t know how to do it. 
Everything is falling apart, a terrible mess. According to the stories, 
they had started rehearsing at Tzavta Theatre, hoping to perform 
there, but the managers of Tzavta rejected them after seeing the 
rehearsals. So they called me. 


Hanoch said to me, we need aproducer, and you produced 
Brecht’s cabaret, you were in the Communist theatre, and you were 
also involved in it in Poland. This is your domain. He also knew 
from my stories that organizing is something I like, that I’ve done it 
in my life. I ran the summer camp, you know, these are things that 
require organizational skills. He told me, come and be a partner, we 
will bring you in as a partner and we will all share the money we 
earn. And I already hated Jerusalem and the work there so much. 


Hadara was still studying, but she didn’t object. We returned to Tel 
Aviv, without aflat, without anything. We lived’ with 
Hadara’s parents, and rehearsals began. 
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An item published in the “Davar” newspaper, July 30, 1968 


England 1966-1968 


VITEK At that time, the entire Israeli group that was in London had 
already left; they returned to Israel, and Iwas in a completely 
different world. I occasionally saw Moshik Machover and the group 
of left-wing Israelis. 


DANI Where did you meet him again? 


VITEK Akiva and Leah Orr were in London; they were friends, and 
through them Imet Moshik. We started meeting, and the 
relationship continued over the years; even today, he called to ask 
how I was doing. 


DANI Did he try to involve you in political activity? 


VITEK No, but I would come to social meetings and knew all the 
people who worked with him. They told me what they did. Of 
course, in many respects, I supported his views and what he was 
trying to do. Shimon Tzabar also played a significant role in all this. 
He also became quite aclose friend. So, I had a group of left-wing 
Israeli friends. 


DANI Where would you meet? 


VITEK At Moshik’s or at Aki’s (Akiva Orr), who was also very active. 
Dalia and I would spend time with them at social events, parties, 
dinners, very Israeli. 


DANI Would you also dance? 


VITEK We wouldn’t dance. We would talk - usually twelve, fifteen 
people. We would eat and talk. Lots of politics, opinions, analyses. 
They also published anewspaper in English, with articles and 
caricatures. Moshik and Aki wrote, and Shimon Tzabar was the 
artist who drew the pictures. There were also some Palestinians in 
this group, Palestinian intellectuals who were part of this world. At 
that time, I met Tony Hyde, through Tristram, my landlord. He was 


a film and television sound recordist, a fantastic recordist, a genius, 
real artist, he was considered one of the best in England. We became 
friends, and he started giving me jobs as his assistant, usually in 
BBC films. It was completely illegal; I didn’t have a work permit, and 
I wasn’t a union member, and you couldn’t work in those jobs 
without a union. But Tony was willing to do it, and so was I. They 
would pay him, and he would transfer the money to me. 
I don’t know how he arranged it, but he would pay me. It was 
a relatively large amount of money. 


DANI Was he a close personal friend? 


VITEK Yes. He became a very close friend. We were together a lot, 
I loved him very much, and he loved me. He helped me a lot. 


DANI What did it mean to be a recorder’s assistant? 


VITEK One of the things an assistant does is prepare the equipment. 
But a big part of the job was being a so-called boom swinger - the 
person who stands with the microphone and holds it above the 
people being filmed. Iwasn’tthat good at it; the truth is 
I wasn’t good at this job at all. I’m not organised, you know, but he 
didn’t care. 


DANI He wanted to help you. 


VITEK Yes. He also appreciated me, thought Iwas talented, 
a cinematic person. He had to work twice as hard, but he still helped 
me. He was aunique character. While working together, the 
supersonic plane came out in England. It was a plane that made 
a lot of noise in the press because it was very special and beautiful, 
but it made a very loud noise. When it surpassed a certain speed, it 
would boom, you know. 


DANI Yes. Sonic boom. 


VITEK Every time such a plane passed, we would all stop and look. 
At the time, I was working with the boom [microphone] and made 


many mistakes. It had already become known that I was not very 
good at this. Then Tony cut out some headline from the newspaper 
about this new plane, and between takes, he would go to the people 
on the set, the director, the actors, and tell them, you don’t know, 
Vitek might make mistakes, but he is a very important person, very 
famous. Then he would show them the headline in the newspaper, 
and in big black letters it would say - BOOM LEAVES TRAIL OF 
DAMAGE. He liked to do things like that, jokes like that. He had 
a wife and two children. Very nice. They lived not far from us in 
Swiss Cottage, and a friendship developed. They would come to us, 
and we would go to them. At some point, his wife left him and took 
the children. He took it really, really hard, started drinking, smoking 
alot of hashish. He would go in and out of depression. We tried to 
help him, but he started behaving strangely. Tony Hyde. 


DANI How strangely? What do you mean? 


VITEK The hardest thing for us was that he informed us that he was 
in love with Dalia. He said, I’m in love. I’m not doing anything, of 
course. I love you too. Iam a friend, but Ineed you to know that 
I’m very much in love with Dalia. I admire her. He also asked to live 
with us because he’d been thrown out of the house and had nowhere 
to live. Well, he was in a terrible state. I, of course, said, yes, you can 
come. We had a small guestroom, and he came with two suitcases. 
One suitcase was actually some kind of sound system, where he had 
all the sounds he could play, and he arranged all sorts of small 
speakers in the house so that there would be good sound in the 
house. 


DANI To listen to music. 


VITEK Yes. He heard a lot of music, loved it very much. Were you in 
our flat in Hampstead? 


DANI No. But you once showed me the house from the outside. 


VITEK It was atiny place in Maryon Mews, asmall square. The 


kitchen was a long room, and there was a piano in it that I found for 
free, you know, someone advertised, and we took it. We had to take 
this piano entirely apart and put it back together because it 
wouldn’t go up the stairs. This piano separated the dining room 
from the kitchen, and in the dining room, there was a table that we 
got from someone: long, big, nice, made of natural wood. Tony hung 
apiece of brown wrapping paper over the table; he found and 
brought a roll of paper and spread it all over the wall. On the paper, 
he drew a kind of family tree. His name was at the top, as if it was 
his family tree; below him were Leslie, a photographer friend with 
whom he’d started his company, and Dalia. Under Leslie, he wrote 
“partner”; under Dalia, he wrote “baker”. At that time, Dalia was 
baking bread. Every other day, she baked bread. Under their names 
were all kinds of other people, and under that were three or four 
more lines with thirty-forty people who were related to Tony, 
usually from work or friends. All this was hanging over the table, 
and I wasn’t there at all. One day, I told him, it’s very strange that 
everyone is here, Dalia is here, and I’m nowhere. So he said, what, 
you don’t understand? You are on everything. This whole thing is 
you. And he wrote in huge letters all over this thing, from top to 
bottom. 


DANI Was it really written? 


VITEK No, it wasn’t written. He took a pen and wrote it. You are 
everything. That was Tony Hyde. It was astrange relationship; 
I liked him very much. He was a genius, really a huge talent for 
sound. He worked on some big films. His end was a story; it ended 
badly. Once, he came on a visit to Israel. Oh, maybe he came to visit 
Dalia when we were on vacation in Israel; I don’t remember. 
Anyway, when he was in the Old City of Jerusalem, he asked for 
something to drink, and someone, some Palestinian youth or boy, 
gave him petrol. He took a big gulp of fuel and spat it out. After 
that, probably because of that, he got cancer. From there, he went to 
Australia, then returned to England and lived in some small town. 


One day, some guy called me, acinematographer that Tony and 
Thad worked with, and told me, listen, Tony is very, very ill. 
He’s going to die; he’sin ahospital there, in that small town. 
Let’s visit him. I haven’t seen him in maybe six months. 


DANI What year was this? 


VITEK I imagine it was seventy-something. We went to visit him in 
the hospital. He was sitting there with several other patients inside 
the room. He was the first, closest to the door. As soon as I saw him, 
I knew he was going to die. He was skinny, so skinny, and only his 
stomach was swollen. Cancer. His head was like a skull; you could 
see all the veins from above; they literally stood out. He looked, he 
had such big eyes and a kind of smile, he was very happy to see us. 


DANI How old was he then? 


VITEK He was a few years older than me; I imagine he was around 
forty, maybe forty-five. We sat and talked; he told us what was 
happening and that he had a doctor. I asked him if I could possibly... 
Ihad already done medical films at the time. I had the friend and 
knew many doctors, so I asked, maybe you want me to find out who 
the specialist is and ask for another opinion? He said, no, it’s not 
necessary. I have very good care. Do not worry. When we left, I said 
goodbye to him, and I knew I wouldn’t see him again. It was clear to 
me that this was the end. We got back in the car to drive back to 
London, and at the last minute, Itold the guy who’dtaken me, 
listen, Ihave to go back to say a few more words to him. I want to 
say afew more words to him. Iran back. I had a huge need which 
I couldn’t resist. I really felt a physical need that before I leave him, 
before I go, Imust put my hand on his head, where all the veins 
were. Feel what it’s like, what it is. It was so strong, the image of it... 
Ientered the room, and he looked at me with asmile as if he 
understood everything. I didn’t tell him anything. I just went over 
and put my hand on his head. I don’t know how long it was, fifteen 
seconds or sixty seconds. I looked at him, waved at him and left. 


And that’s it. Two days after that, he died. 
DANI Do you remember that touch? 


VITEK Yes. I remember it very well. Alive. It felt alive, you know, it 
was warm, you could almost feel the pulse, the heart. We had many 
lovely adventures together. 


DANI You told me that you invested in atape recorder at some 
point and started renting it out. 


VITEK Yes. It was when I was working with Tony. He didn’t have 
arecording device; we always borrowed from someone, so he 
suggested that I invest and buy a device that I could rent out to both 
him and others. I actually did it, and it brought in some income. 
Ialso bought another machine at the same time - a sound editing 
machine. I thought I would work on my own stuff, but I wasn’t good 
enough with my hands to actually do it. Anyway, Iwas 
experimenting with this machine, whether it works fine, and 
I recorded clips from the radio. I happened to record a string quartet 
by Mozart, and then a strange thing happened, really strange. Until 
then, Ihadn’t listened to classical music much; Iwas more 
interested in jazz, but after I recorded it, I heard this quartet and 
went completely crazy. I started hearing it over and over again. For 
atime Dalia was really worried. From the moment I recorded it, 
I would say two weeks or ten days, I heard this quartet every day, 
over and over and over. Eight hours a day. More. 


Thorold Dickinson 


DANI Only this particular piece. 


VITEK Only this quartet. Again, and again and again. It was like 
a blow, and I couldn’t get enough of it. After that, I started listening 
to other Mozart quartets, and after that, Beethoven quartets, 
Brahms quartets, Bart6k quartets. Only quartets. There were 
months and months that I would listen for several hours a day. To 
this day, it is like that. I hear alot of music. It started with this 
quartet, and at first, it was really sick. 


DANI And this particular piece, was there anything special about it, 
or was it by chance? 


VITEK It was by chance. But this is avery special piece among 
Mozart’s quartets. It is called the “Dissonance Quartet”, and it 
begins with a series of dissonant chords. At the time Mozart wrote 
it, it was completely revolutionary. 


DANI You know all this today, but when you heard it... 


VITEK I had no idea. It was very strange. It begins with a series of 
very strange, dissonant chords. It goes on for awhile, and then 
suddenly, avery beautiful melody starts, and after that, it gets 
complex... one of Mozart’s more difficult quartets. But why did it 
grasp me, and what happened there? I have no idea. I don’t try to 
understand it either, but it resulted in something that has stayed 
with me to this day. You know, I go to concerts three, four times 
a week — chamber music. And I listen at home almost every day, for 
one hour, two hours, three hours. It’s some kind of strange pleasure 
and healing, too. I really need it. 


DANI Let’s go back to the story; so, you started working with Tony 
and went on to study film? 


VITEK Yes. I started working, and it changed our financial situation. 
I decided I wanted to continue studying film; in fact, Ihad to 
continue studying if I wanted to stay in England. There was 
a unique school called Slade, Slade School of Fine Art, very old and 
very famous. Many great English painters studied there. I heard 
about it and decided to try to get accepted. The film department 
director was Thorold Dickinson, a well-known, important director. 
He directed many great films — one of which, by the way, was the 
Israeli film “Hill 24 Doesn’t Answer”. He belonged to the group of 
aristocratic leftists who were in England in the twenties and 
thirties. 


Slade’s general manager was William Coldstream, a famous painter 
from the same group. They were all left-wing, volunteered in Spain 
during the civil war there, were members of Labor, socialists. By 
then, Dickinson had already retired from directing, but he was on 
many committees and knew them all. Everyone loved him. This 
whole school was weird, and I liked it. Dickinson was basically the 
only teacher; he had an assistant or two and a secretary, and they 
would take no more than three to four students a year. It was hard 


to get accepted. You had to be afilm school graduate or have 
a university degree. Dickinson’s idea was to create a school that was 
different from the rest. What was the basic idea? A year’s studies in 
which films are not made. It was forbidden to make films. Students 
did two things — saw films and analysed them, and met filmmakers 
and learned from them. Every week we saw two or three films and 
talked about them; in addition, Icould see as many films as 
I wanted in their cinema. They screened every film I ordered, even if 
Iwas sitting alone. And there were talks and seminars. The 
school’s second idea was meeting people you admire. You could ask 
to meet anyone you wanted and maybe even see them at work; 
Dickinson knew them all. So, for example, I ordered... 


DANI Wait, first, tell me how you were accepted. 


VITEK Listen, that was the way in England. Iwas accepted 
everywhere I asked, and no one asked to see any certificate. 
Everything was based on an interview, a conversation. 


DANI Did Dickinson interview you? 


VITEK Yes. I think his secretary was sitting there and he interviewed 
me. My English was still so-so, but I spoke and was accepted. There 
were another thirty part-time students. They were not film faculty 
students but general university students who attended seminars 
and film screenings. Right from the beginning, I came there, and he 
loved me. He treated me like a son, me and Dalia. He invited us, for 
example, to the first French restaurant Iever ate at. Fantastic 
restaurant in Soho. Mon Plaisir. It exists to this day. I remember 
thinking I would pass out from the quality of the food. 


DANI First time you ate such food. 


VITEK First time. He also took care of me. If I were sick, he would 
ring, you know, he loved me very much. 


DANI And you him? 


VITEK Very much. I really loved him. He was a unique, interesting, 
and smart person. We could meet with directors who interested us, 
and one of the people Iasked to get to know better was him, 
Dickinson. He had directed a very well-known film called “Gaslight”. 
They remade it in Hollywood, but his film was a masterpiece. And 
another film called “The Queen of Spades”, also a masterpiece. 
Great films. So, I asked to see “Gaslight” with him on an editing 
table. We spent many hours together, sitting next to each other, and 
he explained to me how the script was, how they arrived at this 
scene, how they worked on it. I also asked to meet Jean Renoir, who 
was, for me, the greatest director of all. Directed films that, for me, 
were the greatest films of all time. 


DANI And you met him. 


VITEK Yes! Dickinson arranged for Renoir to come for me, to be with 
me, for three days in London. 


DANI Really? 


VITEK Yes. They also arranged a screening for him at the National 
Theatre and a talk with the audience, but he came and sat with us, 
and we walked around the city and went to eat. He was wonderful, 
Renoir; I learned a lot from him. He was a kind of life mentor to me. 
For example, he said, listen, making films is a completely crazy 
thing. This is the worst thing you can do. He said the only reason he 
made films was because it was the only way he could get girls. 
It’s terribly difficult to make films, with all kinds of trouble along 
the way, disaster. But, he said, you should forget all fears, go 
completely like a madman. It’s as if you decided, for no reason, that 
you would break a wall with your head. There is awall built of 
stones, and you decide your life’s goal is to break this wall with your 
head. So, you get ready, take a few steps back and lift your head up, 
then run as fast as you can to hit the wall with your head. What can 
happen, he said, is that if, on the way, you suddenly think, am 
Iacting wisely? If you hesitate for amoment, if you get a little 


scared, if some side-thought bothers you, you will receive a big blow 
on the head, and the wall will remain standing. But if you decide 
and run without fear, with confidence that you will break the wall, 
and run as fast as possible, you won’t stop along the way and you 
will deliver the strongest blow, then either the wall will break, or 
your head will break. This is what it is like to make films. And all his 
examples were either about sleeping with girls or about making 
salads. Too much, and it comes out wrong; too little, you’ll have to 
fix it later. You have to taste all the time. He was great, a wonderful 
person. He spoke such funny and beautiful English. After the 
screening of his film at the National Theatre, the audience could ask 
questions, and some woman asked, Mr Renoir, why do you never use 
symbolism when you make films? There are no symbols in your 
films. So he said, symbolism? What do you mean? What do you 
mean I don’t use it? So, she said, for example, a couple is kissing, 
and huge waves hit the rock and above it the birds are flying very 
fast, something like that. He looked at her in astonishment and said, 
what a good idea. That was his answer. He was a very special person. 


DANI You also made a film that year, right? 


VITEK I think I’m the only student who made a film as part of their 
studies. 


DANI With permission? 


Jean Renoir 


VITEK A sort of permission. I told Dickinson I had to, I must, and 
they had some money left over from some budget they’d received, so 
he said, you know what, take that money and make a film with it, 
and I made the film about the knives. I found that Sheffield, in the 
north of England, is the centre of knife production. All the big 
companies were there. I approached the most famous factory and 
said I wanted to make a film, and they agreed. I went to Sheffield. 
The first surprise was how different Sheffield, and generally the 
North of England, is from London. Even the language is a little 
different. Almost another people. The first thing I saw was that the 
people were very warm, sympathetic, wanted to help. Without much 
money, relatively poor people and very proud; in their eyes, they 
were the real England. I didn’t know anyone there, and they really 
welcomed me. 


The idea of the film came from the phrase - the night of the long 
knives. It was also the name of the film. I think it came from some 


night of murders that happened before the war in Germany, I’m not 
sure, but this phrase is also used in the context of the Holocaust, 
and that’s what I was referring to. The idea was that I would film the 
knife-making process and find some symbolic points so that it 
would create a story of preparation for murder. The film takes place 
in a small town, in a closed place with a wall around it. Inside, there 
are people in work-clothes who are under constant supervision. 
They are constantly being looked at and tested, and they produce 
knives with great concentration and remarkable precision. The film 
begins in the evening, at the beginning of work, and ends when the 
knives are ready, and you see that morning has arrived. This is 
where the film ends. No words, no one says anything. I divided the 
film into parts. The first part was the preparation, a very erotic part. 
Cutting the wood for the handle, heating a piece of iron and beating 
it to give it shape. 


DANI These things really happened at the factory. 


VITEK Yes, I filmed what they actually did. But, you know, some 
more of that and less of that, Imade changes. The first part 
symbolically deals with the love relationship between wood and 
metal. The wood is easily cut, it is round and has a somewhat soft, 
feminine shape. A crack is made in it to insert the iron. So, the 
handle is a woman, and the iron is a man. Iron is beaten; they make 
some kind of phallic thing out of it, big, and then it goes into the 
handle. Women did the work on the handle, and men worked the 
iron. The second part of the film is the assembly process; there are 
three pins that go through the wood and the metal and connect 
them. Then, you start to see the shape of the knife. The third part is 
the sharpening. Slide the handle and the metal. In all parts, you see 
different people doing it, older, professional people doing it with 
phenomenal concentration. Everything is made with care and 
precision. And you know all the time that it’s going to be a knife, 
amurder weapon. The knife is repeatedly sharpened on the 
whetstone, smoothing it, and then you see a table with dozens of 


knives on it, one next to the other. It looks a bit like a group of 
soldiers, in ranks. They are all very sharp. In the film’s final scene, 
the camera moves from the knives to the window, and you see the 
morning rising. That’s it; the day has come. The knives are ready. 
Iremember that when they put the metal in the furnace, even 
before the assembly and sharpening, I asked the workers to add 
some substance that caused the metal to catch fire inside the 
furnace. 


DANI Effects. 
VITEK Yes. A Polish film with symbolism, to be clear. 
DANI Were you satisfied with the result? 


VITEK Very satisfied. Slade also liked the film. We only made one 
copy; there was no budget for more than that, and I took it home. 
A year later, I received a request from Slade to lend them the film. 
They wanted to show the students; I haven’t seen it since. It 
disappeared. But I still have one of the knives. 


The knife that was produced in the film 


My period at Slade was perhaps the most beautiful period of my first 
years in England. I was in a place with very intelligent and talented 
people, and Thorold loved and helped me. He also always said - 
when you talk about films, you don’t talk about what’s on the 
screen. I suspect that when we’re not looking, you climb up and 
down behind the screen and check what’s there because, you know, 
I would argue, disagree with everything they said. We were very 
close, but then the Six-Day War began, June ‘67. It made a big fuss 
in England. Dalia, who worked at the Jewish Agency then, spoke of 
the long lines of people, volunteers who wanted to return to Israel 
and help. After four days of fighting, Dickinson called and invited 
me to a meeting. I arrived at school, and he and his secretary, who 


was quite a difficult woman, sat together to talk to me. He said, 
listen, if I weren’t in my seventies, I would be in Israel right now. 
And she said, I would be in Israel now if I didn’t have two small 
children. None of them were Jewish, by the way. He was very pro- 
Israel. What are you doing here? He asked me, how are you not 
ashamed? You are Israeli, you are young, what are you doing here? 
And I got angry. I told them, you don’t know what you’re talking 
about; you  don’tunderstand the whole’ background of 
what’s happening there. You have no right to say such a thing to me. 
Shame on you. And I left. And after that, he stopped talking to me. 
It was already towards the end of the schoolyear. 


DANI From that point, you didn’t speak with him? 


VITEK Hardly. We had some technical relations within the school, 
he also helped me a little, but the friendly relations, really close, 
were no more. He had no children, and he and his wife, both special 
and wonderful people, had adopted us as children before this 
argument. Dalia and I became their children. After that he replaced 
me ina short time with one of my friends, Lutz Becker, who was also 
astudent there. Lutz was avery lovely and talented guy. His 
speciality was making documentaries from old films. His first 
successful film was about Hitler; they found films about Hitler, some 
had never been seen before, and some were in colour. The whole 
subject of the history of the Nazis was very important to Lutz, and 
he made avery interesting film. He became avery close friend of 
Dickinson, who died about two years later. We would already meet 
a little by then, but all the warm relations were gone. When he died, 
he left a house by Hyde Park, a very lovely and beautiful house in 
a place worth millions. He left it as an inheritance to Lutz, who still 
lives in this house. 


DANI Wow, wow, what have you lost. 


VITEK I would have had this house if I hadn’t fought with him about 
the Six-Day War. We would be living there to this day. 


DANI So it’s not a war we won; you lost. 


VITEK Right. Anyway, I knew I was done studying now and had no 
reason to study anything else. I finished the Polytechnic and 
finished Slade. So, Ihad to start working; otherwise, I would have 
been thrown out of England. I did not know what to do. I was trying 
to think of what job I could find. Who could give me a job? That was 
quite a problem. I talked, told, and asked everyone that if they heard 
about some where I could get a job, they would tell me. But most 
jobs required a license. It wasn’t easy, and we were actually quite 
ready to leave. One day, Thorold Dickinson called me out of the blue 
and said, listen, there’s something here that might interest you. 
Come over, and we’ll talk about it. So I went, and he showed me 
a letter and said, I got this from the Faculty of Art History, which 
had just opened at Essex University. Brand new faculty. The 
professor who runs it is called Joseph Rykwert, and he wrote me 
a letter. I know him; he is a famous architectural historian and the 
head librarian of the Royal College of Art. He wrote that they’ve 
received money for ascholarship from acompany that 
manufactures camera products. Films, negatives, positives. Their 
factory is close to the university, and they have awarded 
ascholarship for a fellowship. It’saspecial thing in England. 
A person receives money at the level of alecturer to conduct 
research. 


DANI On topics that this company is interested in, or complete 
freedom? 


VITEK It varies; usually, whoever awards the scholarship provides 
some definition. It could be about ancient history or 
Hitler’s childhood. About whatever they want. So, they gave 
a fellowship to this university under the definition: “Theory of 
Cinematography and Television”. For obvious reasons. But theory. 
Why theory? That’s how they wanted it. In the letter, Professor 
Joseph Rykwert wrote, “We published the grant and received many 
applications, but none were good enough, so we are now writing to 


all film schools in Europe to recommend someone.” Dickinson said, 
look, maybe I’ll recommend you? This will give you a work permit 
and permission to stay in England. 


I told him that I had no interest in theory, nor did I have anything to 
say on the subject. He said, it’s okay, pretend you do, prepare 
yourself, what do you care? If you are accepted, you will stay in 
England; if not, then no, nothing will change, and nothing bad will 
happen. I said okay. I didn’t believe anything would come out of it. 


DANI Was it a job for a year? 


VITEK Three years. Three years of salary. In my situation, it was 
ahuge salary of a fulltime lecturer. A family could live off of it. 
I don’t remember what the amount was, but I had never earned that 
much before. Well, after some time, when I didn’t find any solution, 
I got an invitation to a meeting with Joseph Rykwert, and there 
wasn’t much time; it was some two months before we had to leave. 
Rykwert was the head librarian at the Royal College of Art, 
a magnificent, very important school in central London. I had read 
abit about him; he was agreat architectural expert, wrote 
interesting books. I took the bus, and on the way, I kept thinking, 
what will I tell him? I knew that this scholarship was for someone 
who has some theoretical research, so what was my research? I had 
nothing. I was really panicking. I thought, okay, I’ll talk to him, and 
that’ll be it. And in one moment, on the bus, I remember it as if it 
happened yesterday, I suddenly had a brilliant idea. Fantastic idea. 
What? When he asks what I want to research, I will tell him - the 
concept of time in film and television photography. What is time. 
I thought, that’s it, we can chat, think, talk, like a philosophical 
conversation. I can have a philosophical discussion about time, yes? 
How does It work? Short, long, continuous, noncontinuous, stops, 
doesn’t stop. And Iwas so pleased with myself, you know, it 
sounded entirely theoretical, and it also suited photography for film 
and television, and I could come up with something. 


So, I arrived, quite satisfied, and we sat in aroom full of books, 
beautiful leather chairs. He offered me adrink, and we started 
talking. I told him who and what I was, and then he asked, what 
research do you want to work on? And I said that the subject that 
interests me is time. Ah, he said, time. It’s interesting, it’s really 
interesting, time. Yes, very good. And what do you think of Vico? 
Vico? Which Vico? What do you mean, which Vico? Giambattista 
Vico. Ah, I said, Giambattista Vico. Idon’t know anything about 
him... as if I knew anything about any other Vico. I thought maybe 
he was some director or something. Giambattista Vico, he said, 
I don’t understand you; there is no philosopher more important, 
who has thought more profoundly about time. Eighteenth-century 
philosopher. Giambattista Vico. It is impossible to think of 
exploring the issue of time without a deep understanding of Vico. 


Well, I realised I was caught out. It was a bit like the conversation in 
the army, when I tried to convince them that I was crazy. I realised 
that nothing would help me here. So I thought, well, since I have 
nothing left to lose, I’ll go on the attack. I told him, and this is all 
true — when I tell the story, I don’t believe it myself; I said, listen, 
Iunderstand you. Iunderstand that Vico is probably very 
interesting, but Ihave decided to start with aclean slate. 
I don’t want to come to this topic with preconceived notions and 
theories that already exist. I will relearn everything about film and 
television photography, and I want to reach clean conclusions. That 
was my idea, yes? You know, I made it all up on the spot to save 
myself. So he said, does that mean that the basis on which you are 
applying for this scholarship is lack of knowledge, ignorance? I said, 
yes. People don’t realise how vital ignorance is. How important it is 
to begin open-minded and not closed and full of theories. In my 
opinion, ignorance is the best way to think about things. So yes, 
ignorance. I’m proud of it. On this topic, I want to start with 
ignorance. 


Then an argument began, and I said, listen, in the world of art, 


knowledge is not always the most important thing. Many artists 
begin from nothing and get into it from working, from doing. 
It’s part of the art. And he said, why, on what basis do you say that? 
He said, look, do you know what the first line of James 
Joyce’s “Finnegans Wake” is? I did not know. I tried to read it, but it 
was very difficult. So, he said, in the first sentence, James Joyce 
writes: “Giambattista Vico, as he always told us...” What is James 
Joyce saying? What is he talking about? He knows that “Finnegans 
Wake” will be about the concept of time, and who does he mention 
in his first sentence? Giambattista Vico. It is impossible without 
Giambattista Vico. And so we went on. 


Finally, he said goodbye, and I said goodbye and left. I was sure 
I had missed the opportunity. I rang Dickinson and told him it had 
been adisaster, that Rykwert understood Iwas clueless, and 
I didn’t think anything would come out of it. Dickinson told me, you 
know, maybe you'll be lucky; otherwise, I’ll visit you in Israel. Well, 
three weeks later, Ireceived aletter, or aphone call, from the 
secretary, and I was invited to Colchester, to the university, to talk 
to some people from the school staff. 
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Giambattista Vico 


Professor Joseph Rykwert 


DANI Where is Colchester, by the way? 


VITEK In Essex, a two-hour drive from London. I met with Rykwert 
and three other lecturers there. This is one of the scholarship 
candidates, he told them. I have already spoken with him, and he 
told me that he wants to research the subject of time, but I quickly 
realised that he had no idea about the subject, and I didn’t believe 
him. Still, I thought we might talk to him. But I’m asking you, Mr. 
Tracz, would you please tell us what you will actually do if you get 
the scholarship? Tell the truth. So I said, well, I can really tell the 
truth. Ivery much want to get the scholarship because otherwise 
I will be thrown out of England, and I have a subject I want to work 


on. Iwant to be adirector and screenwriter. This is my topic. 
That’s what I studied for. And what I want to do for these three 
years is work on the script and prepare for filming; that’s what I’ll 
do. They said, it’s not exactly research; it’s not really academic 
work, we’re not sure it fits, but okay, what script? Do you have 
a concrete script? I said yes, I have a script. So, can you tell us about 
it? I said yes and told them about something I was working on. 


DANI You had a script. 


VITEK Yes, I always had something during that period. This script is 
also called “Escape”, like the first film I did. It starts with a fight 
between ason and father; the father slaps the son, and the son 
leaves. It’s all very autobiographical. He goes to Krakow, lives with 
a friend, an artist, and an elderly socialite named Szaszkiewiczowa, 
and there’s some party there, you know, this whole weird world. 
From there, he goes to visit Zakopane. He arrives by train very early 
in the morning, and at the station there are people who offer rooms 
for rent, among them arather old woman who offers him a very 
cheap room. He goes with her, and it turns out that she is a nurse 
who lives in the hospital’s basement, and she rents him a bed there. 


DANI By the way, Vitek, there were things like that. 


VITEK Yes, there were. It happened. It really happened; it happened 
to me. I go, and she is very religious; she has a lot of crucifixes in 
her room. We go to sleep, and she prays, and I pray too. 


DANI Is that you? Really? 


VITEK It happened to me. In the story, it’s a story; I’m not saying 
it’s me, but it really happened to me, with some differences. The 
script basically deals with lies, all kinds of lies. I pray with the 
woman and stay with her. I can’t fall asleep, and in the middle of 
the night, early in the morning, I’malso alittle scared. That 
someone will steal from me, that something strange will happen, 
that Iam there with the woman. An older woman, sixty or 


something, I’m twenty-something. I leave, get out of the basement, 
and walk in the snow. I arrive at a large house that turns out to be 
the student union house, and suddenly, afriend of mine from 
Warsaw, who is accompanying a group of young Germans who have 
come to visit Poland, gets off the bus. Everything really happened, 
sort of, with minor changes. And the friend says, come, join us. 
You’ll get a room to live, food, and a friendly group. I can add you as 
one of my assistants. I join. This is a group of young people from 
East Germany. There are a lot of young men and women there, guys, 
girls, all kinds. Germans. I don’t really know German - a few words, 
you know, like many Poles who know a little. The next day, we go to 
Auschwitz. I have never been to Auschwitz, and I travel with them. 
Or this guy is travelling with them. On the way, he starts flirting 
with one of the German girls, and when they get to Auschwitz, this 
guy takes the girl and says, come on, I’1l show you around. He wants 
to be alone with her, to win her heart. He starts making up a story 
that his parents died there, in Auschwitz. He takes her to various 
places and says, I think it was here, and you see the things, the 
clothes. The girl is crying. He brings her to where they were 
cremated, to the crematorium. He lies to get the girl. He makes up 
a story that his parents died, and the girl gets quite emotional. On 
the way back, he convinces her that instead of going back to 
Zakopane with everyone, they will go to Krakéw together. They go 
to Krakéw and sleep in a corner at the house of an older friend who 
loves me, Szaszkiewiczowa. I try to sleep with the German girl, but 
she is avirgin and won’tdo it. Doesn’t want to. Finally, 
Ican’t handle it anymore; I feel like I’m doing something wrong. 
Iapologise and run away. I walk down the street early in the 
morning and meet a group of drunks. Two or three beggars sleeping 
outside. Ijoin them. I want to drink with them, and I tell them 
I’m a gypsy. A story full of lies. 


DANI But is there a point at the end? 


VITEK This is the end. 


DANI There’s no point. 


VITEK What could be the point? The point is that he lies all the time 
until he reaches a point where he has nowhere else to go. 


DANI Maybe they’! kill him, say, because he’s a gypsy. 


VITEK No. No one is killed. But on second thought, it’s a good idea. 
As Jean Renoir said, what a good idea. 


DANI Yes. So, you narrated the script in detail to this group at the 
university. 


VITEK In detail, it took me twenty minutes. I finished the story, and 
they said, listen, this is fantastic. It’s just fantastic. You have to do 
it; it’s very important that you do it, but why us? What does it have 
to do with us? We cannot give you abudget, and under no 
circumstances can we present this as a research paper. We’ve been 
given the budget for research on the theory of photography. It 
won’t work. We hope you find a way. They also said, listen, if you 
don’t make the film, or if it doesn’t succeed, then it all went for 
nothing, and if you make a film and it becomes very famous, who 
will remember us? Well, thank you very much. Good luck. Goodbye. 
Ireturned to London; Iwas sure this was it. It’s over. I rang 
Dickinson and told him I wasn’t accepted. A few days before my visa 
expired, and I was already sure that I would have to leave, I called 
Rykwert. I told him, I’m sorry to interrupt, but before I go and buy 
tickets to return to Israel, I just wanted to know if you’ve decided 
because I didn’t get an answer. So Rykwert said, Oh! It’s a good 
thing you rang; Iwas just about to write to you. You got it. 
It’s yours. Three years. 


DANI Were you accepted based on the work on the script? 


VITEK No. He didn’t tell me why. Just said I got it, and I didn’t ask. 
I received a letter the next day, and with this letter, I went to the 
English Home Office, and they gave me a work permit and a three- 


year visa. I was so happy. I didn’t know why. I will jump ahead a few 
years, a few decades, to the moment when I understood why they 
actually accepted me. However, at some point, it became clear to me 
that Joseph Rykwert was Polish. He came to England when he was 
seventeen, before the war. But that was not the reason. Maybe it 
helped a little, but... 


DANI A Polish Pole or a Jewish Pole? 


VITEK Jewish Pole. Years after that, he came to dinner with us. We 
became friends while I was studying there. 


DANI I met him at your place; he came to birthdays and meetings — 
a very old man. I remember him very well. 


VITEK Yes, Professor. One evening, he came over for dinner. There 
were other people there, and he started telling them how I got into 
this program, the whole weird story. And then I said to him, listen, 
Joseph, can you explain to me why you gave it to me? To this day, 
I have no idea; all the reasons were against me, so why? How come? 
Now I can tell you, he said, you got it because of one sentence in 
Dickinson’s letter of recommendation. The whole recommendation 
was, in fact, just one sentence: “If you’re looking for someone 
boring, don’t take him.” Rykwert said that it intrigued them so 
much; after all, they admired Thorold Dickinson; he was a great 
person. So, who would this person be, you know, who is not boring? 
And you understand, a person who is not boring is a great advantage 
in the history faculty; it is essential to have someone interesting. 
And there were some very interesting people there during that time. 


DANI So, what did you do there? 


VITEK I had to deliver a seminar, which could not be more than four 
hours a week. It could be an hour a week. This was in “68, Dani, and 
it was also anew university and avery leftist one. That year, for 
example, there was an event where the students locked up all the 
teachers inside the university and rioted; the police came in with 


dogs, and there was a whole scandal. 
DANI The students were revolutionaries. 


VITEK Yes. The revolutionary group The Angry Brigade came from 
this university: four young people, two girls and two boys. The girls 
were students in my seminar, I knew them well. Afterwards, at the 
end of that year, they were jailed in prison for ten years because 
they planted a bomb at the entrance to some minister’s house. One 
of those girls; Anna Mendelssohn, was agreat, interesting, 
wonderful girl. An excellent student. So, what happened? I had to 
deliver aseminar, and Isaid from the _ beginning, listen, 
I don’t believe Ihave anything to say, and Ican’t teach anyone 
anything. I also don’t believe that you can really say anything about 
art. Ihave nothing to say; what can I say? But I had an idea, and 
they accepted it. Only in ‘68 was it possible to do something like 
this. The name of my seminar was Films I Didn’t See but Would Have 
Liked To. The rationale of the seminar was that the students and 
I were at the same level of information; I had not seen the films, and 
the students had not seen the films. We would watch these films 
together and talk about them afterwards. That was the seminar. 
They agreed. 


DANI Great idea. 


VITEK A great idea, and you don’t have to prepare or do anything 
either. You know, it’s nothing. 


DANI Great in that respect as well, but also good in terms of some 
intellectual development in the field of films. 


VITEK Yes, you know, I wanted to do something that I wouldn’t be 
ashamed of and would also be nice for the others. Anyway, they 
accepted it. Every week we saw a film. I chose the films, and the 
university organised the screenings. It was a fantastic screening 
room of the highest possible quality. 


DANI How many people were in this seminar? 


VITEK Oh, a lot. Ihad fifty or sixty people. They came to see films. 
Why not? 


DANI It was without grades, right? 


VITEK Without any grades. We would watch films and then talk. 
From the start, I also said we would not talk in the lecture hall and 
would go to the pub right after the screening. There was a pub 
inside the university. And in this pub, we sat, drank beer, and talked 
about the films. That’s how it was. There was nothing more than 
that. It became quite famous, you know, people were talking about 
it. The seminar of 1968. There, Iconnected with a guy who for 
several years was my best friend in England. I would stay the night 
at his place sometimes. His name was Tim Clark, TJ Clark, and he 
was one of the art history teachers. 


DANI A tall, blond guy? 
VITEK Yes. You must have met him. 
DANI I think you introduced him to me when we were in America. 


VITEK Yes, we met in San Francisco. After along time. At some 
point, he suddenly disappeared from my life, ran away. And when 
we met, he said, I can’t explain why I ran away, I can’t tell you. To 
this day he hasn’t really explained. Breakdown, crisis, I don’t know 
what it was. It was very strange because we were very, very close. He 
is avery famous professor, one of the greatest art historians in the 
world today. If you tell any person interested in art history TJ Clark, 
they will say oh, sure, fantastic, I’ve read his books. After that, he 
was a professor at Harvard and then at Berkeley. We met him there. 
He was very left-wing; he was in a group called SITUATIONIST, an 
extreme left-wing group whose centre was in Paris. They were 
involved in all the activities of ‘68 in Paris. 


DANI A movement that still exists today? 


VITEK No, no, from the movements of that time. He was an extreme 
leftist, a Marxist art historian. I learned alot about art from him. 
Just like Paul Abelman taught me English, he taught me to look at 
pictures, at paintings. Until then, it was not important to me. He 
knew a lot. 


1968 - Tel Aviv - 
“You and Me and the Next War” 


VITEK I remember you took me to the “You and Me” rehearsal when 
I visited Israel. 


DANI [had probably already started working there when you 
arrived that summer. 


VITEK You said, I want you to come, and I will introduce you to 
Hanoch because I didn’t know Hanoch at all; I never met him. That 
was our first meeting. 


DANI I suddenly saw something strange at the first rehearsal 
I attended. There was a sketch by Hanoch with a song by our mutual 
friend, Menachem Binetski. An anti-war song, but asong. Long 
poem. Not so good, but forget good or bad; it just didn’t fit together. 


VITEK It wasn’t on when I was there. 


DANI It was only at the beginning; it didn’t stay that way. After the 
rehearsal, the three of us stayed: Edna Shavit, the director, Hanoch, 
and me. And I said, listen, I’m ready to come to Tel Aviv; I’m already 
organised, I’m prepared to take the production into my own hands 
from now on, start taking care of rehearsals, clothes, props, 
lighting, where to perform. You know, all the usual stuff. 


VITEK Did you know where you would perform? 


DANI Yes, Binetski had a friend who owned a student club called 


Bar-Barim in south Tel Aviv. And he had already agreed that on 
certain days, when the club was not active, he would give us the hall 
for free or receive a percentage of the revenue; a very nice guy. But 
I said, listen, something is terribly strange. There is a sketch, there 
is a song, with beautiful music by Alex Cagan, but what is the... 


VITEK The songs. 


DANI It just doesn’t go together. It doesn’t fit in any way. And they 
told me, oh, Dani, this is our problem. It turned out that the whole 
idea of the satirical cabaret was Binetski’s. Did you know him? 


VITEK Yes. I think I knew him a little — blond, right? 


DANI Yes, avery handsome guy. Hanoch would call him Jimenez. 
He was the one who approached Edna Shavit, who taught theatre 
and had already directed successful plays in small theatres. He was 
actually the initiator and contact person, and it suddenly became 
clear that it was not a good fit. And I said, listen, you have to part 
ways with him, do his show separately or something. They said yes, 
but we are embarrassed, we feel bad about telling him. So I said, 
well, that’s part of aproducer’s unappreciated duties. They 
sometimes have to make unpleasant decisions and carry them out. 
I will talk to him. So we met; we were good friends, we had known 
each other for along time, even before Hanoch. And I told him, 
Menachem, listen, it’s very interesting, but it just doesn’t fit, it 
doesn’t go together. And he behaved really nobly, really kindly. 
Irecently met him, when Iwas working on Hanoch Memories 
project, and sat with him for four hours in the garden. We drank 
whiskey, finished half a bottle. He didn’t remember it at all. He 
remembered the incident but not the meeting with me. He 
remembered it falling apart but couldn’t remember how it 
happened. Anyway, he took it very well. I was terribly afraid that 
there would be a scene and that he would say, me? Hanoch should 
leave. But he only asked me if it was also Edna and 
Hanoch’s opinion. I said, yes, Ispeak for them. It’s unpleasant; 


you’re the entrepreneur, you’re everything, but that’s their artistic 
opinion. So, he said, okay, I get it. And didn’t quarrel. Not with me 
and not with them. Itold him that Iadmired him for that, and 
I really appreciated him. He did not remember the conversation. He 
said that he remembers the incident as hurtful, but it didn’t shock 
him, and he didn’t hold a grudge against anyone, not towards Edna, 
Hanoch, or me. 


VITEK Did he come to the plays after that? 


DANI No. He didn’t come to the plays. But there was no personal 
quarrel, and we continued to meet occasionally. He was a lovely, 
kind-hearted, pleasant guy. Very impressive too and of good 
character, as you can understand. His father was the editor of the 
Communist Party’s Yiddish newspaper, and he is considered a Party 
blueblood. After that, he decided to become a film director. His 
mother sold her house and gave him all the money for a film he 
made, which, of course, he squandered; the film never made 
a penny. When I spoke to him in that conversation, he told me, 
I know I ruined my mother’s life, my brother’s life, but I didn’t ask 
for the money. She came and gave it to me. He said it innocently, 
innocently and with some kind of inner faith. His mother ended up 
horribly and lived with distant relatives because she didn’t have 
a flat. The whole story was very sad. Well, back to rehearsals. We 
had to start, and there was no pianist, so I found the pianist Dorit 
Goldwasser, who played in the Brecht cabaret I did at BANKI. 


VITEK How did they find the composer? 


DANI Oh, he was a personal friend of Hanoch’s. “Sus” (horse). Alex 
Cagan. 


VITEK Yes? Was he already around? 


DANI They met in the army, and both served as cypher decoders. 
Alex taught him about classical music and many things; he was 
a significant figure in Hanoch’s life. But... There were songs they 


weren’t happy with, so Ibrought in another composer, Benny 
Nagari, whom I knew when I was in the Communist Party. He was 
known as arare musical talent. Afterwards, he was the musical 
arranger for various important singers. Ofra Haza, for example. 
Anyway, I think Sus, Alex Cagan, composed the most important 
songs. 
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“Sus” - Alex Cagan 


Hanoch and Alex during their military service 


VITEK I remember there were also beautiful songs by Benny Nagari. 
His songs were harder, stronger. I liked them. 


DANI You’re right. 
VITEK Sus’s were more melodic. 


DANI Schmaltzy, touching. Right. Hanoch was very pleased with 
Benny. 


It was no longer possible to rehearse outside at a certain point, so 
I transferred the rehearsals to the Achava Communist Club, which 
Igot for free. Ifound acompany that would provide lighting 
services if performances were outside. Also, someone came and 
helped us arrange the lighting in the club for free or some token 
payment. There was no money; it was a kind of cooperative, we were 
all partners, so I found a solution to all these things. I also had to 
find an office with a phone. 


VITEK How long did it last? 


DANI Three months. June, July, August. I found a place to do a dress 


rehearsal. Where did I find the place? You know. Through Zula, in 
Kibbutz Netzer Sereni. 


VITEK Yes. 


DANI I invited her to the rehearsals, and she was enthusiastic and 
invited us. And she also paid us. She sent acar to pick us up and 
paid us some initial amount. 


VITEK Iremember she invited you to do a play, and the audience 
attacked the actors. 


DANI Yes. It was our first performance in front of an audience, and 
it’s astory that became famous. Itold Talila about it, and she 
published it in Maariv (newspaper). At some point, when the actors 
danced akind of hora (folk dance) to the anthem, some older 
kibbutz members stood up shouting and dismantled the improvised 
stage. Zula, together with all the young people of the kibbutz, 
invited us to the grass in front of her flat, and we continued the 
show until the end. Afterwards, there was a touching conversation 
with the young people, who identified with the play and complained 
about the older generation. The truth is that later - and there were 
close to one hundred and fifty performances — there were no more 
disruptions like that, nor were there in “Ketchup”. The disruptions 
returned in “Shampoo Queen”. 


VITEK I can insert my first meeting with Hanoch here. It was that 
summer. In March 1968, Maia was born, and afew months 
afterwards, when she was still a very little girl, we visited Israel. 


DANI How did you get to Tel Aviv? 


VITEK By flight. We only came for a few days. It was very interesting 
for me to meet you; you told me about all kinds of things that had 
happened. I also probably met Hadara for the first time. The truth is 
that I had met her two years earlier, even before you met her, but 
now I met her as your wife. It was a very moving visit. We went to 


Mother, you know, with baby Maia, who is called Maia because 
Mother wanted to call me Maia; everything was very beautiful. 


Vitek and baby Maia - visiting Afeka, and a few months after that 


DANI Did you sleep in Afeka, at Mother and Father’s flat? 


VITEK I don’t think so. We probably slept at Dalia’s mother, Sonia, 
who lived in central Tel Aviv. You know, it would have been better to 
stay in the city. Anyway, you told me, listen, I have a very talented 
friend, a genius, a fantastic writer. We are rehearsing now; come see 
the rehearsal and meet him. We went to the university. Hanoch was 
there in the middle of the rehearsal. You introduced me to Hanoch, 
and he barely... it didn’t interest him at all. He was busy with his, 
whatever — hello hello, and he left. Isat on the side and watched, 
and it was immediately clear to me, this is unbelievably good. 
It’s something special. I sat with you for about two hours, quite 
a long time. 


DANI I remember when you returned to London, you asked us to 
record the show and send it to you because you didn’t have time to 
see it. Idid it with the technological means available then, with 
a tape recorder the size of a locker. A few years later, you found this 
recording, which is the only recording left from the show. I have 
transferred it to digital. 


VITEK Right. Anyway, Meir had a party on the roof of his flat after 
that rehearsal. He had a beautiful flat with a big roof and organised 
a party for me. We invited all our friends, Yair, Nahoum, all sorts. 
And I asked you, why don’t you come with Hanoch to this party? 
And you, Ithink, told Hanoch, and MHanoch said, Meir 
doesn’t interest me that much, or this group doesn’t interest me 
that much, but okay. And I came to the party and told them, listen, 
Imet agenius today. We have anew genius in_ Israel. 
It’s unbelievable, an incredible talent. I hope he comes with Dani. 
And everyone said, well, really, interesting. No one knew, no one. 


DANI So it was before the incident at the Ohel Theatre because they 
already knew him then. You probably came to visit before June, in 
May. 


VITEK It was probably May, right. I might even have come for my 
birthday. So, the party started, there were already people, food, 


drinks, and you both arrived alittle late. You talked alittle; you 
already knew Meir, but Hanoch stood in the corner and looked at 
everyone angrily, hatefully and angrily. It didn’tinterest him, 
neither me nor anyone else. He stood there for about half an hour, 
a short time, and you left — both of you. 


DANI You are obviously misinterpreting the face he used to make 
when he faced such situations. 


VITEK Yes. 


DANI That’s how it looked; that’s how you interpreted it at the 
time. 


VITEK Yes. 


DANI Because you know he was shy. Morbidly shy. He didn’t know 
anyone, so he didn’t know what to do, he wasn’t a small talk person. 
He stood aside. Janek was similar in that sense, so I already knew it. 
It does not mean anything. 


VITEK I remember that after that, we met somewhere, and he said, 
I have no interest in this whole bunch. I don’t care what they write, 
and I don’t care what they do; they don’t interest me. He had some 
objection to this group, Meir, Yair, Yona. They were really such 
a clique; they were all together, you know, writing modern poetry. 


DANI First of all, I believe you that this is what you remember, but 
I find it hard to believe that Hanoch could have said such things. 
I also know that he appreciated Yona for sure, Meir as well, and Yair 
Hurvitz too. He appreciated their poetry. 


VITEK I know he appreciated Yair Hurvitz, and about Yair Hurvitz, 
he said, Yair, yes. Yona, I don’t remember that much. In any case, 
that’s how I remember it. He may have said this to me as an excuse, 
to explain why he left after half an hour. 


DANI They didn’t know him? Because in ‘66 Nathan Zach had 


already published his first long poem. 


VITEK They might have known alittle, you know, but they 
didn’t know him. In any case, I was very enthusiastic, but during 
that visit, no relationship was formed yet. I also don’t know if you 
remember what he thought about the party or me. 


DANII don’t remember. 


VITEK I don’t think he had any interest. He was very busy with his 
own things. 


DANI It’s inconceivable that he had no interest. What do you mean 
by no interest? If there were girls there, he would have been 
interested. Girls always interested him. 


VITEK There were probably not many girls. 


DANI Maybe he had no interest in the party, that’s true. But that 
didn’t mean he had no interest in people he didn’t know. 


VITEK He certainly knew them, and Ithink maybe he also 
appreciated them, but he didn’t like the clique, the group. It 
wasn’t his group; they weren’t with him, and he wasn’t with them. 
You know. They were a close-knit group. Zach, for example, was not 
part of the group. Zach was from a different generation. 


“ 


Yair Hurvitz (right) and Meir Wieseltier, late 1960s 


DANI I’ll tell you something, not long after that, in “70 or ‘71, Perry 
founded “Siman Kri’a”, the literary magazine. And Hanoch was part 
of it. 


VITEK I think Meir was one of the first to establish “Siman Kri’a” 
with Perry. But maybe not; I don’t remember anymore. 


DANI Meir was there, yes. I have the first “Siman Kri’a” because 
Hanoch published there. Menakhem Perry was the centre, and Meir 
Wieseltier, Yair Hurvitz, Yona Wallach were around him. And 
Hanoch was there, too. So, speaking of cliques, Hanoch became part 
of the clique. 


VITEK But that was in ‘71, Dani, three years later. Many things had 
changed. This was the very beginning, also the beginning for 
Hanoch. During this period, he was still someone from the outside, 
new. Both younger and new. I remember how excited I was. 


DANI About the materials. 


VITEK Yes. And as much as I wanted to get to know him better, he 
had no interest. It was clear to me straightaway. 


DANI The relationship between you was created when he came to 
London. 


VITEK Only when he was in London. I will talk about this separately 
when the time comes. 


DANI So, as I told you, we started rehearsing “You and Me” in 
amore orderly and organised way in the rehearsal hall that 
I'd arranged. 


VITEK What was your relationship with the director, Edna Shavit? 


Photos a rehearsals at the Bar-Barim club. The photos were taken by 
Yehuda, Vitek and Dani's father. As far as Dani knows, Yehuda was the only 
photographer who photographed the rehearsals (for budgetary reasons). The 
actors in the photos: Gad (Kissinger) Keynar, Bat-Sheva Tseizler, Shifra 
Milstein, Rami Peleg 


DANI Distant, not very close. 


VITEK And how did Hanoch get to her? 


DANI Menachem Binetski met her through his theatre studies. She 
liked Hanoch very much, admired him. She invited him sometimes 
to her home, and after I joined, she usually also asked me to visit. 
She tried to create closeness and friendships. It didn’t really 
happen, but Ithink there was aconsiderable appreciation; he 
appreciated her very much. 


VITEK But he didn’t commission her to direct anything else after 
that. 


DANI No. Soon, Iwill tell you what happened when we were 
working on “Ketchup”. There was a rift between both the actors and 
with her. 


VITEK She was involved in “Ketchup”? 


DANI No. She was not invited. Neither the actors nor her, and it 
really hurt them. I will soon tell the sequence of events, but in 
short, I will say that “You and Me” undoubtedly put Hanoch on the 
stage of the theatre, of creation, of culture. It was a significant 
event, and although, in practical terms, the number of audience 
members who saw the play was not that great, that was undoubtedly 
what made him. When we decided to stage “Ketchup”, raising funds 
was already much easier, so Hanoch preferred professional actors 
and David (Levin) as the director over Edna. He preferred David 
because of the personal family connection. It was atime when he 
really appreciated David and loved his directing. 


y 


David (right) and Hanoch Levin 


VITEK Well then, we’ll go back and start from the beginning. You 
prepared; there were rehearsals. 


DANI We were a group of ten partners: five actors, Hanoch, Edna, 
“Sus” Alex Cagan, Benny Nagari, and me. 


VITEK All were equal? 


DANI We were all equal. Each had ten per cent. As far as 
Iremember, we didn’t have asigned agreement; it was orally 
agreed. My job was called organisational manager. It’s a title that 
didn’t exist, and to this day, it doesn’t exist in the Israeli theatrical 
jargon, but I liked that name, organisational manager. That’s what 
Iwas both in “You and Me” and “Ketchup”. Although, of course, 
Iwas also the stage manager, the cashier, everything. I did 
everything that needed to be done. 


VITEK Edna was much older than you? 


DANI She was at least ten years older than us; I think in her mid- 
thirties. A very impressive woman. She worked for many years as an 
announcer on Galei Tzahal, the IDF’s (army) radio station, which 


was very popular. The station that was considered perhaps the most 
interesting. To this day, by the way, to this day. She had connections 
in the army, and it is said that Ezer Weizman (former commander of 
the Air Force) was her lover. In any case, she knew many army 
personnel, various major generals, and she helped when we had 
problems with reserve callups, both for me and one of the actors. 
Iremember that before the premiere, or right afterwards, she 
invited us to a French restaurant that was famous at the time, near 
Dizengoff Square. The first time we went to such a restaurant. We 
were very impressed, as you were when Dickinson invited you to 
such arestaurant. Of course, Hanoch probably didn’t eat much. 
I don’t remember what he ate, if he ate at all, but it was very 
impressive. Another thing that impressed and surprised us was her 
credit card. It was new, we had never seen one before. 


Edna Shavit 


I felt very courted during this time. Edna introduced me to Miko 
Almaz, who ran atheatre called “Zira” (Arena), and he started 
courting me, asking me to come to his theatre to become an 
organisational manager, a producer. Of course, I didn’t dream of it 
or want it; you know, I didn’t consider myself a professional; and 
after all, there was a commitment here, and the political side played 
an important role from the beginning. It was clear that we were all 
there in some opposition to the euphoria of the Six-Day War, that 
the play itself was in opposition to the euphoria about what was 


happening in Israel. Edna heard about Miko’s proposal and was 
terribly angry with him. How dare he? After all, I worked with her; 
Thad a full-time job. I started organising all kinds of things related 
to the show. I also made many mistakes. You know, there were many 
things I didn’t know how to do, but I tried my best. For example, 
printing placards, publishing ads in the newspaper, selling tickets. 
This was my first experience. I also had to learn all kinds of legal 
things. For example, you couldn’t sell tickets just like that; you had 
to print the tickets and, afterwards, settle accounts with the income 
tax, how many I sold and how many I returned, all kinds of things 
like that. I learned all this and did it quite successfully overall. You 
know, in retrospect, what I learned in theatre, in general, is that it is 
enough to be diligent and, to a certain extent, intelligent and quick- 
witted to do the job better than most others in the profession. 


VITEK Was there ageneral name for this profession? What did 
people who didn’t call it an organisational manager call it? 


DANII think producers. Production. 
VITEK And you didn’t like the name producer? 


DANII wasn’t that conscious of it; it was somehow created. Hanoch 
asked me how to write my role, and that’s what I said. 


Now, a little story. I didn’t know where to have the printing done. 
I was already on good terms with Mother and Father, so I consulted 
with them, and Mother said we have a relative who owns a printing 
house. 
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Dani's business card as the organisational manager of “You and Me and the 
Next War” 


VITEK Yes, there was someone. 


DANI That someone was Itzhak Shechtman, who is Dan 
Shechtman’s father, our Nobel Prize winner. Iwent to him on 
Ha’Aliyah Street. He had a tiny printing house there and he showed 
me how it works. I remember that I made the first placard and also 
the program. I did the graphics; after all, I was a sign painter, and 
Ihad some idea in this field. I designed the logo for “You and Me”, 
which was simply the play’s name in straight letters, called sans 
serif, with each word separate and aligned to the left. Not to the 
right as in Hebrew but to the left. You know what I mean. 


VITEK I understand completely. Is the left like leftism? Why to the 
left? So it’s different? 


DANI So it's different. Somewhat twenties style. Maybe like the 
placards the Soviets used to make or placards from Polish cabarets. 


The cover of the program designed by Michael Druks, with the name of the 
play aligned to the left 


VITEK Were there names? Hanoch Levin? 


DANI I think all the names were on the placard, but on the tickets 


and newspaper ads, only the name of the play and “Satirical 
Cabaret”. Druks also designed a program. He used to collect 
antiques and old things, so he used two broken dolls he had that 
looked, you know, like after a war. Everything else was written on 
Hanoch’s typewriter. The same typewriter that all the plays were 
written on. This typewriter appears on his website as some kind of 
symbol. It still exists to this day. Do you remember it? 


VITEK Yes, Olivetti. 


DANI Asmall typewriter. He worked with it from the beginning 
until the computer arrived. 


VITEK You know that Hanoch once gave me his pen, the pen with 
which he wrote all the plays. A Parker 51. He always wrote by hand 
and then copied it out on the typewriter, so everything was written 
with this pen, which he got from his brother, David. When it started 
with Lillian, before they were married, she gave him anew pen, 
a MontBlanc. And he decided, out of love, that from then on he 
would only use this MontBlanc and gave me the previous pen. 
I happened to be with him, and he said, from now on, I will use the 
new pen and this pen I am giving you as a gift. And understand, that 
was quite... he told me, everything I wrote, I wrote with this pen, up 
to now. 


DANI Do you have it? 


VITEK Ihad it for awhile but soon gave it to Hazirele 
(Hanoch’s son). 


DANI Oh, okay. Let’s hope he has it. You know, as soon as Hanoch 
had a pen or pencil in his hand, he would take paper and write all 
kinds of things. In English, Hebrew, scribble. Usually, what we 
talked about, just nonsense, gibberish. 


VITEK Yes, I remember that. He did it with me, too. 


DANI I have them in a few places, these papers. He would really 


write with a pen and then type on a typewriter, correct it with a pen 
and once again type, and so on. You can see it in his files. By the 
way, I don’t know if I ever told you, but from a very young age, from 
the moment he started writing, he kept all the drafts in cardboard 
cases. All the papers he ever wrote. The only things he did not keep, 
and he destroyed, were the directing books and the work on the 
directing. He kept only the plays. As if he wanted to preserve the 
plays and not preserve the planning work, even though he had 
directing books, I saw them. Large. 


VITEK The directing books were very interesting. Everything was 
there, lots of work. They were much fatter than the plays. 


DANI There’s nothing left; he destroyed them. 
VITEK Too bad, really too bad. 


DANI If we’re already talking about the subject, I’ll mention that 
over time, his handwriting became less and less legible; it got to the 
point where he couldn’t read his own handwriting. When we were 
together in Paris with the play “Rubber Merchants”, we bought him 
a PalmPilot, and he started writing all kinds of notes on it. Of 
course, as soon as he started working on the computer everything 
changed, because he also wrote the corrections and comments on 
the computer. Well, let’s return to “You and Me and the Next War”. 
First show. We rehearsed in Bar-Barim. 


VITEK Did he add or change texts during rehearsals? During the 
shows? 


DANI I don’t think so. But listen, in “You and Me”, Iwas more 
concerned with organising things. In the last rehearsals, for 
example, I wasn’t there anymore; I didn’t have time because I had 
to work, so I don’t know. But he usually didn’t do that. Except for 
exceptional cases, for example, in “The Patriot”, he wrote during 
rehearsals. 


VITEK In the plays, he often made changes. He worked with actors, 
talked to actors, and actors would come up with ideas, and if it 
seemed right to him, he would put them in. 


DANI Not in the last plays, Vitek. In the last ones, it stopped being 
a custom of his. He knew exactly what he wanted; it was very sharp. 
I’m not saying that he didn’t change a word, take out a sentence, or 
put in asentence, but this whole thing that there is time for 
changes was no more; he didn’t have time, Vitek. 


VITEK Yes, it was different when he was sick. But before that, he 
wouldn’t allow anyone else to change, but he would allow himself if 
it seemed right; he wouldn’t think twice. I remember he told me 
once — if an actor comes up with a good idea, I’ll put it in. 


DANI Yes. In the directing, for sure. In the texts... 


VITEK In the directing, but many times, it was also some changes in 
the texts. Not important. 


DANI Anyway, one of my mistakes on this show was that I spent too 
much money on advertising. In retrospect, my financial 
management was wrong. There was an advertisement in the 
newspaper, and we hung placards in the streets. I thought, you 
know, theatre, people will come. 


VITEK It makes perfect sense to me. I would do the same, let them 
come. 


DANI But I think, in retrospect, I could have concentrated more: 
advertised to university students, distributed flyers to more targeted 
audiences. Because it didn’t prove itself, Vitek. No audience came 
from the ads. The audience started to come by word of mouth, 
especially after the scandal that arose around it. In any case, many 
years later, Dalia Karpel published an article, for the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of “You and Me and the Next War”. She talked to the 
actors, who held a lot of grudges against me and Hanoch, and they 


accused me of managing the funds wastefully and incorrectly. It was 
an insult, and a lie, and unpleasant. I didn’t take it to heart because 
I knew what the background was and why they were angry, but I was 
angry at Dalia Karpel because she asked me about it, and I told her: 
Dalia, it’s lies and falsehood. Ask Hanoch, who was next to me. I was 
also his manager. Above all, remember the background; there was 
real resentment and hatred for the fact that we took and used them 
and threw them away afterwards. We worked with others. 


VITEK It was because you didn’t take them to the next show. 


DANI Obviously. And she posted it anyway. I was very angry with 
her, not with them. Because you know, these are people who 
didn’t really succeed, didn’t become actors. But there was also 
a grain of truth in it. Not that I didn’t manage honestly, but that 
I made mistakes. Everything in retrospect. I was wise in hindsight. 
I did another interesting thing. I thought we needed an office, and 
we didn’thave the money for it, so at first, Isat in 
Hadara’s parent’s flat on Hess Street because they had a phone. But 
it was not convenient for them, so I asked Mother and Father if 
Icould use their flat in the mornings when they were at work. 
Father said okay. I posted everywhere that the office was open from 
10:00 am to 1:00 pm, three hours a day. So Father asked, what about 
the phone? Who will pay the phone bill? I told him, you know what? 
I will pay the whole bill. How much can it be? You hardly speak. The 
actors were angry about that too, that I paid from the company, 
from the partnership, I paid my parents’ phone bill. And by the way, 
they knew it was an office we got for free, that I went there every 
morning. Anyway, a month or two later, I closed the office. 


VITEK When did all this criticism start? While you were still working 
together? 


DANI No, no, why not? Iwon their trust; there were reports, 
expenses, and income, and I didn’t hide anything. Everything was in 
the open. I’mvery neat about these things. Iwould give them 


a written report with all the details every month. Every income and 
every expense. 


VITEK So, this criticism came years later? 
DANI Twenty-five years later, yes. 
VITEK Twenty-five years later, nonsense. 


DANI With Hanoch, it was different; he refused to read the reports 
like you sometimes do. I believe you, and that’s it. But I, knowing 
what might happen, insisted that he at least sign. I told him, you 
will sign every report I give you because, afterwards, you will 
suddenly say no; what is this? Sign that you have read. If you 
don’t read, that’s your problem. And I really never fought with him 
about these issues. Of course, there was no reason for us to fight 
either. Arik Einstein, the singer, had amanager, like me, who 
managed all things, and after thirty years of cooperation, Arik 
accused him of cheating, stealing from him all these years. 


VITEK Sad. So, during this entire working period, the relationship 
with Hanoch was fine; in fact, Idon’t remember that you ever 
fought. 


DANI I fought with him once before going to England. We 
didn’t speak for a year and a half. 


VITEK I didn’t know. 
DANI You knew and forgot. 
VITEK I forgot. 


DANI By the way, it’s not that he fought with me; I fought with him. 
It was a rift that I initiated. 


VITEK I don’t know anything about that. But tell me about it later. 


DANI Anyway, the shows started. Alot of people came, of ‘our 
kind’, who were enthusiastic. But sometimes no one came, there 


was a show or two that I cancelled because only two people came; 
we returned the money and apologised. It was a show suitable for 
weekends, but there was not a large enough audience in the middle 
of the week. 


VITEK How many people did the hall hold? 


DANI Bar-Barim had room for a hundred and fifty, two hundred 
people. But we performed in other places. I also managed to sell 
plays to kibbutzim. Although I didn’t really know how to sell yet, 
inquiries still came from these ads. We performed in some ten or 
fifteen kibbutzim. They paid something modest. We would travel by 
public transport because we didn’t have money for a taxi. There was 
also a series of plays in Jerusalem near Zion Square in the Suramelo 
basements. We were supposed to receive half of all revenues. Those 
were the best shows, but the money barely covered the bus ride 
because they would let many people in, and probably some of them 
for free. In the six months the play ran, one hundred and fifty 
shows, we got forty or fifty liras each, and the rest went to expenses. 
It taught me that the financial management of a theatre, of shows, 
should be more balanced. First, I start, make some money, then 
spend, and if it doesn’t bring in revenue, Istop advertising. In 
“Ketchup”, it had already proven itself and worked very well. 


VITEK When you finished, was the overall feeling, if money was not 
the issue, was it good? 


DANI Exceptionally good because we received so many positive 
responses from people who liked the play. From the left, the 
extreme left and so on. However, even for some of the communists 
of that time it was too difficult because we came out against a war 
that they were in favour of. 


VITEK Yes? Were they in favour of it? I didn’t know. 


DANI They were in favour of the Six-Day War. So it wasn’t easy. For 
example, there was a debate in the “Kol Ha’am” newspaper. Some 


were in favour, and some were against. 
VITEK Were there reviews in other newspapers? 


DANI There were reviews. Quite a few. They were all very good. 
Iorganised the premiere, and I remember inviting all the critics. 
The reviews mainly dealt with Hanoch. With this incredible talent 
born here. That was the point, Vitek. That was the main thing, 
without any doubt. The actors were not the cream of the crop. The 
performance, the direction, was very simplistic and unsophisticated. 
The words spoke, and they spoke loudly, and were also picked up by 
professionals. It was clear that something special was born here. 


Photo from “You and Me and the Next War”, from the right: Shafra Milstein, 
Gadi Kider (Kissinger), Bat Sheva Zeizler 


My relationship with Hanoch was excellent at that time. We would 
spend hours together. You know, because you’ve witnessed it more 


than once. Except for that eighteen-month rift, we were very close 
the whole time. Including walking around the streets, and 
conversations about girls, and all kinds of phrases like “she’s eating 


you up with her eyes”, “you want her, she’s yours”. You know the 
jokes. 


VITEK Why did you stop the show? Did the audience stop coming? 


DANI Less and less were coming. In Tel Aviv, they no longer came at 
all. The manager of Bar-Barim told us that he could no longer give 
us the hall. No crowd comes, no money. We had to think of 
something else. Some of the actors were fine because they worked in 
all kinds of jobs. But Hanoch and Ihad no money. I remember 
Hanoch saying, Iam constantly writing new things. I write, write, 
write. And we thought of doing something new. At first, we thought 
of doing it with Edna Shavit again. 


VITEK Did he show you what he wrote? 


DANI I think so, but I don’t remember. All my life, I’ve made sure to 
separate; at first, it was unconsciously but intuitively, and then it 
became conscious. ’mnot here for the art. I’mhere to offer 
a platform and provide the right service to the artists I believe in. It 
was Hanoch, and then it was Oded Kotler, Nola Chilton. I’m not in it 
for the art, and my opinion shouldn’t dictate because it 
doesn’t always go together, right? 


VITEK But I remember you expressing an opinion, you read, and you 
said what you thought. 


DANI Yes, but I, for example, I didn’t... 
VITEK You didn’t fight. 


DANI I remember one time when Itold Hanoch in asharp and 
decisive way — you must shorten the play “The Great Whore of 
Babylon”. There are boring parts in the middle. People are sitting, 
and they are uncomfortable; they turn around, they don’t know 


what to do. You have to cut it short. That was one of the only times 
Isaid anything more in line with what was happening on stage. 
There was another time, which I would rather not remember. He 
showed me the play “Popper” in around 1975 and asked for my 
opinion. I read it and told him, very interesting, nice, but why do 
you call it a comedy? It’s not funny at all. He was surprised to hear 
that. After that, it turned out to be perhaps his funniest comedy. 
I think I reacted that way because I was on my Trotskyist adventure 
then, and in everything I was looking only for the class war. 


VITEK When you told him that “The Great Whore of Babylon” was 
too long, the play was already running? 


DANI Yes, I sat in the audience. In the same show, they booed and 
so on. Vitek, they mostly booed because of the boredom. 


VITEK And he got it? 
DANI Yes, he shortened the show by thirty percent. 
VITEK Yes. He would not be offended at all by such things. 


DANI No, no. Nor was there any negative criticism at all. Definitely 
not. By the way, I tried to write in the beginning. I would bring him 
all kinds of little things. I remember the meeting — I told you about 
it; Hadara and I met him and Hilla in some cafe. I let him read the 
pieces I brought, sketches. 


VITEK It was while working on “You and Me”? 


DANI No, before. He told me, Dani, it’s not funny at all. It’s just not 
good. Anyway, in the “You and Me” process, a man suddenly came 
to me and introduced himself: I am David Ehrenfeld. 


VITEK The diamond merchant. 


DANI They called him the red diamond merchant. A businessman 
who was active in the radical left, amember of Matzpen. He was 
enthusiastic about the show and wanted to help. He gave some 


small donation to “You and Me”. Something very small with which 
we advertised the final performances. But he said, I’m in if you do 
another satirical cabaret. I will invest. 


I remember that we had auditions for new actors together with Edna 
Shavit at one point. I don’t have anyone to remind me now, but 
Hanoch probably thought she would also direct the next play, and 
she didn’t want the actors from “You and Me”. They weren’t really 
actors; they were theatre students. There was Bat-Sheva Tseizler, 
who sang very beautifully, and Milstein, who remained in acting 
after that, and Koya, who was actually a substitute actor; the rest 
were not actors at all. So, Iremember we put up an ad, and maybe 
a hundred and fifty people came to audition. 


VITEK Were there already texts? 


DANI I think just the beginning, just thoughts. What we had was 
David Ehrenfeld’s promise that he would help us finance the 
production. At these auditions, Edna gave them all kinds of 
exercises. I remember the people who came; it was just sad — how 
bad it was, and funny - how sad it was. You know, all kinds of 
people who dreamed of being actors. Iremember two anecdotes. 
Edna had already reached the point where she really insulted them. 
For example, she said to one guy, well, now jump high and come 
down slowly, slowly, slowly... and she would write notes next to the 
people’s names. I saw she wrote AK, and I asked what it was, so she 
said Alte Kaker, it’s Alte Kaker (a degrading Yiddish expression). No 
one there was right. Anyway, there was money, there was a promise 
of investment, and Hanoch offered David, his brother, the role of 
director. We had to somehow inform Edna and the actors that we 
were not continuing with them. It was a difficult moment. Not 
simple. Once again, Itook it upon myself to be the bad guy; 
that’s already clear, but it was said unequivocally and sharply. 


VITEK Hanoch decided to work with his brother, so that’s something 
else. 


DANI By now, I already knew what it meant to produce. I knew how 
much things cost and had someone willing to invest. I think David 
Ehrenfeld told me to prepare a business plan. I want to help you, but 
I don’t want you just to throw the money away, and if there is 
income, I want to get my investment back. 


VITEK Was he nice? 


a mn 
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David Ehrenfeld 


DANI He was very nice. A bit strange, gay, he had this story... He 
hid his Arab lover at his flat. Someone who wasn’t allowed to be in 
Israel, maybe he was from the Territories. I don’t remember the 
details. But he was alovely man. He also came to our parties. 
Iremember celebrating my birthday at Hanoch’son Ha’Yarkon 
Street, and he came. 


I prepared a business plan, which was based on finding a permanent 
space. Akind of small cabaret, a small space in the central of Tel 
Aviv. 


VITEK Not only for this show but in general, so you would have 
a place. 


DANI We set up a Satirical cabaret, “The Satirical Cabaret”, which 
had three partners: me, David, and Hanoch. All the others were 
hired workers, actors, musicians. 


VITEK Ehrenfeld was not a partner. 


DANI Ehrenfeld was an investor, more than a partner. He had 
ahigher percentage. I planned everything; if the hall was full, it 
would be like this; if it was half empty, like that, and it worked as 
I planned because it was a great success. 


VITEK Where did you preform? 


DANI In the basement of the Paris Cinema. Do you remember the 
cinema that was on Ha’ Yarkon Street? 


VITEK Yes, sort of. 


DANI A cinema for artistic films, and in the basement there was 
a nightclub. The person who ran the nightclub was a guy named 
Mike, a friend of Menachem Binetski’s. There was a little bar, a DJ, 
you know, people came to dance. We inspected the place, and I saw 


the problems it had. The air conditioner, for example, was a window 
air conditioner. It cooled sufficiently, but during the show, it could 
not work. 


VITEK It was noisy. 


DANI Terribly. You couldn’t hear anything. It didn’t bother the 
dance club, but it was a disaster for the theatre. Although we started 
working in March, when it was still cool, it was a real problem in the 
summer. We cooled down before the shows and then turned it off, 
but it quickly got terribly hot there. In addition to this, the artists’ 
dressing room was at the back of the hall, so once an audience 
entered, they were stuck there. Luckily, there were toilets there. 
I prepared a whole budget; I had to buy furniture, chairs, and other 
things. 


VITEK Was it on a stage? 


DANI Yes, there was a small stage. Everything was in the budget, 
including all the repairs, renovations, and additions, and I ran and 
ordered everything. The stage was relatively low, and the floor was 
straight, so I built chairs of all kinds of heights. It started with very 
small chairs and ended with bar stools. Even so, the actors had to 
stand constantly. Otherwise, they wouldn’t be seen. There was 
a small bar that we opened at first but very quickly closed; I’ll tell 
you why soon. We thought that if there was a small crowd, we would 
put tables so they could sit and order from the bar, and if there were 
many people, they could just sit and watch the show. 


VITEK Were Hanoch and David partners in all these considerations? 
What chairs? 


DANI David, not at all; nothing interested him. What interested 
him most was the bar. Iclosed the bar in the first month of 
operation because of him. He sat drinking and always said, keep 
a tab, keep a tab, and of course, he didn’t pay; he finished the whole 
bar. Listen, it was avery unpleasant partnership. We started by 


looking for actors; we turned to three very talented young people, 
graduates of military bands, even stars of military bands. One of 
them was Tuvia Tzafir, who became very famous after that. The 
other was Kobi Recht, a great actor and a charming man. He had 
a voice like Arik Einstein’s, which was his curse. People heard his 
songs on the radio and said, Arik Einstein. And there was Tiki 
Dayan, who was already a star then, and of course, after that, she 
became an even bigger star. I mean, we had the best trio you can 
imagine. Afew months later, Tuvia Tzafir had to leave and was 
replaced by Shimon Lev-Ari, who was also excellent. Regarding the 
music, we again turned to Alex Cagan and Benny Nagari. 


VITEK How did you choose the actors? 


DANI David said, I want them. I think he consulted Hanoch. And 
with each one, we signed acontract. Salary, six hundred liras per 
month. Musicians received either a salary or a percentage of the 
revenue. Each partner received ten percent of what was left, and 
twenty percent went to paying back the investment. After we paid 
back the investment, Ehrenfeld continued to receive ten percent, 
like us. The funny thing, Vitek, is that Ehrenfeld promised me up to 
forty-five thousand liras. A huge sum, then. Equivalent to some four 
hundred thousand shekels today, but in practice, what he gave was 
five thousand liras and credit. They would give me credit at the bank 
if I needed credit, but none was needed because it was a big and 
quick success, and the box office was full in avery short time. 
I earned a thousand liras a month. It was unheard of; it was a lot. 
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Publication of the show 


VITEK As soon as you started, it was a success. 


DANI Almost from the beginning. There were fantastic, fantastic 
reviews. It was getting completely full. 


Ascene from the play “Ketchup”, from the right: Shimon Lev-Ari, Tiki Dayan, 
Kobi Recht 
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Yoram Kaniuk’s review of the play “Ketchup” 


VITEK I haven’t seen “Ketchup”. 


DANI It wasn’t as good as “You and Me”. Although much more 
polished. This is where I got my first shock, Vitek. David Levin sat 
and did nothing. When I saw David in rehearsals... the actors would 
do all kinds of things, and he said very good, very good. He sat and 
did nothing. 


VITEK All these things that bothered you with David, did they also 
bother Hanoch? That he wasn’t working, that he was just looking, 
that he was drinking. 


DANI He saw it. We talked; I didn’t hide the problem I had with 
David. But the fact is that he did another production with him after 
that. There was also another element, of course. David is the one 
who made the connection with the Cameri Theatre and convinced 
them to do “Shampoo Queen”. By the way, this was at the root of 
our quarrel, but we haven’t gotten there yet. The “Ketchup” shows 
began; they were a great success. Hanoch and I would come to every 
performance, of course. David came sometimes. I was the stage 
manager, in charge of selling the tickets; I was even the lighting 
man until we hired someone because I got too busy with the tickets. 


VITEK And what did Hanoch do? 


DANI He was there every night. I remember that before every show, 
we would watch the ticket sales table at the entrance to the theatre. 
I brought a Polish friend there to be the cashier, and Hanoch and 
I would look at the people who came and talk to each other, come 
on, you sluts, come on, buy tickets. It was also the first time Hanoch 
told me that he wanted the audience to have blood coming out of 
their ears. Anyway, the show was a success; Pashanel, the legendary 
producer, bought ten shows from us at a crazy price. But it wasn’t so 
good because he took us to big halls, and suddenly something 
didn’t work there. When Pashanel approached us with this offer, we 
hesitated whether to agree. Hanoch went to visit Hilla Havkin in 
Italy at the same time and gave me a free hand to decide, and to this 
day I feel remorse for the decision to do that; I think it harmed the 
name of the show. When Pashanel asked to buy more plays, 
I refused. 


VITEK Was “Ketchup” a strong political cabaret against the war? 


DANI Political. Not strong enough. Not because Hanoch was afraid 


or anything, you know, that’s just how it turned out. It was the 
materials. It wasn’t cowardly, and it wasn’t ambiguous. It was clear, 
but it wasn’t as biting compared to “You and Me”. David Ehrenfeld 
was Satisfied and not satisfied. Not satisfied because it wasn’t strong 
enough, satisfied because he could bring people to see the play, his 
friends got in for free. In short, it was good business. Everyone 
profited, profited well. David got all his investment back, and 
that’s it. It was over. Then we decided we would make “Shampoo 
Queen” — a third cabaret. 


VITEK Were there any texts already prepared? 


DANI Hanoch brought almost all the texts, and we started with 
auditions because the “Ketchup” actors were already busy with 
other things. We still hadn’t decided who the actors would be when 
it all fell apart. David Ehrenfeld came and said, no. The budget was 
seventy thousand, and he said, no, I’mnot giving you seventy 
thousand. With such an amount, you can make arevolution in 
Israel. And the new materials weren’t strong enough for his taste 
either. He was out of the picture. He was out of the picture even 
though he didn’t lose in the previous production. That was his right. 
We gave up. It was impossible; there was nothing to do. David and 
Hanoch tried to get accepted to the Cameri theatre. 


VITEK Hanoch wanted it. 


DANI Very much. It was his dream. I had no income, so I looked for 
a job in sketching. However, I worked some at 
Hadara’s father’s fabric store, which helped alittle. Even while 
working on “You and Me”, I still worked there but had to find a more 
serious livelihood. At that time, Hadara and I decided to buy a flat. 
Our parents helped, Hadara’s parents helped, I took out a mortgage, 
and we bought the flat on Melchet Street at the end of ‘69. 


Essex 1969-1968 


VITEK So, in 1968, I delivered a seminar that was actually based on 
the fact that I knew nothing and it was not my profession — “Films 
I Haven’t Seen But Would Like To See”. In those weird years, 
everything was allowed, you know; the world had changed, and you 
didn’t have to do what was always done. So, they accepted it; it was 
great. They were happy that someone was finally doing something 
unusual. I met Tim Clark, T.J. Clark, and immediately, very quickly, 
we became friends. There was a time when he was my best friend. 


DANI You saw each other a lot? 


VITEK No, we didn’t see each other much because I would only 
come once every two weeks, but when I was there, I lived with him. 
After that, he had a girlfriend, one of his students. He married her in 
the end. You know, we talked a lot about Walterowcy and Kuron; he 
was very interested in these stories. He had, of course, heard of 
Jacek Kuron. Kuron and Modzelewski’s letter was known in the 
leftist movements in “68; it was one of the fundamental documents 
at that time, and there was not a single activist who hadn’t read it. 
It was literally everywhere. 


DANI With the English, it’s a different kind of friendship, isn’t it? 
It’s not friendships as you had, say, with Meir and after that with 
Hanoch. A little distant, isn’t it? 


VITEK Yes, alittlke more moderate. But like any friendship, it 
becomes important. We saw each other less, but it was intense and 
very interesting. It’s abit like falling in love, discovering anew 
person. And what is friendship? This is the period when you 
discover; when you get excited. As long as it is rich in revelations, 
the friendship continues. He was very interesting and had a vast 
knowledge of art history. He knew, read, understood. I learned a lot 
from him. He was also a brilliant student, a double First. I think in 
Oxford, the highest grade you can get is a First. Very few people get 
it. And he received a First in two subjects, in the history of art and 
in philosophy. This is very unusual. I think he also got a Starred 


First. In the oral exam, the professors just stood up and applauded 
him instead of asking questions. By the way, he was the one who 
invented the name Concorde for the plane. His father worked in 
public relations for British Aerospace. They were looking for a name 
for the new aeroplane and had acompetition. He suggested the 
name, and they accepted it; he got paid for it. 


DANI What is Concorde, by the way? 


VITEK Concorde is a word that exists in both English and French. 
Concorde is to win and conquer, and it is also an agreement. There 
is afamous agreement between England and France called 
the Entente Cordiale (Cordial Agreement), which was signed after 
Napoleon. It was apeace agreement after many years of wars. 
Anyway, the faculty at Essex had many interesting people. It was 
avery special place. The surroundings were stunning, but the 
university’s buildings were ugly, modern. Tall columns made of 
concrete. Quite depressing. There was one beautiful old house, 
a kind of little castle, with the management offices. I would go there 
once a fortnight, see the movie, drink in the pub, and talk. I really 
enjoyed it, and the main thing, you know, I was free the rest of the 
time. The main thing I did during this period was to work with Tony 
Hyde, mainly in BBC films. 


DANI As a soundman. 


VITEK Soundman’s assistant. He was recording, and I continued the 
work with the boom. 


DANI So your financial situation was quite good, because you 
received a salary from the university, and probably good money for 
working with Tony. 


VITEK Yes. We were in very good shape. Relatively. We lived in 
Hampstead, and in “71, we moved to Barnes. 


DANI When J arrived in ‘71, you had just moved to Barnes; I helped 


you paint the house. 


VITEK Yes, so the first year at Essex was lovely, and in the second 
year, Tim Clark and I decided to do a joint seminar. 


DANI In the meantime, Maia was born, right? 

VITEK Yes. in “68. 

DANI And Dalia continued to work at the Jewish Agency? 
VITEK She might have stopped working when Maia was born. 
DANI Because it wasn’t a must anymore, you started to earn. 


VITEK Not only did I start earning, but I also had a work permit. We 
could stay. We knew you could apply for citizenship after four years 
of work. 


DANI And that’s what you wanted. 


VITEK We were already sure that we wanted to stay in England. 
There was no thought of returning to Israel. So, in the second year, 
I delivered aseminar with Tim Clark on art in Russia after the 
Revolution. After 1917. He taught about painting and architecture, 
and I about cinema and theatre. He gave lectures properly, prepared 
himself, knew everything. And I did a strange thing, and again, they 
let me. I said that since I teach theatre, there will be a play in each 
of my seminars, and the students themselves will do these plays. 
I will give them a topic, and they will have to present it. That would 
be the seminar. And then we would talk about it. 


DANI Did you direct? 


VITEK No. I was in the audience, and then we would talk. I didn’t do 
anything. The whole idea was, in all these things, that I would come 
once every two weeks, and I wouldn’t have to prepare anything. 
I’d sit, we’d talk a little, you know. And it went well. We had many 
students. 


DANI Was the seminar a success with the students? Did they like it? 


VITEK They liked it very much. Tim was a fantastic and very 
interesting teacher, and with me it was fun, amusing. Once, at one 
of these plays, there was an attack on me. They poured water over 
me and threw something. 


DANI That was the show. 


VITEK Yes. Toward the end of the year, I discovered that there 
needed to be an exam at the end of the seminar. There were no 
exams in the first year; it was aseminar without any obligations. 
But in the second year, sometime before graduation, I received 
a letter telling me that I had to conduct a three-hour written exam 
and that this exam would be ten percent of the overall grade. So, 
I said, under no circumstances. I didn’t teach anyone for an exam; 
there is no subject to be examined here. Irefused to do it. 
Negotiations began, and finally, the head of the university invited 
me to the old house, to the administration, gave me a drink and 
spoke to me seriously. He said, listen, you have to do it. We made 
acommitment. It is mentioned in dozens of papers and 
commitments, you must conduct an exam. But he said, we’re not 
telling you that you must give bad grades. Do what you want; just do 
the exam. So I said, yes? Ican do what I want? He said yes. So 
I agreed and decided the exam would include one question: analyse 
the scene on the Odessa steps in the film “Battleship Potemkin” by 
director Sergei Eisenstein, a famous and important scene. I bought 
fifty copies of abooklet and distributed a copy to everyone who 
came to take the exam. The name of the booklet was “Analysis of 
the scene on the Odessa steps in the movie ‘Battleship Potemkin’”, 
word for word like the question I gave. Igave the booklet to 
everyone, and I gave everyone the same grade we’d agreed on: 85. It 
didn’t lower anyone’s average. Maybe raised it, but it didn’t lower it. 
That’s what we did. 


DANI And Tim went along with it? 


VITEK He didn’t care. I think he did a separate exam of his own. 
DANI Did they copy the booklet or submit it as the paper? 


VITEK No, they had to write it themselves. There also had to be an 
external examiner for the exam, so I turned to Lutz Becker, who 
later turned out to be gay, but at the time he had a girlfriend. This 
woman had a doctorate in Russian art after the Revolution; that was 
her subject. I didn’t know her, but I told Lutz, listen, I want to do 
such an examination; ask her if she is willing to be an external 
examiner. He said, she doesn’t care, she doesn’t care about all these 
things, of course she will. So, Irecommended her, and she was 
accepted. 


DANI And you settled it with her that she would give a grade of 85. 


VITEK I didn’t settle anything with her; I didn’t talk to her at all. 
I think I wasn’t allowed. But he told me, don’t worry, it’s okay. She 
is my girlfriend. Well, I gave them all 85. I read two or three exams 
that interested me, like Anna Mendelssohn’s, for example, and 
I didn’t even look at the rest. I was satisfied. And what happened? 
Lutz Becker’s girlfriend, the external examiner, said that something 
was very wrong with the exam. Everyone got the same grade. The 
exams were not uniform; some were better, others less. Something 
is wrong here, she said, and I don’t accept it. Well, there was 
a scandal at the university. They summoned me to an appointment 
and said, you must conduct the exam again. I said, under no 
circumstances; I did what we agreed. There were negotiations, there 
was shouting, and in the end the university decided to keep the 
exam, not to change it; somehow, they passed it. But they said, we 
ask that you not do aseminar next year. We cannot conduct 
a seminar without an exam, and you are unwilling to give an exam. 
We will pay you asalary, and don’t come. So, in the last year of 
university, they paid me a full salary to write the script, as it were, 
and I didn’t show up at all. 


DANI Were they angry with you? 


VITEK No. Those were the times. The crazy was acceptable; it was 
okay to be crazy. I think towards the end of that year, Tim got 
married, went to teach at another university, and moved to London. 
But suddenly, for reasons I didn’t understand, and to this day 
I don’t understand, he severed the relationship. I tried, rang, wrote, 
asked, knocked on his door. He disconnected. Completely. He 
married some girl, and he severed the relationship right after the 
wedding. 


DANI And you knew the girl? 


VITEK I knew her very well; she was our student. A great girl, there 
was nothing there. 


DANI Not because of the girl? 

VITEK No, no. Maybe, but no. 

DANI Did he also cut ties with others or just with you? 
VITEK I don’t know about other friends. 


DANI When we met in “95 in San Francisco, was that the first time 
you’d seen him since then? 


VITEK Yes. 
DANI Twenty-five years. 


VITEK Many years. Yes. I wrote to him when I was in San Francisco, 
and he agreed to meet. Then he told me, I can’t explain why 
I disconnected. One day, I will try to explain. Not long ago, about 
two years ago, I asked him again, maybe you could explain? So he 
said, Iwas sick. Ican’tgo into it, but it was my problem, 
a psychiatric problem. 


DANI After San Francisco, did you continue to see him or just email 
and correspondence? 


VITEK He keeps saying that he loves me very much. Now he has 
moved to London with his wife. He came to visit me two or three 
times. 


DANI So you see each other. 


VITEK We have met several times at all kinds of events. I sometimes 
invite him, and he comes, but he has never invited me to anything. 
We have arelationship where Icourt him abit, and he 
doesn’t respond. Even so, Isee that he is indeed happy when we 
meet. He has often told me, you were my best friend; that was the 
most important period in my life. 


DANI Is he married to the same woman? 


VITEK No. He got divorced, he is married to another woman. Years 
later, he asked me to help his son, a chemist, find a job in London, 
and I gave him ajob at my publishing house. Anyway, when I do 
meet with Tim, it’s lovely. He writes alot, an absolute superstar in 
the academic world of art history, and I see him at all kinds of 
exhibition openings. Afew years after the first meeting in San 
Francisco, I went with Dalia to visit Naomi in Los Angeles, and he 
was there at the time. He’d received a scholarship from the Getty 
Museum, the most sought-after scholarship in the world, and he 
invited us to the museum and gave us atour. It was very, very 
beautiful. He was just in the middle of writing a fascinating book, 
which has since been published and has become very popular. 
A book about a year of looking at two paintings by Poussin, an 
important and interesting French painter. Both paintings were there 
at the Getty, and for a year, every day, he sat and looked at these two 
paintings very, very precisely. He wrote a journal about what it was 
like to look at paintings for ayear. There are poems in it, 
descriptions, analyses. It’s very strange and very interesting, and 
Icouldn’t really read it. Writing such apersonal book is quite 
unusual for an art historian. When we came to the Getty, he said 
there was an exhibition, and these two paintings were hanging 


opposite each other on either side of a long rectangular hall, distant 
from each other. On the long walls between them hung twenty or 
thirty drawings, and he said they were terrible. 


DANI By the same painter? By Poussin? 


VITEK No. Drawings from Poussin’s pictures by a contemporary 
painter. He said it was terrible, and that he tries not to look at them. 
Just look at the Poussin. Who is the modern painter? I asked. Oh, 
you must not have heard of him, he replied; it is terrible. His name 
is Kossoff, Leon Kossoff. 


DANI Did you already know Kosoff? 


VITEK No. I didn’t know who Kossoff was. This was the first time 
Thad heard of him. I got to Kossoff much later, in my own way, in 
a different way. But when Tim came back to London, and I met him, 
I told him, you know, I’m very, very involved and friendly with this 
Kossoff. Now, I admire him. So, he said, I also admire him today. 
I was wrong. I hated it then, but today I think he is a great painter. 
He even wrote some introduction to a major exhibition of Kossoff. 


DANI And how did he react when he came to your house and saw 
your impressive art collection? 


VITEK He was very much in favour and very interested, but 
Isomehow saw that this was not his world. There is something 
strange between us. Some kind of fracture, and I can’t understand 
what it is about. 


DANI Is this something that bothers you? 


VITEK Yes. It bothers me. Because he was an important person to 
me, very interesting, and I’m always looking, asking myself, did I do 
something wrong, did Imake some mistake. He won’t tell me. It 
bothers me, yes. 


DANI Do you believe his explanation? 


Tim Clark 


VITEK Yes and no. You know, a psychiatric explanation is the easy 
way out. It’s easy to say. But why with me? And why so strong, and 
why to this day really? You know, it’s like I have bad breath. It’s like 
a girl who likes you very much but can’t get close; why? Your mouth 
doesn’t smell good. 


DANI Maybe the case with Meir was the other way around; you were 
the first to walk away, you were the first to start criticising him. 


VITEK I didn’t walk away, I criticised. The first time it was about 
apoem. Iread abatch of poems and said, this poem is alittle 
weaker. He stopped talking to me. Then there was the Babel 
translation that I wasn’t that enthusiastic about, and after that, 
some script that I wasn’t that enthusiastic about some scene in it, 
but you know, it came from love; Ididn’ttry to break up the 
relationship. And every time he suddenly walked away - 
I didn’t understand why. But the big rift with Meir, which was never 
mended in a certain way, was the whole story with Dalia at the very 
beginning of our marriage. 


DANI But you were his close friend even after that, you went to see 
him in London. 


Meir Wieseltier 


VITEK We travelled together. Yes. By then, we had made up. 
DANI That’s it; you were very close again, right? 


VITEK Not very close, but close. We were very, very close up until 
the time I criticised him, and also around the same time, things 


happened with Dalia. It was a form of revenge. This was his revenge. 
He also told me, he told me he would prove it to me. That he would 
show me. 


DANI Have you had other crises like that, when a close friendship 
suddenly fell apart? Because I know that with Meir, it is also some 
kind of wound that has not healed to this day. 


VITEK It’s ashame about Meir and Tim. With Paul Abelman, I had 
a very good and close friendship until I left Hampstead, and then we 
drifted apart. From time to time, I still went to visit him, but we 
were no longer very close friends. There was no quarrel; we were 
less close because we met less. But a strange thing happened once. 
He invited me to dinner; it happened once or twice a year. Dalia and 
I arrived, and he was there with his wife, Sheila Fox. A lovely girl. 
Now she is a significant literary agent. She was much younger than 
him, a groupie of his. I saw when it started. He read his poems one 
night at areading and she came and sat on a bench next to me, in 
the first row, and then she moved to sit at his feet, on the floor, and 
put her hand inside his pants, holding his leg. That’s how the 
romance, which ended in a wedding, started. He has a son from his 
previous wife, whom he divorced because he wrote an article in the 
newspaper about how important it is to be free in marriage, in 
which he talked about girls he’d slept with. 


DANI And she didn’t know. 


VITEK She didn’t know and immediately asked to divorce him. But 
they remained very close friends. 


DANI But you say he invited you to dinner. 


VITEK He invited me to dinner. Before I came, he had already told 
me on some occasion, along time before that, that he had anew 
literary idea. He’d written some kind of new book and worked on it 
very hard, alot, every day. It was akind of personal story, like 
adiary, but written like literature, with precise details about 


everything that happened to him. It was a bit like this writer, the 
Norwegian, the Swede, what’s his name? 


DANI Yes. Ove. 


VITEK Yes. Similar idea. He wrote abook about everything that 
happened to him, completely, without shame. The truth. The truth 
in detail. He told me how interesting it was, how complicated, how 
new, how innovatory it was. But I’d never seen it. So, when I came 
to dinner, he asked, do you want to read some of this diary 
I’m writing? Because I’dasked several times, and he’d said it 
wasn’t ready yet. I said, very much, yes. So he said, go to the study, 
find it on the table, and read what you want. I said thank you and 
went to the desk. It was open at a certain page, so I started reading 
there. And it said: Vitek. What happened with Vitek is very strange. 
He was such an interesting person, and he has become utterly 
boring. He just doesn’t have anything interesting to say anymore. 
And even if we meet from time to time, the truth is that it’s been 
months, years, that he’s just become downright boring. And I even 
walked down the street not long ago and met our mutual friend, 
who was a publisher and is now aclose friend of Dalia’s from the 
book club; Imet her, he’d written, and Isaid to her, have you 
noticed that recently Vitek has become terribly boring? Do you see 
him from time to time? So she said, you are telling me?! 
It’s a terrible thing. He came to dinner, and the whole meal, he sat, 
drank, and so on, didn’t say a single interesting word. Boredom. 
What happened to him? How could such athing happen? Well, 
I read it, And I decided that I... 


DANI He purposely left it open. 


VITEK Sure! It can’t be otherwise. Dani, there were thousands of 
pages. I decided that I would not give him the satisfaction, and 
I would not ask him about it. I didn’t say anything, and he didn’t ask 
anything. We continued to meet occasionally, and I never spoke to 
him about it. After about a year and a half or two, he got cancer and 


died. 
DANI The book has not been published. 


VITEK The book was never published; he probably never finished it. 
I came to visit him in the hospital; I said goodbye. 


DANI It’s a little strange because you are actually a very interesting 
person with a sense of humour; what happened there? 


VITEK That’s it; it turns out that for some people, I must have 
reached some kind of situation where I became either annoying or 
boring. Or something. They left me. I also had some friendships, 
like Tully, who didn’t leave me but became religious, and it became 
impossible. We couldn’t talk about anything. The truth is that, you 
know, it’s kind of like with you; the only complete friendship was 
with Hanoch. There was only one moment, a second, when we were 
a little angry. Hanoch was the closest friendship. 


DANI Angry? There was the incident with Nava in the beginning. Is 
that what you mean? 


VITEK It was before, actually... we were already friends, but not... 
but two or three days later, it worked out. He thought that there was 
something. 


DANI Obviously. 


VITEK The truth is that there was something. He smelled it. Nava 
and I sat and drank. He didn’t drink and went to sleep. It was late at 
night, and we continued to drink for quite some time. Nothing 
serious happened, but what did happen was that I sat on the floor, 
and she sat next to me and slowly moved till she sort of wrapped 
herself around my foot. She started playing with herself on my foot. 
And I left my foot there, I didn’t move it. But we said nothing and 
did nothing but that. I never told him that; I didn’t tell. 


DANI You told me that already, then. 


VITEK Yes? I didn’t tell him. And once there was some kind of fight, 
Ithink you were there too. He was already with Lillian, avery 
intense relationship. And he, somehow, you know, he didn’t care 
about the rest of the world at the time. Especially in the beginning. 
And something small happened there, I don’t remember what 
anymore, which was unpleasant. I remember I got angry and went 
ahead, away, meaning to leave. He ran after me and said we must 
keep our friendship. It’s too important. We must not fight. Of 
course, I immediately said it was fine. It made an impression on me, 
and it was the gesture of a true friend. 


DANI Yes. It was an issue that occupied him. Not to fight with old 
friends. With his brother, too, he suffered terribly from the rift with 
David. I remember that in the eighties, there was a famous case of 
two very rich brothers, carpet merchants I think, who lost all their 
fortune in mutual quarrels and lawsuits. Influenced by this case, 
Hanoch then suggested that we swear that we would never fight and 
always forgive and accept each other. 


VITEK We also talked several times about the friendship. What is it, 
why, what do we have here, why is it happening. And I once told 
him, listen, there’s abit of inequality in our friendship because 
I really admire you. You are an extraordinary talent. I’ve never met 
anyone like you; it’s something special. So he said, you can’t be 
friends without admiring each other. As you admire me, so I admire 
you. You can’t be friends without mutual admiration. And you 
should know that as much as you think you admire me more, I think 
I admire you more. Without that, we wouldn’t get along. 


London 1969-1970 


DANI I want you to describe your daily life in London during those 
years. 


VITEK I don’t really remember things in such small detail. 
DANI Would you go to concerts? 


VITEK I would go to concerts with Dalia; we would go to more and 
more classical music concerts. Only classical music. South Bank 
Centre has big halls for symphonic music, big music, and we used to 
go there quite alot. On the way back, after the concerts, we would 
stop at a fantastic restaurant, which later became well-known in 
England and moved to the city centre. I’ve completely forgotten 
what it’s called. Named after the owner of the restaurant. 


DANI Which restaurant? A fish restaurant? 


VITEK No. No. Nico. Nico’s. The restaurant is called “Nico’s”. It later 
moved to the Hyde Park area, a super-expensive restaurant. Even 
then, it was quite expensive. Three Michelin stars. French 
restaurant, unique. I don’t remember if he already had Michelin 
stars then; he probably got one later. A fancy restaurant, not big, 
and then he moved to a very big place, and then he retired. He and 
his wife and daughter worked there. His wife had been in Israel for 
awhile and spoke some Hebrew. We started coming there, always 
for the second meal, at 22:00. Very quickly, they got to know us, and 
we had some kind of relationship. Getting a seat at regular hours 
was impossible, but there was always a table at late hours. One day, 
we came there for my birthday dinner. We sat down, and they 
didn’t bring us a menu. They started serving dishes. It turned out 
that Dalia had told him it was my birthday, and he told us 
everything he had prepared for this meal he had cooked for the first 
time. Each of the dishes was a dish he invented, especially for this 
meal. Never made it before. It was fantastic. I remember it, it was 
special. We became friends from the meals there. Even when he 
moved to the big restaurant in the city centre, we would come, and 
they always welcomed us like friends. It was part of everyday life. 
When I left the university in Essex after my third year, I started 
looking for work in films. I did not find any. I drove around, asked, 


and found nothing. Then, even before we moved to Barnes, I started 
working at General Practitioners Studies, GPS, a small company that 
made medical films. 


DANI Ah, that was the first company. 


VITEK The first company I worked for. Not ours. Not mine. The 
person who arranged this job for me and also worked there was Eti. 


DANI Eti Wieseltier? 


VITEK Yes. Meir’s second wife. They arrived in London, and Eti got 
a job immediately. 


DANI As a film editor. 


VITEK Yes. Through Aaron Witkin. She knew him from somewhere, 
and they immediately gave her a job. And within two weeks, after 
two years of me trying and finding nothing, she found me a job. 


DANI Directing films. 


VITEK Directing. I made my first film in the company as a freelance, 
a film about schizophrenia. This film was successful, and they asked 
me to continue. I started making film after film there. That’s how we 
bought a house, because they were willing to declare that I was 
earning more than I actually did. 


DANI And you got a mortgage. 


VITEK We got a bigger mortgage. This mortgage, plus the money 
from the apartment we sold in Tel Aviv, allowed us to buy the house. 


DANI Did you know Eti before? 


VITEK No. I met her when she came to London. She was a lovely 
girl, afilm editor. She started working as an editor at GPS; you 
know, what Ihad always dreamed of, she got. Without a work 
permit. 


DANI There’s nothing like being a pretty girl. 
VITEK Yes. Good looking, pleasant, lovely. Got it. 
DANI Probably also a good professional. 


VITEK Yes. Definitely. She heard about my situation and in a very 
short time arranged ajob for me at the same place. Aaron Witkin 
also worked there, doing animation. They made films for doctors. 
Pharmaceutical companies ordered training films for doctors. The 
purpose of the films was to convince. 


DANI Advertise the drugs. 


VITEK To advertise the drugs, but these were not commercial films; 
these were films that explained to doctors how to treat patients 
whom this drug could help. And at the end, it said, you know, 
a service for doctors from the company... 


DANI Courtesy of such-and-such company. 


VITEK Yes. The company that produced the drug. People from the 
drug companies would often come to the screenings and have 
dinners, and all sorts of things. It was a way of advertising drugs. 
Then there was some film commissioned, and the director who was 
supposed to direct it got sick or went abroad; I don’t remember, 
something happened, and they were left without a director at the 
last minute. Eti took advantage of this situation and said, listen, 
Ihave a friend who is adirector; he will be able to do it for you 
without any problems. They were willing to give me the job without 
a work permit and pay a little less. Sort of off the books. 


DANI Where were their offices? 


VITEK In King’s Road. Right next to Sloane Square. The subject of 
the film was fascinating — schizophrenia. 


DANI Did someone write a script? 


VITEK The script hadn’t been written yet; it was one of my roles to 
write it. I researched and asked for help from Mirek Dohnal, a Czech 
guy who studied with me at Slade and was a good friend. I even 
went with him to Czechoslovakia in “68 when I was still in Slade. It 
was afew months before the Russians invaded Czechoslovakia. 
A very interesting period. 


DANI The Prague Spring. 


VITEK Yes. I met all kinds of important directors there, Nemec, Ivan 
Passer. Anyway, I asked Mirek, who was a screenwriter, to help me 
with the script, and he helped me very much. He came and worked 
with me and did research. We wrote the script pretty much together. 
It was my role; it was on me. I mostly wrote, and he helped me with 
ideas and thoughts. When the film came out, the credits said, 
Screenplay: Vitek Tracz and Mirek Dohnal. 


DANI Did someone have to approve the script? 


VITEK Yes. The client had to approve. So, the company that 
commissioned the film, one of the big drug companies, approved it. 
This was the first time I worked with them. The script was simple, 
nothing complicated. It wasn’tastory; it wasn’t complex. 
They’d developed anew drug for schizophrenia; the unique thing 
about it was that instead of taking a pill every day or an injection 
every day, the schizophrenics, the patients, would only get an 
injection once every three months. It completely changed the ability 
to control the disease because these patients, you know, would 
forget to take the drug and get into trouble. It was much easier for 
everyone. This medicine also worked much more correctly and 
better somehow. The hospitals arranged whole systems to ensure 
these patients receive the medicine on time. Some were 
hospitalised, some were at home, some were working. 


You know, there are all kinds of degrees of schizophrenia. There was 
apatient there who was acompany director, acompletely 


functioning company director. He had schizophrenia that was under 
control with this drug. Without the medicine, he was unable to work 
and function, but with this medicine, he was completely fine. The 
subject was interesting, and I also met interesting people along the 
way. I did all the research myself, without anyone else. Mirek only 
helped me with ideas when I was writing. The main idea was to 
show how it works; the film presented the support system for 
doctors who used this new drug and the different options different 
hospitals had arranged for them. 


Among other things, I met two important psychiatrists and became 
friends with them. One was the director of an enormous hospital in 
Liverpool or Manchester. Avery left-wing, active person who 
worked very hard on the subject of schizophrenia. It’s a terrible 
disease, there are alot of sick people and a lot of them are poor, 
simple people, without education, you know. And they suffer a lot. 
He tried to address this issue in a broader, more inclusive way, 
which was very interesting. He was very intelligent. We became 
friends, and I came to understand how the hospital worked. It was 
a terrible thing; this hospital was very old, and there were countless 
people, too many. It was impossible to overcome... 


DANI A mental hospital. 


VITEK a huge hospital for the mentally ill and for old people who 
were on the verge of mental illness. You would go through rooms 
and rooms and rooms endlessly. People with the smell of urine, 
dozens of people sitting and watching TV, lethargic, doing nothing. 
You would see people screaming or crying or running or going crazy. 
In one place, just afew minutes before I got there, one of the 
patients cut off his own penis and tried to eat it. Alongside that, 
there was a lot of fucking, in the corners, on the stairs. Nobody 
noticed. It was impossible to control it, and there was this person, 
the director, who tried to do something, to fix it, and it was 
impossible. We shot part of the film there. There was another 
psychiatrist I befriended; he was also a great person. Special, smart. 


An older man, a philosopher. It was in a very different hospital from 
the previous one; it was also quite big but located in a forest, in 
a park. Somewhere in the West of England, quite secluded. 


DANI So, you would travel by train and stay to sleep there? 


VITEK Sometimes I would travel by train, but I also had a car. The 
same car I used to drive to Essex. There was something strange and 
interesting in this place in the forest. There was a special 
department that was located separately, in adifferent pavilion. 
Arather large ward where all the patients were psychiatrists 
themselves. The amount of mental illness among psychiatrists is 
much more significant than in other groups of people because some 
of them go into psychiatry because they have problems. These were 
sick people who should have been hospitalised, but they were fine 
day-to-day, most of them. There was a library of psychiatric books, 
psychiatric newspapers, and talks. 


Following a conversation with one of the patients there, I had an 
idea for a script I wanted to write about a psychiatrist researching 
schizophrenia. He really wants to understand what it really is 
because schizophrenia is something that only a schizophrenic really 
understands; you can’t understand it from the outside. You can get 
to know the descriptions, but to feel it, you have to be schizophrenic 
yourself. So, he is an important researcher, knows a lot about it, and 
one day he realises that he has the onset of the disease, that he has 
the beginnings of schizophrenia. And he knows it’s developing and 
getting worse and worse, and he decides not to treat himself. To see 
how it will go. To go deep, with open eyes. To try to understand 
what it is to be schizophrenic with all the knowledge he already has. 


DANI It was a time, Vitek, when schizophrenia was, if you can say it 
like that, fashionable. 


VITEK Yes. I also knew the famous psychiatrist R. D. Laing, who had 
atheory that schizophrenia is a social problem, and that people 


should be allowed to go through schizophrenia. That part of being 
human is being schizophrenic. He wrote avery famous book and 
treated many schizophrenics who volunteered. I met him. 


DANI There were also films made on these subjects. Bergman’s film, 
“Through a Glass Darkly”, and Polanski’s film, “Repulsion”. 


VITEK Yes, that was precisely the period. 


DANI Hedva had schizophrenia. At the time it seemed to me very 
romantic and special, unusual. 


VITEK It’s a disease around which there were romantic notions, and 
yet, when you saw it up close, especially when you saw it in 
quantities, you saw that it’s aterrible disease and that ninety per 
cent of the patients are very poor, uneducated, pitiful. This is not 
a disease of intellectuals and poets. 


DANI Yes, that’s it. 


VITEK So, I had a problem with the script; how does this man enter 
such a world of madness with his eyes open? He knows that part of 
schizophrenia is paranoia and voices telling you to do things. The 
whole film is that when he goes in and learns from the inside what 
schizophrenia is, he genuinely goes in deep and ultimately kills his 
wife and the children and kills himself. 


DANI Did you write the script? 


VITEK No, no. It was just an idea. I started but never finished. Well, 
the whole film was afew months of work. Three-four months of 
work. 


DANI Did you like it? 


VITEK Very much. I really liked it. I really, really liked it. At first, 
Iwas afraid I wouldn’t know what to do. It was actually the first 
time I directed something real, with money, something I had to 
finish and submit. It had to be completed properly. It had a good 


budget, so I asked people I knew to work with me. I wanted my team 
to have people I’d worked with before; once, Ihad been their 
assistant, and they would now be my assistants. 


DANI Ah, people you’d worked with on Tony’s films. 


VITEK Yes. Professionals from the BBC. So, Tony Hyde did the sound 
for me, and Les, his partner and a fantastic photographer, did the 
photography. And the girl who did continuity was a girl whose 
driver I’d been in some previous film. I had a group of people I knew 
and trusted, and we started shooting. During the filming, 
Ioccasionally asked them if it was okay. What do you say? Is 
everything okay? And they would say, okay, okay. We travelled from 
place to place, and after several days of filming, we drank in a pub in 
some small town, and I said, well, we’ve been working for a few 
days; what do you say? How am | at work? So, they all got so sad, 
and Tony Hyde said, listen, we have to tell you, it’s a disaster. 
It’s going to be adisaster. You have no idea what you’re doing; 
it’s terrible. You’re spending money like crazy and you don’t know 
what you’re doing. We don’tknow what to tell you, but 
it’s a disaster. 


DANI Didn’t you work according to some breakdown of the script? 


VITEK Ihad ascript, but you know, I wasn’t sure. And it was 
adocumentary; it didn’t work according to aregular script. 
Something happens, and you must go with it; it’s not easy. 


DANI Of course. 


VITEK So I said, give me an example, why is it so terrible? And they 
said, okay, we’ll give you an example that happened today. Today. 


DANI Wait, it wasn’t just Tony? Everyone sitting there? 
VITEK Everyone together agreed. A disaster. Vitek, this is a disaster. 


DANI Maybe they talked to each other before. 


VITEK They probably did. Anyway, they spoke with love, not against 
me. They were with me, wanted to help; let’s think together. Maybe 
even have someone work with you and help because it’s a disaster. 
What was the example? That day, I’d filmed a scene where one of 
the schizophrenics arrived at the clinic. Awoman who was given the 
new shot once every three months. She was in a difficult situation. 
She waited in line for the doctor. We were in a local hospital in some 
small town, and she was sitting there; we filmed her waiting. She 
was an unfortunate, simple, poor woman. Fifty-five, sixty years old. 
Not pretty. 


DANI An actress, you took an actress, of course. 


VITEK No, Dani, there wasn’t a single actor in the entire film. It was 
a documentary; everything was precisely how it happened. A few 
minutes passed; we filmed the process. The process was that 
someone would come, sit, wait, go into the doctor’s, and get an 
injection, yes? So, while she was waiting, I saw old magazines there. 
Really old ones that probably some doctor had got first, then they 
went to some dentist, and so on. They were from three years before 
and were already wrinkled and full of coffee stains. They took the 
cheapest thing. And what magazines were these? “Vogue”, fashion 
magazines. So, I told her to take one of these magazines and read. 
Or maybe she took one by herself. And I filmed her as she sat, 
waited, and looked at the magazine. Then I filmed what she saw in 
the magazine from behind her back. And she saw a fabulous fur 
coat, and after that, she turned a page, and there was the husband 
of some famous actress, and on the next page there was fantastic 
jewellery, and aRolls Royce for sale, yes? Every page and every 
picture seemed ironic to me, you know, strange, funny, special. Here 
she sat, poor and in a miserable place; the magazine itself was all 
crumpled, but the pictures were of a wonderful world. Paradise. And 
every page she turned, I thought, well, this page is excellent. So, she 
turned another page and another page, and I let her. 


DANI You were filming all the time. 


VITEK And I filmed. I filmed everything. And you know, it’s sixteen 
millimetres. It costs a lot of money. The truth is, of course, that all 
the pages were essentially the same. I could have shown two or 
three and that would have been enough, but I shot thirty, forty. 
They told me, listen, Vitek, it’snot just stupid, it’s utterly 
unprofessional. You don’t know what you’re doing. You don’t need 
that much and it’s not right; it costs a lot of money. You are wasting 
the client’s money. This is not the work of someone who knows 
what he is doing. Well, I went to bed after that conversation in the 
pub. Iwas really depressed. Maybe Ishould resign? Ireally 
didn’t know what to do. I woke up in the morning and said to 
myself, from today, I will stop asking if it’s okay; I will just do what 
Ido. If it turns out good, it turns out good; if it turns out bad, it 
turns out bad, but I’ll just do what I feel like. I won’t ask anyone. 
These questions I keep asking them only lead to insecurity, both 
theirs and mine. So, I stopped asking and started working a little 
differently. After two or three days, we again sat in the pub and 
drank, this time in a different place, and I didn’t ask them; they told 
me. They said, Vitek, it is unbelievable what has happened. You are 
simply an extraordinary talent. We don’tunderstand what 
happened in the beginning, but now you work fantastically. You’re 
acting wisely, and everything you do is right and really good. I got 
such compliments. The only difference was that I decided to be 
confident. 


DANI But still, in this case, that you filmed so many pages, did you 
realise that you made a mistake? 


VITEK Dani, the truth is, who knows. One of the most important 
things in being an artist, any artist, in any subject, is to believe that 
you are right. You must. You have no choice. You can’t be in doubt 
all the time. From time to time, you will be wrong... 


DANI Right. But this was a technical comment. 


VITEK No, it was not technical. The point was, why are you asking 


them? If I did it without asking all the time, and they asked me, why 
are you filming so much? I would tell them Ihave a reason; 
I’m doing a long and vital scene in the film. This scene says much 
more than any other scene in the entire film. I will do it, and in 
editing, I will add things to it; it will be about the whole difference 
between the world outside schizophrenia and the world inside 
schizophrenia. I didn’t make a mistake. 


DANI It was a symbol of schizophrenia itself. 


VITEK I didn’t make a mistake. I didn’t make any mistakes. I did 
what seemed right to me, what intrigued me. You have to go with it. 
And in many respects, everything is a mistake, and everything is not 
amistake. You must do what you think and what you feel. 
Iremember the conversation with Hanoch when we shot the film 
“Fantasy on a Romantic Theme”. After a few days of filming, I told 
Hanoch, I’ll stop directing; I’mnot good. Idon’t know what 
I’m doing, and I’m asking you to direct, and I will help you however 
I can. Do you remember that? At the beginning of the film? 


DANI Yes. 


VITEK And Hanoch said, you are crazy. You are entirely crazy. First 
of all, you are fantastic! And you do everything precisely as it should 
be, and Iam with you completely; I believe in you. You have to do it, 
and only you, and I don’t care what you do. It’s the same thing. Who 
knows? Who knows what needs to be done? How did Hanoch know 
what to write and when it was finished? You have to believe. There 
is no other way. 


DANI Or, as Hanoch would say, who knows? And if someone knows, 
maybe he’s wrong. 


VITEK That’s it. That’s it. And now that I know many artists, many 
painters, I know that all of them are not sure, and at the same time, 
entirely sure, and believe they are the greatest. It is impossible 
otherwise. And it can’t be any other way, Dani, or there is no life. 


Nothing can be done. It’s a weird and crazy profession. Well, we 
finished the film. 


DANI By the way, did Eti edit it? 
VITEK I think I edited it, not sure. 
DANI But you continued seeing Meir and Eti? 


VITEK Yes. We saw each other quite alot. But it wasn’t the same, 
not a friendship like before. So, I finished the film, and the client 
loved it so much, they were so satisfied that they told GPS that they 
wanted only me to direct the next film. I got work on another film, 
but not a permanent job yet. 


DANI For the same client? 


VITEK No, adifferent company. And I started directing, film after 
film — for a few months. 


DANI Did you work as an employee or a freelancer? 


VITEK Istarted as afreelancer, but they quickly offered me the 
opportunity to become an employee. I worked alot with Aaron 
Witkin, who was an animator, because in these types of 
instructional films, there are alot of animations and technical 
explanations about how the body works and how the medicine 
works. Aaron was very talented and had many ideas. He was 
originally from South Africa, and the company’s owner, Meyer, was 
also from South Africa. At that time, I also met Ray, who was one of 
the company’s investors. He sometimes visited, and that’s how I got 
to know him. 


DANI South African, too? 
VITEK Yes. A South African mafia. 


DANI Did you become friends with Aaron? Did you become good 
friends? 


Aaron Witkin at work 


VITEK We became friends. There was never areally strong 
friendship, but there was closeness. I liked him very much and 
appreciated his talent. 


After a few months of working at GPS, they got me a work permit, 
and I was able to buy the house in Barnes. 


Maia on the right and Tamara on the left, by the street sign 


DANI 45 Melville Road. 


VITEK After a few months of work, I decided that how they worked 
and made films was not smart, and I told them I thought it could be 


done better. I offered them to give me a third of the company, and 
I would organise everything differently, and if not, I would leave. All 
the while, there were conversations with Aaron. He said, if you 
leave, I leave with you, we will start a new company together. 


DANI What kind of comments did you have? 


VITEK Idon’tremember the details, but Iremember Ihad 
a complete, precise structure of how we could do it differently. 


DANI Organizational or business? 


VITEK The whole system. How we would sell, how we would build 
the scripts. Acomplete system of how to make medical films for 
pharmaceutical companies. I had made several films, and they were 
all considered very good. I was suddenly very confident; I felt I could 
do it. And Aaron also thought I was the best in the world, and 
that’s it. We left. At first, they thought they might agree, but 
ultimately, they decided no, they were not interested. I could go. 
Aaron and I left and started anew company. Aaron came up with 
the name for the new company... 


DANI Medi-Cine. 


VITEK Medi-Cine. I was enthusiastic; it was afantastic name for 
such acompany, and we started working. At first, they said, listen, 
since we currently don’t have anyone else to direct the films, and we 
have afew more films lined up, you will make the films for us 
freelance until we find people to replace you. Okay. Good, it gave us 
some income, and we started working. Itried to sell films to 
pharmaceutical companies. I already knew these companies a little 
and went to talk to them. At the same time, I started renovating the 
house on Melville Road. We lived on the first floor, and the entire 
ground floor - all the essential rooms, you know, the kitchen, the 
living room — were under renovation. I took all kinds of people 
Iknew. The electrician, for example, was aguy who was an 
electrician in the film. These were serious renovations, we lifted the 


entire floor and replaced it with a new floor, all kinds of things like 
that. A month or two after Aaron and I left GPS, they came to us and 
said, no, you can’t work for us anymore, it’s too competitive. Too 
much competition. They’d found some guy to replace me. After 
that, I worked with him quite a lot, by the way. They said that’s it; 
we don’tneed you from today. And suddenly Iwas in such 
a situation with Aaron. Now, Aaron was quite rich from home; he 
had no problems, but we had no money. We had no income. I had 
a house, which we were in the middle of working on. We were in 
trouble. 


Vitek and Maia 


Dalia, Vitek, Maia and Tamara 


DANI Dalia was no longer working. 


VITEK No. We already had Maia, and very quickly, we also had 
Tamara, who was born in 1970. We were there in this house, and 
suddenly, we were in financial trouble. 


DANI You didn’t have any income? 
VITEK No, and Aaron was not willing to lend. 
DANI Did you rent an office? 


VITEK [think there was initially aroom at someone’s place on 
Regents Street. It almost didn’t cost us. 


DANI Because when I arrived in London, you were already in Russell 
Square. 


VITEK Yes. That was later. After the crisis, after Ray joined. In any 
case, there was a period, about a month and a half, when we were 
really poor. We would only eat spaghetti, Dalia and me. I asked the 
electrician who worked for me to pay him alittle late, so he said 


okay, and the next day he came with some guy, and they said, if you 
don’t pay right away, we’re going to beat you up. 


DANI Wow. 


VITEK I gave him a check on the spot, and he left, then I looked for 
money to cover the check. Aaron wasn’t ready to help; just then, he 
didn’t have money, and the person who helped me at that moment 
was Ari Avrahami. I never borrowed; that was the first and last time 
I ever borrowed money from anybody. I almost borrowed from you 
and Hanoch once in a different situation, but that was something 
else. Ari Avrahami gave me a few hundred pounds in cash, and it 
really saved me. 


DANI Did you have work? What film were you working on? 


VITEK There was no work. I tried to sell, but you know, it takes time 
to sell, weeks. Ihadn’t been able to sell anything yet. Aaron 
didn’t know how to sell at all; he didn’t do it. So, we had nothing. 
Nothing. Very scary. Then Ray, who was one of the investors in GPS, 
appeared. He had just sold a company of his, which was dealing with 
drug databases. He was a pharmacist by profession and had a lot of 
money. He came to us and said, listen, if you give me a third of the 
company, I will join. I will work with you and pay you a salary, you 
and Aaron, until we earn enough, and after that, you pay me back. 
Meanwhile, Ill take arisk; give me the third. Of course, we 
immediately agreed. We had no other way, and we wanted it too. 
Ray came as a businessman who knew what he was doing; he’d built 
and sold a company, and we had a good relationship. Ray found the 
office in Russell Square, in the basement, and we started working 
from there. Around that time, Iclosed the first sale, aseries of 
eighteen films. Fantastic deal. It was mainly animation, my idea. 
I met a doctor named Towers while working on another film; he was 
the most prominent expert in England on the sounds the heart 
makes. Auscultation. Many diagnoses can be made from these 
voices. Those who know how to do this can learn much about the 


heart just from the voices. 


DANI You also made a lot of money from publishing the Atlas and 
tapes later, right? 


VITEK Yes, yes, it was a huge thing. It was the first film and I sold it 
to abig English company called ISI. Imet the medical director of 
this company through work on a previous film I directed, and he was 
enthusiastic about the idea. They had heart medicine, and I knew 
the doctor, Towers, who was a great man. He was a kind of wizard, 
what he could understand only by listening to the heart... precisely 
what was going on there and what the problems were. The idea 
came to me since he told me about it, showed me many times, and 
let me hear it. He kept telling me, listen, the doctors today are 
entirely ignorant of this. They don’t know that a lot can be learned 
from this simple thing, and every doctor can learn it. I convinced 
the pharmaceutical company to make aseries of films about all 
types of voices. We divided it into eighteen films, each about ten 
minutes long. Almost all of it was animation. I worked with Towers 
on the scripts, and my big idea, which sold everything, was the 
Muybridge method. Muybridge was a famous English photographer 
who found a method of photographing things in motion by taking 
high-speed photographs one after the other. He influenced the 
whole world of photography and science. I was at his exhibition, and 
Iread that until then, until he took the pictures, no one knew 
whether when horses gallop, their fast gait, the legs go this way or 
that way... 


DANI Because it’s too fast. 


VITEK Too fast, you couldn’t see, and no one knew how it happened. 
When you take one picture, it is not enough to know. But it became 
crystal clear when he took a series of shots and slowed them down. 
And they also said that once you know, you’ve seen, you can see 
precisely what’s happening even in standard time, you already see 
it. This gave me the idea that when we make the films about the 


sounds, we will slow them down in a particular way, the sound itself. 
We will play it but in an artificial, technological way. 


Muybridge’s galloping horse 


DANI The technology already existed. 


VITEK Yes. The beginning of the technology. It was still very 
unusual at the time. There was a great guy in Camden Town, 
a musician called David Vorhaus, who had quite a famous electronic 
music band called White Noise. I became very friendly with him and 
asked him to help me. He worked with me on slowing down the 
sounds; we found some way to do it. My whole idea was to see and 
hear, with animation and sound, little by little, how these sounds 
sound in the heart and what happens inside the heart with the help 
of animation. It will move, and it will touch, and it will make this 
sound, and it will make this rustle. We will do it slowly and increase 
the speed until it is fast, and you will be able to hear it in a regular 
way and know, since you have already seen and heard how it 


happens. This idea excited them, and they agreed to make the films. 
There were two other nice anecdotes around this topic. One 
anecdote is that I had to pay baksheesh for this film. 


DANI A bribe. 


VITEK Ihad to pay abribe to the medical director of the 
pharmaceutical company, who really liked me and agreed to make 
the films. It was a big budget, and he knew he was saving me, so he 
said, listen, since this is a large and important expense, I want to be 
the scientific advisor for the films. He was also a cardiologist; 
it’s not like he didn’t know anything about it. You should give me 
the scientific advisor job. 


DANI At such and such a price. 


VITEK Yes. He said the price of a scientific consultant for all the 
films will be such and such, but Idon’t want it to be written 
anywhere. I want you to pay me this whole amount upfront and in 
cash. This is the condition. Without it, I won’t approve it. Letting 
you make these films without me knowing I could supervise would 
be too dangerous. And he did nothing. 


DANI Of course. 
VITEK And I said, okay. 
DANI He didn’t intend to do anything either; that was clear. 


VITEK I talked to Aaron and Ray. I told them we had no choice, and 
they said yes, we must pay him. Ray organised the money for me 
and put it in an envelope, and I arranged to meet him at the opera 
during the intermission. He lives in the north of England, and I met 
him there. 


DANI A lot of money? 


VITEK A lot. I don’t remember the amount, but it was alot. Like 
three months’ salary or so. I’dsay, in today’sterms, it was 


something like ten thousand pounds. Out of a budget of several 
hundred thousand pounds, it was asmall percentage but a lot of 
money for one person. So that’s one very unusual thing. Never 
happened to me before or after. The only time before that was when 
I left Poland, when Father gave me... 


Vitek, early 1970s 


DANI And you only gave half, yes. 


VITEK Here, I gave everything. The other thing was this guy, the pop 
singer who did the vocals for me, David. I would come to him in 


Camden with Towers, and we would work for hours on each sound 
together. Towers had to listen and decide and say it was okay. He 
knew in his head what these sounds sounded like and would also 
bring us recordings of authentic sounds. We would make a cleaner 
recording of these sounds and find away to slow them down 
artificially. It was hard work. Lots and lots of hours of work. The 
whole film was an adventure, but this guy, David, was a very, very 
handsome guy, and he had a great, very lovely girlfriend. At that 
time, they received an offer from afriend of theirs to go to 
California to participate in a pornographic film, and they actually 
went for two or three months. He was handsome, she was good- 
looking, and they were offered, come, we will pay you a lot, and you 
will be in a pornographic film. When he came back, he said to me, 
listen, this whole world of pornographic films is great. It’s so lovely, 
nice people, and you know, lots of sex. It’s great. Why don’t you 
direct a pornographic film? We can get you money and as many 
people as you want. So, I said, listen, I have no idea: how to do it? 
What to do? How does it work? I don’t know this world. All the 
pornographic films I’d seen, which were very few, were so terrible 
I have no idea what to do there. So he said, listen, I know why you 
don’t know. You are very talented; the reason you don’t know is that 
you never looked. When you have sex, you don’t see what you’re 
doing. So, we will organise an orgy here with some of our friends, 
and you will come and watch, and you will get ideas. But I was 
embarrassed, and Icouldn’t. Isaid, Ican’tdo it. I’mtoo 
embarrassed. And they never did, even though they were fully 
willing, and in some ways, to this day, I regret not trying. 


David Vorhaus 


Tel Aviv 1969-1971 


VITEK You said that after the production of “Ketchup”, Ehrenfeld 
did not want to give you any more money. I think you’d reached the 
point where you’ve decided to turn to the Cameri Theatre. 


DANI They decided, not me. But first, I will still talk about the 
period of “Ketchup”. Hilla, who was still in arelationship with 
Hanoch, went to Italy to study architecture. Hanoch made an effort; 
we already had some money from “Ketchup” and he visited her for 
a month or so. You know, he always kept an affection for her and 
tried, even after that, to establish some kind of relationship with 
her, but it was not asuccessful story. They didn’t fit so well, 
didn’t get along so well. She quickly found other men there and he 


ate himself with jealousy, of course, as usual with him. 
VITEK He knew she found others. 


DANI I think he knew, or was told, or suspected. I don’t remember 
exactly. He was constantly consumed with envy. Even if he 
wasn’t sure, he imagined. Anyway, Hanoch and I spent much time 
together then. We didn’t really connect with the actors; they were 
our employees, and there were no personal relationships. They were 
also five or six years younger than us. 


VITEK You didn’t become friends with Tiki Dayan either? 


DANI There were no personal relationships. Maybe a little. 
Iremember that Tiki had some gathering at her house, so she 
invited us, you know, along with everyone else. There was an age 
difference, which was significant at the time. We were already 
twenty-five years old, and they were twenty, just after the army. In 
any case, the show was successful; there was a packed audience, but 
six months later, I had to close for several reasons. First of all, it 
became terribly hot. I would cool, cool, cool before the crowd came 
in, then turn off the air conditioner and let the crowd in, but within 
ten to twenty minutes, it was unbearably hot again. People were 
sweating, walking out in the middle of the show. I couldn’t go on 
with it. The contracts with the actors had also been signed for only 
six months. Although we were invited to do several shows at the 
Jerusalem Khan Theatre and several other such respected places 
outside the city, Ihad to replace Tiki Dayan and Tuvia Tzafir 
because they were already busy with other things. Tiki was a very 
successful singer, and Tuvia appeared on TV and started to become 
an impersonator. There was another unpleasant thing. Not only did 
David not direct and drink our entire bar, but he also constantly 
asked for an advance. Every check had to be signed by Ehrenfeld, 
and Ehrenfeld, perhaps to annoy, refused to give it to him. He said, 
what happened? Why is he always complaining? Why is he 
constantly crying that he has no money? Why don’t you and Hanoch 


ask for advances? He played with it a bit. And I couldn’t give him, so 
I was also uncomfortable, because what did it really matter? It’s an 
advance. We already knew what the revenue would be. Towards the 
end, Hanoch wrote another series of sketches and songs, and we 
said, well, we’ll go out in the fall with a new play. Another satirical 
review. Hanoch decided that the name would be “Shampoo Queen”. 


VITEK The Shampoo Queen was Golda. 


DANI Yes. And the material he brought to us then, David Ehrenfeld 
and I, was about seventy or eighty per cent of what would later be 
“Shampoo Queen” at the Cameri. He added things, changed things, 
but the majority remained the same. In any case, as I told you, 
Ehrenfeld dropped out, and Hanoch and David started contacts with 
the Cameri Theatre. 


VITEK It was really important for Hanoch to be in the Cameri. 


DANI As it turns out, as Hanoch would say. But there was no choice 
either because Ehrenfeld said the material was not biting enough for 
his taste, and he did not want to invest. By the way, when “Shampoo 
Queen” was already running, about a year later, when the mess and 
shouting and the whole ordeal began, he said, wow, this is amazing, 
it is so biting, why didn’t you come to me? Anyway, Hanoch and 
David went to the Cameri. And Ihad avery hard time with it. 
Hanoch suggested that I join and said, let’s propose to the Cameri 
that you’ll be the stage manager. It was unacceptable to me. 
Completely. It’s a technical position; what is a stage manager? I also 
did the stage management in “You and Me” and “Ketchup” because 
these were poor productions, and we had no money, but that was 
not my main work or my interest. 


VITEK You were a partner. 


DANI Iwas the producer. The organizer. responsible for sales, 
advertising, production, everything. Why would Ibe the 
show’s manager? This is a purely technical position. Since Hanoch 


insisted, I still went to a meeting with Uri Ofer, who was then the 
administrative director of the Cameri. Right at the beginning of the 
conversation, he told me, you’ll come and start revolutions here? 
So, I continued the conversation politely but realised this was not 
the person; he didn’t understand. In short, Ididn’ttry at all. 
I looked for another job in newspaper ads. 


VITEK How did Hanoch take it? 


DANI There was no Cameri yet; in the meantime, it was up in the 
air. 


VITEK But he understood that you were looking for a job. 


DANI He understood that I was looking for a job, and he was also 
constantly looking for a job. He tried to write sketches and sell them 
to Pashanel, for example. We had to make a living. 


VITEK Sure, I understand. 


DANI I found a job for a draftsman through one of the ads. I went, 
and they gave me an examination, atest, with acouple of young 
architects, Edna and Rafi Lerman. Very pleasant people. So, they 
had a small office in a basement on Maharal Street. It was not far 
from where Wieseltier lived at the time because I remember we used 
to meet there. I started working, quickly succeeded in my job and 
got a responsible position. I also had satisfaction. I already told you 
that I liked this job because it would calm me down and fit my 
temperament precisely because it was technical. Then, I started 
getting more essential tasks, and it became fascinating because 
I would travel to some of the places. Travel to supervise, see, check, 
negotiate with clients. 


VITEK private clients? 


DANI No. We did not work with private clients at all. With the 
government, with the state. There was much work in the Sinai 
Peninsula. Lerman was the chief designer of the Sinai. But he also 


built all kinds of secret things and quickly began to hide me. Not to 
list me in the employee register because they would ask for all types 
of licenses. He understood that I was a bit of a risk. 


VITEK Because of the Communism. 


DANI Yes. But he just said screw them and didn’t put me on the 
register, and I would do whatever was needed. 


VITEK Do the work. 


DANI He built all kinds of buildings for the Mossad, for the Shin Bet 
(the Israel Security Agency), you know, they called it laboratories or 
offices. He also built schools. He sent me to the Sinai. And I flew 
there; I even gave him ideas on how to build shade sheds there. In 
short, it started getting quite interesting, and my salary also started 
to increase. At that time, Hadara was pregnant with Yaroni; he was 
born when I left for reserve service. They didn’t agree to release me 
because of some idiot commander, so I ran away. After the birth, 
I went to the City Officer and told them that I had to run away, and 
they made sure to let me go. 


VITEK Really? 


Hadara and Dani with baby Yaron, May-June 1970 


DANI It was not easy to care for the baby in the first period; we were 
completely inexperienced, and Hadara was worried. After the 
second birth, Racheli’s, everything was completely different, of 
course. 


Soon I will tell you about the crisis that I went through and the 
decision to go to England. But I’ll stop here for a moment. I want to 
tell you a little about Hadara’s parents. 


VITEK At that time, were you still working in their shop? 
DANI No. It didn’t suit me very much. 


VITEK What did you do in the shop? 


DANI First of all, I let Hadara’s father, Moshe, take rest breaks, go to 
a cafe, go shopping. And I also sold. Old women came and told me, 
I want two meters of this. I would measure out two meters, cut, give 
the cloth and take the money. I also arranged the display window for 
him. Until then, he would invite someone and pay him to arrange 
the display window; I would do it for him myself. Nicer than the 
previous guy. Some of the organising ability, drawing, was also 
reflected there. Not that I’m that much of an artist, but you know, 
order. Squares, or things like that. When I lived in their house, it 
was really interesting. I was suddenly living within a family. There 
was another son, Kobi, younger than Hadara, who had already 
married and did not live at home, and the youngest son, Efi, was still 
in school and living at home. I didn’t know such families before. 
Akind of petty bourgeoisie, provincial people. They came from 
aregion called Carpatho-Russian. It was a meeting point of four 
countries: Ukraine, Romania, Czech Republic, and Hungary. 


VITEK What language did they speak? 


DANI The parents spoke Hungarian, sometimes Romanian. But he, 
Moshe, when he had a stroke afew years later, suddenly started 
speaking only Czech because he had attended elementary school in 
Czechoslovakia. 


VITEK I remember that. He suddenly switched to Czech. 


DANI I was the only one who understood him then because Polish is 
similar, so Iwould translate. They were full of superstitions. 
Extreme superstitions of the craziest kind. If a pregnant woman 
looks at a dog, she will have a child with a dog’s head. And when we 
laughed, her mother said, in my village, a girl was born with the 
head of a pig because the mother looked at a pig. Giving a knife as 
agift, for example, is adisaster, all kinds of things like that. 
A mixture of Dracula and superstitions and fears, knock on wood, 
black cats and so on. And there was no book in the house. No 
culture, no art, nothing. 


VITEK Did they like you? Did they accept you? 


DANI They accepted me very nicely. 


The Leibowitz family (at Dani and Hadara’s wedding). From the right: younger 
brother Efi, mother Pnina, Hadara, father Moshe and middle brother Kobi 


Once a week, on Saturday evening, they would go to the movies. All 
of the family. Usually, it was at Moghrabi Theatre, and if the same 
movie was still playing, then it was at Pe’er Cinema. Kind of films 
for the whole family. They would eat unhealthy, fried, and oily food, 
but quite tasty. The mother, Pnina, would cook. She was literally 
a slave in the house, and he was the master. It shocked me. It was 


hard for me to accept that Hadara, Efi and Kobi, all three children, 
treated their mother like aslave. The father, too, of course. The 
father set the example. Like the worst possible slave. They 
didn’t help at all. No washing dishes, no throwing away the rubbish, 
nothing. They shouted and insulted her. 


VITEK Really? And what did you do? 


DANI I liked them both. They were good people. Simple, you know, 
but very pleasant, and I had a hard time with this behaviour. I had 
aterrible fight with Hadara, why don’t you help? Why don’t you 
wash the dishes after we eat? Why don’t you throw away the 
rubbish? That’s the minimum; she’s an old woman. Unfortunately, it 
remained so until the end of her life. Only in the last year of her 
mother’s life, when she was terribly ill, Hadara brought her to our 
home and took care of her. So somehow, she tried to pay her back. 
The mother loved the children and lived only for them. It was just 
unbelievable. She did everything for them and lived in panic and 
terror, in constant anxiety from their shouting. 


VITEK How was the relationship between them and our parents? 


DANI Very good, you know. And the opposite, too. That is, 
obviously, there could not be a common language because there was 
no common language. Although alittle Yiddish, they sometimes 
spoke to each other. But there was no common language because 
there was nothing to talk about. The only topics they could talk 
about were work, livelihood, buying a flat — stuff like that. 


VITEK You did the play when you lived there? Was that the time of 
“You and Me”? 


DANI Yes. 
VITEK And they came to the show? 


DANII don’t think so. It didn’t interest them. 


VITEK And Hadara came, and it interested her? 


DANI Yes. She would come with me, it interested her. She also 
identified and so on, but she didn’t take an active part. She 
didn’t come to every show, of course not. It was a time when I also 
spent many nights away from home, similar to what you did. I was 
not at home, and it caused tension. But it goes without saying 
because I was working in the theatre. It also lasted for many, many 
years. 


VITEK Did you help them a little at home? When you lived there? 
DANI Yes. Sure, Vitek, sure. I couldn’t not help them. 
VITEK Sure, that’s what I thought, what I imagined. 


DANI I couldn’t help it. I always threw away the rubbish and got up 
to help after eating. Pnina wouldn’t let me do much. No, no, 
unacceptable. But Isometimes did without asking. Of course, 
I helped. When I lived there, and also after that, when we would 
visit. Now, I’ll jump ahead a bit. During all the years when Hadara 
would come to our mother, even when Mother was younger, but also 
when she was already eighty-five, eighty-six, she never got up to 
help. 


VITEK You would get angry; you would be really angry. 


DANI Yes. Mother is old, and it’s difficult for her. Help with cooking, 
throwing away the rubbish, washing dishes, setting and clearing the 
table. She couldn’t. Racheli recently told me, I was brought up that 
way; I have to think about it consciously to do it. It’s not automatic 
for me. 


VITEK I always felt that Hadara had some kind of disease. That it 
was physical. She was just always tired or something and just 
couldn’t. Not only did it not occur to her, she also had no energy. 


DANI You’re right. 


VITEK I remember Hadara at our house with Mother. Mother was 
already old; Father was already dead. And Hadara came. She was 
lying on the couch, and you helped Mother, or I helped Mother. And 
Mother prepared, cooked, and Hadara never got up. And sometimes 
you asked her, Hadara, go, do. She was not able to. She had 
a problem. Even at your house, you did everything. 


DANI That’s not accurate; in certain periods, she did. I don’t want 
to be unfair. For example, right after the children were born, she 
actually had a lot of energy, and she invested in the children and 
took them places and took care of them, you know, you 
mustn’t exaggerate. But in general, you are right. She was always 
weak, or it seemed to her that she was weak. And yet she ran 
a household. There were times when I worked in the theatre, and 
I was not at home from morning until night. So, although there was 
no cooking at home, there was food, salads and things like that, and 
if there was cooking, then Iwas the one who grilled chicken or 
something. 


VITEK You also like to prepare things; you also prepare the food 
with Yael. Yael doesn’t cook, either. 


DANI Yes. And I have no problem with that, Vitek. That’s not my 
problem. I’mnot looking for equality in chores. Anyway, while 
working for Lerman, the architect, I continued to see Hanoch quite 
a lot. He moved to Ha’Yarkon Street, next to Igal Bursztyn. 


VITEK Flats side by side. I remember. 


DANI Their doors were across from each other. And then all kinds of 
interesting things started; we were in excellent and close relations 
at that time. We started a ‘Good Movie Club’ and screened movies 
every few weeks. 


VITEK With Igal? 


DANI Igal Bursztyn and several other people were also involved in 


this. We rented a projection machine. But in between, I remember 
a conversation. 


VITEK With Hanoch? 


DANI With Hanoch. I didn’t know yet that there was an agreement 
with the Cameri; maybe there wasn’t one yet. I told him, listen, 
let’s try to produce “Shampoo Queen” by ourselves. Like “You and 
Me”, which we managed to do without a penny. He said, no, David 
says there is a serious chance of doing it in the Cameri. And then 
I said, wait, but I’m your producer. He said, well, but we have no 
money. There is something serious and responsible here. I said, 
well, what can I say? You’re right. If this is your consideration. 
I would also like you to consider that I will produce it better than 
them. And he laughed. I was terribly offended by that. By this laugh. 
He later wrote to me that this laugh wasn’t about what I said but out 
of embarrassment. Because he was also terribly embarrassed by this 
conversation. 


VITEK And in the background was him going to the Cameri; that 
you wouldn’t do theatre together. 


DANI Yes. The relations began to cool. Here, Iwill read you an 
excerpt from my diary from that time. This is what I wrote: 


“My friendship with Hanoch - strange, good, makes me alittle 
restless. Until a few months ago, very close, all the time together. 
Then, it cooled down for almost a month. Now it’s better again, but 
not as close as it was. So different from the friendship with Janek. 
So many things are not said. Some kind of distance, a small but 
constant distance. Nothing is fully said.” 


This was, of course, only true at the time and changed later, but 
still, I want to tell you that towards the end of his life, when he was 
in a hospital in very serious condition, I would sometimes stay at 
night to watch over him. 


VITEK You stayed the night; did you sleep in a chair? 
DANI Yes, yes, I managed somehow. 
VITEK Not in a bed. 


DANI There was no bed. This was two or three weeks before his 
death. He got up to go to the bathroom, and I told him, I’ll take you. 
Because usually he would only allow Lillian or Hazirele to go into 
the bathroom with him. He wouldn’t allow anyone else. A nurse was 
something else, but only Lilian and Hazirele were allowed from the 
family. 


VITEK But he would allow it on the nights you were there. 


DANI So, listen, that was the first time Lilian and Hazirele 
weren’t there. It was me and a nurse. A nurse we hired. So he got up, 
and I said, I’ll take you. He said, no, no, no. She will take me. And 
I said something, Hanoch, come on? What is it? So he told me, Dani, 
we always kept this little distance between us; I want to keep it until 
the end. Do you understand? 


VITEK Yes. Very strange. 
DANI Not strange at all. Because I’m telling you... 
VITEK For me, it’s strange. This is surprising to me. 


DANI It didn’t surprise me at all. Because even though he told me 
details and things, I think he reached a stronger intimacy with you 
than with me. 


VITEK He told me everything. I never had a need or a reason to go 
into the bathroom with him, but there was an openness; he told me 
everything. 


DANI Yes. So even with me, he got to very intimate and very 
detailed things on all kinds of subjects. But let’s say, with Janek, for 
example, there was a possibility and willingness for a complete 


mutual sharing. Mainly with alcohol, you know, it’s also something 
that affects, gives some kind of stimulation. He didn’t have it. There 
wasn’t, Vitek, there wasn’tthat thing. In retrospect, I’m very 
pleased with this because it gave this friendship some weight. Some 
kind of amental need more than a physical animal need. So it 
didn’t bother me. When he told me that, towards the end, towards 
his death, I took it as a great compliment. 


VITEK And then this nurse took him to the bathroom. 


DANI And then the nurse took him. Having said that, you know, he 
was able to ask everyone to go out and ask me, Tracz, Tracz, how 
does one die? I mean, I have no doubt, I have no doubt that just as 
he was the closest to me, I was the person closest to him for... 
I don’t know, for thirty years, forty years. ’mnot counting you 
because you were in London. 


VITEK When you went to London, “Shampoo Queen” had already 
started? What was the situation? 


DANI “Shampoo Queen” had started. He invited me to rehearsals, 
and I came to see; we were still on close terms. I really liked the 
show; it was quite a leap forward for Hanoch. The big difference was 
not in the politics or sharpness of the text, but it was astep up, 
maybe even five steps up, in his quality as a poet, as a playwright. 


VITEK There were still sketches there. 


DANI Sketches and songs like “So There Are Still Beautiful 
Moments”, “Lick Brothers Lick”, and “My Dear Father, When You 
Stand On My Grave” — fantastic songs, special. 


VITEK Of course, I remember the songs. I didn’t see the show, but 
I heard the recordings. 


DANI The songs were the show’s strongest and most significant 
part. In any case, I was part of a group of people who would come to 
protect Hanoch, to look after him, at every performance. 


VITEK To keep him from what? 


DANI We were afraid he would get beaten. You remember the 
situation; the play was controversial, and they talked about it daily 
on TV and radio. During the first week, there was nothing, and then 
an article was published in “Yediot Ahronoth.” How dare the Cameri 
present such athing? Things like that, that it offends the war 
widows, and it became a national crisis. Everyone was talking about 
it: the Prime Minister, Moshe Dayan, and other ministers. 
I remember when the chief of staff was asked what he thought of 
the show, he said, I don’t know, but soldiers told me bring us the 
queen, and we’ll bathe her ourselves... It was completely crazy. 
People started shouting in the middle of the show. 


VITEK Yes, I remember the stories. 
DANI So, I was there, you know, to help him. 
VITEK Who else was in this group? 


DANI I remember Omri Nitzan, who was a soldier at the time and 
would especially come to every performance. There was a famous 
performance in Jerusalem, at the university in Givat Ram, which 
Iattended with the theatre. Some students started breaking the 
glass doors of the Wise Auditorium and throwing stones at the 
actors. I was there with him; he was my best friend. We attempted 
to continue after the Cameri management took down the show 
following the scandal and public pressure. David Ehrenfeld suddenly 
came back into the picture and offered us his financial help to 
continue presenting privately. At the same time, Zohar Levi, the 
composer of the show’s songs, suggested we hurry up and produce 
arecord in a professional studio while the musicians were still 
available. I took it upon myself to try and produce these two things. 
With the record, it went fast; we recorded at the “Israkol Studios” 
on Frug Street, financed by Ehrenfeld. I think it cost seven thousand 
liras. 
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The album cover of the songs from the play “Shampoo Queen” 
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As for continuing the show, we encountered difficulties. 
I approached all the theatres, all the venues in Tel Aviv that had 
a stage, but no one agreed. They feared riots. The only person who 
was sympathetic was the owner of the Deborah Hotel, where the 
Gordon Cinema was located. He was ultraorthodox, and the political 
turmoil did not concern him. But he had one condition: that we 
would not violate the sanctity of the Sabbath and that there would 
be no performances on Friday evening. Of course, we couldn’t agree, 
since that was the only day we could perform because on the other 
days the actors were busy with other shows. 


At acertain point, as Ihave said previously, the relationship 
between Hanoch and me grew cold, mutually. There is the letter 


I wrote to him in July 1971, before I went to London. 
VITEK Did he answer this letter? 


DANI He answered me in a letter much later. He did not reply to 
this letter. Ialso sent him the letter right before I left because 
I didn’t want answers; I didn’t want anything. This is what I wrote: 


“Hello, Hanoch. I’m sure you won’t be surprised to receive this 
letter. The whole thing has been stinking for a long time, and I can 
understand that none of us had the courage to make it clear, if 
that’s the right word. There’s no need to go into detail, explain, or 
accuse. As I know you, you will arrange it so that all justice remains 
on your side. In any case, I feel obliged to inform you that I am out, 
and in the situation that has arisen, it is clear that there is no talk of 
any cooperation between us in the future.” And on that occasion, 
Iwrote, “I heard you got sick again.” He constantly had balance 
problems at that time. “I wish you a speedy recovery. Dani.” 


VITEK That’s it? 


DANI I sent it to him. He didn’t answer, I didn’t expect an answer 
either and I went abroad. 


VITEK Didn’t you call to say goodbye? That was just it? 


DANI Nothing. Now, to tell you how I decided to go abroad, let’s go 
back a little. I was not able to support the family. Not adequately. 


VITEK You worked as a draftsman in a pretty good position. 


DANI I didn’t just sketch; I got asalary increase twice. But I saw 
that it was not enough. I came to Lerman and calculated with him 
how much Ineeded per month. I don’t remember the amounts 
anymore. I was earning six hundred, and Ineeded a thousand or 
something like that. 


VITEK Quite a lot more. 


DANI I told him, listen, you’re fine; I feel good here, and I know you 
appreciate me; you give me interesting jobs, but I can’t support my 
family. I end up in the red every month. I have to go begging to my 
parents, Hadara’s parents, to take out loans; it’s hard for me to last 
like this. So he told me, Dani, a thousand is not a reasonable salary. 
I pay the architect less. I pay five hundred for sketchers. I’m just 
making up numbers now, only relatively. I’m already paying you six 
hundred. I can give you a little more, but you won’t be able to reach 
athousand, not only with me but in this position; these are the 
salaries everywhere. Maybe your wife needs to start working or 
something? You know, there’s nothing to do. This is the situation. 
And I thought, Ya Allah, I seem to be successful; I am appreciated at 
work, I’ve reached the top salary in my field, but I cannot support 
the family. Then, I don’t know if I wrote to you and complained 
about the situation or you wrote to me on your own initiative, but 
you offered me to come to London and work with you. 


VITEK Yes. Iremember. I really liked the idea of us working 
together. 


DANI Yes. After I left London in “73, you wrote me a long letter in 
which you described how things developed. You explained in great 
detail what happened, how it happened, and that you did everything 
except ask your partners. 


VITEK Yes, I didn’t feel the need to ask them. 


DANI Yes, and you saw that there were roles that you needed and 
that I could fit into. By the way, I did not ask for a specific salary or 
anything. The economic side was not discussed at all. 


VITEK Iwas thrilled, and Ireally wanted us to work together. 
I always believed you had talent; I had no problem. 


DANI So, I got organised. Iannounced at work that I was going 
abroad. They tried to tempt me once again, adding another fifty liras 
to my salary, but Isaid, no, it doesn’t matter anymore because 


it’s not enough. By the way, Iwas honest with Lerman about 
everything that happened. I rented my flat to an American guy, 
Howard. I didn’t know English like you didn’t know English when 
you left, so I didn’t realise it then, but he must have been quite an 
exceptional man. It turned out he used to write sketches for Bob 
Hope. 


VITEK Yes? Really? 


DANI He gave me some memoir, and it appears there. He was an old 
Jew, you know, probably not so old if he could climb the eighty steps 
at 15 Melchett Street. But when I returned, I found a more orderly 
flat than I had left. Very beautiful and clean. Anyway, I rented out 
the flat; Mother and Hadara’s parents also helped alittle. By the 
way, that’s interesting, Vitek. Her parents were always “richer”, I say 
that in quotation marks, than our parents. 


VITEK Yes, they had a shop. 


DANI The shop, and they had a lot of cash. In retrospect, it turned 
out that they didn’t understand what was happening when the 
inflation started. They kept the money at home at 300 percent 
inflation. They had no provident funds, they had nothing. They 
ended up poor compared to our parents. Father was a junior clerk, 
Mother, asenior clerk, but with all the social support, high 
pensions, and simple life. Hadara’s parents were clueless; they 
didn’t know how to deal with the modern world. To settle income 
tax, he would buy winning lottery tickets; it turns out that there was 
such amarket. Whoever won, say, 5,000 liras sold it to people 
looking for a way to launder money for 6,000 liras. So he was in this 
market, you know? It was silly and not smart. He also couldn’t put 
money aside, save, because he was afraid. Like the Jews who tricked 
the Gentiles, you understand? That was in the nineteenth century, 
maybe the early twentieth century, and it was over; it just 
didn’t work anymore. 


VITEK So, they had financial problems. But before that, they helped 
you? 


DANI They always helped - more than our parents. 
VITEK Because they also had cash. 


DANI They would buy gifts and clothes for the children, and Pnina, 
Hadara’s mother, would bring food, she would buy at the market and 
bring it to us. They helped more than our parents. Our parents, on 
the other hand, knew how to live. They liked to go out and go on 
trips, you know, enjoy life. 


Dani in London 1971-1973 


VITEK So, you prepared for the trip; what was your feeling? That 
something fantastic is happening, something interesting? That you 
want it? 


DANI An extraordinary feeling. I was very pleased that I was going. 
Iwas done with Hanoch; the friendship was over, and there was 
already an estrangement with Janek. You know. Maybe we should 
expand on Janek here. The relationship with Janek had been on and 
off since we arrived in Israel, but we were still very close. Everything 
exploded because of the drinking, Vitek, only because of that. 
I appreciated and was interested in him; he was such a true friend. 
It blew up because of the drinking. It was impossible to talk to him 
when he was drinking; it was utterly destructive. He also had 
a physical breakdown. He would fall on the floor and fall asleep in 
the middle of a conversation, and it was impossible to understand 
what he was saying, just mumbo jumbo; his head was no longer 
working. 


VITEK I had never seen him in this condition. I was probably already 
abroad. 


DANI It was terrible. Hadara would still talk to him, even though he 
was drunk. He liked to talk for hours on the phone when he was 
drunk. And also when he came to our house. At one point, I said 
that the only help I could give him was to stop. I will always be there 
for him when he is not drinking; he can visit me, and I will come to 
him, but there can be no relationship when he is drunk. By the way, 
even before that, I introduced him to Hanoch because I thought it 
could be very interesting; there were topics he would talk about that 
were precisely suitable for Hanoch. 


VITEK It would have been interesting for both Hanoch and him if he 
had been able. 


DANI But he was... you know. 

VITEK He was difficult. 

DANI Out of concern, out of fear, out of misunderstanding. 
VITEK Yes. Did Hanoch talk to you about him? 


DANI Yes, but Hanoch couldn’t see Janek’s merits because he 
didn’t really know him; he could only believe my stories. Look, he 
had the Holocaust story; there was no escaping it. In 1971, he 
visited me in London for a few days. He came and said, I ran away 
from home. It turned out that he took the key with him, and his wife 
couldn’t enter the flat. He forgot, not on purpose; he didn’t think 
about it. And there were terrible things, Vitek. He was terribly 
drunk. By the way, I would help him financially all the time, even 
when I was no longer talking to him. He was in a terrible situation; 
his wife threw him out of the house, he was not working, and he 
only received a small disability allowance. So, I would help, but not 
give him money; I would pay for things. I rented him a room for six 
months when he received a public rental option from the Jerusalem 
municipality; I bought him furniture, a refrigerator, things like that. 
I didn’t lend, and I said it wasn’t aloan, but I never gave him any 
money. 


VITEK Because he was drinking, yes. 


DANI He had days without, sometimes weeks without alcohol. He 
tried, he occasionally tried. He was being treated at a special clinic 
in Ramat Gan, and I signed something saying I was responsible for 
him. I would visit him every day. Four weeks later, he ran away and 
went drinking. He once came to me in pieces, and I put him in 
a hotel. It took him a week to recover. I took a private doctor who 
treated him. 


VITEK Really? 


DANI A doctor who went there and gave him injections because he 
had hallucination attacks, all kinds of horrible, horrible things. So, 
it was completely over. You know, we had times when we were very, 
very close, long conversations about how much we trust each other 
and how deep a friendship it is that will never end. It kept him busy; 
it was important to him that he had a friend who understood him 
and was willing to listen to him, and he always offered me the same. 
But the alcohol, the alcohol made it unbearable and hopeless. He 
destroyed himself, Vitek. He destroyed himself. 


Janek 


VITEK Oh, Janek. It makes your heart ache; the heart really aches. 


DANI Then there was nothing to keep me in Israel anymore. Rachel 
wasn’t born yet, Yaroni was small, I wanted to learn English... By 
the way, I want to tell you that I didn’t travel thinking I would 


immediately get ajob with you. You wrote - I will help you find 
a job, and in time, we will find you a position in the company. 


VITEK Oh, I don’t remember. 


DANI Something like that. Because right after I arrived in London, 
I met with the architect Jacob Blacker; he was looking for a Hebrew- 
speaking draftsman. 


VITEK Oh, because he did the museum in Jerusalem for Aaron 
Witkin. 


DANI So, it’s not like Icame to work with you, and you booted me 
out. This was not the case. 


VITEK Yes, yes, I remember. 


DANI I came to London, and you tried to help me with various 
things. The work at Jacob Blacker started quite quickly. We rented 
a house in Golders Green - an entire house at avery good price 
from ultra-Orthodox Jews. I found it through the Jewish Chronicle. 
In short, I’ll just tell you, all in all, the time in London was a good 
memory for me. An interesting adventure, and if it weren’t for 
Hadara, I wouldn’t have gone back. I was on track to stay in London. 
I had a good job at Abbott Howard’s. 


VITEK Who is Abbott Howard? 


Dani at Abbott Howard's offices 


DANI The architects I worked for after Blacker sacked me. It was the 
only workplace that ever sacked me. Iwas very offended but 


accepted it because I did not meet his expectations. My English was 
not good enough, and some things needed English. He was 
unhappy, and at some point, he told me, Dani, we must say our 
goodbyes, and I found myself without a job. Aaron again helped me 
and found me ajob with amore distant friend of his, Abbott 
Howard. The office was by Hanover Square, close to Oxford Circus. 
Very pleasant place, very good; Iwas quite satisfied there. My 
English had already improved too. 


VITEK And what happened to us with work? What happened there? 


DANI You informed me within a few months that it was impractical. 
That you can’t. 


VITEK You didn’t start working at all. 


DANI Never. Except for one anecdote, when you invited me to 
a shooting. You were looking for someone to film breathing, the 
chest rising and falling. It ended in heartbreak. 


VITEK Oh, I don’t remember that. 
DANI My chest wasn’t big enough. 
VITEK Oh, yes. 


DANI So, you invited a model. I think an Israeli girl, who was the 
producer, called a modelling company, and Apollo arrived. Apollo. 
Unusually handsome. You didn’t want to insult me, so you said, 
we'll film his chest, but your head... and he was simply Apollo. After 
that, he had a very earnest, professional conversation with me. Who 
is your agent? Who do you work for? Very seriously. He thought 
I was a model, too. 


VITEK So that means this was back in Medi-Cine time. 


DANI Yes, of course it was Medi-Cine; you had a company. Right 
after I got to London, you, Ray, and Aaron invited me to some 
restaurant on the Kingsway somewhere, a very good restaurant. We 


sat, laughed, talked. You translated everything for me; Aaron spoke 
a little Hebrew, so you know. Yes. Medi-Cine. But wait, let’s go back 
a bit. How did you establish Medi-Cine? 


VITEK Yes. I started the company with Aaron; we were in trouble, 
then Ray came and said, I’ll give you money, and we started. We 
rented an office in Russell Square, and our first employee was a girl 
named Dana. She was a film editor. I knew her as an editor, but she 
started working with us as asecretary. The office itself was 
a basement. Very cheap. Two rooms. One larger room where the 
three of us worked and a smaller room where Dana sat and tried to 
write letters on a typewriter. She didn’t really know how to do it; 
these things would take her a lot of time. And what did we do? We 
were trying to sell a film. Everyone tried in their own way, and 
eventually, I managed to sell the eighteen films. And really, even 
later, I sold and directed the films. Almost all of them, almost to the 
end. In the end there were several times I asked someone else. 


DANI But sales was supposed to be Ray’s job, right? 


VITEK Well, yes. He was abusinessman and asalesman, but he 
didn’t do that. He tried but didn’t do it. It turned out that I had 
a phenomenal talent for sales. I was really good. Ray used to call me 
The Silver-Tongued Pole. 


DANI Aaron said you turned out to be a genius at demanding high 
prices like phone numbers. Suddenly, it turned out that the higher 
the price, the more successful you are in selling. 


VITEK Yes. I quickly grasped the whole idea of how to convince. 
I always had many ideas about what kind of film I should make and 
why this film would be good for sales. I was really good at it. And 
I also knew how to ask for a lot of money. I would smell how much 
money they had and get it. 


DANI So, you guys made it straightaway? There was a lot of money, 
the office grew? 


VITEK In a very short time, we grew and became the largest medical 
film company in the world. Much bigger than GPS, the company 
we’d left. We made many films, many. I also made films in America 
all the time. 


DANI You sold films to clients in America? Did you go there? 


VITEK Yes, big films. Iwent to sell in America, in France, and 
around Switzerland. Isold, Aaron, with awhole team, made the 
animations, and Ray ensured all the money was in order. That’s it. 
That was the arrangement. And it started to be very successful. We 
got the first project, which was so profitable that we already had 
a good foundation. By the way, these films were very successful; 
they are still used today. Good tutorial videos. It turned out that 
I’m really good at these kinds of films. There were films with actors, 
there were films in the studio, with stories, you know, all kinds of 
things. 


DANI Only you directed? 


VITEK For a long time, only I directed. So, we started making good 
money, and travel and restaurants began. You know, the situation 
improved alot. Our house in Barnes was made beautiful, and 
a friendship began with Ray. 


DANI Closer than with Aaron? 


VITEK Yes. Aaron was a good person, but not very interesting. Ray 
was acomplicated and difficult person; over time, I learned he was 
also mean, but interesting, complex, and energetic. He lived outside 
London with his family. I knew his wife and children and liked them 
all very much. We would often travel to visit them, and they would 
come here. We became very close. With Aaron and his wife, it 
worked out less. Aaron’s wife was a very beautiful woman, a model 
from South Africa, but she didn’t like us. Something didn’t work 
there. So with them, who were actually our neighbours in Barnes, 
the relationship was not strong. Still, we would, of course, see each 


other from time to time, you know, everything was correct, but not 
close. 


DANI How did you even get to Barnes? Why did you buy a house 
there? 


VITEK Even before we founded the company, while working at GPS, 
I met Dr Robinson; you probably remember him. 


DANI Yes, the one who would put his ear in your mouth to hear. He 
said, why listen through a stethoscope? You must hear in the ear, 
through the mouth; the mouth is the closest. 


VITEK Yes. He would do unusual things, but always for good 
reasons. He later became our family doctor. A talented person and 
a wonderful doctor. At that time, he helped me with the films as 
a consultant, and I became very friendly with him. I would go to him 
alot to work on scripts, and he lived in Barnes. We worked on 
a fascinating film about how the nervous system works. The nerves 
and the brain. It was very complex, with a lot of animation, and he 
helped me learn the subject. He was a fabulous explainer. Because 
of the visits with him, I got to know Barnes, a neighbourhood very 
different from Hampstead, south of the river, another world. When 
we started looking for a house, I saw an ad in The Times for a house 
in Barnes, for a much cheaper price than all the other houses around 
North London. I went to see it and liked the house very much, and 
since I already knew Barnes a little, we decided to buy. By the way, 
at that time we received our English citizenship. There was a law 
then: if you worked for four years and lived in the country for six 
years, you could apply for citizenship. We asked, and a detective 
came to our house to check on us. He was a lovely person. He was 
called Detective Inspector Barlow, and there was a TV show at the 
time whose hero was called Detective Inspector Barlow, so it was 
kind of funny. He asked us many questions, and one of the 
questions he asked Dalia and me separately was, do you love your 
wife? And Dalia, do you love your husband? Then he wrote it down. 


You know, to know that this was not a fictitious marriage. Well, he 
saw that we had children. That we get along. In the end, I gave him 
aride into town, and it turned out that he is very interested in 
animated films; we had apleasant conversation. We got the 
citizenship, and suddenly I felt that many things were in place: the 
girls, the home, the work, the citizenship. I think that’s when 
I suggested you join, come. We were in touch all the time. Not very 
strong, but in touch. 


DANI We corresponded regularly. 


VITEK Yes. And [realised that you were in trouble and things 
weren’t going so well for you, and I liked England very much, so 
I said, come, it’s beautiful here. I thought I could really help you and 
it would be fine. And then you came. In the beginning, there was 
a period when you lived with us. 


DANI A month. 
VITEK A month. And there, too, some tensions started. 
DANI It was very difficult. 


VITEK Between Dalia and Hadara. It was about finances as far as we 
can remember; maybe I don’t remember correctly. 


DANI Idon’tremember everything either, but we’ll try to 
remember. | arrived in England. I wasn’t sure what I was going to do 
yet. I knew there was a possibility of working as a draftsman, but 
you kept writing that you wanted us to work together. 


VITEK Yes. I really wanted it. 


DANI On the other hand, you didn’t promise anything. So, it’s not 
that I came and you failed to keep your promise. But there were two 
strange, or shall we say, difficult things that happened right after we 
arrived. The first thing was that Dalia and Hadara did not get along. 


VITEK What was it based upon? You don’t remember. 


DANI I think it was based upon everything. It was mutual. From 
both directions. And you know, we, me and you, kind of tried to 
ignore it. We saw what was happening, and at the same time, we 
had no control over it. We also didn’t want to fight with our wives. 
The situation was quite clear, quite understandable to me. 
Idon’t blame you for taking sides or not defending us; that 
wasn’t the problem. Due to this situation, I immediately started 
looking for a flat. It made things a little difficult for me because 
I didn’t know English at all, and Hadara was carrying eighteen- 
month-old Yaroni in her arms. You were working very hard, you 
couldn’t travel with me, so Itravelled alone or with Hadara, on 
public transport, and then I would stutter in English. It was all a bit 
complicated, and you couldn’t help. But that wasn’t the problem 
either. There was something that happened that really, really 
surprised me, on the verge of being shocked. You weren’t cordial or 
warm; you didn’t welcome me nicely enough. 


VITEK You? Personally. 


DANI Yes. You were busy at work; you had your own things. And I, 
you know, I didn’t have a friend. There was someone who welcomed 
me as abrother. Okay, afamily member. You tried to help, and 
sometimes I went to the city with you, took aride, and we talked 
abit. But all the time, there was some _ distance that 
I didn’t understand. I also had some expectations. I was in a weak 
and difficult situation; I didn’t know the language, I didn’t have 
a flat, and the women didn’t get along, so I was under pressure. 
I had to run away from your house as soon as possible. I even wrote 
somewhere... 


VITEK In a diary? 
DANI Yes. It will be difficult. It will be hard for you to hear. 


VITEK No, don’t worry, Dani. Along time has passed, and 
everything worked out. 


DANI This was written on October 22, 1971, less than a month after 
I arrived: 


“I remember the first thought that came to my mind after I calmed 
down a bit (this happened probably five or six days after I arrived): 
Is this man really my brother? It was like an axe blow to the head; 
this whole show is really dreadful. So far not the best; I am entirely 
lonely. From Hadara, I have no help; and it’s better not to talk about 
Vitek. I don’t know anyone, and it will probably be difficult for me 
to meet interesting people. So what to do? Get through the year, 
learn some English and go back? Kurwa ma¢! (son of a bitch!) “. 


DANI I don’t remember if you were at my house in Golders Green. 
VITEK Yes. Of course, I was. 

DANI A real house, you know, two floors. 

VITEK I remember - such a lovely house. 


DANI Later, Alex Egor, the photographer, moved into one of the 
rooms and shared in the rent. Thanks to him, we also have beautiful 
pictures from that period. Downstairs was aliving room, dining 
room, kitchen, and garden, and there were three bedrooms upstairs. 
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London 1971. Dani on the right with Yaron, Vitek on the left with Maia on his 
left and Tamara on his right 
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Yaron against the background of the street sign at a house in Golders Green 


VITEK Yes. Compared to Israel, it’s a palace. 


DANI An actual villa with agarden and so on. I got it for an 


excellent price. I used to take the tube to work in Percy Street, do 
you remember where the offices were? 


VITEK Sure. I remember exactly. I even remember the door. On the 
right-hand side, as you walk towards Tottenham Court Road, 
upstairs, on the first floor. 


DANI Exactly. Near the alley. There was arecord shop where you 
would go, and a good coffee place on the corner. 


VITEK It was a great place. 


DANI In any case, you tried to help me. In the letter you wrote after 
I had already returned to Israel, you wrote that you tried, that you 
don’t understand what happened, you tried to get close to me, and 
I rejected you all the time, and I didn’t want any closeness. From 
the start. I’m already jumping ahead abit and telling what you 
wrote to me, how you saw it. But there was an incident that I am 
mentioning now because it affected me deeply. I found the house in 
Golders Green, and you took me there in the car. 


VITEK I remember, I remember. 


DANI And then you said, while we were still at your house, wait. I’ll 
give you things for the house, things we have two of, and you started 
taking things out. Dalia began to shout at you that she won’t allow 
it. And there was even some shoving between you. You wanted to 
give me aset of knives with wooden handles, not something 
expensive. 


VITEK No, of course not. 


DANI You had better knives, you know, you had a lot. You wanted to 
give me the knives and some saucepan or something, really small 
things. And she wouldn’t let you. There was some shouting, and we 
drove off. And that’s it. But it’s not just this incident. From the 
beginning, there was something... you were self-absorbed, you 
didn’t talk to me enough, you weren’t there. I would run away from 


you, go to the room. We lived with you in a tiny room, with a crib for 
Yaroni, and I was so uncomfortable that I would run away to the 
room, lock myself in and read books. After that, you met with me 
once or twice. You helped me, through Aaron, to find ajob and 
explained that Dalia was under pressure and afraid that I wanted to 
stay with you permanently. You told me you don’t understand; all of 
Dalia’s behaviour this month had been because she suspected we 
were planning to stay with you. Then she would have no life and no 
privacy and nothing, and I couldn’t explain it to her, and that’s it. 
This is what Iremember. That Iwas shocked by you. You were 
a stranger; I didn’t know what even connected us. You did not meet 
my expectations about how to welcome me and how to behave 
toward me. Blacker fired me in February, and I didn’t work until May 
1st, which is two months. But I went to Paris at the same time. 
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Dani and Hadara while pregnant with Racheli 


VITEK With Hadara and the children? 


DANI With Hadara and Yaroni. Racheli wasn’t born yet. Hadara was 


pregnant, in the seventh or eighth month. 


In Paris, we met Lutek, who welcomed us very, very nicely. He 
suggested we sleep in his flat, but I refused, and we rented a hotel 
room near him. He and Magda hosted us and showed us things. Ela 
Sternlicht from Walterowcy was also there. I had a good time. Very 
pleasant, and Ieven considered staying longer, but in the end, 
I returned, and on May 1st, I started working for Abbott Howard. As 
far as Iremember, it was also through Aaron Witkin, but I’m not 
sure. 


VITEK It makes sense that it was through Aaron. 


DANI Two weeks later, Racheli was born. She was born in a hospital 
in Hampstead. I took Hadara there, and Alex Egor, who was still 
a sub-tenant with us, stayed to look after Yaroni. Hadara’s mother, 
Pnina, came especially from Israel to help, which made it easier for 
us. 


Dani and Racheli, 1972 


Working at Abbott Howard was very good in every way. They were 
incredibly pleasant people, a couple of young architects. The work 
was interesting, and I met lovely young guys there. Suddenly, 
I started being invited to parties and so on. At one point, Abbott 
suggested that I take a professional course, after which I would be 
entitled to sign programs like an architect. And he said that my 
salary would also increase, and he would have many more jobs to 
give me. At that time, my English was already much better, and 
I already had a work permit, so things seemed to be working out, but 
then Hadara came to me and said, we’re done. We’re returning to 
Israel. Yaroni was three years old. We sent him to kindergarten, and 
he returned crying because he didn’t understand a single word. 
There was no Hebrew kindergarten. She said, I have to go back. We 
have to go back. In the meantime, I had reconciled with Hanoch 
through letters, which I will read to you later. Although I did not 
return to the theatre at that stage, Hanoch was doing “Chefetz” at 
the Haifa Theatre at the same time, I did return to the Lermans, 
who were waiting for me terribly. 


VITEK I remember that along the way, there was an attempt, that 
I made an attempt, that you would work for us. 


DANI There was not one second of such an attempt. 


VITEK There was, for sure, Dani. Maybe you weren’t aware. I wanted 
you to work for us, and Aaron and Ray said no. If he comes, and 
it’safamily, there won’tbe equality, which will spoil the 
relationship. We cannot agree to this. They said, if you want, then 
leave us. 


DANI Well, Vitek, here is aletter from 1973, two years after this 
whole story, in which you tried to explain the entire thing. 


VITEK You were already back in... 


DANI I had already been in Israel for a while. We’ll stop now; we'll 
come back and discuss this topic. I’m a little sorry that I read what 


Iwrote in the diary, because it’s very difficult, but that’s what 
I thought at the time. 


VITEK Ihave no problem with that, Dani. At all. I think Ialso 
understand that you saw yourself as my friend, and I didn’t feel it. 
I didn’t think we were friends, Dani. You were my brother, but we 
had no friendship. We had no relationship at that time. I left Israel 
and hardly knew you, and then Iwas in England, you know, we 
didn’t really have a close relationship. We had letters, I had a bit of 
empathy from Walterowcy, and so on, but for a long time, there was 
no actual contact. I saw you as a brother; you were important to me, 
and I wanted to help, but Ididn’t see us as close friends. That 
wasn’t there. 


DANI Well, I had other expectations. 
VITEK So that’s it. That was part of it. 


DANI I would write to you, I read to you earlier, how I wait for your 
letters. 


VITEK Yes, I remember letters, but I don’t particularly remember 
what we wrote in those letters. I think there was some other 
expectation here, you know, maybe part of it is an older brother, 
I don’t know how it was. But you went to another world that I knew 
nothing about. And in all my last years in Israel, you had nothing to 
do with anything I did. We were two completely different people, 
and nothing special connected us except... you know. 


DANI Ialso interpreted your offer that Icome to England 
differently. 


VITEK My proposal, according to what I remember... 
DANI Come, let’s be friends, do things together... 
VITEK I wanted you to work with us. 


DANI Yes. 


VITEK I immediately asked the company that you come to work and 
suggested a specific job. And I think I also talked to you about it, 
and you said yes, that you were interested. Iremember the 
conversation. Iremember the conversation with Aaron and Ray; 
they said, under no circumstances do we agree to have someone 
from the family come here - neither yours nor ours. There are three 
of us; if someone comes here in an important position, the equality 
between the three of us will be broken. 


DANI Well, we’ll talk about it. 


VITEK I told you they wouldn’t allow it, and you were very angry. 
I remember it very well. 


DANI Yes. 

VITEK When I told you that I wanted you to work... 

DANI And this happened during the first month? 

VITEK You were angry, and it didn’t seem right to you. 

DANI It happened during this first month I was staying with you? 


VITEK I think it happened at the very beginning. My whole plan was 
for you to come and immediately start working with us. 


DANI Yes. That could be. 
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London 1972-1973 


DANI So, as I said, my beginnings in London were awful. At some 
point, I also fought with Alex Agor, the photographer, who had 
rented a room in our house in Golders Green, and thanks to him, we 
have beautiful photos from that time. 


He was a lousy tenant who left things dirty, messy. I’m not sensitive 
to that stuff, and Ididn’t care much, but Hadara nagged me 
incessantly. She kept talking against him, egged me on terribly, and 
I blew up at him at some point. After that, I had a guilty conscience 
because he wasn’t abad guy. You know, with these things you 
sometimes have to draw aline, some boundary, between you and 
your wife’s claims, or the relationship between your wife and the 
world. You’re in trouble if you walk around with your eyes shut and 
back up every craziness your wife has. Both morally and mentally. 
So, Itook the fight with Alex to heart because you know - 
he’s messy; but I’m messy too. These were small, petty things, and 
it was inappropriate for me to be angry about them. But I did it, and 
he left, and in revenge he didn’t pay various bills. 
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A photo taken by Alex Agor at Vitek’s house. From the left: Tamara, Vitek, Maia, 
Dani and Yaron 


Anyway, things changed when I started working at Abbott Howard. 
The salary was much better, the financial situation improved, and 
we bought acar. Although I didn’t have a driver’s license, Hadara 
drove, but it made our life a lot easier, especially when Racheli was 
born in May 1972, and we now had two children. By the way, it was 
a Renault 4 that Efi, Hadara’s brother, travelled especially to bring 
to us from Holland. The price difference justified the trip. The 
steering wheel was indeed on the left, the opposite of the English 
method, but Hadara managed, and it was cheap. We also moved to 
a much nicer area, Camden Town. The son of the ultra-Orthodox 
landlord, who liked me, informed me that they had decided to do 
a significant renovation and rent the house for a much higher price, 
which I could not afford. He again took me on a tour and showed me 
some cheaper flats in various places. They had hundreds of flats. 


VITEK He was an estate agent. 


DANI Not just an agent; they owned the flats. Of the flats he 
showed me, I liked the one in Camden Town the most. 84 St. 


Augustine Street. 
VITEK I remember that flat well. 
DANI Druks lived there later on. 


VITEK Yes, Iremember that Druks lived there, and you had lived 
there too. I remember going up some stairs... 


DANI Yes. A flat with two large rooms and akitchen. The only 
problem was that although the bathroom was private, you had to 
leave the flat and cross ashort hallway to get to it. But it 
didn’t bother us much. There was also an attic in the flat, which we 
rented to some girl, and after that, Hadara’s brother Efi came and we 
let him live there. The area was quite unique, next to a lovely 
community garden, Camden Square. There was a sign that read: 
POWER TO THE PEOPLE. You remember, there was atime when 
that was the slogan. The community itself and the tenants who were 
around took care of the garden, and there were vegetables and fruits 
and a playground for children. It was very special. There were also 
many Greek shops in the area that sold hummus, tahini, olives, 
special breads, you know, things I was used to and loved from Israel. 
Everything was very nice there. The tube was too far, so I would take 
abus. Two stops to Camden Station, and from there to Oxford 
Circus and walk to Hanover Square, to the office. We also started to 
make some connections with people then, for me through work and 
for Hadara through the neighbours in the area. They invited us, and 
we began to invite them. Hadara’s brother was also in London, 
which was nice too. 


Right: Hadara, Dani and Hadara’s brother Efi in London 


Hadara in London, 1972 


VITEK We used to meet during that period, I remember. 


DANI We rarely met. I remember when Mother and Father came, 
they lived with you and also stayed with me for a few nights. In front 
of them, we acted as if everything was fine. They didn’t know that 
we were distant from each other - social distancing, as they say 
today. There were not many meetings between us, neither social 
gatherings nor one-on-one. At that time, I wrote a letter to Hanoch. 
I don’t remember exactly what I wrote, but something like —- now 
that Isee things in proportion, I don’t understand what we were 
fighting about. I didn’t know then that I would return to Israel, so 
I didn’t have any plans, you know, just let’s correspond. Then he 
answered me with a very nice letter. Very nice. I will read it to you: 


“4.7.72, Hello Tracz 


“It’s been along time, not to mention the period after your letter 
arrived, that I also want to write to you and say that the time has 


come to forget the strange quarrel and that its price is in no way 
proportionate with its causes, but for some reason, I avoided writing 
it until this day. The fact that you were the first to pick up a pen 
proves once again that you are a little more of a mensch than I am. 
Anyway, your letter seems to have been requested by me, and it 
makes me as happy as your previous letter, from exactly a year ago, 
left me stunned. Because what happened a year ago? Our relations 
reached alow point in terms of business and the personal level. 
When one thing affected the other. Analysing the reasons is not 
interesting because it seems that the situation was such that any 
reason could be used as grounds for aquarrel. We reacted to 
a situation where our failure, our joint failure! To re-establish the 
business took its toll on our personal relationship, and every little 
thing served as an excuse for anger. I don’t think for a moment that 
I behaved properly. Ithink Iwas petty and mean. But, in my 
defence, I can at least say that when the tension arose between us, 
and I was definitely aware of it, I tried to wait quietly until it passed. 
This seemed to me the most logical way.” 


I will just say that it was indeed characteristic of him to stay away 
when there was tension. Not to blow anything up and confront, but 
rather stay away. 


He goes on to write: 


“What’s more, even under ideal conditions, there is nothing more 
natural than ups and downs in relationships between close friends. 
As you remember, there was already a similar case during the My 
Master and the Dog period.” 


My Master and the Dog is what we called the play “You and Me and 
the Next War”. This is alittle anecdote. Hanoch once asked me, 
what do you do in this office at your parents’ place? I said that I pick 
up the phone and say, “You and me, hello.” So he said, how can you 
say you and me? Maybe it’s a he (the second person in Hebrew is 
gender-specific), perhaps the person talking to you is aman? How 


will he respond to that? So at least say he and me and her. We 
started playing with it, and he said, who are you anyway? You are 
nothing; you’re a dog. Ah, so it should be - you and the dog, that is 
“you and me” is “you and the dog”. But to you, excuse me, I’m not 
“you”... lam “Master”. So, “My Master and the Dog”. That’s how it 
concluded. My Master and the Dog. 


He goes on: 


“As you remember, there was already a similar case during the ‘My 
Master and the Dog’ period, which came to anatural conclusion 
after a while. The fact that business flourished at the time prevented 
us from imagining a drastic step. The failure in business also did not 
seem to me like the end of the story, despite the discouragement 
that took hold of us. Perhaps we should have waited for the 
objective conditions to present another opportunity. But when the 
demon appeared in you, you had your own solution to the tension. 
Cut, sever, burn. And maybe from an absolute logical point of view, 
you were right; you cut, you cleared the area. But you also cleared 
the area of people, leaving me in the position of an elusive fox 
hiding in a hole and not having the courage to tell the truth. You 
may believe me when I tell you that your letter left me stunned. 
I could see no just proportion between a close relationship such as 
ours, for some five years, and such asudden severance. Nothing 
could have justified it in my eyes. After all, if you had done 
something much more serious to me than this petty tension, 
I would have thought a thousand times before I would have written 
such a letter.” 


By the way, quite a lot of things are erased. He wrote and erased. 
VITEK Erased so that it was impossible to read underneath. 
DANI Impossible to read. And so it continues: 


“And actually, maybe I’mwrong, and Ican’t blame you for that 
letter because I know you were in a situation where you were forced 


to do a poignant self-reflection. I could understand you, but it was 
hard for me to come to terms with it. I’m writing this to you in light 
of what you mentioned - that you interpreted the fact that 
I didn’t answer you as a personal insult.” 


Thad written to him that there is no greater insult than him not 
answering me. 


“As much as I wanted to respond, I didn’t know how. Be assured that 
I did not remain indifferent, and the blow did its job. I would still 
like to be completely frank and talk about one of the possible 
reasons for what happened. By the very nature of my work, it 
involves a certain amount of personal prestige. We are all wise and 
know that this thing is trivial, ephemeral, and useless; at the same 
time, few people escape the corruption it causes. This worried me 
and worries me all the time, especially today, after “Chefetz’.” 


It was right after the “Chefetz” premiere. Huge success. Review, 
money, commercialism. Oded Kotler directed it at the Haifa Theatre. 


“I don’t know to what extent I sinned the sin of vanity with you. 
Even in aclandestine way. I don’t think so because I certainly 
couldn’t act up before you. But maybe I’m wrong, and you surely 
know it better than I do. In any case, if it happened, I ask for your 
forgiveness. I would very much like to think that this reason was not 
among the factors of our falling out. Finally, I will have you know 
that even though your letter came out of nowhere as a complete 
absurdity, I could not even be angry with you or hate you. My 
attitude towards you from that time to this day has not changed at 
all, and the time that has passed seems like a suspension of time for 
these letters, as a mistake that’s been corrected. This has been the 
most sentimental letter Ihave ever written in my life. Areal 
embarrassment. [hope that with this letter, one of the most 
unfortunate affairs in the history of mankind has come to an end. 
The objective distance between us may be shortened, and as 
a subject, I will have no problem sitting in front of you and talking 


with you. If you wish, I will give you information about what is 
happening here in the following letters. In the meantime, Meir told 
me that you had another child. I wish you a belated congratulations 
and send greetings to Hadara and Yaron Becker.” 


That’s what he called Yaroni. 
VITEK Yes, I know. I remember. 
DANI And he finished: 


“Please write to me quickly. Iam also sending you this letter by 
express mail in order to relieve the tension as soon as possible. 
Yours, Hanoch.” 


And here, in handwriting, he added: 


“I copied the letter for you on a typewriter because you might have 
forgotten my handwriting.” 


That was his letter. From that moment, we started corresponding. 
Ihave several of his letters from that time. When I returned to 
Israel, Iimmediately went back to work for the Lermans, the 
architects, at a much better salary. At that time, Israel had a period 
of prosperity, and they had alot of work. They moved to anew, 
bigger office and also gave me a more serious position. Hanoch was 
in the middle of the “Chefetz” production. It ran all the time, lots of 
shows. And he had already started rehearsals for “Yaacobi and 
Leidental”. I remember that he took me to rehearsals a week after 
Ireturned. Iwas shocked. It was his first directorial debut. 
Rehearsal, still without an audience, and I was shocked. You know, 
it’s incredible what he was able to do. I remember it was at Tzavta; 
we went up in the elevator with the actors, and Zaharira Harifai said 
to me, well, well, what do you say? You are the first to see 
a rehearsal. I said, be prepared for hundreds of shows. Afterwards, 
she reminded me of that several times when it became a hit. There 
were hundreds of performances, maybe even over a thousand, 


including the original production and the re-production they did 
several years later with the exact same lineup. 


VITEK Maybe we'll go back briefly to when you arrived in London 
because I remember it completely differently. 


DANI Do you want me to read what you wrote about it? 
VITEK Yes. Read it to me. 


DANI You wrote exactly ayear later. May ‘73. We had already 
corresponded. We made up. 


VITEK When? And how? 


DANI Somehow, when I came back. The making-up was very calm. 
Let’s forget and carry on as usual. This is the letter, which, by the 
way, was written while Hanoch was in London and living with you: 


“Dear Zenek, Hanoch told me that you wrote to him that you 
wonder why I don’t answer you. Your two letters only showed your 
willingness to correspond with me, but there was no clear step 
towards me in them. It’s probably time to open the issue and solve 
the problem between us. Ultimately your visit to London was not 
favourable for our relationship. Some of it Ican understand, but 
some remains unclear to me to this day. I understand that your stay 
in my house put us in a double role: on the one hand, brothers, and 
on the other hand, our wives’ partners. I also understand that you 
were not happy that you could not integrate into the work in my 
office. But I don’t know how aware you are of the problems I had. 


“Regarding our families — it seems that each of us had started to fill 
the role life dictated to him. Regarding the joint work — I’m not sure 
you are aware of how much I wanted us to work together and how 
strong my faith was in your abilities. But I couldn’t convince my 
partners, Aaron and Ray, they were against it. I hope I will soon be 
released from medical films, and then we can think about working 
together again. And as for your attitude towards me, while you were 


in London, that is the thing that hurts me the most. I know how 
quickly you are offended, but also how quickly you let it go after 
a second thought. In this case, you didn’t let it go, and your attitude 
towards me remained cold and alienated even after you left my 
house. You continued to be distant, which hurt me alot. I tried 
many times to change it, but you either didn’t understand or you 
didn’t want a relationship. In order for us to build a friendship, we 
must understand what happened. 


“Meanwhile, I’m working harder and harder, and I’m really tired of 
this hard labour. I see Hanoch often. He told me about your plan for 
the future, and we also talked about the possibility of the three of us 
making a film together. I very much hope that this idea comes to 
fruition. “By the way, lIordered acomprehensive medical 
examination for Hanoch here, but since they found nothing, I have 
the impression that he is disappointed with British medicine. In the 
meantime, he has stopped falling. Hanoch and I have just returned 
from an evening walk in the city centre, and there, as usual, we 
searched in vain for willing women. This evening, we went to see 
Dostoyevsky’s ‘Demons’, “improved” by Andrzej Wajda. It was so 
bad we left in the middle.” 


By the way, Vitek, I saw this production a year after you, and I was 
thrilled and moved. Anyway, does the letter give any background to 
what you want to say? 


VITEK Yes. Yes. 
DANI Does it match what you remembered? 


VITEK It completely matches what I remembered. Doesn’t match 
what you said but matches what I remembered. 


DANI It doesn’t contradict. It’s a lot of things, you know. 


VITEK You didn’t talk about working together, which I tried to make 
happen. Never mind, I’ll tell. First, look at the similarity between 


my response and Hanoch’s. Suddenly, in away I couldn’t quite 
understand, you stopped all contact. And I didn’t see the real 
reasons. I saw reasons with the wives and that, but you know, you 
cut off completely, cut off the relationship in asudden step. 
It’s quite similar to what you did with Hanoch. The way that seemed 
most practical to you was to end it, and that was it. And you stuck 
with it. [remember everything exactly as Iwrote in the letter. 
I understood that there was a problem between Hadara and Dalia, 
and there were certain situations, but Iremember many such 
things. Not just with you, generally. When there was 
a confrontation between the outside world and Dalia, I always felt 
my duty was to stand by her. And many times, it was like that with 
you, too; when there was aconfrontation with Hadara, you felt 
obliged to support her. It’sacommitment. It’safeeling that 
that’s the job, you know. You must. You must be by her side in such 
a situation. And I stay with her, I am with her, every day I will also 
be with her. I guess I didn’t realise you would get so stirred up and 
upset about it. The second thing I say, and it’s the most important 
thing for me, is that I really wanted you to work with us in the 
company, and I started talking about it with Ray and Aaron. Both of 
them said they were in no way ready to accept it. And if I wanted to 
do something like that, we would have to go our separate ways. 


DANI So here I want to ask you something: why didn’t you do it 
before I came? 


VITEK I think I probably already spoke before that. I’m sure I spoke 
before that, and they thought, maybe he’ll come, perhaps he 
won’t come, we’ll see what happens, we’ll meet him. I think when 
they saw that our relationship was so strong, they were afraid that 
we would form a front against them. 
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DANI Which, between us, probably would have happened. 
VITEK Yes. Would have happened for sure. Obviously. 


The truth is that there were already internal wars in this 
partnership. Iwas no longer so satisfied with working in a trio. 
I even had a period when I cried all the time before you came, do 
you remember? I told you. 


DANI Tell me again. 


VITEK It was related to work within the company. Especially to 
tensions between Aaron and me. Not that I had anything against 
him; on the contrary, I liked working with him very much, but he 
said that Inever accepted his ideas. I controlled this company 
completely in every practical respect, even though we were 
theoretically three equal partners. I had all the power; I sold and 
also directed. As a director, you are the head of the team. You decide 
everything. So, Idid what I wanted; I didn’t compromise. Aaron 
started complaining about it alot. He told me, you are constantly 
deciding and not letting me express myself. I have good ideas, and 
you are not ready to accept them. 


DANI Good ideas in his field or generally? 


VITEK No, no, he didn’t want to interfere in anything of mine. Only 
in his field. He would say, let’s make it triangles and I would say, no, 
let’s make it circles. When he said, let’s make it red and green, I said 
yellow and blue. I don’t know; I no longer remember the details. 


DANI Do you think it was intentional? 


VITEK No, not at all! Without any intention. I said what I thought. 
I accepted ninety-five per cent of his ideas, but regarding five per 
cent, I wasn’t convinced, and when I wasn’t convinced, I told him. 


DANI And he remembered that. Yes. 


VITEK He became completely sensitive to it. He couldn’t accept me 
telling him no about things in his field. I didn’t always agree with 
him since Ihad my own opinions about plastics and pictures and 
colours. And he had no choice; he had to accept it. At some point, 
I decided there was no point in these fights. It didn’t help anything 
and wasn’t important enough to me. I didn’t care that much about 
it. Idecided that I would accept any idea that comes up. Nothing 
will happen; it would be the same. This went on for a few weeks. 
Iindeed accepted every idea he asked for, and slowly, you know, 
I started to get angry with myself. My acceptance was external, you 
know. The whole work process became a bit unpleasant, but I had 
made up my mind and stuck to it until one day, he did something, 
and I automatically, without thinking, said, it won’t work like that. 
And he said, do you see? You’re never willing to accept what 
Isuggest, and inside, Ithought I would explode. I didn’t say 
anything at that moment. Amid this conversation, Ray said 
something that had to do with the Holocaust. Some joke, 
I don’t remember what it was about and in what context exactly, but 
these two things came together, and I ran to the toilet, closed the 
door, and started crying. I started crying; I started crying like crazy. 
Something exploded. I started crying. 


DANI First time in your life that you had such a reaction? 


VITEK Yes. First time I had something like that. I didn’t understand 
what it was; I didn’t understand what happened. 


DANI A cry of anger? Of weakness? Of frustration? 


VITEK Everything together. Who knows. Crying. First of all, 
ridiculous crying; Iimmediately knew there was no point, no 
reason; it was excessive. What caused it? Why? Nothing happened. 
Well, Icalmed down and left. I decided to be okay and continue 
accepting Aaron’s opinions, continue working and not make an 
issue of it. And I didn’t cry until I got to the car. I left the office, sat 
in the car, and started crying. And I cried. I got home and cried. 
Dalia asked, what is it? And I said, I don’t know, I had a fight and 
can’t stop crying. It went on for weeks, a few weeks, maybe a month. 
Every day, I would wake up and start crying. I would look at myself 
in the mirror and say, how ridiculous. I look ridiculous; I look like an 
idiot. I would make faces in the mirror, but I would cry. With tears. 
Dalia started to get scared. She was worried that I was crazy. She 
thought maybe I should go to the doctor or something, and I said 
no. I’m fine. I would go to the office, and as soon as I entered the 
office, I was completely fine, calm and quiet, and working entirely as 
usual. But every day, as soon as I was left alone or alone with Dalia 
at home, Iwould sit and cry. It was utterly external, and 
I couldn’t stop it. After a few weeks, it suddenly ended, and that was 
that, it never came back. Ihave no idea what it was. I don’t know 
why. I know that behind it was the fact that it is very difficult for me 
to pretend, to do something that I don’t want to do. I’m really, 
really bad at it. I don’t know how to pretend. 


DANI But what didn’t you want to do? Medical films in general, or 
what Aaron said? 


VITEK No, I really liked making medical films; what was difficult 
was pretending about Aaron’s ideas. In my life, in general, I never 


allow myself to pretend. When you asked, for example, how could 
Igo out when Dalia was home? I know Ican’t live someone 
else’s life. I live with who I am. It is both a weakness and a strength. 
I can’t be any other way; I can’t pretend, live a lie. I’ve never done 
it, and I don’t know how to do it. 


DANI But you yourself say that ninety-five per cent of Aaron’s ideas 
were excellent, and only marginally did you disagree with him. 


VITEK Yes. I wasn’t angry with Aaron at all. I was angry with myself 
that I was ready to accept ideas I did not appreciate. 


DANI Even if it was only five per cent. 


VITEK Five per cent is five aday. Because every day, there were 
a hundred decisions. You know what that is? We worked all the time. 
There were always decisions. 


DANI Was it only towards Aaron, or did you have similar problems 
with Ray? 


VITEK [had many conflicts with Ray but did what I wanted. I had 
power, and he couldn’t stop me. You know, I think you can’t pretend 
everything’s okay if it’s not okay either. It’s probably a similar trait, 
and maybe it’s the one that made you suddenly separate from me. 
Or separate from Hanoch. Not living with something that you feel 
inside is wrong. What happened there with you was really terrible. 
But there was no way for me to do anything about it. You just 
dumped me, and Ihad no idea why. Idid not understand. 
I couldn’t believe that the quarrel about the knives was the reason. 
I thought the main reason for your anger was the expectation that 
I would give you a job, and I really, really wanted to, really wanted 
to. I thought that was what you were angry about. But it didn’t seem 
entirely fair to me. 


DANI I don’t remember, I can’t recall, but I think that’s exactly 
what I was the least angry about. Because I understood. 


VITEK I don’t know what you were angry about. Everyone makes up 
their own reasons. Idid not understand, as Hanoch did not 
understand. I didn’t understand what was going on here. It 
didn’t make sense, and it was weird, and it was hard, but that’s it. It 
was. That’s what it was. At that time, I was very busy, like crazy. We 
built a company, you know, and it thrived and grew. Success after 
success. And money and girls and adventures and things... 
avivacious life. That’show Iremember it. Iremember that 
I thought that, over time, our relationship became a little better 
because I remember quite a few visits, especially to Camden Town. 


DANI Just you. 


VITEK Just me, yes. Almost always just me. We hardly met with 
Dalia, with the family, but I visited you quite a lot. I remember the 
flat in Camden Town, it was lovely. I used to come to the area often, 
so I saw you. But we really didn’t do anything special together. I also 
remember the visits to Druks, who lived next door. 


DANI We handed over the flat to the Drukses when we left. 
VITEK Oh, yes? Could be. 


DANI Yes, and they made the deal of their lives. They entered my 
contract and ended up buying the flat at avery low price because 
the same ultra-Orthodox estate agency started selling flats. 


VITEK But wasn’t there atime when Druks lived or worked near 
you? 


DANI He used to visit me a lot. And after he bought our flat, he also 
bought the ground floor and opened a studio there. Maybe you met 
at my place during his visits. I remember that we used to see each 
other... For example, I remember calling you once late at night, after 
Alex left and left me all the debts, and I consulted you about what to 
do. You tried to help me, talk to him. Which means that it 
wasn’t a complete disconnect. 


VITEK Yes, Ialso remember alittle more contact than in your 
stories. But maybe I don’t remember correctly. I don’t remember 
acomplete disconnection; it’sjust that there wasn’t really 
a friendship. 


DANI I think that when Mother and Father arrived, we all met with 
all the children at your place on the grass in the yard. I already came 
with Rachel. 


VITEK Yes. You know, when you read Hanoch’s letter, I could easily 
picture myself writing exactly the same letter. Only you didn’t write 
me such a letter, let’s make peace. 


DANI Fact is we did. 

VITEK We made peace. We did. Yes. 

DANI And I think the initiative was mine. 
VITEK Could be, yes. 


DANI Look, the very fact that I wrote to you, and sent you Hanoch, 
I think it was a kind of reaching out. 


VITEK Yes. And immediately, in avery short time, we were once 
again close. We started talking about making a film together, and 
when I was in Israel, we were together all the time. 


DANI Everything came back to an intimacy, the likes of which we 
didn’t have previously. A completely different kind of closeness. 


VITEK From the moment Hanoch appeared, everything changed. 
DANI Yes. Right. 


VITEK Hanoch arrived in London in 1973. He came through 
a scholarship from the British consulate to work with some famous 
playwright; I can’t remember his name. He lived somewhere in the 
city, and we met; you connected us. We weren’t friends yet, but he 
was very interesting to me, you know, I’d admired him since I saw 


the rehearsal for “You and Me”. One day, he said, listen, I hate this 
show. Idon’twant to go _ to rehearsals; it’s acomplete 
disappointment. This theatre is worth nothing, and this director is 
worth nothing, and the playwright is worth nothing. It’s not for me. 
And Ihate where Ilive. Iam very unhappy; I’m thinking of 
returning to Israel. So I said, you know what, if you want, come live 
with me, I would be delighted. He said, okay. And he came. I think 
he slept in the office, and that’s where he also worked. You know, he 
immediately made an office out of it. And that’s it. That’s where he 
wrote every day. And we started talking more, walking alittle 
together, doing gymnastics, what’s better? Walking, running, we 
started running here in Barnes. Very quickly, it felt really important, 
an important friendship for both of us. Immediately, it was... 


DANI Mutual. 


VITEK Yes. I don’t know if he wrote to you from London and told 
you about it, or if Iwrote, but in any case, astrong friendship 
developed very quickly. We started talking about making a film 
together. The idea was that he would write a script, you would be 
the producer, and I would direct; that was the arrangement. 


DANI He must have written to me. I knew that a friendship had 
been formed between you. Obviously. 


VITEK Yes. Then he returned to Israel, and we already had a plan; 
I was already really working toward it. He started writing the script, 
and I started visiting Israel more. You know, also with Hanoch, the 
relationship with Dalia was somewhat tense. Not that anything 
happened, but no special intimacy was formed between them. And 
just as Hadara had her own problems, Dalia is very very, excessively 
shy and worried. And I’m totally, totally dedicated. I always was, 
always will be. Whatever happened in my life, my devotion to Dalia 
was utterly absolute. And I never had a moment of doubt. 


Only once, once, did I think there was a possibility that we would 


break up, and that was when Rachel-Kirsten was born. I told her. 
She knew everything, and then she told me, either you promise me 
never to see her or we will have to break up. Because it is different 
from a love affair or a romance, which begins and ends, a child stays 
forever; it will never end. I can’t stand it; Iwon’t accept it. Then 
I told her, I remember, it was on a walk here in Barnes. I told her, if 
you really think like that, we will have no choice but to break up 
because I can’t promise you to deny the existence of my child. Even 
though she was a baby then. It’s forever, it’s really forever. I’m with 
you; I’m yours; I made this child for someone to help her. There is 
a family there, and I am not an integral part of that family, but I will 
always be the father. Can’t be any other way. Then she said nothing. 
Stopped talking about it. To this day, we don’t talk about it. To this 
day. She won’t. I once told her when we were on a flight, let’s open 
it; what’s the problem? There is nothing here that interferes with 
anything. Then she went pale; I thought she would jump out of the 
plane. 


Dalia and Hanoch in London 


DANI Let’s move on to another topic. We talked about the music 
you like, but what about the visual arts? The paintings? I remember 
that in Israel, you already started collecting antique watches. 


VITEK I always had a love for things, objects, and bits and bobs. 
I think I already had some paintings of Nahoum Cohen in Israel. It 
didn’t happen in one moment, but I always had friends who were 
painters, even here in England, and they gave me paintings. You 
know. Nahoum gave me paintings, Andrzej Krauze, in a later period. 
It has always interested me. The truth is that I really couldn’t collect 
until I had enough money for it, but when I lived in Hampstead, for 
example, and had the shop, I would buy art all the time. Bits and 
bobs. Little things. And, of course, I would take the best ones home. 
I would also buy the Chinese, Japanese embroideries, you know, 
fantastic clothes, and I would hang them on the wall, or Dalia would 
wear them. This whole world has always interested me. Don’t forget 
that I was in art school and there were many painters there, some of 
them were my friends. I saw paintings all around me all the time. 
The collection of more important paintings started when I sold the 
first company. Until then, I couldn’t afford it. 


DANI Do you remember what the first things you bought were? 


VITEK The first thing I bought, or rather, that I wanted to buy, was 
a painting by Nolde. I really liked Nolde, and I used to go to his 
exhibitions. Tully Loewenthal and I were both crazy about him. In 
one of the exhibits, there was a tiny, tiny picture. Like a postage 
stamp. Avery beautiful, yellow face on ablue background. 
I remember it very well. 


DANI Original. 


VITEK Original. But tiny, tiny. Tully and I and someone else decided 
to try to buy it together. We tried to raise the money, but it was too 
expensive. I would have bought it if I could, so that was actually the 
first painting. Immediately after selling the company, I bought 


a painting by Nolde - a print. I still have it today. Woodcut print, 
made of wood. Very, very beautiful. And then, that’s it; I didn’t stop 
from that moment. 


Woodcut print of Nolde 


I always had an interest in art to some extent, and with the financial 
ability I also started to take it home. But you know, when I would go 
places, I would go to museums, and in London, I would also go to 


museums — alot. When we worked in Russell Square, I visited the 
British Museum daily. Here in England, everything is free and 
simple, so every day, I would go for fifteen minutes, twenty minutes. 


DANI I did that too, by the way, when I worked for Jacob Blacker on 
Piercy Street. I would pop in at lunchtime. But I would go to see the 
watch collection. Such things interested me more than art. 


VITEK Yes. You have the idea of collecting and a desire to collect, 
but not so much art, more technology and objects. All kinds of 
things related to your work or architecture, or pens for example, you 
would collect a lot. 


Dani's collections 


DANI Yes, there was a period, after I stopped working at Mapa, that 
Istarted buying antique pencils, glasses and cases, drawing and 
measuring tools, and all kinds of other things from all over the 
world. Through eBay, of course. I was doing it for two years, maybe 
more. Iestimate Ispent several thousand dollars on it because 
I bought only “bargains”. I really enjoyed collecting, but in the end, 
I got over it and started giving away gifts from the collection. I still 
have some impressive collections. 


VITEK We both inherited this thing from Father. Father was crazy. 


DANI He wouldn’t throw anything away. He was more than 
acollector. He had the disease of not throwing anything away, 
hoarding. 


VITEK Yes, it got worse over time. But he was also a collector. For 
example, all the fountain pens he used to steal from us, that was 
collecting. 


DANI Do you remember what was the first thing I collected? As 
a child? And I had several hundred of them. 


VITEK I don’t remember. 
DANI Matchboxes. 
VITEK Several hundred matchboxes? 


DANI Matchboxes from Poland, of course, but also from other 
countries, even Israeli ones. Zerah, Mother and Father’s friend from 
Israel, would bring me. I had a very impressive collection. 


Back to your work. You said that when you started working at the 
GPS film company, you told them after a while that you see things 
differently and want to change the whole company. I mean, 
basically, that’s where you first discovered you had the talents of 
a businessman. 


VITEK Not of a businessman, I’m really not a businessman. I have 
ideas. I have a trait, which in many respects is very dangerous, that 
when I have ideas, Iam entirely convinced that they are fantastic 
ideas and that great things can be done with them. They enter my 
mind very strongly, and I often think about them. And I also have 
the courage to do it, you know, risk everything and do. I have 
a powerful desire. I would say that I generally have a lot of cravings, 
and I’m terrible at restraining myself. It was like that with food, and 
it was somewhat like that with drinking, and with the art collection, 


and with women. My desires are so strong, and the system for 
stopping myself is so weak. I don’t have the imagination of fear; 
I’m just not afraid. 


DANI But still, something alittle strange happened here. You 
wanted to be a film director, you studied, wrote scripts. I mean, you 
had ideas there, too, yet you didn’t risk everything to make another 
film. 


VITEK Icouldn’t write the film I wanted to make. I wasn’t good 
enough. Nothing came out of it. So, Iwas constantly ready to do 
something but had nothing to do. On the other hand, as soon as 
I started making medical films, I entered this world, and within it, 
Ihad all kinds of ideas, what to do and how to do it. And then 
I wanted to do it for a while. 


DANI You followed the direction in which you succeeded. 


VITEK Not exactly, because I had no idea I was successful. I went in 
the direction I felt like at the time. You know, the dream of making 
films was quite theoretical, and the desire to make medical films 
was utterly concrete. The theoretical moved aside. 


DANI You know, some directors constantly live in search of the next 
feature. In terrible frustration and terrible suffering, even in poverty 
or financial distress. They sometimes do gigs or work in television, 
just to live. But actually they live in frustration because they 
won’t give up the dream of making artistic films. 


VITEK So, it turns out that this dream was more theoretical than 
practical for me. Ididn’t really have adream; it wasn’t strong 
enough. Anyway, I’m not that good at frustration. I’m going to do 
something I can do. I’d rather do something if it’s something I feel 
like doing than not doing and waiting. 


DANI So, you completely abandoned the dream of writing 
a screenplay at that time? 


VITEK No. I kept trying to write scripts. I remember thinking about 
it, to start saving money for a film. I always felt in the background 
that everything I’m doing now is temporary. Now I bought a house, 
you know, and I will make a film in two or three years. It was like 
this all the time. The idea of the film was a very important part, but 
not so much that I would drop everything and starve to death just to 
make it, especially since there was no concrete film I wanted to 
make. And when Ihad some concrete idea, Icouldn’t write it 
properly; it didn’t turn out well. You know, to this day, I have 
drawers full of scripts. 


DANI In the letter you wrote in May 1973, you already mentioned 
the idea of the film we would make together. I mean, even then, four 
years before we made “Fantasy on aRomantic Theme”, you 
weren’t thinking about writing a script but about making a film with 
a script by Hanoch. 


VITEK Yes. It also happened when I met Tully. I wasn’t sure I could 
write; my attempts weren’t that successful. It’s not that other 
people were unsure about them; I was uncertain about them. I liked 
Tully’s stories and thought maybe I would make a film with Tully, 
and when I met Hanoch... you know. One of the attractions for me 
in getting to know Hanoch was the idea that we would do something 
together, straight up. It’s always an attraction with a friend to do 
something together. Meir also had such a plan; there was even the 
story he had written, and I said, fine, let’s make a film out of it. We 
started working, actually writing a script, and in one scene, I said, 
I don’t think so; I think it’s worth changing, and he stopped talking 
to me. So, you see, all the time in the background, I had the desire, 
and it was very profound. I knew that one day I would make a film, 
and after that, maybe many films. I was going towards it. But there 
were all kinds of stops along the way. And here, along the way, I had 
a period where I made medical films. Some of those films had quite 
large budgets, with actors, with a studio. Iearned quite alot and 
learnt alot; in the meantime, I prepared. Iwas waiting for 


something to happen. When Hanoch appeared, we immediately 
started talking about it. I told him, I’m in just for this, I want it, and 
he said, good. I’m very interested, let’s make a film together. It was 
how you were; it was part of the friendship, doing things together. 


Israel 1973 


DANI [think Ialready told you that Ireturned to work as 
a draftsman at the Lermans, and the relationship with Hanoch was 
again excellent. Iloved “Yaacobi and Leidental”, the play he 
directed at the time. Not only was the play very interesting and 
unique, but the direction was also so smart, gentle. He told me it 
was quite difficult for him, because of the actors he got. 


VITEK He didn’t get; he chose. 


DANI No, it wasn’t easy. He wanted Zaharira, but he got the male 
actors from the theatre. They didn’t know, they didn’t know yet. 
They were worried as it was his directorial debut, so they wanted 
relatively famous actors. Zaharira later built a whole story: that she 
went to the management and said, don’t be afraid, he is indeed 
a young director, but we are veterans, and we will make sure it will 
be fine. But I know from Hanoch that it wasn’t exactly like that. He 
was very worried about the actors, Korman and Alberto, Albert 
Cohen. They had all kinds of, as Hanoch called it, chaindelach. They 
were quite famous actors and participated, among other things, in 
commercial videos and service broadcasts. They had _ these 
chaindelach, tricks to please the audience. It was somewhat 
reminiscent of Yiddish theatre. He told me it took him a long time 
to cleanse them of this tendency. Even with Zaharira, it was not 
easy at first. He told me about the scene with the breast bounce, 
which was really acrisis, but in the end, of course, she was 
incredible. Everyone. The truth is that all three were excellent. You 
remember the show, you saw it. 


VITEK Sure. And he actually built there the heart of his team of 
actors for years to come. 


DANI For ten years. He worked with them for ten years. Once it 
worked out, once they had this great success, he accepted them 
without any reservations. In fact, with Korman, he worked until the 
end. Also, with Zaharira until towards the end, with pauses. Only 
with Albert Cohen did things go awry at some point. 


VITEK As far as I know, when working on “Yaacobi and Leidental”, 
they already realised there was something special there and let him 
take over. 


DANI In retrospect, everyone is so sure, but they weren’t sure, 
Vitek. And not only them; Hanoch wasn’t sure either. He was sure 
he was doing what he wanted, but he wasn’t sure how the audience 
would receive it. They were under a lot of pressure. 


VITEK Well, it’s natural to feel pressure. 


DANI Pressure that lasted precisely as long as the dress rehearsal 
and the first show. At the dress rehearsal, which I attended, the 
audience’s reception was so strong and enthusiastic; and the next 
day, at the first show, it was received just as well. I mean, it 
wasn’t just friends and family. 
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“Yaacobi and Leidental” poster 


By the way, two of Hanoch’s plays were given an even more 
enthusiastic reception than “Yaacobi and Leidental”. Only two. One 
was “Rubber Merchants” and the other, “The Torments of Job”. In 
these two plays, there was an unusual spectacle; it’s difficult for me 
to judge in which one it happened more. At the end of every show, 
or almost every show, the audience would stand for ten minutes and 
applaud. Do you know what ten minutes are in the theatre? This 


doesn’t happen. And why? Because of the ending. In both plays, the 
ending was so strong... “Yaacobi and Leidental” didn’t have that. 
The end was lyrical, gentle, quiet. The end of “The Torments of Job” 
was the monologue of the clown who was taking his makeup off, 
and with that, his voice changed - the brilliance of amazing 
direction. Dovaleh Reiser played the clown; he had makeup on the 
whole show and spoke in ahigh voice. In the end, he delivered 
a philosophical monologue: What is man? Is it what he was, is it 
what he is now? And slowly, he took off the makeup. “So, what is 
man?” (in a high voice), “So, what is man?” (in a lower voice). Do 
you understand? He slowly changed, both in removing the makeup 
and in his voice. And suddenly you saw atired old man, and you 
knew aman’s fate... and in “Rubber Merchants”, there was the 
fantastic monologue of Alberto on his knees at the end. “My funny 
friends...”, he spoke to the dead. 


VITEK Yes, yes. Magnificent. 


DANI “How much is the dollar today? Where is it? Where is Jenny? 
What is love...”, it was constructed in such away that it was 
impossible not to be moved. There was amoment of silence, 
a minute of silence, then incredible applause, and everyone was on 
their feet. In any case, after “Yaacobi and Leidental” there was 
a period when Hanoch had no work. Not an easy time. “Yaacobi and 
Leidental” was very successful, but he had no productions after that. 


VITEK And he didn’t suggest things? 


DANI There was some tension with the Cameri Theatre; 
I don’t remember why. Ultimately, he moved with me to the Haifa 
Theatre, but that happened later. You visited Israel in “73. You were 
already good friends with Hanoch and had started working on 
a script together. I don’t remember if it was already called “Fantasy” 
or “Kolf”. You remember; the film’s first name was “Kolf” - the 
script with the airport. 


VITEK The surreal one, which I really liked. 


DANI It was a lovely script, with wonderful scenes. It’s a shame it 
couldn’t be made with any conceivable Israeli budget. 


VITEK No, that wasn’t the reason. It could have been done without 
any problems. The reason the script changed wasn’t the budget, 
Dani. Not at all. Hanoch called us to a meeting in a cafe next to the 
Maxim cinema. We were already deep into the preparations for the 
film, and Ihad already made preparations for directing. I already 
knew exactly how to do it, and money was no problem. At this 
meeting, he suddenly informed us that he had thought very hard 
and had come to the conclusion that the script was not good. And 
why was it not good? Because it was not plausible. And we argued. 
I said, I don’t understand you at all, what’s the problem? But he said 
no, and that’s it. This is our agreement, he said, I decide on the 
script, and you decide on the direction. I’m going to rewrite the 
whole script. And everything stopped, and we waited, and he wrote 
anew script, which was the script of “Fantasy on a Romantic 
Theme” and supposedly plausible. In many respects, it wasn’t as 
good a script. It wasn’t as funny, wasn’t as surreal, wasn’t as crazy. 
Wasn’t as good. 


DANI I remember that at one point I had a meeting with Hanoch, 
and I told him, listen, there are some things here which have such 
high production value that if you want to do it properly, with the 
planes and with the airport and with these things, it seems 
problematic. 


VITEK Maybe you had some problem. I never had a problem with it. 
And we didn’t try. The planes, you know, we could have made a deal 
with somebody. It was also surreal; it was possible to make it 
completely abstract. There was the Ministry of Defence Quartet and 
this person... 


DANI So maybe we’re talking about something else, Vitek. After all, 


all kinds of things had changed. I’m speaking about a script called 
“Kolf”. It is printed and appears in the last volume of Hanoch Levin, 
and it is very similar to the script of “Fantasy”. 


VITEK Oh, I’m not talking about that, Dani. That is an early version 
of “Fantasy”. Before that, it was a completely different script. The 
first script is one that I would very much like to find. The Ministry of 
Defence Quartet was in that script; a quartet of men singing songs. 
And there was Barnea, a policeman, who walks with Kolf, jumps on 
his back, and talks to him in his ear. The same Barnea walks around 
with anaesthetic pills or poison and slips them to people. He is 
forbidden to carry agun. And there is some kind of dance. The 
queen lives in a hotel whose entire floor is flowers. 


DANI There is Barnea. 


VITEK There is Barnea. There is also a government and meetings of 
the government and the minister of defence. 


DANI So “Kolf” was probably something in between. 


VITEK The first script was one that he ruled out and completely 
rewrote. 


Yom Kippur War 


DANI We are coming to Yom Kippur. You were in Israel. Do you 
remember what was the reason for your visit to Israel then? 


VITEK no particular reason. Icame to visit. No one expected the 
war. 


DANI You came alone, didn’t you? Without Dalia. 


VITEK Icame alone. I lived in aroom on the roof of a friend of 
Hanoch’s who was not in Tel Aviv at the time. And I came, you 


know, just to visit. Icame for a week, and after two or three days, 
the war broke out, entirely by surprise to everyone. On Yom Kippur, 
which was also Shabbat that year, I sat with Nahoum Cohen on the 
roof at Bar Kochva Street. 


We sat, talked, drank something. He invited me for lunch. Suddenly, 
we heard acar driving fast. We said, oh, that’s strange. How can 
there be acar driving? You know, there are almost no cars on 
Kippur. And suddenly we heard another car and another car, two, 
one after the other. And Nahoum went pale and said, Vitek, it’s war. 
So I said, what, are you crazy? This is not the first time acar has 
been driven on Yom Kippur; there are cars from time to time, 
it’s not illegal to drive. He said, no, no, Vitek, it’s war. And as he said 
it, asiren started sounding. Ohhhhhhhh, you know. And we were 
sitting there on the roof, and it wasn’t clear. 


Nahoum Cohen on the roof at Bar Kochva St. 


DANI It was ten minutes past two. 


VITEK Yes. And asiren started. Nahoum was completely white. 
White as a sheet. He turned on the radio because the radio was off. 
There is, of course, no radio on Yom Kippur, and immediately we 
heard arecorded message, which said over and over again — the 
siren you are hearing is a real siren. Turn off the electricity, turn off 
the gas, and go into shelters. They took the children, and we went 


downstairs to the shelter. And, of course, there was a complete mess 
there. The shelter was full of bits and bobs, bicycles, motorcycles, 
and people screaming and shouting. And I felt a very strong desire 
to see what was happening outside, to see the planes, the bombing. 
I wanted to see the bombing. So, I went out into the street. Nahoum 
said, you are crazy, but Ijust went out, walked around, waited. 
I looked at the sky and saw nothing. There were a few more people 
outside; I wasn’t the only one. Finally, I went back to Nahoum and 
helped them alittle. Imust have called you, Mother; 
I don’t remember anymore. 


You were immediately drafted into the army. And I went to be 
discharged because I still belonged to some reserve unit. I stood in 
a long line, and I remember coming to the officer and saying, I came 
here on holiday, I have a family in London, I want to be discharged. 
And this clerk, the officer, said, thank God. Thank God there is one 
person who is not crazy. Ihave waited; I’ve been praying that 
someone would come and decide not to join this madness. Sure, 
I’m discharging you. After all, so many asked to volunteer and enlist 
in the IDF in those days, most of them without any actual ability to 
contribute to the fighting. So, Iwas discharged, but there were no 
flights, and I could not return to England. Hanoch returned from the 
army quite quickly. He was in the artillery, and they sent him south, 
but he had some falling phenomenon. He fell, and they sent him 
back. You weren’t there. You had disappeared, and then it turned 
dark. Hanoch and I walked around the whole time in this darkness. 


DANI It was called blackout. So that enemy planes couldn’t see the 
lights. 


VITEK The darkness, yes. Total darkness. It was wonderful, this 
blackout. Iremember walking with Hanoch, and we said how 
interesting it is to walk completely in the dark and feel that some 
figure is approaching. You don’t see it, but you know something is 
coming. You hear the voices; there are all kinds of signs. And how 
every time a figure approaches, we are sure that it is a beautiful girl, 


entirely sure, and when it comes really close it turns out to be 
a grandfather. And if you light a cigarette, then the match lights up 
the whole street, and even when the match runs out, and you just 
walk and drag on the cigarette, the ember of the cigarette that has 
grown alittle illuminates several meters around you in this 
complete darkness. It was wonderful. We met a lot. Because Hanoch 
had nothing to do, and I had nothing to do. You know, everybody 
was gone; you were gone. I remember us sitting on the roof at night, 
and huge American aeroplanes were flying low, low. You know, they 
brought weapons, tanks, because Israel had been entirely caught off 
guard. And we saw it, and it was hard to believe. There were 
hundreds and hundreds and hundreds of planes. One after the 
other, at intervals of several hundred meters from each other. Just 
nonstop, night, day, night, day. Like atrain of planes. And 
I remember that we sat in a cafe during the day, and acquaintances 
who were photographers or journalists came and showed us 
photographs of dead Israelis. Masses of them. Dead soldiers. 
Especially from the Syrian border, but also from Egypt. And that 
beginning, it was terrifying; it seemed like the Syrians were coming. 
And winning. It was aterribly horrible, somehow poetic, strange 
time. Idon’tremember; there must have been other things 
I don’t remember. It’s a shame that Hanoch is not with us; he would 
probably have told much more. It was a very interesting time. And 
you disappeared. I remember you came back; you came back with 
a massive rifle. 


DANI It was an FN machine gun. 

VITEK Actually, the war was almost over when you came back. 
DANI It was the first time off they gave me. 

VITEK What happened to you all that time? 


DANI On Yom Kippur, I was at home, the phone rang around eleven 
o’clock. It was one of the workers from the Lermans. a draftswoman, 


a lovely girl. She told me, Dani, I’m listening to the BBC, and they 
say that a war will break out in a few hours, that Israel has started to 
mobilise reserves. Now, unlike the Six-Day War, when there was 
awaiting period, preparations, and the mobilisation of almost all 
the reserves even before the outbreak of the war, here there was 
nothing; we were not ready. In ‘67, everything was organised like 
ataut arrow. Just release the string, and it will fly, and in ‘73 - 
a mess. I hadn’t been in the reserves for two years; I hadn’t trained. 
At the same time, Iknew my brigade’s password and that if 
I happened to hear it, I must report to the Jerusalem emergency 
base. 


And then we started to hear. We heard cars. Everything happened 
quickly. I saw military vehicles on Shenkin Street and understood 
that this was happening. I had a uniform at home, so I prepared all 
the clothes in a bag, and waited to hear my password. I heard the 
password on the radio at 14:10. As soon as they started 
broadcasting, they immediately broadcasted all the passwords. 


The emergency instructions were to get to the Arlozorov train 
station, from where transportation was organised for those who did 
not have aprivate car. Iran over there, as there is no public 
transportation on Yom Kippur. Iran to Arlozorov Street, to the 
comer of the train station, and got on a bus to Jerusalem. It was full, 
full of soldiers. Most of them were already in uniform. We arrived 
quickly; there were no traffic jams or anything. It was Yom Kippur, 
and only the army was on the roads. I arrived at the emergency 
warehouses where it said Battalion 776. I entered, Company B, 
Iwent to Company B. As if everything was organised. From the 
outside, it looked organised. But there was nothing. when I got to 
the post where I needed to get equipment, the storage bloke stood 
with his hands up and said, “Guys, there’s nothing. I don’t have 
weapons, I don’t have water-bottles, I don’t have anything.” There 
were people without proper shoes, without uniforms. Without 
a weapon. It was a big hangar, and I saw it was the same in other 


companies and battalions. The entire Jerusalem division had 
nothing. They picked us up, really scruffy, some in civilian clothes, 
some with flipflops on their feet. We looked like the jokes about the 
Egyptian army, barefoot, worn out... and the commander said, 
listen, there is aproblem with the emergency equipment. 
I don’t understand what’s happening, but we must go to Hebron. We 
are not going to Sinai or the Golan, because the war began in both 
places at the same time; we are going to Hebron because we are 
afraid that the Palestinians will start an uprising. Or that Jordan will 
attack, that King Hussein will join the war. In retrospect, Israel 
knew that Hussein would not join; he immediately announced that 
he was not in the business, but a Palestinian uprising was possible; 
this was already the period of terror. Our company, some fifty 
people, got on the bus. There were maybe five guns in that whole 
bus. Uzis. Some without bullets. We had some field rations, and that 
was it. That’s it. 


VITEK What did you feel, and what did people think? It’s scary. 


DANI Madness. We all understood that a disaster was happening. 
And rumours were already flying; we knew that strongholds were 
falling, that there were bombings and there was no army, there were 
no reserves, and they were not recruiting. It was already quite clear 
that it was a disaster. What scale of a disaster we did not know. It 
depends; pessimists thought it was even worse, and Dayan (the 
defence minister) thought it was the end of Israel. He was already 
preparing to drop an atomic bomb. 


VITEK Yes, well, that’s the famous story about the two planes with 
the atomic bombs. I think it must have stopped the war. 


DANI I don’t think it played any role. 


VITEK According to what Ihave read or understood, the Syrians 
advanced very quickly, and Israel thought that it would be 
impossible to stop them and that they would reach Tel Aviv. They 


already thought that within two days, they would be in Tel Aviv. 
Then Dayan put two atomic bombs inside planes and informed the 
Russians and the Americans that if they did not stop the Syrians, he 
would drop the bombs on them. And the Americans and Russians 
stopped the Syrians. 


DANI Vitek, this is not part of the accepted narrative. 
VITEK I may not have understood correctly. 


DANI They stopped him, Golda stopped him before it was a real 
threat. In any case, we arrived in Hebron and were deployed to the 
city’s strategic sites. Iwas in agroup of five people, and they 
dropped us off at the power station. We had one Uzi, no bullets, 
Vitek. And we maintained the power plant. There were turbines 
there; it was very primitive, but this primitive thing provided 
electricity to all of Hebron. We were there for two days, without 
weapons, without bullets, without food, without anything. The 
power plant workers, the Arabs, gave us food; they also saw the 
situation. We tried to hide; one of us stood guard outside all the 
time with the only rifle we had, and no bullets, and the others 
locked themselves in aroom. But the workers knew, they 
understood what was happening. They were also shocked; it’s not 
that they burst into roars of joy. Suddenly, several thousand soldiers 
had landed in their area, and they didn’t know what would happen 
and if Israel would react if they did something, so there was 
complete silence. There was nothing: no action, no terrorism, no 
demonstration. The whole West Bank was quiet. Two days later, 
they brought us some weapons, bullets, food. And it started to get 
better little by little. 


VITEK There was no fighting. 


DANI Nothing happened where we were. Ten days later, we were 
told that we were not needed there, and we were transferred to 
Mishor Adumim, an area between Jerusalem and Hebron, for a week 


of training. It had been a few years since we trained. We went there, 
and then I went on a two-hour vacation at home. 


VITEK I saw you then; before I returned to England, I managed to 
see you. 


DANI Yes, it was probably then. One of the officers I knew had to 
deliver some classified material to the General Staff, and I asked 
him for aride. Ihad known him since the Six-Day War; we were 
quite close there. He said, come on, get in, and he gave me aride 
home to Melchet Street. I was already armed; I was a machine 
gunner. 


VITEK That’s it; I saw you with that big rifle. 


DANI It’s a weapon that requires ateam of two to operate. One 
holds it, and the other has to load the bullets. So, I went home with 
this weapon for a few hours, and then we saw each other. The next 
time Icame back was only two months later. When the training 
started, we were told explicitly - you are going to Sinai after this. 
Towards the end of training, an extreme heatwave began, one of 
Israel’s hottest weeks. We didn’t stop training, although usually, 
when the temperature reaches such degrees, you don’t train, but we 
had to train because in two days we were supposed to travel, and we 
didn’t do this and this and that. We had to create the combat 
groups, the companies, who would be in which company, in which 
unit, you know, unite the commanders, talk a little. Suddenly, for 
the first time, we learnt combat in the open and not just in an urban 
area. Until then, we had only trained in Jerusalem, and suddenly we 
were going to Sinai; it was a different form of warfare, with different 
weapons. It was the first time I was a machine gunner, and I had to 
learn to disassemble the weapon, clean it. 


VITEK Did you hear about what was happening in the meantime? 


DANI No, we had no more information beyond what we heard on 
the radio. There were rumours, lots of rumours. All bad. 


VITEK Because we heard alot from the journalists. Hanoch and 
I walked around Tel Aviv and met journalists who had returned from 
these places with photographs. And they told us, they said, 
it’s a disaster, a disaster. 


DANI We also heard the BBC and all kinds of, you know, stations 
outside of Israel on the transistor radios. Because Israel did not 
announce anything intentionally, there was a media fog the whole 
time. After training, we went to Sinai. We arrived after the ceasefire 
started, they declared the ceasefire after twenty or so days. We 
travelled by bus for a very, very long trip to Sinai, and we arrived at 
a place called Baluza. Near the canal, in North Sinai. 


VITEK And it was to fight the Egyptians? 


DANI Not to fight because there was already a ceasefire. But there 
were protected firing positions with weapons aimed at Egypt, at the 
canal, and we also did perimeter guard duty because commando 
soldiers were still roaming around. The Egyptian commandos were 
very daring; they went around Sinai and tried to attack from behind. 
And we were there. After a while, I was transferred to a small airport 
nearby because I knew drafting. There, I worked in decoding maps 
and aerial photographs. Everything started to work out. There were 
uniforms, there was food, and there were new weapons, which 
probably came from America. Igot an M-16 rifle, which 
I hadn’t used before. They had a small range for us to get to know 
the weapon, and that’s it. It became the primary weapon, at least in 
our sector. We were there for a week or two. 


VITEK Did you already understand what had happened? 


DANI Yes. They started publishing numbers. We knew there were 
2,400 dead, and so on. In the meantime, there were negotiations, 
and there was already a separation of forces, but we had not been 
discharged yet. Then they sent me, with another small group of 
people, to guard duty at one of the bases. There was no longer any 


danger, and people started to be discharged, but I hadn’t been 
discharged yet, arbitrarily, arbitrarily. They sent me to another 
month of guard duty. In total, I was in the reserves for two and 
a half months. For the final month, I was at a small intelligence base 
in the middle of Sinai. An amazingly beautiful place, in the 
mountains. And they brought up a huge balloon that looked like 
a zeppelin with special equipment every morning. 


The intelligence base in Sinai, 1973 


It was a top-secret unit, you know, of coders. And I was just a guard. 
Day, night, alternating. Just a boring, ridiculous, irrelevant guard. 
I was already somewhat close to the Trotskyists at that time, and 
I started arguing there, trying to convince, talking a little, you know, 
about world revolution and the working class and that. 


VITEK And objectively, objectively. 


DANI Something, yes. But I was just considered weird. Nobody gave 
me trouble; nobody did anything to me, you know. I was not accused 
of spying. 


VITEK And then you were discharged, you returned home. 


DANI Yes. You know, I didn’t go through atrauma like alot of 
people who were in the fighting went through. It was a tough and 
very frustrating war. [remember afew things. Iremember Wolf 
being killed. He was one of the Polish members of the party, and we 
were very close. We were a foursome, Wowka, Karolek, Wolf and me. 
And I also remember Hadara’s brother, who was “poisoned” about 
the army; it’s a saying, “poisoned” is an idiom for someone who 
really loves the army, so he went through a real trauma. People were 
killed next to him, and so on. After that, he was discharged from the 
army; he could not serve anymore. 


Tel Aviv 1974-1976 


When I was discharged from the reserves, I returned to Lerman and 
continued working as a draftsman for almost two years. I rose in 
rank and salary and was already making a better living, even though 
Ihave lived in relative austerity all my life. Our parents, Mother, 
and Hadara’s parents always helped, helped a little, not every day, 
but when needed. And you helped me a lot, too. 


VITEK At a particular time. 
DANI In various periods. 
VITEK Really? 


DANI You helped me in various periods with very significant 
amounts. 


VITEK Oh, I don’t remember. 


DANI You helped me when we renovated the apartment in Melchet. 
You gave me several tens of thousands of dollars. And above all, you 
helped me with the major renovation of the flat on Mazeh St. 


VITEK I don’t remember. I remember helping you with the sale, but 


I don’t remember the rest. 


DANI Without your help, I would not have been able to do the 
major renovation. In any case, until the sale of “Mapa,” I lived in 
relative austerity. Even at “Mapa,” I paid Muli and myself relatively 
low salaries. I didn’t live in poverty, of course. I travelled abroad 
from time to time; we had a car, we raised children, and no expense 
was spared. 


Yaron's birthday in kindergarten, mid-seventies 


I wanted to tell you something that happened to me at the Lermans, 
the architects. I liked working there very much; it was pleasant, and 
I used to travel a lot for business. I once drove to the north with an 
engineer; he was Russian, but we spoke Hebrew. We left in his car 
early in the morning. By the way, Istill didn’t have 
a driver’s license; it wasn’t until twenty years later that I got one. 
Anyway, we knew each other and were very friendly. And he 
suddenly started telling me that he belonged to a group of lucky 
people who would never die and could control many things. For 


example, he could, let’s say, have another finger grow here, out of 
his chest, another finger. 


VITEK By willing it. 
DANI By willing it. 
VITEK If he decides, it will grow. 


DANI And I started... I thought it was a joke. So, at first I went along 
with it, sure, sure. And little by little, I started laughing at him, and 
he was terribly offended. At one point, he said: not only can I grow 
a finger, but Ican also make someone else die. For example, you, 
because you’re laughing, and you don’t believe me. It was at night, 
on the way back, and he spoke with the utmost seriousness. He said, 
we are a group of about twenty people; we meet and so on. 


VITEK Twenty people in Israel? 


DANI Yes. Someone later told me there was indeed such a group. 
Immortality or something. Have you heard about it? 


VITEK No. 


DANI There is such a cult. Well, we met again, but this topic never 
came up. I remember being quite frightened that I was driving with 
him at night, and he was saying such things. Suddenly, it turned out 
that he was dead serious. In any case, Hanoch told me at the 
beginning of ‘74: Iam now writing a political play. Let’s try to 
produce it ourselves. And I said, you know what? Why not? 


VITEK What plays had he done in the meantime? 


DANI After “Yaacobi and Leidental”, he made “Vardaleh’s Youth”. 
Avery unsuccessful show. It was before Yom Kippur. Before the 
outbreak of the war. He invited me several times to rehearsals, and 
I was not impressed by it. 


VITEK I saw “Vardaleh’s Youth”. It was quite funny, but it was also 


quite cold and a bit geometric. 


DANI You remember, the set designer was Audrey Bergner, Yosl 
Bergner’s wife. One of the mistakes, at least that’s what Hanoch 
himself thought, was the semicircle in the centre of the stage where 
the play took place. This set meant it took the actors awhile to 
reach the centre, so everything was terribly slow. Every exit, every 
entrance, it took time until this one left and that one entered. It was 
a five, six-meter walk. Anyway, Iwas already active in the 
Trotskyists then, and I felt that... 


VITEK How did that happen? Why Trotskyists? Where did that come 
from? 


DANI 1’1] try to remember. But I know that Hanoch sometimes came 
to the meetings, and I felt that there were echoes of Marxism that 
he’d started to learn and hear about within the play. The 
driver’s monologue about the rich and poor, and so on. He would, of 
course, come to meetings out of curiosity, to see what I was so 
passionate about, but also, as usual, to look for girls. He didn’t have 
a permanent girlfriend then, and he was romantically active; he 
would chat girls up. He would visit my house, and we had a habit of 
peeking at two neighbours who lived across the street. 


VITEK Oh, Iremember that. Iremember once I came, and you 
showed me. 


DANI They were such teases; they saw that we were peeping. And 
Hanoch once went there and knocked on her door. She threatened 
to call the police. 


VITEK Yes, he was fearless in these things. Completely crazy. 


DANI I remember the conversations between us. You know Hanoch, 
he asks about everything. 


VITEK Yes. What do you think, better this way or better that way? 


DANI All kinds of things like that, and you know I have an answer 
for everything. Of course, sometimes it doesn’t make sense; it 
doesn’t matter. At the time, he had some sort of attraction or 
interest in older women, and there was aneighbour across the 
street, an older woman who lived across the street, on the fourth 
floor. 


VITEK At your place. 


DANI Yes. That’s why Isay he spent alot of time at my house. 
I would cook, we had the roof, the children were still small and 
didn’t disturb us, and they were already asleep in the evening. So, 
Iremember he asked me, how should I chat her up? I said, very 
simply, you go upstairs, knock on her door, she opens the door, and 
you say — you are a lovely woman. 


VITEK Can I take off my trousers? 


DANI He added that, of course. This sentence appears in 
“Vardaleh’s Youth”. 


VITEK Yes. “You are a very lovely lady; can I take off my trousers?” 
The French teacher says that. 


DANI I just want to say that many of the quotations from people 
that Hanoch used in his plays were by Hadara. I’m not even talking 
about the play “Thrill My Heart”, which is all based on Hadara. But 
all kinds of other things, like “London” from “Suitcase Packers”: 
“London has good music; London has excellent television.” 


VITEK In those days, did he get along with Hadara? 


DANI They were never really close. Hadara was with the children, 
she was very tired in the evenings and would go to sleep. We were 
alone at home. I remember I would buy and prepare steaks. I found 
someone who sold ribeye steak in the Carmel market, but frozen 
meat, something Argentinian. He would cut me pieces two 
centimetres thick, and Ihad to fry it very well so it wouldn’t be 


pinkish; otherwise, Hanoch wouldn’t eat it. Anyway, I left the 
Communists in “68 because of what happened at that time. 


VITEK Yes, Czechoslovakia, and anti-Semitism in Poland, all that 
stuff. 


DANI Yes, it was already clear - no communism and no nothing. 
You know, it might have been clear to you long before that, or it 
didn’t interest you at all. 


VITEK It never interested me. I never believed in it. 
DANI No ideology there attracted you. 

VITEK No, never. 

DANI Social justice, equality, nothing. 

VITEK No, no. 


DANI So, for me, as you know, it was very meaningful and 
important. Opposing the Polish regime, but of course, in Israel, even 
more so. So, in ‘68, I broke away from it all. However, I continued to 
be sensitive to political issues. I remember when Uri Avnery from 
“HaOlam HaZeh” (a weekly newsmagazine) ran for the Knesset. 
Ivoted for him because I liked his pan-Arabist, pro-Arabist 
approach. 


VITEK Yes, he had an idea; we are part of this world. 


DANI Some things really annoyed me. The hatred toward the Arabs 
upset me, the exploitation. By then, the Communist Party had been 
freed from Stalinism but had become like any other Zionist party. 
The whole Arab issue, including racism, just the simplest racism 
towards Arabs, was very profound there. 


VITEK Really? 


DANI Of course. After all, they broke away. The Arabs and some of 
the Jews formed a new party they called Rakah (the New Communist 


List), and the rest continued to be Maki (the Israeli Communist 
Party). There was some kind of anti-Arab racism in Maki. Not 
a single Arab remained in the Party. When I was in Jerusalem after 
the war, I met Daniela Carmi, one of the three Danielas. She was 
Menachem Carmi’s wife. He was the leader of one of the factions 
that left Matzpen and founded Avant-garde. They were connected to 
the French-stream Trotskyists, a strong movement within the trade 
unions in France at the time, and it turned out, or so I was told, that 
they sent two or three Jewish guys to Israel to establish a Trotskyist 
movement here. Local people, Israelis, joined them. Some of them 
were previously in the Communist Party, others in Matzpen. These 
were anti-Zionist, conscientious people; you know, there are always 
some at the university; there is no shortage of radical political 
groups. Between ’73 and ’75, Avant-garde was very active. They held 
summer camps and seminars. 


VITEK Daniela’s husband was the leader? 


DANI Kind of aleader. In short, when I returned from London, 
Daniela brought me closer to them. She said ‘come’ and invited me 
to the May Ist celebrations they held in Jaffa. Isaw a hall with 
ahundred people, maybe ahundred and fifty people, Jews and 
Arabs. They sang the Internationale and talked about the working 
class, justice, and equality. It really excited me. Really, really excited 
me. 


I started attending these meetings, which were famous for having 
the most beautiful people in all the leftist movements. A quartet of 
men was at the top, each and every one of them astunner. Very 
beautiful and special. 
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Dani in the centre, smoking, to his right Daniela Carmi and behind them 
Solange (with glasses) at an Avant-garde meeting in Jaffa 


VITEK Was that really true? 


DANI Yes. Yes. Very special. Yohai, Zvi, Yossi, and Yigal. Four 
beautiful men. And lots of beautiful young women. A half-black, 
half-Jewish girl, Solange. Her husband is the deputy editor of “Le 
Monde”; Piotr Smolar knows him well. 


VITEK Because Piotr works at “Le Monde”. Iremember that “Le 
Monde” had someone connected to Israel. 


DANI Yes, he is one of those whom the French Trotskyist movement 
sent to establish the movement here. 


VITEK Oh, yes? 


DANI At the age of eighteen, nineteen, ayoung man. Also an 
exceptionally gorgeous hunk. And I always joked, but maybe there 
was some truth to it, that their method of growing the movement 
was that they were kind of Don Juans. They would bring the girls, 
leave them, but by then, the girls stayed on in the movement. There 
were lots of beautiful young men and women. And summer camps, 
and meetings, and a newspaper. 


VITEK Did you take part in the summer camps? 


DANI Yes, I went with Hadara. Hadara was enthusiastic because 
suddenly it was Marxism, and in Marxism, wanting to be richer is 
justified, and it is the role of the working class to improve its 
situation. 


VITEK This theory, we want us all to be millionaires. 


DANI Yes. That’s how she understood it. So, she too drifted toward 
it and was very active. The activity was selling newspapers on the 
street on weekends. Meetings also started, and I volunteered our 
apartment, the roof in Melchet, for these meetings. I would also 
invite Hanoch, and he would come sometimes. 


VITEK When Hanoch came to these meetings, did he also 
participate? 


DANI No, he sat and was silent, and after that, he laughed terribly 
at all kinds of things. The one who made him laugh the most was 
Wowka’s brother, a guy named Lonia, who we also called Kaytek, 
a young guy, in Polish. He was a year or two younger than me, and 
Hanoch loved him very much. He looked like Woody Allen, only 
uglier. He was also very naive. Not stupid, but without any 
education. He did not know how to read and write Hebrew, had 
barely studied. He arrived in Israel at age twelve, thirteen, and soon 
had to start working to help his parents. A good guy. Anyway, he 
had some kind of Jewish approach to life. He would sit in these 
meetings, and we would talk about the fact that the working class 
should make a revolution, take down the exploitative regime and 
introduce a regime of real communism, not like in the Soviet Union, 
of course. He would only say one thing to Hanoch and me, not so 
much during the meetings themselves but after them: “And they 
will let us do it? They won’t let us” — ‘they’ being the government. 


VITEK Yes, yes. 
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From the right, Danny, Hanoch and Lonia (Hanoch never smoked, but that 
didn’t stop him from occasionally taking a cigarette and pretending) 


DANI That made Hanoch laugh terribly. By the way, I really disliked 
walking around with Lonia. When we did, he would whistle at the 
girls, and he didn’t understand what was wrong with that. He 
didn’t understand. He did it with such astonishment. He thought 
the girls must be so pleased with it. 


VITEK Because someone likes them, he likes them. 


DANI Loves their looks. Admires them. Oh, I was embarrassed. 
I said, stop it, stop. 


VITEK Were there impressive people there? What about the leader? 


DANI The leader was the husband of the third Daniela, Daniela 
Carmi, who was a close friend of Hadara. They were three friends: 
Daniela Rainer, whom you know; Daniela Carmi, whom I think you 
once met; and Daniela Waynhart, who was a photographer. The 
three Danielas were close friends of Hadara. They had all studied at 
the “Ge’ula” school in Tel Aviv. Anyway, her partner was aman 
named Menachem Carmi. In Hadara’s stories, she said that he 
actually wanted her first, but in the end he went with Daniela. He 


was very calm and quiet. In retrospect, I don’t understand how he 
could have been the leader of such aradical movement; I think 
other people were behind him because the movement was strong. It 
was avery interesting, colourful, intelligent group, and 
I couldn’t understand how exactly he led it. I tried to explain to 
myself that maybe because there were many dominant and powerful 
people there, they’ddecided to choose agrey, somewhat 
bureaucratic figure to avoid competition between them. 


VITEK He was chosen; you chose him. 


DANI No, I don’t know how he became the leader; I was never really 
a member. I don’t think it was ademocracy. There was probably 
some central committee that ruled and issued some political 
bureau. The usual Bolshevik communist system. Avant-garde chose 
its avant-garde, and ‘up there’, the leading group chose the leader. 


VITEK The whole group was like twenty people or something, yes? 


DANI During the period I was involved, there were between fifty 
and ahundred hardcore activists, and about three hundred, four 
hundred people like me. Sometimes, a thousand people would come 
to the demonstrations they organised. So, it was a relatively large 
movement. They had a good newspaper, very good, mainly thanks to 
several very serious people there. We have already talked about one 
of them, who is still the deputy editor of “Le Monde”. Yossi Schwarz 
was also there, and his brother Yigal, who committed suicide 
sometime later —- avery charismatic and knowledgeable person. 
There was a guy named Yohai; he, too, was a stunner, incredible. 
Very intelligent. Yigal Schwarz’s wife was agirl named Michal 
Talmon - the daughter of awell-known and important history 
professor in Israel. 


VITEK I’ve heard the name Talmon, yes. 


DANI Yes. I knew him before; I even studied with him in Jerusalem 
for a short time. Anyway, it was quite an outstanding group. At my 


house, there were open meetings for whoever could come from Tel 
Aviv, and I would bring people like Hanoch, for example, and 
Wowka’s brother and so on. But when there were more intimate 
meetings, sometimes also on asocial basis, Ireally enjoyed the 
intelligence of the people, who were brilliant. Many years after that, 
when I was already running “Mapa”, Menachem Carmi asked for 
a meeting with me. He told me that he had written a book, from 
a Marxist point of view, against piggish capitalism. 


VITEK Piggish? 


DANI That’s what they say in Hebrew, it means brutal capitalism. 
You know, in the eyes of Marxists, capitalism is not necessarily 
anegative thing but even anecessary and positive stage in the 
development of society. The Stalinists changed it; the Trotskyists 
never changed it. The Stalinists changed it because otherwise there 
would have been no justification for establishing a socialist state in 
Russia, which was never capitalist but feudal. Marx was actually 
a philosopher of capitalism; he didn’t really know communism yet. 
He argued that capitalism is astage that every country must go 
through to establish a proletariat. 


In any case, I told Carmi it’s not the kind of books I publish. This is 
not our speciality. Although Isometimes did get involved in 
political things. I published a book by Tanya Reinhart. I initiated the 
establishment of asmall Palestinian map company, and we were 
thinking of publishing a road atlas of the Middle East. I also marked 
the Green Line (the line separating Israel from the territory it 
captured in the Six Day War) on our maps, so I didn’t mind taking 
risks, and I certainly wasn’t afraid of anyone, but I didn’t want this 
project; I was less interested in the subject. In any case, those years, 
the seventies in Israel, were avery problematic period from 
a political point of view. Jewish spy groups of the radical extreme 
left, which began to cooperate not with the PLO but with the 
Democratic Front, were discovered. The Democratic Front was 
a Palestinian organisation that was basically against terrorism, but 


it did commit terrorism; it did carry out military operations, but 
only against the army, not against civilians. It was a Marxist 
organisation bordering on Trotskyism. Very radical. Their leader 
was called Hawatmeh. And they founded a large international 
organisation whose centre was in Syria. But they were also in 
Jordan, Lebanon, and the Territories (West Bank). They managed to 
recruit a group of Israelis. Vitek, Israelis each one. They were all 
involved in one way or another in radical political movements, but 
they were not leaders and were not particularly prominent in these 
movements. They were Trotskyists of a different kind, anarchists, 
radicals. There were three such groups, unrelated to each other, by 
the way. 


VITEK And did they spy? 


DANI Yes. Not just spied. They also participated in training in 
military camps. Combat training with weapons. Preparations, all 
kinds of things. The most famous was Udi Adiv, whom I did not 
know personally. He was in Matzpen, not Avant-garde. We did know 
his wife, the daughter of the Israeli spy who spied for the Soviet 
Union; we met him in Paris. 


VITEK Oh, I knew her very well. 

DANI She was Udi Adiv’s wife. 

VITEK Yes, she talked about him a lot. 
DANI About Udi? About her husband? 
VITEK Yes. I had several meetings with her. 


DANI Sylvia. A lovely girl. She was also really heroic because they 
were no longer together; they were on the verge of a divorce. 
However, once he went to prison, she supported him. Only when he 
got out of prison did they divorce. 


VITEK From what I remember, she was politically radical in a crazy 


way. Without budging, without understanding any other options. 
DANI But Moshik Machover was similar, wasn’t he? 


VITEK No, with her, it was even more so. It was weird. It was also 
somewhat related to her father; she was very close to him. 


DANI But just so you know, she was a member of this Trotskyist 
movement, along with Udi Adiv, before it was even discovered about 
the father. Nothing to do with the father. 


VITEK I understand that, yes. 
DANI It’s education, you know, political education at home. 
VITEK I think I met her at Moshik Machover’s with her father. 


DANI In any case, the period was very problematic in Israel because 
these things were discovered. In Avant-garde, there was no such 
case; none of them went that far, or at least was not discovered. But 
everyone had a feeling that they were now being monitored and 
listened to on the phone and so on. I don’t know if it was true or 
not, but I felt it too, and so did Hanoch, by the way. We both felt our 
phones were tapped. We were a little panicked. Hanoch wanted to 
write some kind of political cabaret to defend these people because 
he didn’t believe it; we didn’t believe it at first; we thought it was 
political persecution and that these were falsehoods, especially 
regarding a guy named Rami Livneh, who was accused of spying. We 
were already at a fairly advanced stage with the thought of the 
cabaret; Hanoch said he had already started writing, and suddenly, 
Rami Livneh signed a plea deal and admitted everything. He signed 
a plea deal to spend less time in prison. So, Hanoch immediately 
stopped writing. 


VITEK He admitted that they were indeed spies, collaborated, 
passed on information? 


DANI Yes, yes. They passed on military and political information. 


By the way, I am in touch with him, with Rami Livneh, to this day. 
He is an Arabic teacher and a wine expert. He’s a very special guy. 
He was acompositor and taught me computerised typesetting. 
I worked with him on the initial computerised typesetting programs 
when we founded The Hebrew Book Club and Tel Aviv Books. Still, 
he left everything and went to study winemaking. He now works 
with a very famous Israeli winemaker, Margalit. I don’t know if this 
name means anything to you. 


VITEK Yes, sure, it’s a famous wine, Margalit. 


DANI A very famous wine that’s almost impossible to get in Israel. 
Anyway, that’s when the famous Rachel Heller incident occurred. 
Did you hear about it? 


VITEK I remember the name, yes. 


DANI I'll tell you briefly. Rachel Heller would come to these 
meetings. She was a petite, beautiful, cute, delicate young woman. 
Very pleasant, funny, and intelligent. She had a boyfriend, a Polish 
guy named Yoram, who had lost a leg in the Yom Kippur War. And 
suddenly, a year after the war, in “74, it was published in the press 
that Rachel Heller had been raped and murdered, and her body was 
found near the railroad tracks in the north. And they arrested him, 
the boyfriend, Yoram Bichonski. 


VITEK Because he was her boyfriend. 


DANI Yes, the S.B. (Shin Bet — Israel Security Agency) probably 
leaked that he went alittle crazy during the war because of his 
disability, so he was a suspect. But you know, her boyfriend, why 
rape? They lived together; there was nothing at all to... Anyway, he 
was released shortly afterwards. In the beginning, there were 
several months when the movement, Avant-garde, was convinced 
that this whole story was meant to eliminate them. 


VITEK And who did they think did it? The police? Or the regime? 


DANI The S.B., the police, yes. That it was a provocation to 
eliminate them; there were hints published in the newspaper that 
she was a member of a radical movement. I also became paranoid. 
I thought I was being listened to on the phone. They later accused 
another person, Amos Baranes, who was held in prison for almost 
twenty years, but was eventually released, and apparently it 
wasn’t him. The murder of Rachel Heller is, in fact, a mystery to this 
day. The latest rumours said that it was someone who worked with 
the S.B., someone disturbed and mentally ill, aserial rapist and 
a professional murderer, and that the S.B. protected him and 
didn’t reveal it. Anyway, the group somewhat fell apart during this 
time. It didn’treally fall apart, but it was scary, unpleasant. 
Eventually, I stopped being involved in Avant-garde, not because of 
that, but because another period of my life began. I was preparing 
for the film. And when working on a film, you know, there is no day 
and no night, no time for anything else, and these were two films, 
one after the other. 


VITEK At that time, even before the film, you also produced another 
play with Hanoch. 


DANI Yes. In “74, Hanoch brought the play “Schitz” and asked me to 
work with him - a political play. 


VITEK But “Schitz” was not really a political play. More social. 


DANI It wasn’t a political cabaret but a very political play. The Yom 
Kippur War is in the middle, the famous monologue about the 
Ministry of Defence. 


VITEK More economic and social, isn’t it? 


DANI There were other influences, but it was very political, Vitek. 
You must reread the play. It is strong, and it is political, and it is 
unique. It has the war in it and the feeling of what happened before 
and after. Very political. 


VITEK Is this the play that had “I kiss you and I...”? 


DANI “Know what you had for breakfast” Yes. But it had powerful 
political meanings and was radical for its time. So, I tried once more 
to raise funds. My first idea was... 


VITEK He wanted to do it with you, not with the Cameri. 


DANI He first tried with the Cameri and was told no. So, funds had 
to be raised. There was no choice. I had to get on board. I brought 
up the possibility of going to Tzavta Theatre. There was a manager 
there named Shimon; we gave him the play to read, and a week later 
he invited us. We arrived at the meeting; Shimon was sitting there, 
and to his left was Dov Bar-Nir, the culture man of Mapam, the 
leftist party. He also wrote reviews in “Al HaMishmar”, 
Mapam’s daily newspaper. 


VITEK Tzavta belonged to Mapam then, I remember. 
DANI And they sat and tore the play apart. 
VITEK Really? 


DANI But only for one reason: that it’s disgusting, vile. And the 
funniest thing was that this Shimon read excerpts... 


VITEK What was in it? 


DANI There was ascene where Schitz’s father talks to his flaccid 
dick, get up, well, get up already, what’s going on with you? And 
Shimon read the monologue with great pleasure and said, dick, get 
up. And after that, he said, how can you say such things out loud? 
And Hanoch said to him, here, you just said them. We left, looked at 
each other and said, look what we’ve come to: Tzavta for Progressive 
Culture; that was their slogan, after all. In a place for progressive 
culture, they censor a play. So, instead of Tzavta, we went to the hall 
next door. 


There was a hall that had been opened a year earlier by the Bat Dor 


dance company. About the size of Tzavta’s hall. A charming hall, 
that no one had used yet, just the ballet. It’s actually a very strange 
story because one of the Rothschilds, Ithink Batsheva de 
Rothschild, was a lesbian, and her lover had been a dancer in the Bat 
Sheva dance company, and following a dispute, they threw her out. 
So Batsheva de Rothschild, who was the founder of Bat Sheva, 
founded a new dance company for her called Bat Dor. She built her 
a hall. Anyway, they immediately agreed and gave us the hall for 
a percentage. It was an outstanding hall. We rehearsed in other 
places, such as the Author’s House Hall (HaSofer House). And 
I found money. Vitek, Ehrenfeld invested again. We got excellent 
actors. There was Yossi Yadin, Lia Dolitskaya, Hanna Rot, and Ilan 
Dar. A super professional team. Yossi Yadin had just returned from 
abroad with a new wife and received no new offers from the Cameri. 
He lovingly agreed to work with Hanoch. Although two years earlier, 
he was one of those who shouted... 


VITEK Boo. 
DANI Yes. Shame, boo. To “The Great Whore of Babylon”. 
VITEK I remember he was against it, but he was convinced. 


DANI Yes. The relationship was good, although abit distant, 
professional. It was the most professional production I had done 
until then. Even in “Ketchup”, there was still abit of amateur 
theatre or enthusiasm; I don’t know, it was very family-like. In 
“Schitz”, these were professional actors who came from professional 
theatres. They took time off, gave us dates on which they would be 
available to us, and we could run the show. 


I managed to sell, this time on a larger scale, and I discovered that 
I not only know how to sell but also love to sell. I managed to sell 
quite a few shows outside of Tel Aviv with only the names of Yossi 
Yadin and Hanoch Levin. I had a reasonable budget, I could work, 
and everyone received salaries. 


VITEK And all this before you moved to Haifa. 


DANI Yes. But then there was a crisis. Professionally, it started to 
falter. Hanoch’s demands were very high. He wanted to receive the 
same conditions or the same facilities that he received in 
a professional theatre. 


Photo from the show “Schitz”. Sitting, from the left: Lia Dolitskaya, Yossi Yadin, 
Hanna Rot. On the floor: Ilan Dar 


VITEK For example? 


DANI For example, the lighting. He used a lot of lighting, close to 
seventy lamps. That was a lot for a theatre at the time. In our home 
hall, in Bat Dor, we had it. The technical director, a guy named 
Moshe Yosef, who later became quite a well-known producer, 
befriended us and gave us all the services. So, we had as many lamps 
as we wanted, and if we needed anything else, he made sure we got 
it. But I had already sold shows outside of Tel Aviv, and of course, 
these were not professional stages and not provided with such 
a large number of lamps. I found a company that provided external 
services, lighting men, porters, and workers, and they provided the 
vehicle and equipment, but at a certain moment I felt that we were 
in trouble. The team I took for the outdoor transports was built for 
small shows, and the show became too big and too complex, mainly 
because of the lighting, and Hanoch didn’t want to give it up. He 
didn’t want to do an amateur show. He was already past “Yaacobi 
and Leidental”, past “Chefetz”, and it was very important to him. 
Then I said to him, let’s offer the Haifa Theatre a partnership; it was 
my idea. They have subscriptions, they will buy thirty shows from 
us, and we will get a lot of money. We won’t need Ehrenfeld. We will 
run it in Tel Aviv, and they will run it in Haifa and outside Tel Aviv. 
Oded Kotler was the CEO of the Haifa Theatre at the time. He was 
very enthusiastic about the idea and the final rehearsals we had 
already done in Haifa. 


Then there was another crisis, this time with the set design. We 
hired Arthur Goldreich as the set designer. He was an architect and 
a kind of painter, artist, from South Africa. He was in a communist 
underground, or anti-apartheid, and he had to flee from there. He 
was an impressive man, very serious. And he planned a terrible set. 
And very expensive. 


Dani during rehearsals for “Schitz”, 1975. Photographed by theatre 
photographer Yaakov Agor (Alex Agor’s father) 


VITEK And why did you go to him? 


DANI Hanoch chose him. He’d seen something Goldreich had done 
at university and loved it. He was a lovely man, politically involved, 
and loved the play. He designed arealistic, large, heavy set. 


I wasn’t experienced enough to understand that it didn’t matter 
how much the set cost; just transferring it would cost me ten times 
more than it cost, and even worse, it ruled out a lot of small stages. 
There was abed, there was aliving room, it was huge. Hanoch 
didn’t like it, and at some point we threw up our hands. We went to 
Arthur Goldreich, and Hanoch told him, listen, I don’t like it. I want 
it simple. You don’t need a bed; a chair is enough. He brought him 
an example from “Yaacobi and Leidental”, as simple as it was, you 
remember, three chairs and a screen. Goldreich said, but you have 
a lot of scenes in bed, and Hanoch replied, so what? It’s two chairs, 
it’s symbolic. Once they say it’sabed, it’sabed. Goldreich was 
terribly offended and left the picture. We planned anew setting. 
Someone helped us; it might even have been Ruth Dar, or maybe by 
ourselves, I don’t remember. Hanoch really planned something very 
simple. The device he proposed was for the bed to be a standing 
pillow, suspended by a cord from the ceiling or on a stand, and when 
a person stood next to the pillow, it would be as if he were sleeping 
— something like that. 


Two days later, Goldreich called and said, well, tell me what you 
want, and I’ll try. We came with readymade sketches, and he just 
said, sure, sure, that’s great, I’ll put my name on that, and his name 
kept appearing in the show. 


VITEK Did Oded Kotler like the play “Schitz”? 


Yossi Yadin and Lia Dolitskaya in the bed scene in the play “Schitz.” 


DANI Yes. Very much. He had directed “Chefetz” and liked Hanoch 
very much. Although he didn’t want to direct “Yaacobi and 
Leidental” when Hanoch offered it to him... 


VITEK Hanoch offered him “Yaacobi and Leidental”? 


DANI Yes, to the Haifa Theatre. Hanoch naturally came to him and 
offered it to him to direct because he had already done “Chefetz”, 


and Oded Kotler read the play and said, listen, it reminds me a lot of 
“Chefetz”. I’ve already done it; this is not for me. This was, of 
course, not true; the play was different and unique. Hanoch took it 
to the Cameri and directed it himself. But overall, 
Hanoch’s experience with Oded Kotler in Haifa was positive. Hanoch 
wrote to me in England; I have proof in black and white. He was 
satisfied working with Oded. 
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A letter from Hanoch in which he mentions the work with Oded Kotler on the 
play “Chefetz” 


In retrospect, Hanoch had many complaints toward Oded, and the 
relationship cooled. Later, it got to quite difficult situations, but 
there was a good relationship during this period. Oded saw the 
“Schitz” rehearsal and was enthusiastic. He told me, why 
a partnership? Come on, I’ll take you. Both of you: Hanoch as the 
resident playwright of the Haifa Theatre, and to you, I offer 
a special role, which I have been dreaming of for a long time - to 
manage the Tel Aviv office of the Haifa Theatre. Our audience, our 
real audience, is not necessarily in Haifa. In Haifa, most of the 
subscribers are trade unions, a petite bourgeois, square audience, 


not open to experiments, new ideas, or avant-garde theatre, and 
Iam doing so many unique and new projects; Iam working with 
Nola Chilton, with Joshua Sobol, and now with Hanoch Levin. Our 
audience is in Tel Aviv. You will be the Haifa Theatre’s Tel Aviv 
office. 


VITEK A Tel Aviv theatre, but without a hall. 


DANI No hall. We would choose what we wanted each time. We 
would rent. He had dreams that we might do a subscription program 
for the Haifa Theatre in Tel Aviv. In the end, we did it, but not then, 
in the next round. I had two rounds at the Haifa Theatre. Look, this 
offer appealed to me very much. For me, it was a salary; for Hanoch, 
it was also good conditions. I devised a scheme by which Hanoch 
could earn more. And a commitment. Hanoch, of course, demanded 
and received a contract for “Schitz” and two more plays. Every year, 
one play, without any interference, without censorship, whatever 
Hanoch would decide the theatre would do. This was the first time 
such arule was established, and we maintained it over the years. 
This is where the process, at the end of which I officially became his 
manager, began. I would advise him and go to meetings with him, 
and I would manage, always together with him, negotiations. In ‘84, 
when I founded The Hebrew Book Club, I got him to sign the famous 
agreement, you know what I mean, that he would work for us, and 
we would pay him a salary. 


VITEK I don’t remember that. 


DANI I will tell you the details when we get to it; there is still a lot 
of time. But then Icame up with some method; Ithink the 
accountant Eliyahu Gafni, also our film’s accountant later, helped 
me with that. 


VITEK Yes, yes, I remember Gafni well. 


DANI The usual practice was to pay a percentage of the income, and 
each time you had to argue and negotiate. Everything changed two 


or three years later when Hanoch, with several others, founded the 
Playwrights Union, and they obtained a permanent agreement with 
all the theatres. Until then, there were no fixed terms, and 
everything had to be negotiated, both the percentages and the 
advance. I came to the conclusion that since what he had to do was 
known - provide a play, direct it, and commit to exclusivity — it was 
possible to ask for a salary instead of a percentage. I calculated how 
much the gross pay would be if they paid him a percentage of the 
amounts they then paid; I turned it into a salary and raised it a little 
because there was exclusivity, and there was every justification to 
pay for this exclusivity. I practically doubled his salary. The cash he 
received in hand was not double, but since he was an employee, the 
theatre opened aprovident fund, apension fund, and 
acompensation fund for him, and when he finished working, he 
could withdraw the funds. So, Hanoch received a monthly salary and 
was the resident playwright at the Haifa Theatre. After “Schitz” he 
did two more plays there, “Popper” and “Krum”. Between “75 and 
‘77, he did three plays there. 


VITEK I saw all these plays. I saw them in Haifa when I was in Israel. 


DANI At that time, I was setting up a very well-oiled mechanism in 
Tel Aviv. Isold alot of shows and built a subscription enterprise. 
Two thousand subscribers. They rented an office for me on 
Hirschenberg Street, between Frishman and Gordon, in the 
basement. A large room with a bathroom, very nice. 


Hanoch directing “Popper”, 1976. 
From the right: Rivka Gur, Hanoch, Alex Monte 


VITEK Was there a secretary? 


DANI Hanna Munitz was the secretary. She was later appointed the 
CEO of the Israeli Opera. At the same time, I continued to be active 
in the Avant-garde movement. Not much, of course, because 


I didn’t have time; I was busy with the theatre, work, and plays, but 
we were in touch. One day, they came to me and said, we have 
a secret meeting. Can you give us the key? I said, sure. 


VITEK To the office. 


DANI To the office. I wouldn’t have remembered it at all if it 
wasn’t for the fact that when they left, they locked both the regular 
lock and another lock, which I would never use, and I didn’t even 
have a key for it. They forgot about it and locked them both up, so 
I couldn’t get into the office in the morning. And I had to sit there 
until the locksmith came and opened the door. A few weeks later, it 
became clear what this meeting was about. It was a court session 
regarding a traitor, an S.B. informant. 


VITEK They told you. 


DANI In hindsight, it came out. And I also knew this man. He came 
to them and confessed on his own initiative: Listen, S.B. sent me. 
Iam actually an informant of the S.B. They held a trial for him and 
decided that he would sell the apartment he’d inherited from his 
mother and give all the money to the organisation. 


VITEK Terrible. There was a good businessman there. 


DANI Yes. And the organisation would buy a printing press or 
something with the money. And this man accepted it, agreed to it. 
So that happened, and I started to distance myself from them. 
I don’t know if it was a political crisis or something; I just walked 
away. I lost my enthusiasm and actually cut off all ties. In “76, Oded 
Kotler left the Haifa Theatre; he got anew job on television. He 
resigned, and we also left; we didn’t get along with the 
theatre’s new CEO, and everyone went their separate ways. Hanoch 
returned to the Cameri. The show he did after that was “Suitcase 
Packers”, which Mike Alfreds directed, and he himself directed 
“Rubber Merchants” in ‘77. I also retired from the Haifa Theatre in 
1976 and returned to work for Lerman for a while. I had to make 


a living. But I knew it was temporary because we started working on 
the film. 


London 1973-1976 


VITEK I returned to England on the first plane that left Israel after 
the Yom Kippur War began. 


DANI Dalia was worried? 


VITEK Yes. But I didn’t feel any danger at any moment. In Tel Aviv, 
I was with Hanoch; it was interesting, but I wanted to go back. So, 
I came back, and where was I in ‘73? What happened to me? 


DANI Where was your office? The company grew and was very 
successful; you couldn’t be down there in that basement anymore. 


VITEK For quite some time, we were still in the basement in Russell 
Square, and after awhile, we moved to a bigger office in Great 
Portland Street. We needed more space; we were making more films. 
I continued to direct all the films. There was no other director. And 
I also sold. I ran around like crazy. 


DANI You worked hard. 


VITEK Yes. I worked hard but with pleasure. It was nice, you know. 
Imanaged. There was this crisis when Istarted crying. 
I don’t remember exactly when that happened, but it didn’t change 
anything; it was private and didn’t interfere with work. Dalia was 
worried, but other than that, everything was fine. We started doing 
more things, started more companies. The first company was for 
converting films to video format called Tele-Cine, a combination of 
television and cinema. So, we had Medi-Cine, a combination of 
medicine and cinema, and we added Tele-Cine. 


DANI It was new technology, right? 


VITEK Transferring films to video. We started selling to doctors on 
video. We worked with pharmaceutical companies all the time. 


DANI Before that, there were no VCRs, right? Iremember you 
telling me about a new invention. 


VITEK Sony started producing a type of video cassette, and it began 
to develop. We would bring a large TV with a VCR to hospitals and 
clinics and show the films. All the technology had changed, and we 
were part of it. We also decided to open an animation company that 
was Called Cell Animation. 


DANI Medical, scientific animation? 


VITEK It was open to anyone who wanted to do animation; all kinds 
of people used Cell Animation’s services, but we were the big client. 


DANI Whose idea was it for these to be separate companies? 


VITEK I don’t remember. The idea was that each company would 
have amanager that we found, who would receive shares and 
operate the company. After a while, we moved the office again and 
even added another one. We also established another company. 
A film company for veterinarians called London Scientific Films. 


DANI Oh yes, London Scientific Films. I remember something. 


VITEK We started providing television services. For example, we 
worked with David Attenborough on his first series, LIFE ON 
EARTH. We did a lot of the microscopic photography there. London 
Scientific Films was created somewhat based on an existing 
company, Oxford Scientific Films. They also did a lot of microscopy 
and things like that. I found two guys who were interested in it, and 
together with them, we started the new company. Iwas very 
involved in this company. Tele-Cine was a more technical company, 
converting formats, and I didn’t deal with it much, but I was very 
involved at London Scientific Films. We started working for our 
medical films but also for television: all kinds of work, microscopy, 


macroscopy, and unique filming of animals. 
DANI You bought special equipment. 


VITEK Equipment and special telescopes. We also built sets. For 
instance, say we were shooting mice, so we would build a whole 
studio for them that looks like it’s outside, you know, all kinds of 
things. 


DANI Everything went well, Vitek? Everything was a success? 
VITEK Everything worked out. Everything we did went very well. 
DANI And you continued to be three equal partners? 


VITEK We were equal partners the whole time. Ray was now more 
active, working in companies Iwasn’tthat involved in, that 
didn’t make movies. But I continued to direct all the films until this 
one guy arrived, I’ve forgotten his name, who started directing 
a little. A second director. All this time, I was preparing for the film 
I wanted to make with you and Hanoch. We were already working on 
the script, and I visited Israel. At some point, I told Ray and Aaron 
that in a year, I was leaving for a year to make a film in Israel. I think 
that’s when we took the second director so there would be someone 
to direct when I wasn’t there. At first, everything was calm, but over 
time, there started to be objections. Ray and Aaron said they 
wouldn’t have it, that it was too risky. The company was too 
dependent on me. They disagreed with my leaving and making 
afilm. And Isaid, No. This is my decision. If you disagree, 
I’m leaving altogether, just leaving. Then there came a moment 
when they said, okay, then leave, and we’re done. Get out of the 
company. And I agreed. After that, they changed their minds and 
asked me to come back, to stay in the company. I also asked for 
a loan for the film, and the company wouldn’t give it, but Ray gave 
me some money. 


DANI A personal loan. 


VITEK Yes. I don’t remember how much, a small amount — twenty- 
thirty thousand. I put in a lot. Everything I had 


DANI And what did you have? 


VITEK I don’t remember what our budget was, I don’t know. We 
received a third from film funds in Israel, and I brought two-thirds. 


DANI So, you had a serious amount. 


VITEK I took aloan against the house. Ihad aconversation with 
Dalia and told her: Ihave to do this; I can’t not do this. All these 
years were so I could make a motion picture. Now, the time has 
come. We will take all our savings; I will take aloan against the 
house, as much as they give me, the maximum. And I’1l go make the 
film, and I’ll lose everything. It was clear to me in advance that 
I had no chance of profiting from this. 


DANI Yes? You were fully aware that you would lose everything? 


The Three Girls. From the right: Maia, Naomi, and Tamara, 1975 


VITEK Absolutely. I told Dalia. We’re sure to lose everything if 
I make the film, but I’m sure I’ll earn it back. I will work, and I do 
not doubt we will get along. I will pay back the debts. Dalia really 
got it. She didn’t have a single moment where she said, think again; 
it’s too risky; don’t do such things. She was entirely on my side. She 
said, sure, I agree. It was avery important thing that Dalia was 
always by my side through all these things when I took considerable 
risks that the family might easily have suffered from. She supported 
me. We already had three daughters then, yes? Maia was born in ‘68, 
Tamara in “70, and Naomi in ‘74, so we had three little girls. 
Dalia’s support was very important to me. That’s it. The time had 
come, and I went. 


Israel 1977 - “Fantasy on a Romantic Theme” 


DANI You lived at the cousin’s apartment, right? 


VITEK Yes. I got an apartment on Shtand Street from the cousin. 
I lived there throughout the filming period. 


DANI Was she really a relative? 


VITEK No, she was probably not actually a cousin but the daughter 
of Mother’s friend from the seminary in Poland. She was in love 
with Hanoch; he had... 


DANI Yes. A small romance with her. 
VITEK A small romance. He called her “cousin”. 


DANI It also appeared in Hanoch’s plays. “Maybe you have a cousin 
to introduce me to? Maybe an aunt?” 


VITEK I’m not sure it refers to her, but yes. 


DANI Sure, to her. Well, let’s go back. I didn’t know you took a loan 


on the house. I knew you took everything you had, the savings. 


VITEK I took everything, including aloan on the house. And you 
know, I was sure it was okay, that Icould. Iwas confident that 
Icould easily earn it all back. Imade so much; everything came 
easily to me. I knew I could make and sell medical films, and I knew 
they couldn’tdo it without me. Although, in the end, when 
I returned, I decided not to direct any more films, but I was needed. 


DANI And officially, you remained a partner, right? 

VITEK Yes. After all kinds of deliberations. 

DANI And did you receive a salary for the period you did not work? 
VITEK No, I did not receive a salary. 


DANI I mean, you also had to keep the house and your expenses, 
which was not easy with the flights and living in Israel. 


VITEK Yes, but it was part of the film’s budget. 


DANI Were you a partner in working on the script, or did Hanoch 
bring it to you ready, and you just worked on the details? 


VITEK We had a division when we decided to make a film. Hanoch 
demanded a division. Each one would be the master of his section. 
He said, I write, and you cannot change anything in my writing; 
every word is what’s written, and this is how it must be done. You 
are the director; you direct however you want, as long as you 
don’t change the words. I don’t interfere in anything. And Dani is 
the producer and organises as he pleases. Each one is entirely 
independent in his section. We are not a democracy. 


DANI But I remember you worked with him on the script. 


VITEK We talked about the script, but we didn’t really work. He was 
impossible to work with, Dani. 


DANI Did you have corrections? 


VITEK Not really. Maybe alittle, but no. He didn’t make changes 
either, Dani. We talked about the direction, the preparations. But we 
didn’t work on the script. 


DANI Did you like the script? 


VITEK That’s it. That was the problem. I really liked the first script 
and much less the script we ended up doing. But okay, we decided - 
we did. The first one was crazy and abit surreal, and the second 
script was much less funny and much more sentimental. But it was 
still funny enough, and I decided to make it. Then the preparations 
started, and we worked really hard. I hardly slept during this period, 
three or four hours anight. Iwas entirely in astate of tension, 
excitement, and fear. 


DANI I don’t remember if you told me to learn how to produce films 
or if I decided I couldn’t make a film without learning how to do it. 
It was about a year before we started work on our film. 


VITEK You decided. 


DANI I decided. I consulted with the director Avremale Heffner, 
who told me, listen, you can’t study this. There are no classes, no 
books, nothing. But Judd, Yehuda Ne’eman, has now started to make 
afilm, “Paratroopers”. Go to him and offer to be 
a producer’s assistant without pay. 


VITEK Did he have a producer? 
DANI Yes, he had already started the preproduction. 
VITEK Who was the producer? 


DANI A guy named Yiftach Gutman. He was a television producer. 
Most of the people there were TV people. By the way, a large part of 
the technical team there later came and worked with us on 
“Fantasia”. 


VITEK Yes, I remember. 


DANI One of them was Michael Sharfstein. 

VITEK Yes. He became quite a big producer after that. 

DANI A unique man, with many minuses and yet very impressive. 
VITEK Yes, he was completely crazy. 


DANI Crazy and stoned but extremely impressive. I will soon tell 
you which thing particularly impressed me on the set of 
“Paratroopers” and later made me take him to our film as well. So, 
I met with Judd, who I didn’t know before, and I told him, listen, 
I’ve worked in the theatre, I’m good at it, and I just want to learn 
film production. I will help with whatever you want. If necessary, 
I will carry things. I will be Gutman’s assistant. He agreed. I started 
working with them in the office, and two days later, it didn’t take me 
more than two days. I realised that this Gutman wasn’t really doing 
anything... First of all, they were constantly smoking hashish. 
Maybe they also took other things, I don’t know. I’djust then 
stopped smoking cigarettes; what’smore, Inever smoked 
marijuana; it never appealed to me. 


VITEK Me too, I’m like that too. 


DANI We, the writers, the intellectuals, we drink alcohol. If 
anything, we drink alcohol. So, I was never drawn to it, and my few 
attempts always failed. In the brief time I smoked with Yael, it 
turned out in retrospect that Ismoked for the tobacco inside the 
cigarette, and the substance only bothered me. I noticed that I was 
putting less and less of the substance and more and more of the 
tobacco until I realised that I actually didn’t want the substance. So 
Gutman used to smoke alot. Maybe it didn’t bother the others. 
Sharfstein, for instance, performed very nicely, very impressively, 
but Gutman didn’t. He was a producer. A producer needs to draw up 
contracts, sign, arrange, and maintain the budget, expenses, 
income, and insurance. Basic things that I knew from the theatre 
and was looking for their equivalent in films. It was quite a disaster, 


untidy and disorganised, so I started taking things off his hands 
without even telling Judd. I told him: listen, Yiftach, I will manage 
the issue of contracts. Let me, I’m experienced at this. I also knew 
the lawyer and the accountant. Give me these parts. You don’t like it 
either. He happily gave me everything, and we remained friends 
until the end. So, I figured that out in two days and gradually 
discovered all kinds of other things. Judd was both the director and 
a kind of super producer. He was actually the producer. He brought 
the money. He also had to make sure that those people who 
promised funding or help delivered. Judd Ne’eman, you must know 
this, was a hero who'd received all kinds of medals. Both for the Six- 
Day and Yom Kippur Wars. He was a medical officer — a doctor by 
profession. 


VITEK Yes, I know. He was famous. He received the highest medal in 
Israel for performing throat surgeries, you know, to help people 
breathe under fire. Right on the battlefield. He would go and do 
these surgeries. Iremember visiting you on the set of 
“Paratroopers” and meeting Judd there for the first time - an 
impressive character. 


DANI Very much. Very. 


VITEK Such a manly type. 


A“Paratroopers’” film poster 


DANI So good-looking, and he spoke confidently. That 
doesn’t mean, of course, that he was really like that inside, but no 
matter. Very impressive. What do you remember from the set? 
Where was it? In the fields? 


VITEK Yes, it was somewhere in the fields, and I remember the actor 
who was also a singer. 


DANI Gidi Gov. 


Judd had connections all over the place, through the army, through 
various paratrooper brigade commanders, and he got a lot of things. 
Money, investments, promises for investments. The insurance 
company gave him insurance for a percentage of the film. All kinds 
of things like that. But you had to make sure that it would really 
come true, and he didn’t do that because he was busy directing and 
writing the script. He had a lot of problems with the script. He called 
me a week or ten days later and said, Dani, I can’t not pay you. You 
do too many things, and I know how important it is. They probably 
told him, or he saw for himself. I have to pay you a salary; I want 
you to work with me as an associate producer. He called it an 
associate producer or an executive producer. What he actually said 
was, take all the things I handle, and Yiftach will continue to be the 
producer, but you will also help him complete what is necessary. He 
knew what was going on. 
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Hadara (sitting in the centre) and Dani (standing and leaning on the armchair) 
in a scene from the film 


Yaron and Rachel sitting on the roof of the car, extras on the set 


So, Ibecame a paid executive producer within two weeks and got 
things sorted out. I discovered, for example, that in contracts that 
had already been signed, Yiftach had distributed one hundred and 
eighty percent of the film. In all the contracts, he said, give me ten 
percent of the salary, and I’ll give you two percent of the film. When 
I collected the paperwork, I saw that he had already distributed one 
hundred and eighty percent of the film. Do you understand? So, 
I had to meet with everyone and take them off the percentages. But 
at least I promised they would get the money. I controlled the 
budget; I knew what the income was, so I could make that promise. 


Film production is a very different job from theatre. I mean that in 
the negative sense, not the positive. The possibilities of being in 
control are significantly reduced. The sun determines when 
shooting ends; the money determines how many takes can be shot. 
Money and reality determine which things can be done and which 
cannot. A lot depends on money in the theatre too, but much less. 
Acting, rehearsing, you can go deeper, you can correct. In any case, 
I learnt and felt that I was ready for the production of our film, and 
I offered the people I saw as being the best and most professional to 
work with us. I also suggested Judd. In retrospect, it was a mistake 
because it didn’t interest him that much, but I pushed to take him 
because I wasn’t confident enough. 


VITEK He was an assistant director? I don’t remember him helping. 


DANI Assistant producer or something similar; Igave him 
a respectable title and a high salary. He was in financial trouble at 
the time because of debts from “Paratroopers”, so this helped him. 
He actually didn’t do much, afew contacts here and there. The 
assistant directors were Avi Cohen and Renen Shor. 


VITEK Right, right. 


DANI Sharfstein also worked with us. An incident during our work 
on “Paratroopers” impressed me and led me to take him to work for 
us. There is a thing on a film set called the petty cash. It’s money 
kept on hand for things that need to be bought locally and adds up 
to quite significant amounts. I wasn’t aware there was theft, you 
know. I myself didn’t steal and believed, wherever I worked, that 
there was no cheating. I hadn’t come across this in the theatre, but 
maybe because it was also about much smaller amounts. The 
drivers, or various people, would bring receipts and say, I was sent. 
Sent by whom? Someone. Do you understand? You have no way of 
tracking it. And Iremember one driver gave Sharfstein a package 
with all kinds of receipts he had collected in the past week. I had 
a lot of expenses, he said, and Sharfstein took it and started looking, 
stopped looking, tore them in half and said, go before I call the 
police... threw it in his face. And he left. He caved in and left. 
Ithought to myself, Ineed aman like that; I would never have 
thought of that. And he really was okay. He was an efficient location 
manager. 


VITEK Yes. He was also charming, and he also got all the girls. 
DANI Both good-looking and colourful. 


VITEK Ireally liked him. You know, Ifinally saw the film 
“Paratroopers”, and I didn’t like it that much. 


DANI You didn’t like it, yes. But you know, it became a cult film over 


time. It didn’t do well at the box office and didn’t get such good 
reviews, but many times it is included in alist of, say, the ten or 
twenty most important films made that changed the attitude toward 
the army in Israeli cinema, all kinds of things like that. 


VITEK This reminds me of the speech that Hanoch wrote for me for 
the screening at the Cinematheque in honour of the film’s tenth 
anniversary. He wrote something funny about the effect of time. 
That films are like wine, you know. There are those that sour over 
time, become worthless and cannot be swallowed, and there are 
those that get better with age and turn into something strange and 
old. Our film also became like that in certain respects. 


DANI Yes. “Fantasy on a Romantic Theme” is also considered a cult 
film. Many people are enthusiastic about it. I once went to the Third 
Ear shop, do you remember? They would rent out videos. 


VITEK Yes, yes, I remember very well. 


DANI It was still on Sheinkin Street about thirty years ago. I made 
a subscription there, and the shop assistant asked, what is your 
name? I said, Dani Tracz. What? Are you the brother of Vitek Tracz, 
who directed “Fantasy on a Romantic Theme”?! This is the best film 
ever made in Israel, it’s fantastic! So, there are also those. 


VITEK Yes, there are. 


DANI In any case, in preparation for the work on “Fantasia”, there 
was preparatory work to receive support from the foundations. We 
initially received a small sum for script development. After that, we 
got another, larger amount, and in the end one more because it was 
an award-winning, high-quality film. All in all, I would say they paid 
about athird of the entire budget. Ithink the film’s budget, in 
today’s costs, was around seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
So, if they paid a third or something like that, that’s two hundred 
and fifty, three hundred, and you brought in nearly half a million 
dollars. In today’s values. Maybe even more, right? It was a lot of 


money. 


VITEK A lot, everything Ihad. Plus aloan against the house and 
a loan from Ray. All of it. 


DANI From the initial support for script development, you told me 
to pay Hanoch. We paid him this amount as a salary. We had already 
established the “Magic Lantern” company, although we didn’t have 
an office yet and I was still working for Lerman, and the company 
paid Hanoch, who really worked like a dog. We received the second 
amount when we submitted the final script, and it was approved and 
passed all the tests. That was the large amount. And we received the 
third amount when we finished the film. I asked them to increase it 
because we had spent more than the original budget, and they did. 
We also received arelatively small prize, maybe fifty thousand 
dollars, because we won film of the year. 


VITEK I don’t remember. 
DANI We won the film of the year, Vitek. 
VITEK Yes? I don’t remember. I remember we got actress of the year. 


DANI We won five awards that year. Anyway, the big gift to our 
budget was the large devaluation of the shekel, which happened in 
the middle of the production. The person who ran the film section 
of the Ministry of Commerce and Industry was a guy named Boaz 
Appelbaum. This name doesn’t mean anything to you, but after 
that, he was the partner of Nitza, David Levin’s ex-wife. He was also 
Peres’ bureau chief when Peres was prime minister. 


VITEK Oh, I didn’t know him. 


DANI He was aMapai (democratic socialist political party) 
functionary. A man of culture himself, a kind of writer. He was in 
charge of films, and he loved us very much. It is possible that he 
already knew Hanoch through Nitza. In any case, he once met me in 
the offices because I had submitted documents and was there a lot. 


He met me in the elevator and said, Dani, I know your budget comes 
from abroad; how do you keep the money? I told him it was in 
dollars at the bank because my brother had transferred it in dollars, 
and each time I exchanged what was needed. Iwas just now 
thinking I should exchange it all because it’s just sitting there. He 
told me, don’t. Wait a few weeks. Two days later, there was the big 
devaluation. 


VITEK He already knew. 


DANI And your money, Vitek, what was left of it, because it was 
nearing the end already, but still... 


VITEK It was worth twice as much. 


DANI Almost three times. Two and a half times. Jumped by two and 
a half in shekels, in liras. So that was the big gift. 


VITEK I didn’t remember that at all. We would probably never have 
finished the film without it because we barely finished as it was. 


DANI Barely. Yes. It was tough with the postproduction. 


VITEK But we are still at the beginning; we decided on the script 
and started working. We rented an office on Rashi Street, which we 
chose because the flat and furniture also suited us as filming sites of 
old flats in the city. You started working fulltime. You found 
asecretary, and something happened there that made a huge 
impression on me. 


DANI Tell it, tell it. 


VITEK The exams you did to decide who would be the secretary. You 
told me how you did it, and I said, that’s it, I have a genius brother 
here. You chose a young girl named Tamar, right? 


DANI Yes. Tamar Daus. 


VITEK It turned out she was great. Tamar. And I asked, how did you 


choose her? Based on what? So you said, listen, I did a very simple 
thing. I came up with atest and did the same for everyone. When 
someone came, Iwould say, have aseat, and then say, wait 
a minute, I have to go out for amoment; I have something to sort 
out. I would go out, ring her, and say, I need to talk to the producer. 
Can I speak to the producer? They all said no, the producer was not 
there; he was busy, please call again. The first one who said, just 
a minute, and went to find and call me, she got the job. 


DANI Oh, Vitek. I must correct you. I wouldn’t correct you; I usually 
don’t correct you. 


VITEK Correct me! 


DANI Because your story is better than the original. Now, 
I don’t remember the original, but I remember what you were telling 
until recently. 


VITEK Well, that was even better. 
DANI Which I think was even better. 
VITEK Well, it could be. 


DANI We had two phones in the office. Two lines. And I would go to 
another room and take the receiver off the other phone. 


VITEK Ah, better, right. You would take the receiver off. Better, 
much better. Similar, but better. You would say, call this number... 


DANI Get me someone; it’s important for me to get him. 


VITEK She would ring and hear the line was busy. They all said, 
busy, and hung up. Gave up. You gave the position to the first one, 
who hung up but immediately picked it up and tried to call again. 


DANI Yes. So, forgive me for correcting you. 


VITEK No, on the contrary, it is much better. 


DANI But I have to tell you... the evolution of the anecdotes. And it 
happens to you often. 


VITEK Sure. 


DANI I remember your story; I don’t remember the incident itself. 
But you told the story several times. 


VITEK I haven’t told it in along time, and now I had to make it up 
again, you know. 


DANI But the rule really was, and it’s a rule I applied even later, to 
pay attention to small things. You know, pretty soon I didn’t have 
secretaries anymore because you don’t really need a secretary, today 
you don’t need one, but you used to need one. I didn’t know how to 
type, for example. I’dalways say, get me so and so; if 
he’s unavailable, don’tleave amessage. Idon’twant to be 
dependent. Don’t leave a message, and don’t tell him to call back. 
I need him, not him me. You understand. 


VITEK That is very true. I never had a secretary, you know? 
DANI Yes, I know. You are an example for me. 


VITEK One time, Tim Hailstone forced me. He said it’s unthinkable; 
it’s not possible this way. You need a secretary, and he gave me one. 
After a day, I told him to take her from me. So, he asked, why? What 
is the problem? I said that all day I feel... 


DANI She should be given work. 


VITEK I feel guilty that I have nothing to give her. All the time, I just 
think about what to give her. Take her. If I need anything, I will ask 
your secretary. I don’t want it. 


DANI This issue impressed me. This was a good example for me. 
And the truth is that I didn’t have secretaries either. I mean, you 
know, there was a secretary for the film, not my personal secretary. 
I thought it was very true, and it also somewhat suited me because 


I don’t trust anyone; I trust myself. Why should someone else do 
something, and I’ll be stressed and thinking - did he do it or 
didn’t he? Asking is insulting. 


VITEK I’m the same. 


DANI So, I never had personal secretaries. Including in “Mapa”, 
which was alarge company. People were always working at the 
reception, and sometimes I discovered brilliant people there, but 
Ididn’t want apersonal secretary. Iwasn’t comfortable, and 
I didn’t like it. Ialways went around with abig book, a diary, 
because I made a lot of appointments, and I wouldn’t remember. 


VITEK I also had a book like that. I used it a lot. 


DANI I would take a thick, hardcover notebook because I need a lot 
of space, and I would write and mark with highlighters. 


VITEK I would manage, too; everything would work out somehow. 
DANI You also had Tim Hailstone. 


VITEK That’s true; when we worked on things together, he was more 
responsible for the bureaucratic tasks. But we didn’t always work on 
the same things. 


DANI Let’s try to remember the work on “Fantasy on a Romantic 
Theme”. Hanoch did not participate in the rehearsals. I think he was 
abroad. 


VITEK Hanoch participated in the rehearsals, for sure. 
DANI In some of them not. I’ll remind you soon. 
VITEK Maybe not all. 


DANI There weren’t many rehearsals, but there were quite a lot of 
decisions. Which actors to take, screen tests, meetings. 


VITEK Yes. He was not involved in the actors’ selection. He was 


probably abroad, and when he returned, he was unhappy with what 
we'd chosen. 


DANI That’s what I wanted to say. We, without his encouragement, 
concentrated on the Hanoch Levin theatre actors. I don’t remember 
why. Was it what you wanted, my suggestion, or did we both think 
it? 


VITEK Nurit Yaari, my assistant, took part in it. 
DANI That’s it, that’s it. 


VITEK She pushed in this direction, and it seemed natural to me, 
too; why not? 


DANI We, consciously or unconsciously, were surrounded by 
Hanoch’s people. Not only Nurit but also Ruthie Dar. 


VITEK Yes. But it was natural; why not? I think it was pretty 
conscious. I remember we chose someone for the role of Gluska, and 
after that, we replaced her. She was a disaster. Overall, I think our 
choices were not so... our best choice was Kritzer. Gluska was fine, 
but the disaster was Kolf’s character. We didn’t choose Kolf well. 


Hanoch and Ruthie Dar, his permanent partner as set and costume designer 
in the seventies and eighties 


DANI By the way, his acting wasn’t bad, but he was unpleasant. 
There was something about him that... 


VITEK He was more circus-like, an acrobat, things like that, 
a dancer. 


DANI The acting style. 
VITEK It didn’t work well, which was a real weakness. 


DANI He exuded akind of coldness, alienation, which did not 
necessarily fit the character. 


VITEK We wanted someone else; we thought of someone else. 


DANI Oh, sure. Gedalia Besser. Liora Rivlin’s partner. They are still 
together to this day, by the way. 


VITEK Yes, they are a great couple. They are both great people; 
Ireally liked them, they seemed great. Idon’t know why we 
didn’t take him in the end. 


DANI By the way, after that, he acted in several films and was 
fantastic. He has the right face that creates affection, and 
immediately your heart goes out to him. 
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Image from the film “Fantasia”, Kolf (Alex Monte) on the right and Kritzer 
(Nissim Azikri) on the left 


VITEK Yes, yes. I don’t remember why I didn’t take him. 


DANI Kritzer, on the other hand, was truly brilliant, Nissim Azikri 
played him. 


VITEK Kritzer was fantastic, yes. 


DANI It was the right decision. By the way, I don’t know if this got 
to you because I didn’t always report unpleasant things happening 
around us, but I felt that the filmmakers in Israel did not look 
favourably upon us. That they always said — they are making filmed 
theatre. 


VITEK Yes. 


DANI Because we chose theatre actors, and the script was written 
like aplay. Unfortunately, even within the team, we felt it. 
Iremember we talked about it. The assistant directors had 
aproblem with the script. Renen Schorr, Avi Cohen, Jonathan 
Aroch, brilliant film people. Renen Schorr, by the way, later became 
the director of avery famous and successful film school, the Sam 
Spiegel Film and Television School in Jerusalem. 


VITEK At work, he was a gentle guy who didn’t do much. Avi Cohen 
was the first assistant. 


DANI But Vitek, between us, they didn’t like the script. It’s not that 
they said it, but you could feel it. 


VITEK I think that’s true. Tell me, what did Nurit Yaari do? 


DANI The credit in the film was “casting and _ rehearsal 
management”. In any case, she was very important. For you. It was 
a kind of connection, you know. 


VITEK Yes, she was very important, mainly in the actors’ selection. 
We made the mistakes together, and when Hanoch returned, he told 
us, ‘You didn’t make the right choice’. 


DANI He didn’t like it. And that surprised me. I thought, good, we 
had chosen his actors, but he was unsatisfied. Iremember he 
didn’t like the decision on Kolf. 


VITEK Right. He got Kritzer, but he had a problem with Kolf, which 
was the main thing, you know, it was the film’s lead role. 


DANI Interesting, because Alex Monte was the actor of Hanoch. He 
took him for leading roles in three consecutive plays. We chose 
Hanoch’s actors because it was while they were also acting for him 
in the plays “Krum” and “Popper”. We took Alex for the lead role, 
and Ruth Segal, and Rivka Gur also had a small role. 


A photo from rehearsals for the play “Popper”, Hanoch directing Alex Monte 
and Rivka Gur 


Photo from the film, Rivka Gur on the right and Ruth Segal on the left 


VITEK Nurit, who worked with me, had already worked with 
Hanoch. She was his assistant director and knew everyone. She 
helped me; I didn’t know the world of actors in Israel at all. And 
it’s a shame Hanoch wasn’t there then; where was he? 


DANI I think he was already with Nava, and they went to America 
with Judd; they met through me. I found letters he wrote to us at the 
time. We were probably both in Israel working on preproduction, 


and he wrote us letters from America. Tell me, how did you get 
those actors, who were all amazing and charming, from the Yiddish 
theatre? Did you find them, or did Hanoch suggest it? Do you 
remember? The one who played the country’s president, for 
example. 
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Fanny Lubitsch and Alex Monte from the film “Fantasy on a Romantic Theme” 


VITEK Oh, and the mother. Yes. I can’t remember how I got to them, 
but you know, it’s much easier with the elderly; they’re almost 
always better. 


DANI Fanny Lovitch was the mother. 
VITEK She was great. 


DANI I remember we rehearsed in Tzavta, and I was running around 
arranging all kinds of things. Itook the technical team from 
“Paratroopers” almost entirely. Electrician, grip, do you remember? 
Buchman and Leibman. 


VITEK Sure. 


DANI They were great. 


VITEK Really professional. If we wanted to make a film about the 
technical staff, then they would be ideal actors. Buchman and 
Leibman. 


DANI By the way, Leibman had a doctor’s appearance, and you gave 
him a small role as a morgue doctor in the film. Some of the team 
came to the meeting in honour of the 10th anniversary at the 
Cinematheque; they approached me, I’m sure you too, and said very 
warm, pleasant, and beautiful things. 


VITEK Yes, very, it was very pleasant. 


DANI And Gurfinkel also approached you, didn’t he? The famous 
cinematographer. 


VITEK Yes, he approached me after the screening. I hardly knew 
him. And he said to me, if you ever make another film, I’m working 
for you for free. Anything you want. 


DANI Yes. It was amoving evening. It was truly moving. Well, 
let’s move on. Now you tell. 


VITEK I approached it with great fear. Actual fear. The support 
I received from both you and Hanoch was very strong. You told me, 
you’re fantastic, you will do great, but Iwas very worried that 
I wouldn’t know what to do. I didn’t have any experience either, 
Dani. I had no experience working with actors. I was worried. I did 
the rehearsals, and filming time was approaching. Hanoch 
meanwhile returned, and Iremember he sometimes came to the 
final rehearsals. 


DANI Would he say something or stay silent? 


VITEK He would comment, yes. He participated. And he was very 
pleasant. I told him, listen, let’s do it together. But he said, no, you 
are the director. Before the first day of filming, I had a crisis, a real 
crisis, and Iwent to Hanoch. Isaid, listen, Ican’tdo it. I just 
don’t know what to do. I’m terrified. I think I saw, in rehearsals with 


Hanoch, the number of ideas he had compared to what was going 
through my head, yes? So I told him, you do it. If you want, I will 
help you. Iwill be your assistant, but you will direct. Do you 
remember that? 


DANI I remember you had doubts. I didn’t remember it being so 
dramatic. 


VITEK It was quite dramatic, quite dramatic. 
DANI Maybe it was just between the two of you. 


VITEK It could be that only Hanoch and I were sitting there; 
I don’t remember. We had along conversation. And Hanoch was 
fantastic, you know, he behaved ideally. He just said, you are 
completely crazy. Itold him, I sit with you in rehearsals, and 
I can’t think of asingle idea, and you come up with ten ideas per 
minute, I won’t be able to do it. 


DANI Do you have an example of what kind of ideas you mean? 


VITEK Yes. During the film. Ino longer remember the rehearsals, 
but during the film, there are examples that I will get to. Anyway, 
Hanoch told me, you are completely crazy. Iwas with you in 
rehearsals, and you are a fantastic talent; you are really good. 
I believe in you completely and in no way accept this. Throw all the 
fears out of your head; just do it. If it doesn’t work, then it 
doesn’t work. I’m with you. Just follow the script and don’t change it 
without my consent; other than that, do what you want. 


After the film, I don’t remember if Hanoch said it or the three of us 
decided that in the next film, if we do one together, we would not 
repeat all this nonsense about each of us only controlling their 
territory; it’s foolish. It was my idea, Hanoch said, and it was a bad 
idea. We are friends; we will work together and disturb each other as 
much as we want. You can change the script, and I can argue about 
the direction. We will work together. It was stupid not to work 


together. I’m not sure if he was right or not, but such a conversation 
took place. Anyway, before the film, he said, I’mwith you, and 
I believe in you. Go and make your own mistakes, and if it turns out 
bad, no big deal; I’ve done bad things, too. Don’t be afraid of 
anything. He did it so beautifully, Dani, and so confidently and 
without any hesitation. He had it, you know; he was very supportive 
of you and me. He was on our side, always. 


DANI Yes. With these things, he was perfect. 
VITEK I truly believe he also greatly appreciated you and me. 


DANI To be clear, everything you say now was never felt on the set. 
Not by the actors, the cinematographer, or the crew. 


VITEK Listen, I learnt it. Remember I told you the anecdote that 
happened when I made the first film about schizophrenia, how after 
afew days, the crew told me, it’s a disaster, you don’t know what 
you’re doing? 


DANI Yes, yes. Sure. 


VITEK And then I decided, okay, I’ll pretend I know. And three days 
later, they said, it’s genius, you’re a genius. Everything is fantastic; 
how did it suddenly change? It’s not clear at all. 


DANI You probably radiated insecurity before that. 


VITEK I asked, ‘What do you think?’ about everything I did. I learnt 
not to do that. 


DANI I knew about your hesitations and concerns, of course, but it 
didn’t transfer to the set at all. Didn’t transfer to the work. I want to 
add an anecdote from later years that relates directly to your 
situation of wanting Hanoch to direct the film in your place. In the 
early nineties, an incident happened, and you will soon understand 
why it backs that decision and that it had to be that way. 


VITEK I remember he directed for TV, and it was pretty terrible. 


DANI I signed the contract on his behalf; I was already his official 
representative. And it was very important to Hanoch that he would 
be the director. It was a production for the show “Laila Gov” with 
Tiki Dayan, Gidi Gov, and Moni Moshonov. 


VITEK I saw it; he showed it to me. 


DANI In the negotiations, the producer told me that directing 
television is different; it’s not like in the theatre. There is work with 
actors and rehearsals, but you also need to know how to give 
instructions to the cameras and choose the right shots. To do 
genuine television direction, you have to understand how. So, 
I talked to Hanoch, and he said, this is nonsense. I don’t accept that. 
I’mthe director, and that’sit. He also didn’t want an assistant 
director. He started rehearsing, and they put him behind the 
monitor, you know, in the director’sroom. He gave some 
instructions and immediately realised he didn’t know how to do it. 
He let someone else direct and sat on the sidelines. That evening, 
he called me and said, let’s change the contract. There must be a TV 
director, that’s clear, there will be adirector, but I will direct the 
actors. And then he made a decision, which ultimately hurt the 
production; it didn’t do the TV show any good. He decided to direct 
it as if it were a theatre show. He said, I don’t care about anything; 
I want them to build me asmall stage and lighting; I will stage it 
like a theatre. There will be cameras all around. A director will be in 
the director’s room, and they will do what they want. I will direct 
this show as if it were for an audience sitting where I am sitting. 
And so, he did it, and it really didn’t catch on. It wasn’t funny 
enough. 


VITEK It was a disaster, Dani. I saw it with him and told him, and he 
said, you’re probably right. It was filmed theatre. It did not work. 


DANI So, the conclusion is that he couldn’t have actually 
contributed much in directing the film. 


VITEK Could be. 


DANI Had he agreed, it wouldn’t have done the film any good. 
I’m not saying that in certain scenes... At the moment, the only 
example that comes to mind is Gluska’s monologue, right? You 
worked together there. 


VITEK There were two scenes where I got stuck, and I asked him to 
help. One was Gluska’s monologue, and the other was the song “Not 
So Beautiful and Not Sixteen.” In these two scenes, he came up with 
tricks. What to do with the hat, you know, how to do the 
monologue. He did it fantastically, Gluska’s monologue. 


DANI Yes, I remember. Seventeen takes. 


VITEK And in the song, he came up with this idea that she strokes 
his head, and he takes her hand and puts it on the hair instead of his 
bald spot. 


DANI Oh, yes? Was it his idea? I did not remember. 


VITEK It was his idea, and I was so enthusiastic about this idea, 
which said so much about him and her and everything. 


DANI Yes. By the way, they laughed terribly in the cinema, at the 
screenings. It was a laugh-out-loud scene. 


VITEK Yes, it was great, because it was really great. 


DANI There was laughter there; there was laughter in several places 
too. I went, as did Hanoch, to every screening. It was screened for 
four consecutive weeks. In the fourth week, we started paying for it. 
Why did we pay? Because the film won awards and we thought it 
would bring in more audience, we took the award and guaranteed 
the theatre a minimum income, but it did not increase the audience. 
At the time, awards didn’t help. 


Image from Gluska’s song scene 


VITEK No, it really didn’t work out. 


DANI But speaking of these segments, there were three places 
where the audience laughed out loud, very loudly. There was — how 
tall is he? So he said sixty-five, do you remember? It was in the 
script, I think. 


VITEK It was in the script. 


DANI And the third time was at the party. There they laughed 
several times. 


VITEK There were very funny scenes there. Yes. Anyway, the first 
day of filming arrived, in which we filmed the scene of the mother 
dying and opening her eyes. 


DANI We turned the office into a studio. And we laid her down, 
Fanny Lovitch, in one of the office rooms. 


VITEK Yes, we improvised. I really liked it. 


DANI It was very fitting, Vitek. It was aclassic old Tel Aviv-style 


house. 


VITEK Everything happened in this area; everything happened 
around there. I told Hanoch to come and film together, do the scene 
together. Well, it was a pretty simple scene. It was clear what to do, 
and we did it. We shot the first take, and something didn’t work so 
well, so we shot again, twice, three times, until I said, Okay. 
I’m done. Then Hanoch said, listen, Ihave another idea. Maybe 
instead of starting from her face, we will begin from the painting 
above her and then go down from the painting to the face. I said, 
okay. We did it. Then Hanoch said, yes, it’s okay. But maybe I have 
another idea; perhaps we’!1 do it like this, from him, then to her, and 
then up. Okay. Then I said, you know, if that’s the case, then there is 
another possibility. In short, the whole day was spent shooting this 
scene. Thirty times and twenty variants. It was madness. You said, 
what are you doing? It’s crazy. We won’t finish the film like this. 


DANI We had an exact breakdown. How many scenes each day, 
which scenes, how many minutes. It was a very tight schedule. 


VITEK Yes. You prepared everything; there was a work plan. So I told 
Hanoch, don’t come. Don’t come anymore. It won’t work together. 
For every idea of mine, you will have an idea, and I will have an idea 
for every idea of yours. It won’t work; there’s no point in it. So he 
didn’t come anymore. I told him: come only if Iinvite you, and 
indeed he never came unless I asked him. Didn’t even look, nothing. 
Didn’t disturb. It was fine. Iinvited him twice. Once in a Gluska 
scene where I didn’t think it was working, and he came and solved 
it, you know, without thinking. And the same with the song scene. 
How did he solve it? In the same way. With tricks. He found the way 
that showed alot about the person; you know, he came up with 
ways. He found something for the actor to do. 


DANI Some gesture, some movement. 


Vitek sitting, Hanoch standing, and on the left is Alex Monte with his back to 
the camera. On the set in the production office 


VITEK Yes. Chaindelach. You know, what to do to make it say 
something other than what the words say. 


DANI About his character, about his situation. 
VITEK Yes. It was very cinematic. He thought well, he thought right. 


I think it would have worked if we had made another film together. 
I think my ideas and his ideas were dissimilar. And if we were to 
direct together, we would probably have also changed the script. 
There would have been more equality. By the way, a few years later, 
we seriously thought about doing a production of “Execution” 
together. Make a film in English. We started working; Itried to 
convince a translator. 


DANI I remember. You would come especially to Israel to sit with 
Hanoch and work. You worked for along time. After 


Hanoch’s death, when I retired from “Mapa”, I suggested that we do 
it, you remember, with our own money. I even thought of bringing it 
to the theatre, television, and cinema. To make acomplex 
production. But you said, I will never again make films with my 
money. 


VITEK Yes, we would have lost everything. The truth is that without 
Hanoch, it would no longer be as enjoyable. Don’t forget that the 
whole adventure of “Fantasia”, of the film, was a friendship 
adventure. The nicest thing about it was all the conversations 
beforehand, the preparations and decisions and issues, and the fact 
that we got out of it without fighting and without drifting apart. 


DANI On the contrary, it brought us closer. Well, we already talked 
about Judd not really being involved. He helped when needed, 
’mnot saying he didn’t; surely he did no harm. He was also 
collegial, and you know, felt grateful that we had given him the job. 
In any case, I want to tell you about an incident that both showed 
something about Judd and my approach to life, which proved itself 
and was also typical for the future. Something similar to what you 
said about realising that you shouldn’t ask if you’re good at 
directing, but instead, you should convey that you know what you 
want even if you’re not sure of yourself. 


So, there was the famous scene of jumping from the roof. We found 
the ideal place between two roofs in the same area of Tel Aviv. 
Everything was ideal. We got permission to film from one of the 
apartments without a problem because it was avacant roof, but 
a small shed was built on the opposite roof, which belonged to one 
of the neighbours. Avery lovely man, by the way. Elderly. He 
initially agreed but suddenly changed his mind and did not want to 
approve the filming. I didn’t have time to take care of everything; 
I prioritised when taking care of things, so I sent Judd over there. 
I told him, you must fix it. No matter how much it costs. It was two 
days before the shooting. Judd returned ashort time later - 
everything was close, within walking distance of the office - and 


said that the neighbour did not agree. Under no circumstances. 


Itold him, Judd, there’s no such thing as that. Come with me; 
I’m sure I’1l sort it out. We returned to the older man, and I asked 
him: What happened? You told me it was okay two days ago, and we 
shook on it. We had promised him that after the filming we would 
return the shed to the exact same place. Buchmann would do it with 
his assistant in fifteen minutes. He said, no. I’ve changed my mind. 
Why did you change your mind? Because I have a neighbour who 
told me that you promise but you won’t do it afterwards. Well, 
I said, let’s go. At least I knew why he’d changed his mind. Judd 
hadn’t even found out why. So, Iwent to that neighbour who 
advised him not to agree and found out he was a Trotskyist. 
Although from a different organisation, and the hatred between 
Trotskyists was terrible, but still, there was some ideological 
affinity. By the way, to this day I am friends with him and meet him 
at demonstrations. So, he told me, this man is a dear man, and he is 
old and poor, and I know your promises; you don’t keep them in the 
end. I told him that we would not only do it but also build him 
a bigger and better shed than the one there, from new materials, not 
from the old asbestos. And you know what, I said, ’ll put the 
construction budget in your hands. The money will be in your 
hands. He looked at me and said, well, if so, then I will convince him 
to agree, and on the spot he went with us and told him, listen, they 
promised, and they will keep their promise. I guarantee they will 
give me the money. It was a ridiculous amount. A thousand liras or 
something because, you know, Buchmann did it; it was part of his 
job. And that’s it. We shot on both roofs. It was one of the most 
beautiful scenes in the film, although Istill think the 
film’s highlight was the party. What do you think? 


VITEK The party was very good, yes, but the scene I liked the most, 
the only one I said, okay, it worked well, was the scene where the 
soldiers were looking for the grave in the cemetery. 


DANI Yes, it was great. Right. It was also a great scene. 


VITEK And it was also an unscripted scene, without any words. They 
didn’t talk; there was no dialogue. They just went and searched. It 
was a cinematic scene that I actually came up with and did, and it 
worked, really worked. 


DANI There was astory behind it. I didn’t tell you everything 
because I didn’t want to trouble you. Even you. But it was very 
difficult for me to get a cemetery. 


VITEK I imagine. 


DANI They said it was a problem to shoot because the names on the 
tombstones would be screened, and the families would be offended. 
I said I would blur the names. And we went and put up parchment 
paper so that you couldn’t see the names clearly. But of course, 
many names were seen because I couldn’t hide them all. You know, 
the camera moved; I didn’t know in advance where it would end up. 
But who checked, and who saw? 


VITEK Yes, it didn’t cause any trouble. I didn’t know that, so I just 
did as I saw fit. 


DANI And there were all kinds of other things; for example, it was 
hard to get a good hotel. And we didn’t get one. The hotel we got 
was not good enough. 


VITEK Yes. 


DANI But the reception hall, where they had the heart tests, was 
good. It was at the Hilton Hotel. The person who helped us get it 
was Gafni’s daughter, our accountant. She was aPR woman and 
gave us the hall in exchange for a “thank you” credit to the Hilton 
Hotel at the end of the film, you know, in the fine print. The royal 
suite and the hotel itself, where the queen lived, were in the 
Diplomat Hotel. In return, they required us to show the name 
Diplomat in the film. The hotel closed a year after we filmed. When 
we screened the film, it no longer existed. 


VITEK But the building is still standing, isn’t it? 


DANI Yes, only it’s not called Diplomat. It has changed names seven 
times since then. It was on Gordon Street, by the sea, and there we 
also found a place for the “Messiah, Your Father Stinks” scene. And 
Klachkin’s song, which was also a great scene, by the way. As hard 
as it was to make it, it turned out great in the end. 


VITEK It wasn’t particularly difficult; it took some time. 


DANI Vitek, it was very difficult because he sang it out of tune. 
Danny Shick, the editor, and Rafi Kadishzon, the composer, cut and 
built the scene so that the song would be in rhythm, the music 
would fit in, and there would be a dance, etc. Christina’s dancing 
had a similar problem; she had no sense of rhythm at all. It was 
a waltz, and she didn’t know how to waltz. 


VITEK Yes. That Christina was also quite something, you know, 
a phenomenon. 


DANI She was beautiful, though. 


VITEK One of the strange things about the Christina phenomenon is 
that she really was avery beautiful young woman, and they were 
going wild there, you know, especially Sharfstein, but... 


DANI No one approached her. 
VITEK No one tried to chat her up. 


DANI Vitek, there were a lot of romances and fucking, and she was 
the only one that no one approached. The most beautiful and the 
most... 


VITEK Very strange, yes. 


DANI When The Third Ear released the film’s DVD, I received a lot 
of copies from them; that was my condition, and I sent them to the 
lead actors as a gift. 


I also found her, the actress who played Christina. Someone got me 
her phone number. I called her, and she was terribly moved, crying 
on the phone. Vitek, she married some millionaire. The disgusting 
millionaire type, some American dentist or lawyer from Detroit. You 
know, arich Jew who married abeauty queen because she was 
a beauty queen or arunner-up. And it was aterrible marriage. She 
didn’t tell me details; I didn’t ask either. But she said she’d broken 
up with him and didn’t see anyone; she’d closed herself in the 
house. She had anorexia; she became addicted to pills or some drug, 
I don’t know exactly. Poor thing, poor, poor thing. 
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VITEK She told you everything. 


DANI Yes. She said the film was the highlight of her life. And you 
know, it was arelatively marginal role; not much of the public 
relations were about her. There were no interviews with her, 
nothing. She didn’t act well either. She just didn’t act well. 


VITEK She didn’t know how to act at all. The only way was for her to 
do nothing. Sit and do nothing. Even asking her to smile was 
a problem. 


DANI Definitely. There was a part where she had to talk to Kolf in 
the graveyard. Do you remember what we did? She moved her lips, 
and some Swedish girl read the lines in the background. And Yakov 
Agor, who photographed the stills, said it is so difficult to 
photograph her. She’s beautiful, but her beauty is hard to capture. 


VITEK Idon’t know why we chose her. Ididn’t have the right 
instinct when selecting. 


DANI We interviewed several women and photographed several 
beautiful young girls. Finally, we decided on her. She truly was the 
most beautiful. 


VITEK Listen, Ialso advertised that I was looking for an actress 
when I was still in England. And all kinds appeared. Among others, 
the daughter of Ingmar Bergman, the director. A young girl came, 
and it was Ingmar Bergman’s daughter, you know, how could we not 
consider her? She came with a portfolio. Anot-so-pretty girl, 
medium height, dark hair, but okay, you can dye it. She came and 
showed me the photos, and the photos were right on the border of 
pornography, maybe beyond. She appeared only in pornography or 
soft pornography. And all the shots were like that, you know. And 
no... There was nothing except that she was the daughter of; there 
was no reason to take her. 


DANI Iremember you telling us that and saying she wants ten 
thousand dollars for the whole role. After that, you also contacted 
Max von Sydow. 


VITEK Yes. I approached him. He was great, although the person we 
had was also great. 


DANI Why didn’t it work out? Because I think he considered it. 


VITEK I don’t remember, I really don’t remember. 


DANI We thought that if we got him, we would get budgets and 
investments. 


VITEK Yes, yes. It could have been great. 


DANI I remember some disappointments. For example, Avremale 
Heffner didn’t learn a single word of his lines, didn’t read the text at 
all before he came to the filming, and you had to cut his role. He was 
hardly seen because he was reading the text from the script; he 
didn’t know how to say anything. 


VITEK I don’t know why it happened. He may have already had... 
DANI No, Vitek. 
VITEK He was disrespectful. 


DANI Just disrespectful. What else? Well, I felt that there was 
a filmmakers’ clique. Judd didn’t participate in it because he 
didn’t participate in the entire making of the film, but all kinds of 
people I brought in due to Judd. The assistant directors. They did an 
okay job and didn’t sabotage the work, but they always had a feeling 
that it was filmed theatre. 


VITEK There was a conversation in which they said this doesn’t feel 
right. It doesn’t work. It’s theatre. This is problematic. It’s not 
suitable for film. There was something like that. But you know, they 
didn’t sabotage the film. 


DANI No. They didn’t sabotage at all; they did their job 
professionally. We somehow broke even on the predetermined 
budget, on the predetermined schedule. The whole period of 
postproduction and editing was very long; you were in Israel a lot. 
You lived in the cousin’s apartment, whose name we still 
don’t remember. 


VITEK It’s hard to believe that I don’t remember her name. 


DANI Yes, I also find it hard to believe. I remember the address, 23 
Stand Street, on the roof. 


VITEK We'll probably remember someday. 


DANI Do you remember where we edited the film? In the studios in 
Givatayim? 


VITEK I don’t remember where it was. But I know it took along 
time. During editing, we added the narrator’s character. 


DANI Of course. We invited Yossi Banai. 


VITEK The script had a narrator, but we added a lot more. We saw 
that there were problems. 


DANI He solved all kinds of continuity problems for us. 


VITEK Yes, some things were unclear or didn’t work well; we had 
many problems. 


DANI And there was something else. You made a minor edit on the 
final positive we got after we had already started screening. You 
completely left out the part about Kritzer going to the Swedes to 
inform. It was quite along piece that you took out because it 
wasn’t good. 


VITEK Yes, yes. There were alot of problems there. Part of it was 
problems with the script, but part... these are things that if I were 
freer and you were freer and Hanoch was freer, we would have 
worked on them even before we started the film. This idea of not 
touching the script and not changing a word because it is sacred was 
not wise. 


DANI Yes. He copied that from the theatre. In the plays, he insisted 
on it, although he himself did not always keep it. 


VITEK Sure, in the theatre, changes were additional writing for him, 
so he controlled it entirely. 


DANI We would put it in as aclause in the contract and keep it 
strictly, although he cooperated here and there when they 
approached him. 


VITEK Yes, sure, he was always willing to be flexible, but that was 
the approach. The thing is that this work should have been done 
before we started making the film, you know. 


DANI Yes, comments on the script, changes to the script. 


VITEK We should have worked on it, even in the middle if we so 
decided, to stop everything and work on the script, go back to the 
script. During the editing, we all had the feeling, Iimagine both 
Hanoch and me, that we were in trouble, that we were trying to fix 
something and not that we were polishing a masterpiece. 


DANI Idon’t remember it like that. Idid quite alot of early 
screenings, to which I invited distributors, and I received very good 
responses. People responded really positively. Ihad a feeling it 
would go well. 


VITEK Yes. Iwas constantly worried. Iwas worried, I was worried 
about myself, about what I was doing, I was worried about the 
script. You know, I felt we were trying to fix something that was 
alittle off, or quite off, and weren’t very successful. That we 
can’t find the right way to do it. Also, the fact that we threw out 
along and important scene from the positive at the last minute 
shows you that we didn’t really... yes? I don’t know what would have 
happened if we hadn’t come up with this idea of the narrator. It was 
very difficult. It just didn’t work. And the scenes that worked were, 
you know, like at the party... 


Image from the cemetery scene 


DANI The neighbourhood party, Klachkin’s song. 
VITEK They were comedy scenes, sketch scenes. 
DANI The march in the cemetery. 


VITEK The march in the cemetery was a great scene because it was 
without words, without anything — just a situation. But my feeling 
was that if we had done the crazy film, the first script... that’s one of 
the things that really hurt me, that we didn’t do the first script. You 
know, I was planning to start working already; I was really thinking 
about acrazy surreal film. Sad, but totally crazy. I remember 
wanting the hotel room to have acarpet made up of real flowers. 
Every day, they would come in the morning and put hundreds of 
flowers for afresh carpet so that she would walk on fresh flowers 
when she got up in the morning. You know, all kinds of things like 
that. Iwas excited by the whole thought of doing something 
completely crazy. And Iwas also so enthused by the scene where 
Kolf is walking, and Barnea jumps, sits on his back, and talks into 
his ear to scare him. In that script, Kritzer also had a completely 
different role, amuch more significant role. It was a completely 
different world. 


And all that Hanoch_ suddenly’ decided to _ change, 
I couldn’t understand why. He said this is unthinkable. I told him 
nothing here was unreasonable. He said no, it’s too unreasonable. 
No one will believe it. Hanoch tried to do something more realistic 
in the second script. For example, he took out the whole idea that 
the queen really falls in love; that was one of the fundamental 
decisions. In the first script, she really fell in love; in the second 
script, Hanoch decided that this was unreasonable, and she did not 
fall in love with Kolf. Since she didn’t fall in love with him, it 
wasn’t entirely clear what went on there, why did she do what she 
did. Like, did she enjoy saving lives? It’s not clear. The initial story 
was that he dreams of the most beautiful girl in the world, who 
would come and fall in love with him on the spot, and it actually 
happens; the whole thing was incomprehensible. So, to make it 
more reasonable, he made it less reasonable. He felt it himself, but 
he never really talked about it. He didn’t tell me, listen, I didn’t do it 
well. But he told me many times that the fact that we did the 
division of labour and did not work together was a mistake. 


DANI Anyway, we found a distributor. 
VITEK How did you feel during the work? 


DANI Iwas focused entirely on what Ihad to do. Keeping the 
budget, that everything stays according to schedule, that everything 
around works like clockwork. 


VITEK But did you have opinions on the script? 


DANI I had already learnt in the theatre, when I worked with people 
I didn’t always like, that I have to separate what I think from what 
I do. Otherwise, I will do better work for those I like and poorer work 
for those I like less. I was so focused on my job and what I had to do 
that I didn’t exercise any judgment. All in all, I loved the script, 
I loved the work, and I loved the result. 


VITEK Of the three of us, you did the best job because this whole 


side, the production, worked very well. You know, everything 
worked, everything happened, everything was on time, everything 
was done wisely. We had no problems in this area. 


DANI I think we all did a great job, as we could do at the time. 
Everything was professional. Hanoch’s role basically ended once he 
submitted the script, and I, you know, served you. Everything 
worked and was on schedule, partly due to luck and partially 
because I had money, Vitek. In “Paratroopers”, we constantly had to 
improvise because we didn’t have enough money to guarantee it 
would be right. Ihad money in “Fantasia”, so it wasn’t a big deal. 
I believe you managed it excellently, and it was a very professional 
and well-done production. Good equipment, good sound, 
everything worked there. Everything worked. I remember when I did 
the screenings to find a distributor; I’m not sure if you were there, 
but I did about three or four screenings in asmall cinema on Bar 
Kochba Street. In front of Nahum Cohen’s house. I invited 
distributors and journalists, Zula came especially. 


VITEK Yes? Yes. 
DANI And loved it. Zula loved it, Vitek. Loved it. 
VITEK I don’t remember. 


DANI And I remember that Yossi Banai came with Noam Semel, his 
manager. And he liked it very much; otherwise, he wouldn’t have 
agreed to record. 


VITEK Yes, yes. 


DANI By the way, we haven’t talked about the music. There was 
avery rich musical element there. Very expensive. We used an 
orchestra, Vitek, with musicians from the Philharmonic. 


VITEK I remember, yes. 


DANI There was about a week, ten days of recordings. Music notes 


for everyone and recordings and sound. 


VITEK I loved working with Rafi Kadishzon and was very satisfied 
with what he did. 


DANI Me too. 


VITEK Hanoch wasn’t so pleased. Iwas very pleased, but Hanoch 
didn’t take him to any other play. 


DANI No, he didn’t consider him a theatre composer. By the way, 
Kadishzon also continued composing, but mainly worked with 
arrangements. He was the musical arranger, the musical director, in 
many big events. I met him afterwards once or twice. He is a lovely 
man. 


VITEK Yes. He is not so much from our world, but he is very pleasant 
and was okay, worked hard, and very seriously. 


DANI Very seriously. For example, I still think the melody of “The 
Trouser Bird” is excellent. However, it didn’t catch on, and after 
that, Gidi Gov sang another melody that Miki Gavrielov composed. 


VITEK The original melody of the film is a beautiful melody. 


DANI That’s what I’m saying. It’s a beautiful melody, but after that, 
it was performed several more times, and that melody was never 
used; new melodies were written. 


VITEK Also, Gluska’s song is a very beautiful melody. 


DANI Lovely. And you know that another melody, which Rami 
Kleinstein wrote for the song and Rita performed, was one of the 
biggest hits ever in Israel. 


VITEK To what? To which words? 
DANI The song is called “I live day by day”. 


VITEK Oh, yes. And who composed it? 


DANI Rami Kleinstein. 
VITEK I don’t know him. 


DANI To this day, I think Kadishzon’s melody was much better, and 
the song was much more touching. Tiki Dayan sang it great in the 
film. 


VITEK Yes. Really great. 


DANI Anyway, I did the early screenings and brought in all kinds of 
distributors. The one who moved me the most was the one 
distributor I really wanted, Matalon - which, by the way, still exists 
today. He was a young man and told me, Dani, this is the best film 
I’ve seen this year, but unfortunately I can’t take it. A young man. 
He had no issue; he was honest. I don’t remember his reason. That 
they didn’t currently distribute Israeli films, or they were already 
full this year, something like that. Ultimately, the distributor was Eli 
Gelfand, who also distributed “Paratroopers”. He also really liked 
the film. Again, I’ll say that my impression was that they didn’t lie; 
they told the truth. He arranged the Gordon Cinema for us, which 
was a good cinema. Really good. It was considered a ‘quality-films’ 
cinema. 


VITEK Sure. It was considered an art cinema. 


DANI Before us, they screened another Israeli film there, called 
“Sus’etz” (“Rockinghorse”). It was an adaptation of Yoram 
Kaniuk’s story, and Shmulik Kraus, the singer, acted in it. The film 
didn’t go that well, and of course, in my heart, I wanted it to end as 
quickly as possible so that we would begin our screenings. I had 
already returned to work at the Haifa Theatre during this period. 
Iwas the VP of audience strategy. We stole that from America. 
There was such a position there, and suddenly I was discovered to 
be a sales genius. Subscriptions, tickets, really good, and successful; 
I increased the number of subscriptions by three hundred percent. 


VITEK I remember you telling me that, and you also told me about 
the person who influenced you. 


DANI Danny Newman, exactly. It was at that time, 1977/’78. So, 
under the influence of these marketing ideas, I thought I had to find 
some kind of device to give our film a buildup, and my idea was to 
do a small cabaret on stage before the film. 


VITEK I don’t remember that. 


DANI You don’t remember. Hanoch agreed. He agreed to write 
sketches, that is, to write or provide existing sketches, and I started 
to organise it all. I told the guys from “Sus’etz” about the idea, and 
they liked it very much. Shmulik Kraus was, of course, a very famous 
singer at the time, and he sang in the film. The one who wrote the 
song lyrics was a guy named Yankele Rotblit. A songwriter. Maybe 
the best in the country. He wrote a lot of very famous songs, but one 
of the most super-duper famous ones is “Shir LaShalom” (A Song 
for Peace). This is the song Rabin sang before he was assassinated. 


VITEK Really? There, at that meeting? 


DANI At the big demonstration. In his pocket, they found the page 
with the lyrics stained with blood. This is a song written in ‘69 in 
defiance of the war. Don’t sing victory songs; think about the people 
who died, all that kind of stuff. In any case, it turned out that he, 
Rotblit, also had ambitions as a singer. He had a band, and he sang 
and toured the country. He said, oh, that’s a great idea. I will also do 
some small show before the movie “Sus’etz”. And I was actually 
happy because I thought, nice, this will be some kind of tradition, 
and we will also learn from his experience what it will be like. Then 
they informed me that the owner said no, that wasn’t allowed. He 
doesn’t have alicense for shows, only for films. They obviously 
made amistake by even asking. They shouldn’t have asked; 
that’s what I would have done. Anyway, that was it. The idea was 
shelved. 


The film started showing. The first week was not bad. The second 
week was not good. And in the third week, suddenly there was 
atelevision strike. For the first time in Israel, there was no 
television. Gelfand, our distributor, called me and said, well, now it 
will be full. But while many theatres were packed, Gordon was not. 
And the cinema said, that’s it, the film isn’t bringing in enough. If 
you want the film to continue, you must guarantee a minimum. I no 
longer felt that I could ask you for money, and it is possible that you 
no longer had any. But just then, we received the fifty thousand lira 
award, and the three of us, the partners in the film, decided to 
guarantee the minimum and continue the screenings. I invested 
some of the money in advertising, public relations. It did not help. 
Dalia Karpel was the PR woman, and she did a good job, but it 
didn’t help, and a few weeks later the film was dropped. It was still 
screened in several places. In Jerusalem for a week and Haifa for 
a week or two; still, it didn’t reach the level that brings in profits. 


VITEK I remember being at screenings in Gordon a few times, with 
Hanoch, with you, I don’t remember, and it was pretty empty. It was 
very, very awkward. Very difficult. 


DANI And they didn’t laugh enough. It was difficult, yes. 


VITEK They didn’t laugh; they didn’t notice. It really didn’t go well, 
and I felt terrible. To this day, I have... I never suggest that anyone 
see it. Many times, I have been asked - they read somewhere, they 
heard — is it possible to see? I don’t give it to anyone; I don’t want 
them to see it. I’m really not satisfied. I feel the film is not good and 
I don’t want to show it. To this day. That’s how I feel. To some 
people, I did give it, Chris, for example. He forced it out of me a few 
years ago, and it took him a long time... I told him I couldn’t believe 
he watched it to the end. He said, I did, I did. I promise you, a great 
film. But I know that... 


DANI Well, Vitek, to lighten your mood, I will tell you that maybe 
six months ago, there was a Hanoch Levin translators’ conference at 


Mishkenot Sha’ananim in Jerusalem. 


VITEK Iimagine that Hanoch would have made avery funny play 
out of that. 


DANI Yes. There were about fifteen people there, most of them 
translators who came from abroad, from Japan, Holland, various 
countries. 


VITEK But the biggest group must have been from Poland, right? 


DANI They weren’t invited because the Poles always visit here 
anyway. Muli and Igave akind of lecture there, stories and 
memories. It was more of a conversation, questions and answers. 
I brought the film with me, and the manager, one of the English 
translators, recognised the film and said, oh, I have to show this to 
the whole group. Leave it with me, we have a screening room. Three 
days later, Lilian threw a farewell party for this group at her house, 
and he and several others said, you know, most of us thought this 
was an exceptional experience. They watched it together. They 
thought it was a fantastic film. Why don’t they screen it? Why 
can’t you find it? How funny it is and how good it is. So there. 
Today, by the way, you can watch the film online for free. 


VITEK I don’t know; I was left with this feeling. I’m not even sure 
my daughters ever watched the film. 


DANI I saw it with Yael twenty years ago, at the beginning of our 
relationship. She loved it very much, very much. 


VITEK Oh, you saw it together at home? 


DANI Together, yes. And you may have forgotten, but we got 
outstanding reviews. 


VITEK I know. I remember, too. I also met people, you know, a few, 
five or six, who told me that this is the most beautiful film, that it is 
better than all the films. So, there are, you know... 


DANI It didn’t catch on with the audience. In that sense, it was sad. 
This is an experience that Hanoch also went through. He came to 
see it in the cinema and was looking for the experience he had in 
the theatre, where he loved going to all the shows. It’s really not the 
same. Not at all similar. 


VITEK There are no actors there; there is no one there. 
DANI Yes. It’s cold and alienating and far away. 
VITEK Yes, yes. 


DANI But you know, it’s a positive experience in my memory. And 
not just mine. I was invited to a TV show, “There Were Films”, about 
twenty years ago. They devoted an entire program to the film. The 
actress Ruth Segal, the culture critic from “Haaretz” newspaper 
Michael Handelzalts, and I were the guests. The host, Yehuda Stav, 
was unusually enthusiastic and claimed it was one of the best Israeli 
films ever made. You have to see it; it truly is heartwarming. And 
I also wanted to tell you that my grandson Orchik saw this film 
a week ago. 


VITEK How old is he? 
DANI Sixteen. He really liked it. 
VITEK So that’s great; I’m really happy. 


DANI And do you know what they have at home? Do you remember 
the bottle with the dancers? 


VITEK Ah, this is what we were left with; you gave it to them. 
DANI Yes, it’s in their house; they still have it and look after it. 


VITEK Great, I’m happy they have it. It’s a beautiful thing. I really 
like this bottle; I found it somewhere. 


The dancers in the glass bubble from the film and in Racheli’s house 


DANI Yes, at the flea market. 


VITEK Yes, we found it, it’s really beautiful. You know, what remains 
as avery positive experience for me to this day is the experience of 
working together. I mean the fact that we got through it, that we 
didn’t fight, that we didn’t blame anyone, that we supported each 
other. It’s worth alot. And there was also a desire to do it again, 
which we all felt strongly. Hanoch really wanted us to work together 
one more time. Every time he said, let’s do it, next year we will make 
a film together, many times he told me. 


DANI Yes, right. 


VITEK I am finishing the play, and we’ll work on a film together. 
That’s what he would say: I’m going to write another script. 


DANI And there was the matter of “Execution”. 


VITEK We thought about it. But he also thought of writing another 
script. He said, I will write, but wrote no more. And the disease 
came, and everything was over. 


DANI I’m going back to what we discussed, the idea of doing it now. 
Iunderstand that it is necessary to construct it a little differently 
and certainly not with your own money, but to do “Execution”, to 
try to raise such a production of theatre, television, maybe cinema. 


Maybe combined. Maybe in Hebrew, maybe in English, possibly 
combined. You know, some kind of thing, I won’t even begin to 
think about it. But it is something to think about. Look, Noam 
Semel is very committed to Hanoch; he sees himself as 
a representative, you know, a guardian of Hanoch Levin’s legacy in 
the Israeli theatre. And it’s true, and he does it impressively. He is 
the CEO of Habima (Theatre). To come to him and say, let’s do 
something together. Now, there is commercial television, which has 
alot of money. And there are cable companies. To do some 
collaboration and do some show. Even... 


VITEK Dani, you forget how scary this play is. Tell Noam Semel 
let’s do it, and he will tell you I’m scared. You forget how it begins. 


DANI I remember everything, Vitek. 


VITEK Iknow you remember, but for amoment, when you get 
excited, let’s do it, let’s do it, you forget how scared they will be of 
it. You’re forgetting there wasn’t an “Execution” show where half 
the audience didn’t walk out in the middle. 


DANI None of the Polish translators wanted to translate it into 
Polish either. 


VITEK Really? 

DANI And I wanted them to. I pressed, I asked. 

VITEK Really... Interesting. 

DANI So wait, okay, okay, let’s maybe do it differently... 


VITEK I would say it was fantastic, and the simplest thing would be 
to do it in the theatre. At Habima. To convince them, ask someone 
good to do it properly. 


DANI I can’t do that, only Lillian. But you don’t want anything to 
do with it? 


VITEK Look, Ireally like this play, and I would like to, but if 
it’s a theatre show, there are people who can do it better, you know, 
and it deserves an excellent job. Making a film out of it is a huge 
challenge. When we thought about it with Hanoch, we wanted to 
make it huge. You know, a big film. 


DANI What? With many participants? 


VITEK Many participants and the set would be akind of massive 
circus in an imaginary land. You know, the way Hanoch staged it 
was unforgettable and phenomenal. It cannot be improved upon. 
Make a film, okay. But the idea was to make a film together with 
Hanoch and look for other ways. I remember the opening, just with 
the chorus when it just started, do you remember? 


DANI Yes, sure. 


VITEK The music was simply genius. In my opinion, this is one of 
the great operas of the twentieth century. What he did there is 
simply extraordinary. And the way Hanoch directed it, it’s almost 
like taking someone, you know, and saying, do it as much as 
possible as he did. And he did it there, in Tzavta, you know, on that 
little stage. He made this small stage avast place. It was such 
a thing; it was so unique and powerful. I think that of all the things 
Hanoch did, there was nothing stronger and more profound. 


Hanoch and the composer of “Execution”, Poldi Shatzman 


DANII agree with you, I agree with you. 


VITEK You know, to do it then, to do it with Hanoch, would have 
been really something special. He also really wanted to. He knew 
that as a play, it would not be staged again. That they fear it, that 
they don’t want it. And to make a film out of it together, which he 
would have participated in, that we would have done together, was 


a challenge that he also seemed to like very much. And to do it in 
English, he thought it would be something he could leave behind, 
some kind of statement or legacy. And we both wanted to very 
much; it would have been quite wonderful. But in my opinion, since 
Hanoch directed it, it has never been staged again. 


DANI No, never. Nor was it translated into any language. 
VITEK No language. 


DANI I talk about it alot, Vitek. Ispoke with both Noam at the 
Cameri and Lillian, but it is complicated; in Israel, they choose the 
plays by themselves, and there are plays that were never performed 
at all. 


VITEK I understand that. Everything is understandable. But there is 
a unique situation here with Noam. If Iwere you, I would talk to 
Noam now because it might be a strong and good show to do when 
the pandemic is over. 


DANII can’t go to Noam without Lillian. I can just... talk to Lillian. 


VITEK I guess Lillian would agree. Why wouldn’t she agree, you 
know, what’s there to disagree? 


DANI I’m not sure. 
VITEK You think not? 


DANI Because, you know, it’s also politics. Maybe she already talked 
to Noam about other plays. So, if this one goes, others will be 
rejected. It is not easy. You see, she did not share the same 
excitement of the original production. 


VITEK Were they together? 


DANI No, Vitek. She wasn’t born yet... we’re talking about the 
beginning of the eighties; they met in ‘95. 


VITEK I understand, that’s it. She didn’t see the play; she just read 


it. 
DANI She didn’t see it. 


VITEK There is a very good and strong recording of the songs. You 
have the recording. 


DANII do. So do you; we all do. 
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VITEK At the end of the work on the film, I decided not to direct 
again. Both because I was dissatisfied with the film and because 
I felt it was not my direction in life. For me, the years in England 
before “Fantasy” were preparation for making a motion picture. 
That was the dream. And not to be just a motion picture director but 
the greatest motion picture director of all time, you know, that was 
the goal, and at the end of the film, I decided it wasn’t right for me. 


DANI Were you disappointed with the film because it didn’t do well 
at the box office, or were you not satisfied with what you did? 


VITEK I wasn’t pleased with what I made; I wasn’t pleased with 
myself. I don’t think Idid it well enough. And I didn’t enjoy it 
enough. Not enough. I didn’t feel like I was doing what I was doing 
very well. In short, I was in a sort of... I wouldn’t say it was a crisis, 
but that was the conclusion. In any case, since all the work on the 
medical films was basically a preparation for making the film, 
Iinformed Medi-Cine that I would stop making films and stop 
directing. I continued to work, not in filmmaking but in sales and 
the things Ihad done before, and I started thinking about what 
I could do next. I had an idea, there were booklets that accompanied 
many of the medical films we made, and I felt that these booklets 
were much better for learning than the films; more useful. 


DANI How were these booklets made? Did you hire experts? 
Because it’s a different profession, writing, editing. 


VITEK We did it. These were short texts, which were based on the 
script and images from the film. We saw that people were using 
them, so I felt it was an interesting direction, and when I sold films, 


I started talking to people, convincing them. 
DANI To order books. 


VITEK Yes. And I came up with an idea to make books in sequential 
instalments to be sold piece by piece, and when the whole group 
was finished, we would have a complete book. It actually started 
even before I went to make the film. When we worked on the first 
eighteen films, on the heart sounds, we also created a booklet for 
each film with illustrations and explanations. Sharyn Wong, an 
editor, joined us and helped turn these booklets into a book. I sold 
this book to pharmaceutical companies as a gift to doctors, and at 
the time, I was looking for a publisher to market it in shops as well. 
It was three hundred pages; it already looked like a book. I went 
with an example to Lippincott Publishing, and there were 
negotiations. Lewis Reines worked there then and objected, saying 
it wasn’t worth anything, but Bart Lippincott, the owner, liked me 
and liked it; Idon’t know why. Lewis was always laughing and 
talking about my way of negotiating. I’d say, I’m okay with what 
you’re suggesting, but my partners won’t agree to it. You will have 
to raise your offer. 


DANI Sure, sure. 


VITEK He said he knew that my partners didn’t even know what 
I was doing and weren’t involved in it. So that’s it. They decided to 
take the book. They needed the first copies quickly, and we made 
minor changes to make it suitable for the target audience, 
a cardiologists’ conference. 


DANI They wanted to present it. 


VITEK Yes, and they ordered 250 books; they thought they would 
sell alot. There wasn’t much time, so we worked fast, got it ready 
and sent them 250 copies by plane, straight from the press. Even 
before we received the first copies ourselves. We received a copy 
when all the others were already on the plane to America, and we 


went through the entire book with Sharyn Wong. She told me, 
listen, I have bad news. I found eight errors in the book. 


DANI Proofreading mistakes. 


VITEK And I thought, this is it. This is the end. A printed book, 250 
copies on the plane. They won’t accept it; I will now have to start 
the whole book over again. All the profit there will go with 
a significant loss. Adisaster, you know, and my partners will no 
longer be willing to do this. It was two days before the conference 
started, and I rang Bart Lippincott very early in the morning; I knew 
he was up at six. He would speak very slowly, always with many 
pauses. And I told him, Bart, I’m sorry to ring you so early, but 
Ihave to tell you right now that it’s not good. The book has eight 
proofreading errors and is already on its way to you; we 
can’t change it. There isn’t even time to add a note, you know, the 
conference is two days away. And then there was a long pause, and 
I thought, that’s it. Iwas shaking with fear. And at the end of the 
pause, Bart said, Congratulations. Congratulations, he told me. 
I don’t think I’ve ever heard of a new book with so few errors. Well 
done. And I said, oh, I love this world of publishing. A pleasant 
world, you know, an ordinary world, no one goes crazy. So, this was 
actually the first time I got to know this world, and when I came 
back from making the film, I decided I would try getting more 
seriously into it. Ialso had a connection with the pharmaceutical 
company, which was very pleased with the films I made, and the 
idea was that the books would first come out as booklets paid for by 
the company so that there would be no need for our investment at 
all. 


DANI Wait, I just want to stop you for a second because a point here 
interests me. And I will have the same question later about the 
books. What was unique or different about the medical films you 
made compared to the existing film market? Compared even to the 
previous company you worked for. Was there any different 
perception? Did you bring some new spirit or some new style? 


VITEK You know, not particularly. Greater energy and innovations. 
Success came with the ideas. No one had ever made eighteen films, 
all animated, in slow motion, about heart problems. They just 
hadn’t. They all made fifteen, twenty-minute films. Usually, it was 
a doctor talking about something. 


DANI So, you had original ideas and knew how to make them so 
that they would be of high quality. 


VITEK Yes. The first film I made, about schizophrenia, was also 
made slightly differently from other films. There was no great 
revolution in it, but it turned out, just like it suddenly turned out 
that you are good at sales, that I can convince the pharmaceutical 
companies to do different and new things. We made bigger, longer 
films, in groups, in series. And we grew very fast. In this relatively 
small market, we were the largest company in the world. It was very 
profitable, it was very safe, and it was also very simple in many 
ways. The pharmaceutical companies paid well; they have a lot of 
money. It’s a bit like in the advertising world. Companies that do 
commercials and suddenly grow usually don’t grow because they 
invented something revolutionary but because there is someone 
there with a little more ideas and energy. 


DANI And how did you start publishing? 


VITEK Iknew adoctor named Bob Anderson, an anatomist. An 
expert in the heart’s anatomy. He was a professor in one of the most 
prominent schools here in England and discovered many new and 
important things. He specialised in the tiny hearts of children and 
foetuses and was perhaps the most important in the world in his 
limited area. After I returned from Israel, I met him by chance and 
told him that was it; I didn’t want to make any more films. I’m going 
to look for something else, maybe publishing. So he said, oh, listen, 
Ihave a book I’ve written; it’s ready. I wanted to get it out; I was 
sure publishers would fight over it, but nobody wants it. What is the 
book about? On the anatomy of the heart. But are there other 


competitors? Other books on the subject? He said, no, there really is 
no serious, fundamental, accurate book like that. I wrote it, it’s my 
topic. But for some reason, they don’t want to take it. So, I said, 
that’s it. They have no idea; we will publish the book on the 
heart’s anatomy and show them. 


DANI Just asmall clarification question: it doesn’t exactly fit in 
with the idea of selling the book in parts as booklets to the 
pharmaceutical companies. This is proper publishing. 


Sharyn Wong 


VITEK It does fit in because the idea of the booklets came after he 
told me that. This was the first invention. I came up with a way to 
start a company without investment that would finance itself from 
the get-go. The pharmaceutical company would pay us for the 
booklets, and then we would make a book from them. He showed me 
what he had written, and it was about twenty chapters on all kinds 
of matters of the heart. Sharyn Wong was also in those 


conversations, and the two of us started doing the publishing 
together. 


DANI Within the existing company, Medi-Cine? 
VITEK No, I started a new company. 
DANI But with the same partners. 


VITEK Yes, but they didn’t work on it at all. Only Sharyn and I did, 
but it belonged to the three of us. 


DANI They supported it? Liked the idea? 


VITEK Not particularly. They wanted me to continue with the films, 
you know, I was very central there, but they had no choice. I told 
them I would leave if they didn’t let me do it. I’m not going back to 
the films. It was obvious to me that I didn’t want to do it anymore. 
That decision was quite radical, and I haven’t directed a film since. 
Anyway, we decided that we would make the most beautiful film 
ever made in medicine, that we would make an art film. 


DANI A book, book. 


VITEK A book. An art book. We decided that the photographs would 
be the most beautiful, precise, and wonderful dissections, and each 
dissection would have a drawing and text explaining it. 


DANI These dissections are photographs of postmortem surgeries. 


VITEK Yes. Bob Anderson was a great expert in these dissections. 
This is how anatomists work; they look and work and open. 


DANI Yes, that’s how you learn. 


VITEK I went to the pharmaceutical company, the same company 
that had bought the eighteen films about palpitations, ICI. It was 
a big English company, and I knew people there; over the years, 
Ihad made many films for them, and they liked me very much. 
I convinced them to make twenty booklets on the heart’s anatomy. 


We made a four-page sample for them to see, and we promised them 
twenty such booklets. I think I said that we would produce a booklet 
every month or so, and they would send it to all the cardiologists or 
even to interested doctors from other fields. And I also suggested 
making a series of slides for each booklet. The idea was that they 
would pay me a third of the fee at the beginning of the work, a third 
at the end, and a third when we gave them the printed booklets they 
could distribute. It paid for everything in advance, which was 
enough, so we didn’t need any additional investment. The numbers 
were quite high; England needed ten thousand books, and Europe 
needed another fifteen, so it suddenly became much more profitable 
than the films. And finally, the agreement also determined that we 
would publish the finished book ourselves. It would be ours, not 
theirs, and we would sell it like a regular book, in bookstores. 


DANI That means they didn’t get a percentage. 


VITEK Yes. We owned all the copyrights of the book. They just got 
the booklets to hand out. 


DANI And the book was a regular book; it didn’t say that the ICI 
company financed it. 


VITEK No. A regular book. Luxurious and beautiful. Although some 
of the people, the doctors, had already received it from the 
pharmaceutical company, we tried to sell it in stores as well. This 
was the first book. This all happened quickly. I sold the idea to the 
company, and within two months, we were already working like 
crazy. We named the new company Gower Medical Publishing. 


An integrated text and color atlas 


Robert H. Anderson and Anton E. Becker 


The cover of “The Anatomical Atlas of the Heart” published by Gower, and 
a page from it 


A few months later, I moved with the new company to a new office. 
I moved away... I think we moved to where we are now, on Cleveland 
Street. 


DANI Only you moved? What about Ray and Aaron? 


VITEK Only me. They didn’t help me either. Idid this thing by 
myself, and they continued with the films. I was very enthusiastic 
about the idea of publishing. It was new, I had no idea, but I knew 
how to work with pharmaceutical companies, and the economic 
method had something to do with it. Pretty early on, I decided that 
I didn’t know enough and that this is, after all, an industry with 
many interesting things, and I have a new idea here. I decided that 
I wanted to connect with a large, existing publishing company. To 
create some collaboration. Iwrote a proposal to all the major 
publishing companies, offering them to go fifty-fifty with me. 
I would be in charge of the work and construction. 


DANI Fifty-fifty in the company or the project? 


VITEK In the company ownership. I had an idea: what would be new 
there? Colour books with lots of high-quality illustrations. It almost 
didn’t exist back then. There was acompany in England called 
Wolf’s, which, by the way, Ialso wrote to. It published atlases in 
a similar style, but there were mostly pictures. We offered books at 
ahigher and richer graphics level, and with professional text. 
I wrote to these companies about my idea and about the idea of 
selling to pharmaceutical companies in parts and with the addition 
of slides. Most companies didn’t answer or answered that it 
didn’t suit them, but I received two invitations. One was from 
ahuge American company called McGraw Hill. It is one of the 
largest companies in the world, publishing scientific and 
professional books and magazines. They are the largest publisher in 
technology, for example, and computers... 


DANII think also in architecture. 


VITEK In every subject, they are huge. I received an invitation from 
them and went to New York. I think it was the first time I was there. 
I stayed at the Hilton and used to stay there when I was in New York 
for many years after that. You know, we started making quite 
aprofit. The money would come from all kinds of places. 
I personally had quite large debts, which was a little scary from that 
perspective; on the other hand, our companies were profitable, and 
Ihad started something new that also made good money. So, I went 
to McGraw Hill. They have a massive building on Avenue of the 
Americas, Sixth Avenue, one of the huge buildings, and it all 
belongs to McGraw Hill. 


McGraw Hill Building, New York 


Iremember going in there, going up to the fortieth floor and 
walking down along corridor of, I don’t know, maybe forty doors. 
And on one of them was the name of the man I was supposed to 
meet; I remember his name was Cohen, but I don’t remember his 
first name. I went in, and there was some man there, and he talked 
to me about the idea. He was quite bored and quite worried. 
Apparently, he had been told to check it out and wasn’t very 
interested. He said to me on the spot — it doesn’t suit us. It’s not for 
us. And that’s it. I went back down and returned to London. My first 
visit to New York. Anyway, we continued the work on the booklets. 
The first one came out; the second came out, and everything moved 
very quickly. The pharmaceutical company was very pleased. They 
sent it to the doctors, who were enthusiastic and favourably 
impressed. 


DANI Who was the other company that answered you? 


VITEK Longman’s, a large English publishing house, was the second 
company. They had amedical book subsidiary called Churchill 
Livingstone. I met with Longman’s CEO, a very pleasant man, and 
he told me that the idea seemed interesting to him and that they 
would consider it. He wanted me to meet with the person who 
oversaw the medical books in Churchill Livingstone’s office in 
America and that he would decide. Well, so I went to America again 
to meet with this man. I imagine we’re talking now about “78 or ‘79. 
I arrived in New York, to an old house not as fancy as McGraw Hill, 
and there, at the end of the hall, was along, narrow room. On the 
side was some kind of window and a table at the end; I had to walk 
quite a long way to get to that table. There were a lot of books on 
the table, and behind the table sat a monster. A fat, huge man, who 
said, come, come, come in. An Englishman. He smiled, yes? And 
when he smiled, he was missing one tooth, sort of black, you know. 
And it’s all books and books, and he was alittle unshaven. We 
started talking, and he looked very, very sad; he almost cried 
because of how much _ nonsense Iwas_ speaking, how 
I didn’t understand anything, and had no idea why I even thought 
like that, and he was worried about my future. He was very pleasant, 
very open. Tell me more, but it’s unthinkable, and how will it go? 
And how will you do it? All kinds of things like that. I saw that 
he’s very intelligent; you could talk to him, you know. I actually 
quite enjoyed our conversation and his criticism. Finally, he told 
me, goodbye, I will write to Longman’s manager, because he 
requested the meeting, after all, goodbye, and he gave me acard 
that said Timothy Hailstone - director of Churchill Livingstone, 
New York. That’s how I met him. That was my first meeting with 
Tim. 


Tim Hailstone 


It was clear to me that Tim would tell them not to touch it, and 
indeed, amonth later, Ireceived amessage from Longman’s - 
unfortunately, we cannot do it. It was very nice to meet you. You 
have an interesting idea, but it doesn’t suit us. Well, a few months 
passed, and I started to get a little worried. I felt I didn’t sufficiently 
know and understand the publishing business. 


DANI So, the partnership you were looking for, Vitek, was more of 
a professional partnership than a financial one. 


VITEK The partnership was about what would happen after the book 
came out. You know, we had no idea how to market, how to sell, how 


to work. As is often the case with such things, Ihave no problem 
doing it, but Ihad no idea about marketing or how to sell to 
bookshops. And as you know from working with books, that’s half 
the job. 


DANI Three quarters. 


VITEK Three quarters. I knew; I understood that it was like that. 
I was looking for someone to help me choose what to publish, to 
think more broadly. And I wanted to grow. Well, I decided I needed 
to find someone, and I wrote to the Churchill Livingstone’s manager 
in England, who I knew and seemed like an interesting man. 
loffered him to leave the company and work with me in my 
company and receive some kind of percentage. I decided to go this 
way: if I don’t find a company, maybe I will find someone who really 
knows, and he will work with me. 


DANI By the way, did you need your partners’ approval for anything 
of that sort, or did you do whatever you wanted on your own? 


VITEK Itold them, but no approval was required. Idid what 
Iwanted and didn’task anyone. Ididn’thide it either; it 
wasn’t a secret. They were not particularly interested. 


DANI Did they not believe in it? 


VITEK Not particularly. In Medi-Cine everything was so much bigger 
and brought in much more money, and they were in this world of 
medical films. Iwas something on the side, small. Anyway, the 
person I offered it to said, it’s not for me, but we have a chap who 
might be interested; ask Tim Hailstone. 


DANI They were all employees. 


VITEK Employees. Well, Ihad already met Tim Hailstone in 
America, and I knew he actually knew what he was talking about; 
Iwas impressed by him. So, I wrote to him, and he said, listen, 
I’m coming to London for Christmas, let’s meet and talk. It intrigues 


me. Then I realised that the manager of Livingstone in England 
wanted to get rid of Tim because Tim was much more talented, you 
know, he wanted to get rid of acompetitor. Tim must have felt 
insecure about the possibility that they would let him advance, and 
he was ambitious, so he came. I told him what I was proposing and 
thinking at the meeting, and he said he needed to talk to his wife 
about it. He found it very interesting, very intriguing, but it was 
a big decision. 


DANI It meant to return from America to England. 


VITEK To return from America, yes. I need to talk to my wife. I will 
give you an answer on Monday. The meeting was on Friday, and it 
seemed inconceivable. When you suggest things in England, people 
say I must think about it for a couple of weeks. Hearing someone say 
I’ll get back to you on Monday was refreshing. 


DANI By the way, do you remember what you offered him? 


VITEK Partnership, I think I offered him five or ten percent of the 
company. 


DANI Gower’s of course, not Medi-Cine’s. 
VITEK Gower’s, the publishing. 
DANI And a salary, I assume, similar to what he got in Livingston. 


VITEK Yes, yes, Ifound out what the salary was. He came on 
Monday and did something you often do when visiting me. He said 
he needed to make a phone call. I said please, so he took my phone 
and turned it towards him. You know, when you sit across from 
someone at their desk and turn the phone towards you, the desk 
becomes yours. It completely changes the power dynamic, to whom 
the phone is directed. So, he rang and asked to speak to the 
manager at Longman’s, his boss, yes? And said to him, listen, 
’mringing to let you know I’mgiving you amonth’s notice. 
I’m leaving. I’m joining Vitek at this company he suggested to us. 


Thank you, goodbye, goodbye. Hung up the phone. I told him, 
listen, your wife must have liked the idea very much. So, he said, oh, 
don’t mention it, it’s really bad. I got so drunk this weekend that 
I didn’t have a chance to talk to her. But she will like it very much. 


So I said, that’s it. I have found a partner who will suit me; and with 
whom I will have a good time. He is both knowledgeable and crazy. 
Then Lewis Reines, who replaced Tim in managing Churchill 
Livingstone in New York, said he had found Tim Hailstone’s report 
on my first visit to him — the visit in which he was very unhappy and 
sad, almost crying. It’s too bad I don’t have this document. I’m not 
an archivist like you; I throw everything away. It was a report that 
Tim had prepared for his boss, in which he’d written: I had one of 
the most interesting visits of my time here in New York. Aman 
arrived, an extraordinary talent, and his idea is phenomenal; we 
must take it. We mustn’t miss this under any circumstance; it will 
be a huge success. It was the exact opposite of what I’d thought. 
And indeed, they tried, and the reason for the refusal was that the 
management at Longman’s, the parent company, forbade them to 
do so. They disagreed to afifty percent partnership due to an 
unsuccessful case they’d had in the past. So that was the beginning 
of me and Tim Hailstone. He arrived a month later, and we started 
working. It was great. He was the best partner one could have. He 
was so smart and so pleasant and so crazy, and we were so crazy 
together. We did unthinkable things. 


DANI You moved to the Cleveland Street office when Tim joined? 
VITEK Yes, we moved quite quickly. 
DANI So, you’ve been working at Middlesex House for fifty years. 


VITEK Yes, many years. Many. And I was in every part, on every 
floor. I once tried to buy the building. I really wanted to. I sold some 
company and attempted to buy the house, but the owners 
didn’t want to sell. 


DANI Okay, so you set up Gower, and Tim came in as a partner. 


VITEK We already had several employees, ten, twelve people, and we 
were working on the first book. 


DANI The book on the anatomy of the heart. 


VITEK Yes. There was editing work, graphic work, drawings. For 
each surgery, we added a drawing of what is seen in the surgery, and 
in addition to that, we also made more diagrammatic drawings, 
diagrams. 


Middlesex House 


DANI I remember you once explained how you worked on it. You 
also did the same in the famous atlas, the anatomical atlas of the 
body. 


VITEK Yes. There, we did it even more. 
DANI Let’s jump ahead a moment; why did Tim leave? 


VITEK Why did he leave? Because we sold the company. I wanted to 
make journals. Isold the company and kept the journals. All the 


money was in books, but Ionly wanted journals. You know, 
that’s how it goes for me. I get fed up and want something else. It 
didn’t particularly interest him, and at the same time, when we 
sold, he immediately received an offer to become the manager of 
Hamlin, the largest publishing company in England. 


Cover of the Anatomical Atlas of the Body, Gower Publishing 1985 


DANI I remember we visited him in his office. He tried to help me 
with my first publishing venture. 


VITEK Yes, he got a massive job and left. It’s natural. Okay, you 
know. He made a good profit when we sold. We worked very well 
together and decided that if one of us wanted to make a book, we 
would. We don’t need to both agree. Everything one of us wants, we 
do. 


DANI And he had good ideas? 


VITEK He had very good ideas, and we did good things that he 
suggested, that I suggested. We didn’t make many errors, and it was 
very good. 


DANI Okay, so let’s go back to the beginning of Gower. 


VITEK When Tim joined, we had the first book, on the 
heart’s anatomy, and he told me, Vitek, in away that is hard to 
believe you chose the worst book imaginable for a medical 
publisher. Nothing worse. He really liked the economic idea of it, 
that we would publish the book in parts, and that a pharmaceutical 
company would pay for them so that our investment would not be 
needed, you know. It was a brilliant financial idea, but he thought 
that this particular book was amistake, that the subject was 
problematic. There were not enough cardiac anatomists to buy it; 
there were maybe twenty worldwide. There were more general 
anatomists, but they were not interested enough only in the heart; 
they wouldn’t buy a book solely about the heart. On the other hand, 
cardiologists are not interested in anatomy at all. Nobody is 
interested in anatomy today, you know, it’s a book for nobody. 
A disaster. Of course, we ultimately made so much money from this 
book... primarily because of the pharmaceutical companies, and 
also because it became an art book that cardiologists gave each 
other. It’s an album, you know, a stunning album about the heart. 


DANI So, it was unusual, even though his reasoning made sense. 
VITEK Totally logical. Absolutely right. 


DANI What exactly was Tim Hailstone’s role? Was he an editor? 
Marketing man? 


VITEK He was the partner who understands publishing houses. He 
immediately started suggesting books, ideas. 


DANI Medical publishing, not just any publishing. 


VITEK Yes, only medical publishing. He did not understand any 
other publishing. 


DANI Did he know writers? 


VITEK Yes, he knew good people, and so did I, and we started 
working on it together. We decided to make atlases, nicely made 
books, with many pictures. 


DANI And who sold, you or Tim? 


VITEK I sold to the pharmaceutical companies. He sometimes went 
with me to these sales, but Isold. He worked with distribution 
companies, and we worked together. I enjoyed working with him 
very much; he is intelligent, smart. He’s both asalesman and 
a complete lunatic, and we went wild, Dani, in an unusual way. 


DANI I witnessed it when we were all in New York in ‘84. You know, 
when you started telling me about your first meeting with Tim, 
I thought it would be a different story. I assumed the person sitting 
behind the desk would be Robert Maxwell because you met him, too. 


VITEK Yes, I met Robert Maxwell before that. It was when I was still 
working in the medical films. The company grew fast and was very 
successful, and one day ajournalist from the “Financial Times” 
called and said that Robert Maxwell wanted to meet us. Well, Robert 
Maxwell was huge in England and very famous at that time. 


Amember of Parliament, billionaire, and the owner of huge 
newspapers; he made a lot of noise. He also had publishing houses, 
one of which was Pergamon, the largest scientific publisher in 
England and one of the world’s largest. So, we got to the reception. 
We’ve come to see Mr. Maxwell. Of course, of course, please. We 
entered a vast room. On one side, in the distance, there was a small, 
beautiful table with avery handsome man, a secretary, who was 
sitting and writing something on atypewriter. Not a female 
secretary but amale secretary. And on the other side, a huge 
executive desk, with ahuge executive chair, you know, a special 
chair, that his bum could fit into. Opposite, a little lower, twenty 
centimetres lower, were chairs for visitors. Really. And on the left, 
a long table with all kinds of brochures. 


A beautiful room, yes? We sat down; just a moment, he’ll be right 
here, and after a few seconds, he entered, very cordial: I have no 
words to express how much I thank you for coming to visit me. For 
so long I have been curious to meet you. I’m very, very interested. 
I know how busy you are, but here you are, willing to free some of 
your precious time and come talk to me, I thank you so much. He sat 
down at the table. He asked a little, you know, about the weather, 
life, afew words. And suddenly he became serious, pointed his 
finger at me like that, and told me quite seriously, listen, listen to 
me very well; it’s very important you understand. Under no 
circumstances am I willing to buy less than seventy-six percent of 
your company’s shares. I can’t get it in as part of the group without 
that. Imust buy a minimum of seventy-six percent. Don’t try to 
undersell me, and don’ttry to bargain. That’sit. You must 
understand this. His accountant was sitting beside him, in anice 
suit, with a tie and glasses. A tiny, chubby guy. 


DANI Of course, Maxwell was also wearing a suit and tie, right? 


VITEK Yes, asuit, but everything was big, huge. Open jacket, you 
know. Fat, with a beard... So I said, Mr. Maxwell, I have no plans to 
sell any shares in my company. My company does not have any 


shares for sale. He said, what? I said yes, no. So, he spoke quietly to 
the accountant, and Irealised that he had confused me with 
someone else. That he thought I was someone else, it was obvious, 
you know. He turned back with a smile and said, listen, I have a very 
good idea for you. Good news. You will be very happy you came 
today. We are issuing new British Cooperation shares in a week. 
These shares will go up soon. I can give you a recommendation that 
can change your life: buy as much as you can. Not from me, from 
the stock market. Buy it; that’s the recommendation. I highly 
recommend it. 


And then he told the accountant: get me the brochure for selling 
these shares from the table. The accountant went to bring him the 
brochure like some kind of secretary, and he went on to tell me what 
a great company this is, and how much they’ll make, and how much 
they’ll print, and how much better their prices will be, and more 
efficient, and that he does this and does that. Selling me the 
company. And from time to time, he said to the accountant, well, 
where is it? Where is the brochure, and this accountant said, 
I can’t find it. So, at one point, Maxwell got upset and said, who is 
this idiot? Look who I hired as an accountant; this idiot can’t find 
abrochure. Who are you? He got up, moved him aside, and 
immediately found the brochure. He gave me the brochure and said, 
thank you for coming, goodbye, buy as many shares as possible. And 
I went. That was the only meeting I had with Maxwell. 


DANI Let’s go back to Gower. Was Tim also a family friend? With his 
wife, with Dalia? 


VITEK Alittle. Some. He would come to meals. Tim was 
everyone’s friend, and his wife was lovely; we liked her. We would 
visit them; they would visit us. It wasn’t friends as we understand 
friends, but it was pleasant, close friends. 


DANI English style. 


Robert Maxwell 


VITEK Very much English style. In our first year of working together, 
we decided to go to the Frankfurt Book Fair; it was my first visit 
there. 


DANI To set up a booth? 


VITEK I think not; we only went with samples to try to sell rights 
and find a publisher that would take the books. We already had two 
or three book samples. 


DANI You had something to offer. 


VITEK Around the same time, the painter Andrzej Krauze, the 
younger brother of my good friend Antek from Warsaw, came to 
London and showed me a children’s book that he had illustrated and 
written. And I went crazy. A book called “A Very Special Present.” 
A very, very beautiful book. 


DANI Andrzej had already been to London? 


VITEK Yes, he was a close friend and came from Paris to London. He 
and his wife even lived with us for a while, and something similar to 
what had happened when you came to London happened; the 
women didn’t get along. It was also based on money, who pays for 
what, and it became very difficult, so they left. Anyway, he 
submitted the book to some famous children’s book publisher. They 
kept the book for about six months, then they returned it and wrote, 
this book is very good, but not good enough to be published. Thank 
you. 


DANI He painted and also wrote it? 


VITEK Yes, he also wrote it. Very few words, very simple. And 
fantastic paintings. So, the publisher rejected the book, and I told 
him they had no idea. It’s a masterpiece, it’s fantastic, it’s such 
awonderful book that it will sell millions. Iwill start 
a children’s publishing house with you; I will publish the book for 
you. We established a publishing house called “Matana” (“Gift”). 
Matana is based on the initials Maia, Tamara, and Naomi, yes? But 
it is also a present, A Very Special Present. 


DANI Was Tim Hailstone involved? 
VITEK No, I did it on the side, by myself. 
DANI And no one complained? 


VITEK No, it was a book I was publishing for a friend. Who knew 
what would come out of it. And it shouldn’t have cost us much 
because he had already made the model, and it was possible to use 
it. Ithought that when we were at the fair in Frankfurt, Tim 
Hailstone would try to sell the rights to the medical books, and 
I would try to sell the children’s book, and Tim would help some, as 
he knew all the publishers. I went to Frankfurt with the book and 
went from publisher to publisher. I was very excited that it would be 
fantastic to meet all the children’s book publishers from around the 
world, you know, from all the countries, Japan, Korea, France, 


Germany, Israel. But when I met them, each one told me, no, it’s not 
for us. And each one gave me some reason. I remember a Danish 
publisher telling me: listen, animals dressed in clothes don’t work 
in Denmark. They won’t buy. We don’t sell dressed animals... and 
that’s how it went. At this fair, we managed to sell the medical 
books; people expressed interest and deals were closed, but I had no 
success with the children’s book. 


The Frankfurt Book Fair 


When we got back to London, I said to Andrzej, I’m worthless, 
Idon’tknow how to do _ it. Icouldn’tmake the - sale. 
I’m embarrassed, but that’s it. I decided to keep trying. I inquired 
with acquaintances if anyone knew a children’s books publisher, and 
someone introduced me to Joanna Goldsworthy, who worked at 
Gollancz Publishing and was the head of the children’s literature 
department. Iasked her for help, and she said, Iwill help you. 
That’s how the friendship with Joanna that continues to this day 
began. A very close friendship. She told me, listen, you won’t sell 
the book because the publishers only buy from agents. And the 


truth is that the people there don’t usually know what a good book 
is and what a bad book is. 


DANI They trust the agents. 


VITEK Exactly. There are agents who find books, and they know 
what is suitable for which audience. 


DANI By the way, do you know this has become common practice 
with all publishers? Only agents sell. There are no lectors; there is 
nothing. Every publisher is connected to agents and relies on them. 


VITEK Yes. So that was the idea here as well. She said it’s just like 
that in children’s publishers, so she offered to put me in touch with 
her friend, an American children’s literature agent. She will help 
you, she said; go to her, and she will help you. I met with this agent, 
and she said, oh, what a great book. Let me try. And within ten days, 
she sold it to three different publishers in different languages. Ten 
thousand copies each. 


DANI Wow. 


The cover of Andrzej Krauze’s children’s book (published under a different 
name from the original name) 


VITEK And each of them, all three of them who bought it, were 
people Ihad met in Frankfurt. I had talked to them and offered 
them the book for much less, and they just didn’t want to look. In 
any case, I left the children’s book publishing and never went back. 
We continued with our books. 


DANI I just want to say that many of the things you say remind me 
of similar things that happened when I started to work in publishing 


in Israel. I had similar adventures. 


VITEK Iconvinced you to do it. Iconvinced you to go into 
publishing because you said you were tired of theatre. 


DANI I wanted marketing. Well, we’ll talk about it later, about the 
history, but Ialso experienced precisely some of the things you 
mentioned. For example, when I was looking for a partner because 
Iwas afraid that Ididn’t know enough about this world, the 
bookshops and so on. 


VITEK Yes, yes, it is very similar. 


Israel 1977-1980 


DANI After the film, you established Gower Publishing and 
continued to come to Israel relatively often. Meanwhile, in Israel, 
Oded Kotler returned to manage the Haifa Theatre. He had several 
rounds in this role because, basically, he was constantly looking for 
a way to get to Tel Aviv, to reach an audience that would appreciate 
amore experimental, original theatre. He could not get 
management positions in theatres in Tel Aviv precisely because of 
his revolutionary and different ideas. They feared him and did not 
want to give him these roles. In the meantime, he worked in 
television for a year or two as the drama department director. 


VITEK Yes? Did he do a good job? 


DANI He is well remembered to this day. In his time the politically 
controversial film “Khirbet Khizeh” was made, he turned to Yitzhak 
Ben Ner, to Avremale Heffner. Various people got achance to do 
things there. But in ‘77, he returned to the Haifa Theatre. 


VITEK While we were working on the film. 


DANI Yes. He returned to manage the theatre and suddenly received 


great power; he was both the artistic director and the CEO. The 
mayor of Haifa supported him, morally and financially, and he told 
me, Dani, I offer you the position of acting CEO. I will deal with the 
art, you will deal with the organisation, and I joined him, without 
Hanoch. Hanoch had already signed with the Cameri Theatre. 


VITEK Were you his representative already? 


DANI Yes, I helped him more and more in negotiations. Sometimes 
he didn’t even come, just sent me, but I officially became his 
representative only in ‘84. Only then did I start getting paid for this 
work, but even before that, I did it in all seriousness. It wasn’t that 
much work. He directed a play once a year, so once a year it was 
necessary to go, negotiate, sign acontract, check a contract. 
Cooperation and akind of division of roles were created. We even 
talked about it openly. It’s not like it just happened, you know, 
naturally, we also talked about it. 


VITEK Are you talking about before or after the film? 


DANI I also helped him before the film. I told you that I came up 
with the idea that they would pay him a salary with social benefits 
and that it actually gave him much more than per show. But after 
the film it was more; I gave him advice and went in his place. It 
allowed for a structure, which was basically kept until the end, that 
I was the bad guy, and he was the good guy. I mean, we made sure of 
it, and it was very important. The person who bargains for the 
money, for the terms, must be open to anger, to criticism. He has to 
confront theatre managers; he has to say no to this actor, and then 
the actor would find out that Dani Tracz opposed him, so he would 
get angry with me. He was not angry with Hanoch. He did not know 
that it was, in fact, Hanoch behind the scenes. But it was less of 
a problem with the actors; the problem was the money. The truth is, 
between us, of course, that Hanoch dictated the entire price policy. 
Hanoch was much more extreme and harsher than me. 


VITEK Demanded more money. 


DANI And bolder than me. He said, then no, I won’t do it. I was 
constantly making sure he had ajob and alivelihood, and he 
insisted that he receive certain amounts. Let’s say the Playwrights 
Union signed an agreement that there would be some kind of 
minimum, a great achievement for the playwrights, but Hanoch 
demanded three times as much. He did the math; I need a year to 
work, and I have to get an advance. That is, even if the show is 
unsuccessful and no one comes, or only a few people come, I must 
receive an advance for my play, which will pay for the year of work. 
And after that, I direct. Iwork for three to four months, actually 
more because it’s a little before and a little after. I don’t have a life; 
I don’t write during that time. I deserve money for that, too. And 
apart from that, there are also royalties. We then also demanded 
a percentage for directing. Hanoch was one of the leaders of the 
directors’ union, and they also reached a group agreement with the 
theatres and the Ministry of Culture. So, in short, when I went to 
negotiate, I had precise instructions from Hanoch on how much to 
demand, what to insist on, and what would be a deal breaker. If we 
had arguments, I usually ended up accepting his opinion because it 
was his material and his decision. Here and there, I would argue 
with him because it seemed he was making amistake and 
endangering the production. For example, he established another 
rule: the theatres sign a contract without first seeing the play. They 
get the name and the play only after they have signed. The only 
information they get is how many actors will be required and how 
big the production will be. 


VITEK It seems quite bold to me. 


DANI It was bold, but it later became the standard in his last ten 
years, even in his final fifteen years... 


VITEK It goes without saying, only with Hanoch, not with any 
playwright. 


DANI Only with Hanoch. There were novice playwrights, 
experienced playwrights, and there was Hanoch Levin. No one 
received these amounts. Here and there, I managed to convince 
him. For example, a big argument that I was able to win and get 
Hanoch to listen to my advice was when Habima wanted to 
commission aplay and wanted to start rehearsals immediately 
because they had some kind of vacancy. And Omri Nitzan, who was 
supposed to be the director, asked to see the play before he signed. 
He said this is an unusual case; I am directing, not you, and I must 
know I can direct it. Hanoch said, Dani, we must not agree because 
he will not do it. 


VITEK What do you mean he won’t do it? 


DANI When he sees that it is not asimple but a complicated and 
complex play, he won’t do it. 


VITEK He will be afraid. 


DANI He'll be afraid. It was “The Whore from Ohio”. And I’m not 
that good at reading the plays, as you know, and after that, I told 
Hanoch that he shouldn’t let me read because I don’t... or even if 
I read, I won’t say my opinion, I’ve been wrong so many times that 
I prefer to keep quiet. And here, too, I was wrong because I said, 
Hanoch, everyone will jump and take this play. This is one of the 
best plays you’ve written. Shocking. If you remember, Vitek... 


VITEK I remember very well, sure. It was a wonderful play. 
DANI A son and father. 
VITEK Yes, yes. It was fantastic. With the whore. 


DANI So, of course, there was the whole comic side with the whore, 
funny, and amazing sayings, but mostly the son and the father. 
Vitek, I read it and cried. It touched me somewhere, you know. Son 
and father... I couldn’t get over it. 


VITEK It was a great play; I remember it very well. They also acted 
very nicely. 


DANI Amazing. 


VITEK It was agenius decision to take who they took to be the 
father. It was fantastic. 


DANI You know he initially took Korman. 
VITEK Oh, yes? To be the father. 


DANI Vitek, there were rehearsals with Korman for a month and 
ahalf, and then Hanoch fired him. It was aterrible crisis. He 
couldn’t sleep; he didn’t know how to do it. I said, I’ll tell him. He 
said, no, I’ll tell him. And he told Korman, you’re not right for the 
role. 


VITEK When I think about it, I can easily understand why. Korman 
has something sweet and soft; he couldn’t be any other way. 


DANI Exactly. Exactly. And Gabi Amrani introduced that frenzy. 
VITEK Gabi was fantastic; he was just fabulous. 


DANI Yes. Anyway, I’m lingering a bit; I’m not talking about Haifa 
but about my work with Hanoch. 


VITEK Everything is interesting. 


DANI So, I convinced him to show the play, and he said okay. Show 
Omri Nitzan the play. 


VITEK Why did you convince him to show Omri Nitzan? 


Photo from “The Whore of Ohio”, Gabi Amrani the father and Rami Baruch the 
son 


DANI Because I was afraid that if not then that year he would have 
no play. Ijust worried about him. It was his livelihood, Vitek; he 
owed money. Remember how many times he built families and 
destroyed families. He left everything, and he still didn’t have an 
apartment. Anyway, I brought the play to Omri, and he said I’1l call 
you tomorrow. He disappeared for two weeks. Didn’t ring or return 
calls. And, of course, he didn’t make the play. 


VITEK In the end, he said, I can’t do it. 


DANI It’s not a good fit. It’s just not right. And Hanoch wasn’t angry 
with me because, you know, he’d agreed to it, so the responsibility 
was also his, but the lesson was learnt. There was a similar case with 
Oded Kotler, who asked to see a play, and Hanoch agreed to show 
him because it was Oded Kotler who made his first successful play, 
“Chefetz”. And Oded called and said, no, give me another play. And 
Hanoch said, if you don’t give me the right to fail, I don’t want to 


work with you. That was his rule. He demanded approval in advance, 
so he was allowed even if he failed. 


VITEK Yes, I understand that completely. It’s a great rule; you must 
be very strong to keep it. 


DANI So, in those two instances, where he was weak and showed 
the plays before signing, he ultimately didn’t sign. A few years later, 
he directed “The Whore of Ohio” himself, of course. 


VITEK What play did he suggest to Oded Kotler? 


DANI A play called “Rape Trial”, which has not been performed to 
this day, by the way. Very problematic indeed, complex and 
problematic. But you know, Hanoch saw how it could be done. He 
wanted to do it. Anyway, I’m going back to the Haifa Theatre. Oded 
came back much stronger and with influence, saying that he was 
reopening the office of the Haifa Theatre in Tel Aviv, as it was, so 
I set up an office. 


VITEK That you managed? 


DANI That I managed. When I left to do “Fantasy”, they closed the 
office. So, we reopened the office in Tel Aviv. This time, I took 
alovely place near Dizengoff Square, on Esther HaMalka Street. 
I was appointed Deputy Director of the Haifa Theatre and Director 
of the Audience Department. The truth is that I was the actual 
director because there was some kind of official there, a guy named 
Yoel Aides. His name is written like AIDS in Hebrew, but there was 
no AIDS then, so there was no problem with it yet. Anyway, he was 
really aclerk and didn’t understand theatre, so in fact, Oded and 
I made all the decisions. I drew up the budget, and all the sales and 
subscriptions went through me. So began a period that lasted four 
consecutive years, from ‘77 to ‘81, when Oded and I left and 
founded the Neve Tzedek Theatre. 


VITEK You worked from Tel Aviv all this time. You had an office in 


Tel Aviv, and you would travel to Haifa from time to time. 


DANI There were periods when they rented me an apartment in 
Haifa. Iwas there almost weekly during the subscription renewal 
period, which is several months in the summer-fall. After that, I was 
there occasionally, with a lot of commuting. It was an intense four 
years; we did a lot of things there. 


VITEK What happened to Hanoch during all this time? Were all his 
shows in the Cameri? 


DANI He was the Cameri’s in-house playwright. He presented at 
least one show every year. Uri Ofer gave him full backing. At that 
time, he presented important plays: “Execution”, “Rubber 
Merchants”, and “The Torments of Job”. 


VITEK But “Execution” was at Tzavta, not the Cameri. 


DANI It was the Cameri’s play. The Cameri didn’t have a small 
stage, and Tzavta rented them the hall. 


VITEK But it’s interesting, in “Execution”, you would think that in 
terms of visual needs, a big stage could have been fantastic. 


DANI Hanoch demanded a small stage. He wanted the audience to 
sit around it, like in an arena. 


VITEK That’s right, I understand. 


DANI He wanted three sides. He knew it wouldn’t work in a regular 
hall... the blood. You must see the blood in front of your eyes. On 
the other hand, in “The Torments of Job”, Vitek, he asked for twenty 
extras. There were twenty-some roles for the actors, and he asked 
for another twenty extras. More than forty actors were on stage. 


VITEK Yes, I remember that “The Torments of Job” was very rich — 
too rich for my taste. It became too fat. You know, it had lost some 
of its power. The colours, the changes, the clothes - everything 
went baroque. 


DANI So around that time, one of the critics, Ino longer remember 
who, wrote in awitty way - Hanoch Levin, the playwright, is 
increasingly being helped by Hanoch Levin, the director, and more 
recently by Hanoch Levin, the set designer. Although the name of 
the designer was not Hanoch Levin, it was clear that he approved of 
everything: the set, the costumes. Having said that, I told you that 
the two shows with the strongest audience reactions were “Rubber 
Merchants” and “The Torments of Job”. You must understand that 
“The Torments of Job” was ascandal. “Execution” was also 
aproblem for the Cameri; after nineteen performances, the 
audience simply did not come. They shut it down. 


VITEK People ran away; yes, they would leave in the middle. 


DANI Vitek, people who loved Hanoch and were good friends of 
Hanoch, would go out in the middle. There were articles saying that 
it was too much; it crossed all the boundaries of good taste. Do not 
go to Tzavta to see “Execution”. Such letters, reviews. There was 
another problem in “The Torments of Job”; it was the first time 
Hanoch went all the way, the first time there was total nudity on 
stage. The Minister of Culture at the time, Miriam Glazer-Ta’asa, 
spoke in the Knesset against the play, shut down the play, Yossi 
Carmon’s withered naked organ... all kinds of things like that. And 
Uri Ofer gave his full support to Hanoch and went along with it. 


VITEK Oh, Korman was there naked. 
DANI Completely naked, several times. 
VITEK Yes, yes. 


DANI It was an unbelievable hit. It gave Hanoch the apartment he 
bought with Nava. 


VITEK The dangling organ. 


DANI Yes. A large hall, 250-300 performances. He received money 
for each show. It bought him the flat. Then you could buy a flat with 


a show going strong in a big hall. So, Hanoch was set, and I was 
somewhere else, at the Haifa Theatre with Oded Kotler. 


Oded Kotler 


VITEK How was your working relationship with Oded? 


DANI At that time, Oded was the theatre’s CEO and an exemplary 
CEO. Organised, tidy, decent, honest. He never lied, never 
manipulated anyone. You know, he really is an exemplary person in 
every way, and Ihad agreat time working with him. After that, 
when we worked together in Neve Tzedek, I connected less with the 
theatrical agenda he led, but that’s another story. 


VITEK Yes, I remember. But when you were in Haifa, he was really 
close, personally and professionally. 


DANI We were always close. And also, even though it drifted apart 
and there were mutual claims, the relationship remains close to this 
day. We see each other, and always happily. Although we don’t meet 
very often, when we do meet, it’s very pleasant. Oded was the one 
who introduced me to Danny Newman; he gave me his book. When 


we started working together at the Haifa Theatre, he came to me 
one day and told me about aman he’d met while he was in the 
United States, Danny Newman. Newman was a sales specialist in 
repertory theatres, as opposed to commercial ones. Unlike, say, the 
West End in England or Broadway in the United States. There are 
countless repertory theatres in America. Municipal, public, operas; 
all kinds of institutions not built on commercialisation but on art. 
He was the number one expert and had written a book called 
“Subscribe Now!” 


VITEK Oded brought you the book. 


DANI Yes. This is a book that deals specifically with subscriptions — 
the subscription method: Building Arts Audiences Through 
Dynamic Subscription Promotion. For those interested in art 
marketing, this is a must read. By the way, the Haifa Theatre is the 
only theatre in Israel that works on a subscription basis. Not the 
Cameri, not Habima, not the Khan. It is mainly a German method; 
I studied the whole history of this method. Anyway, I read the book 
and was fascinated. It was written by a person who loved art. He 
loved operas and had worked with the Chicago Metropolitan Opera, 
which was then considered one of the best opera houses. He had 
built a glorious subscription program there. There are no seats, no 
tickets for sale, because the seats are inherited, like in the 
Philharmonic. And he explains why this is asmart and correct 
method. 


I was fascinated by this book, mainly because I suddenly felt that all 
the merchandising and sales that I was trying to do, and I had tried 
doing, also in “You and Me” and “Ketchup”, was noble. Because, you 
know, I don’t sell socks and I don’t sell rubbish plays, I sell real art. 
And it’s simple... I’m allowed to do everything. The book amazed me 
and gave me an idea. The subscription renewal period was just 
approaching; we had ten thousand subscribers then. Ten thousand 
subscribers in a thousand-seat hall are ten shows, but they only 
gave half the hall to subscribers and had twenty shows, so half the 


tickets were for open sale. According to internal logic, this is 
a destructive method. Because if you can buy tickets to shows, why 
would you subscribe? Is it just the price? Just whatever is cheaper? 
But each subscriber loses an average of twenty or thirty percent of 
the shows because they are sick, because they are abroad, or 
because they forget. That means the price is not enough. You must 
create a situation where only as a subscriber can you see the shows. 
Otherwise, you are at risk of missing some. 


I told Oded I wished Newman would come to us as a consultant. We 
didn’t have the money to bring him at the time, so Oded contacted 
the Ministry of Education and convinced them to invite him to 
alecture in Tel Aviv; since Newman knew Oded and knew that 
he’d initiated it all, we arranged for him to visit the Haifa Theatre 
and meet with me. 


VITEK Iremember you telling me about it; Iremember your 
enthusiasm well. He was the new God in your world. 


DANI But listen further; it developed into something all the more 
special. Danny Newman, an older Jew, arrived. He was around sixty- 
five years old. At least thirty years older than me. He came with his 
wife, who had been a Yiddish actress at the Ida Kaminska Jewish 
Theatre in Warsaw before the war. 


VITEK Really? 


DANI She spoke Polish. He spoke Yiddish. I invited them to a meal 
in Keeton, the Jewish restaurant. They didn’t want to hear about 
Flaczki, but they ate stuffed fish and calves’ foot jelly, you know. 
They were happy. I was happy. After this first meeting I went to 
Mundek, the Polish bookstore, and found an Ida Kaminska album. It 
was a beautiful album with pictures from the postwar Yiddish 
theatre, and Ibrought it to Newman’s wife as apresent. She 
didn’t have it and was so moved she literally cried. I also went with 
Newman to the theatre in Haifa, and the first thing he did was go on 


stage and do a Shakespeare monologue. Not the usual monologue of 
“To be, or not to be” but the monologue about words signifying 
nothing. 


VITEK Yes, yes. It’s from Hamlet. 


DANI Then, after the tour of the theatre, he told me, listen, you’re 
making the classic mistake. I saw the same thing when I came to the 
Metropolitan Opera in Chicago. The entire sales department and 
the entire commercial side behave like the most respected theatre in 
the world, but onstage, to attract an audience, they perform 
rubbish. Their method for bringing an audience is to do things with 
the lowest common denominator, and everything should be 
reversed. You should only make art onstage; don’t think about the 
audience at all. And you will make sure, by these methods, that 
Iwill teach you, and the book is already written, to bring the 
audience. 


VITEK He already knew; he’d dealt with it. He had already developed 
the method. 


DANI It already worked, Vitek. He told me that he had been 
commissioned by all the repertory theatres in America, England, 
and Germany. He was a guru of this world; you know, it is not 
a small world. 


VITEK Sure. 


DANI Mainly in Germany. Germany operated according to the 
subscription system. England did not; the National and Shakespeare 
did not run on the subscription system. Until today, right? 


VITEK I don’t know, but Glyndebourne operates exactly according to 
that. 


DANI Only those with a subscription can go; there are no tickets for 
sale. 


VITEK And you know, you can’t buy new subscriptions. They are all 
gone. 


DANI That’s it. 


VITEK You have to wait until someone dies. And there is a two to 
three year waiting list. 


Danny 

Newman 
Building Arts Audiences through 
Dynamic Subscription Promotion 


Danny Newman and the cover of his book 


DANI So Vitek, this is the same technique. Anyway, the book 
Newman wrote is fascinating for those who are interested. It’s like 
anovel, you know. I don’t like thrillers that much anymore, but 
I used to enjoy them a lot, so it’s like Conan Doyle, Agatha Christie, 
Arthur C. Clarke, or Asimov. You just can’t stop reading it. 


How smart it is, and how clearly he writes and explains what to do, 
how, and for what reasons. How to design, and what the form should 
look like, so people only see what is essential. All kinds of things 


like that, Vitek, and I developed it. Ialso used these methods for 
The Hebrew Book Club forms, copywriting, etc. In short, that year, 
I managed to increase the number of subscribers from ten thousand 
to thirty-five thousand. By three and a half times. 


VITEK Really? In one year. 


DANI Yes, but wait a minute. The following year was even better; 
I reached fifty thousand. Why? Because I invented another method. 
I said, if that’s the case, let’s go all the way. If the noblest thing is to 
bring an audience to good shows, and it doesn’t matter how you get 
them, the end justifies the means, so let’s do something else. First 
of all, we started doing shows only for subscribers. We couldn’t do 
all shows like that because it’s stupid. If there was a play that was 
very, very successful, and all the subscriptions were done, and there 
were additional audiences, then, of course, we sold tickets. 


VITEK I initially understood that the idea was not to sell tickets. 


DANI Yes, but you need it to be packed. You can’t do it if you 
don’t have a packed hall. Look, the idea is that you don’t have to 
close all shows to subscribers only. It’s enough that you close one or 
two of the most important things and you have already achieved the 
goal. 


VITEK I understand. 


DANI So, in the first year, we went up three and a half times, and by 
the way, it wasn’t hard to go up because they had been so sloppy 
before that, and they sold in such an unconvincing and ineffective 
way. They really sold like professors... so I did something. There was 
a show called “The Sephardic Garden”, which was very successful, 
and I took a place in Haifa, which holds ten thousand people. There 
were three shows, and we announced that entrance was free for 
subscribers. You could come and buy a subscription on the spot, and 
you got in for free. The price of the show itself was very high, about 
half of the subscription price. In the second year, I had an even more 


brilliant idea. I constantly take the credit for myself because it was 
my responsibility, and I led it, but of course, Oded participated. He 
was part of it and worked with me. As far as I remember, these were 
my ideas, but he helped me execute them. In the second year, I was 
looking for something to do. At first, I thought of ordering fifty 
shows from abroad. If there were fifty shows in ahall with 
athousand seats, and only for subscribers, I believed I could 
increase from thirty-five thousand subscribers to fifty thousand. But 
performances abroad are in English or ballet, and that’s not for 
everyone. Maybe music, but it depends on what kind. In short, 
I didn’t find anything. But there was one thing in Israel that 
everyone loved. Everyone accepted it, and everyone went crazy for 
it. It was called HaGashash HaHiver (an iconic Israeli comedy trio). 


VITEK HaGashash HaHiver performances, yes. 


DANI Do you remember that there used to be something like this in 
Israel? 


VITEK Sure. It was songs and sketches. 


DANI Exactly, sketches by a trio that everyone knew by heart; all 
the halls were full all the time. 


VITEK They were great, they were really good. 


DANI I came to Pashanel, their manager, and told him, I want to 
buy your next premiere. Fifty plays in Haifa, provided you 
don’t come to Haifa with this program for two years. I checked and 
saw that he usually appeared ten times a year in Haifa. So, it’s like 
I’m buying five years. I told him two years, and it’s exclusive only to 
us. There was an argument about money, but I knew it was peanuts, 
nothing compared to what I would get out of it. Not only was I able 
to do it, but HaGashash’s new show happened to be particularly 
interesting and political. Yossi Banai directed it, and it included the 
whole issue of the settlements and all that, so it actually suited me. 
In short, it brought us fifty thousand subscribers the following year. 


Forty-eight thousand subscribers. Because only subscribers could 
see HaGashash, we didn’t sell tickets. Now, this had a negative side 
effect. The number of empty seats in the regular shows for 
subscribers was relatively large because ten, fifteen, maybe twenty 
percent of the people bought asubscription just because of 
HaGashash. 


VITEK And they didn’t come to other shows. 


DANI Fewer came. Not all the plays were good; not all the plays 
interested them. You know. But Vitek, you see, this corpus was the 
main thing. 


VITEK Yes. 


DANI During those years, ‘77-’78-’79, I was invited to meetings at 
the Cameri and Habima, and they also changed the system. They 
started working with subscribers. Ialso gave lectures at little 
theatres all over the country, I became the expert on subscription 
matters. 


VITEK From Dani Tracz, you became Danny Newman. 


DANI The Israeli Danny Newman. Yes. They told me to write a book, 
too, but it’s such a small market in Israel. Ten people in the whole 
country can do it. By the way, it wears out pretty quickly. Newman 
also talked about how you have to constantly invent new things 
because the same method can’t work for long. In the first year, for 
example, Ihad aslogan: six equals eight. Large signboards 
throughout the city, 6=8. What is six? Buy a subscription with six 
tickets, and you will get eight shows. Two free shows. What free 
shows? The best, of course. So that’s it, it went well and was strong. 
After that, I retired from sales for a while, and started working more 
with the group that Oded Kotler and Nola Chilton founded, the 
Kiryat Shmona Theatre. These were completely different things. 


VITEK What things? 


DANI Anew theatrical trend started there, social theatre, and it 
really influenced me and ultimately led to my retirement from the 
Haifa Theatre and the establishment of the Neve Tzedek Theatre. 
I think I invited you to one of the shows and you didn’t like it that 
much. 


VITEK But you loved it. 


DANI I loved the whole concept of social theatre. It was a period of 
prosperity in the Haifa theatre, artistically, economically, and 
communally. A stream of Israeli plays began, plays that were written 
together with the actors while working. Nola Chilton led this thing. 


VITEK Yes, that was Chilton’s method. 


DANI Chilton introduced it, and the whole challenging, artistic side 
was actually in her hands. Later on, Oded Kotler joined her and did 
the exact same thing. It started with a show called “Kriza” (Nerves). 
I hadn’t worked there when it began but worked with them later. It 
was about the outcry of marginalised oriental communities. Kriza, 
yes? That was the slang word for when the Moroccans seemed to 
have flipped out. Nola Chilton wrote it with a group of actors, but 
the primary writer was Joshua Sobol, the playwright. She always 
took some dramaturge to help them. The music for “Kriza” was 
composed and performed by Shlomo Bar, who later founded 
“Habrera Hativeet.” There were songs there that became very 
popular, such as “Children are Happiness” and “In the Village of 
Todra.” 


Picture from the show “Kriza” 


After that, Nola took a group of very talented actors, who later went 
on to have great careers in Israel, such as Itzik and Ofra Weingarten, 
Arnon Zadok, Dalik Wollinitz, Hava Ortman, Maya Rothschild and 
others, and they moved to Kiryat Shmona to work with teenagers. 
You know, like the Russian idea of bringing culture to the people. 
They stayed there for awhole year, during the Katyusha rockets 
period, the area was quite often bombed, and from there they 
released several plays. They based some of the plays on some part of 
a book, and some they wrote themselves. It was avery talented 
group of actors, and I came and saw it, and it just won me over. The 
subjects, the treatment, the acting. I got very involved with their 
marketing, and then avery successful period began with these 
shows. 


They were perhaps the greatest success of the Israeli theatre in 
those days, except for Hanoch, of course. We had shows in Tel Aviv, 
outside of Tel Aviv, all over the country. We built small plays and 
travelled with them everywhere. This group, called the Kiryat 
Shmona group, was also willing to work alot; we had more than 
thirty shows a month, and every weekend we had at least two. I was 
in afrenzy. You see, it wasn’t about money. Ashow is another 


thousand people who see it, or three hundred more if it’s a small 
hall, yes? Money played no role for me at all. It wasn’t a financial 
but an artistic drive; I felt I had to achieve it. Take advantage of the 
hits. And Iturned out to be really good at it. In sales, in setting 
prices, in negotiations, you know. All kinds of things. You were in 
one of the plays, do you remember the play “Bars”? 


VITEK Yes, something, yes. 


DANI This show was different. Oded Kotler gathered a fairly large 
group of actors, maybe fifteen. He added a dramaturge named Haim 
Marin, who was a former policeman, and they investigated the lives 
of the prisoners in the prisons in Israel. The initial idea came from 
aseries of articles about the prisons, which Oded’s brother, Yair 
Kotler, published in Haaretz newspaper and which drew a lot of 
attention at the time. They worked for almost ayear and, all 
together, wrote a play with songs based on those encounters with 
the prisoners. Shlomo Gronich wrote the music, but the most 
famous song, “Mami”, was written by a prisoner named Michael 
Machpud Patishi. It’s a song that became a big hit in Israel. During 
the production, we even released an LP of the songs. 
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The cover of the record “Bars” 


The whole show was kind of an event. Before entering the hall, you 
were taken through gates and guards as if you had come to visit 
a prison. It was a huge success. People used to come to the Haifa 
Theatre and ask if the film “ Bars” was being shown here. It was an 
audience that didn’t know what theatre was; they were used to the 
cinema and would go out in the middle, talk, eat a sandwich, and 
react to what was happening onstage. All this made us very happy. 
I instructed all the ushers, I gave them speeches to turn them on, 
saying this is wonderful; we are bringing anew audience to the 
theatre. You know, art for the people. After all, it was part of the 
Woltrovezzi philosophy. In any case, the show was so successful that 
we rented the Cameri’s hall for two weeks during the summer 


holiday and performed to packed halls. So, it was a great success, 
but before that, there were also the plays “Bicycle for a Year” and 
“Naim”, which was based on a section from the book “The Lover” by 
A.B. Yehoshua. They were all very good. 


Image from the play “Naim”. From the right: Maya Rothschild, Hava Ortman, 
Itzik Weingarten, Dalik Wollinitz 


I became responsible for this group, which, at that time, brought in 
eighty or ninety per cent of the Haifa Theatre’s income. 


VITEK Really. This group of actors. 


DANI Yes. And I was with them, only with them all the time. I loved 
the work; I was in a position where I could do what I wanted and 
how I liked. The only downside was that the salary was not high 
enough. These were the salaries in a municipal theatre during this 
period. Iearned like Oded; getting more was impossible, and it 
wasn’t enough. Oded comes from awealthy home, so it was less 
problematic for him; it was not easy for me. But that was the only 
minus. I preferred to leave the sales, which I was already tired of, 
and work with this group, and that is where the idea of the Neve 
Tzedek Theatre was born. I pushed the idea from 1979, and I finally 


managed to convince Oded. We left, along with the group of actors. 
This was actually the beginning of an independent theatre. 


VITEK For what reasons did you want to leave? 


DANI The period when I worked with the Kiryat Snmona group was 
an excellent time in my life. Then there came atime when 
I thought, wait, why are we working at the Haifa Theatre, where the 
bureaucracy is terrible, and for which I have to travel all the way to 
Haifa, when Haifa is not our audience at all. The shows in Haifa 
were the worst. A relatively small crowd came; they didn’t applaud, 
and they didn’t understand what we were doing. By the way, the 
same thing happened with Hanoch Levin’s performances. This was 
a petty-bourgeois audience that wanted comedies and plays by the 
Cameri and Habima. None of the social and political involvement, 
young people’s writing, or young theatre interested them at all. 
What do we need all this for? We are constantly presenting in other 
places. Let’s take this success, we know how to do good things, and 
make atheatre in Tel Aviv, an experimental theatre in Tel Aviv. 
I worked on Oded Kotler for more than a year to convince him to 
leave with me. I actually couldn’t have done it without him. Nola 
supported me the whole time; she really liked the idea, but Oded 
was apprehensive, and rightly so. It requires raising funds, and you 
must make a final decision before you can start raising funds. The 
moment had come, and we decided to look for replacements for 
ourselves at the Haifa Theatre. 


VITEK Who’s we? 


DANI Oded Kotler and me. Nola Chilton was a freelance director, so 
there was no problem there. So, we had to find a replacement for 
Oded; that was the important thing. I had already found a guy to 
replace me; I think he still works there. The subscription program 
was already set; I knew it would work; it was already a well-oiled 
machine. 


VITEK So Oded informed them that he wanted to leave, and you 
searched for someone to replace him. 


DANI We decided to find a replacement first and then inform them, 
and we found Noam Semal as the replacement. I met Noam because 
he’d helped me run Hanoch’s show “Popper”. Even before the film, 
the Haifa Theatre staged “Popper”, and at some point they decided 
to take the show down because they thought it was already over. 
I said, no way, we’re continuing. By the way, Alex Monte and Ruth 
Segal played in this show, as did the actress who played 
Gluska’s girlfriend, Rivka Gur. 


VITEK Rivka Gur, right, exactly like that. 


DANI In any case, I found Noam Semal, and he helped us with the 
bookings, that is, to set the dates. We ran one hundred additional 
shows after that. 


VITEK Noam Semal was a freelancer? 


DANI He was a private promoter. He’d once worked with Pashanel 
and left and founded an independent company after that. At some 
point, Oded received a scholarship and went to America, and Noam 
replaced him for three months. I worked opposite him, and his 
working method was completely different from what I knew, and 
Ihad ahard time with it. He was a mess; he made promises and 
didn’t deliver, made appointments and didn’t show up. I told Oded, 
listen, what have we done? We’ve brought disaster to the theatre. 
The whole tradition of pleasant work, of ‘a word is a word’. He will 
destroy it all. 


When Oded returned, we met with Noam, and I told him everything 
to his face. I told him, Noam, we are terribly sorry, you must resign. 
And Oded trusted me completely. Noam said, well, give me one day 
to think. He probably consulted his wife, Nava Semal, the author, 
then returned and said, listen, Iam not achild, and you are not 
children. I decided Iwas taking the job and was approved by 


management. I took all kinds of steps, and Idon’t accept your 
criticism. I may have a different work style than Oded, but I am no 
different from everyone around me. Iknow them all. And 
I don’t accept your offer. You want to fire me? That’s your story; try 
to do it with the management. 


Now, his position, reasoning, and the way he talked, convinced me 
that he should stay. Ihad no right to ask him for such a thing. 
It’s not that he suddenly became a different person, but that I really 
had no right. And I want to tell you there was no better CEO than 
him at the Haifa Theatre. If you look at artistic, financial, and 
organisational success, he was even better than Oded. There was 
also no better CEO than him at the Cameri. So, even though I had 
criticism, I must admit he is a genius. He is a genius at what he 
does. He sold more subscriptions in two years than I did in the same 
Haifa Theatre. And he didn’t have Oded Kotler and Nola Chilton. 
And he brought in Sobol and Gedalia Besser and made them both 
artistic directors. He also did very interesting and unique theatrical 
projects. 


VITEK Really, interesting. 


DANI It taught me something about forming an opinion about 
people. I’m not good at it. Ialso made some wrong decisions in 
“Mapa” when hiring employees. Lots. I corrected some of them 
immediately, and some took me a while. I don’t even know if you 
remember how many errors Imade in judging people. It was 
a lesson I didn’t learn enough from: how to find some other way and 
not determine based only on my intuitions, which probably 
don’t work well enough. The truth is that here and there, 
I succeeded, but the fact is that at some very important and very 
significant intersections, it was not good enough. 


VITEK Well, in roles like you did, it’s normal. We make mistakes all 
the time; it’s impossible not to. We make decisions all the time, so 
we also make many mistakes. 


DANI Sure, sure. I’m just telling you these were the conclusions 
Icame to. Anyway, Oded and Iwere on our way out. We were 
looking for a place for a new theatre in Tel Aviv. By the way, at about 
the same time, before leaving the Haifa Theatre, the Acco Festival 
began. Oded approached the Ministry of Education with a proposal 
to hold an experimental, non-institutional theatre competition, 
what today is called “Fringe”. It was his personal initiative, I knew 
about it, but Iwas not involved. The project received the full 
support of Lea Porat, who was then responsible for the issue of 
theatres in the Ministry of Education, and asuitable place was 
found, the city of Acco (Acre). The festival started in 1980 and was 
called the Acco Festival of Alternative Israeli Theatre. Toward the 
opening date, Oded asked me to come and help, and I did. I arrived 
two days before the opening. I didn’t have an official role; I assisted 
with everything Oded asked me. Production solutions, preparing 
a schedule, and also as an usher at the door, I did everything that 
was needed. I worked very hard, slept little, but Ihad quite 
a pleasant and interesting time with the young creators, actors, and 
directors. The festival management liked my work; what’s more, 
I did it voluntarily, and they gave me a family room in one of the 
hotels in Acco. I suggested that Hadara come with the children, and 
they came and had a great time. The following year or two, the 
festival continued to invite me; it was a special experience. 


Anyway, we had to find funding for the new theatre we wanted to 
build. Oded had connections and good relations with all the 
decision-makers. He was a theatre veteran and star; he is a star to 
this day. He knew mayors, ministers, prime ministers. He is both 
a celebrity and beautiful and knows how to speak beautifully, so we 
were able to raise funds. We received a relatively small grant from 
the Ministry of Education, and from the Tel Aviv Municipality we 
received the building in Neve Tzedek, which used to be a school. We 
didn’t have to pay the municipality for the use of the building, but 
we had to invest alarge sum in its renovation because it was 
unusable. The renovation cost half a million dollars, or maybe 


a million, I don’t remember, and we received this entire amount as 
adonation from Bank Leumi. For the ongoing activities, we 
obtained support, mainly thanks to Oded, from a large insurance 
company, the Sne Company, which no longer exists. Oded and I also 
decided to rent out our production and theatre work skills to earn 
money to establish the theatre, and we did three projects for this. 
One project was with Aaron Vitkin, your partner at the time. He 
came to consult with me, and I offered to produce an audiovisual 
show for him at the Tower of David in Jerusalem. 


Hadara and the children in Acre 


VITEK Oh, yes. 


DANI He was very involved because he knew Ruth Cheshin, the 
chairperson of The Jerusalem Foundation, well. He said, listen, 
I found a person in France who makes the biggest Son Lumiere’s in 
the world, and I’m looking for a producer; let’s collaborate. I said 
okay, Oded Kotler will direct, Iwill produce, and you will be 
a partner. All profits will be shared. We did this project and made 
about two hundred thousand dollars in a month or month and a half 
of work. All the money was donated to the Neve Tzedek Theatre 
project. The second project we did was the 60th anniversary 
celebrations for Kibbutz Geva. Oded used to receive alot of such 
offers and always turned them down _ because they 
weren’t considered dignified, but this time we took it. Kibbutz Geva 
was one of the oldest and wealthiest kibbutzim, and they told him, 
we will pay you as much as you want. He said, well, then the Neve 
Tzedek theatre group will produce it. Actually, the group didn’t exist 
yet; only the name did. There, too, we earned one or two hundred 


thousand dollars — a considerable amount. The third project was the 
play “Adam Resurrected”, the first play of the Neve Tzedek Theatre 
Group. Nola Chilton directed it for the Israel Festival, and the 
festival director paid me a lot of money. Why? Because I committed 
to being the festival’s sales manager. After all, I had a reputation as 
a sales genius; I founded the most serious subscription program in 
the country. So, we got a lot of money to produce the show. We took 
stars, we invested all the money there, and I earned a huge amount 
because Iworked with the percentage method. Iasked for ten 
percent of the amount exceeding the previous year’s sales. 


VITEK What is “Adam Resurrected”? Is it a play? 


DANI It’s a play about the Holocaust, about Holocaust survivors, in 
the Nola Chilton style, with an event. It happens in a mental 
hospital. The play was based on a book by Yoram Kaniuk, but in 
actual fact, the actors wrote the text themselves. After Hanoch saw 
it, he told me, or Nola directly, that she is a genius; she can direct 
amazing things, but why is she dealing with material of insufficient 
quality? 


VITEK About this thing? 


DANI About the text. He said it was a lovely, incredible, touching 
event. She is so capable, the stage ideas, all kinds of things. But the 
text? He didn’t like it. Vitek, it became an incredible hit. It ran many 
times. We had to change actors at some point, and Oded Kotler 
played a leading role. 


Nola Chilton 


In short, these three projects gave us asizeable initial sum. We 
could pay ourselves salaries and hire employees. It was a repertory 
theatre in every respect, and we had income, eighty percent self- 
income and twenty percent from donations. We also had 
a subscription program... 


VITEK First of all, it took quite along time for the building to be 
ready. 


DANI Of course. In the beginning, we performed outside in the 
yard. The play “Adam Resurrected” takes place in a hospital, and we 
turned the yard into the hospital. You know, it could be outside; the 


summer in Israel is eight months without rain. 
VITEK Yes, sure. 


DANI And at the same time, we were renovating the building. We 
already had two halls, asmall one and alarge one. The theatre 
started working. 


Neve Tzedek Theatre 1981-1984 


DANI You know, when I started the Neve Tzedek Theatre, I had 
ambitions to do something revolutionary, something different - 
a politically and socially involved theatre. Also, artistically, I wanted 
to do other things. 


VITEK Did you have a permanent group of actors? 


DANI Yes. The same group I managed at the Haifa Theatre in my 
last two years there, the Kiryat Shmona project. They were the hot 
thing in the Israeli theatre, but not everyone liked them. As I told 
you, Hanoch, for example, did not like this theatre. I, on the other 
hand, not only loved, Ialso really identified. Interesting things 
happened there that fascinated me. Now, what happened was that 
this group of actors only stayed with us for a year or so, and after 
that, some of them started looking for careers outside. Other 
theatres booked them, and the salaries we paid were very low. Also, 
there weren’t many playwrights. 


VITEK Was the first play by Hanoch? 


DANI No, Hanoch gave us “The Patriot” eighteen months later, 
which is a story in itself because there was a crisis there with Oded. 
Actually, the crisis with Oded started quite quickly. It was atime 
when I felt that we did not have a clear artistic line in the theatre; 
he jumped from subject to subject, and the decisions were arbitrary. 


It was not what I thought it would be: an experimental, involved, 
new theatre. Not enough for me. Nola also started repeating herself, 
and all the plays were in the same schtick, and the good actors had 
already left... We made all kinds of things, book adaptations, stuff 
I didn’t particularly like, and I didn’t understand why I needed to... 
after all, I had left to make some sort of revolution in the theatre. 


Another thing I discovered, and for me, it was a complete surprise, 
was that it is difficult to keep this whole economic, organisational, 
and human operation on my back. Some of the actors were very 
difficult to work with, paying salaries every month, income tax, it 
was very complex and complicated, and the conditions were 
difficult. The salary was low, and [had to cut back on everything; 
I didn’t have atheatre budget that would allow me to do what 
I wanted, so I was constantly busy with financial issues. All of this, 
the financial side, was my responsibility, and it bothered me, really 
troubled me. It was the first time I managed a large body. Although 
Iwas also responsible for the money in the films, this was 
something else; it was not a one-time operation. 


I discovered then that I had some quality, which hindered me even 
after that in business, a fear of going into debt. Not personally. Well, 
also personally, but at that time, I was afraid of running the theatre 
into debt. I insisted on staying within the budget, so the salaries 
were low. This trait also affected me when I started working in 
publishing. At first, I did almost no projects because I would build 
acareful budget out of this fear of debt. According to my 
calculation, it would always turn out that the expenses would be 
more than the income, and I would lose. Iwould set such 
unreasonable prices when calculating the budget, just to be on the 
safe side, that it became difficult to begin projects. It was resolved 
later because you started investing and pushing me to invest. 
During the “Mapa” period, this problem ceased to exist, and I was 
more daring, and it was more successful; there were more 
significant revenues. It’san entirely opposite trait to yours, 


completely the opposite. This is also how I behaved in my private 
life, by the way. Iwouldn’t buy expensive things because 
Ididn’t have enough money. You know, all this thinking that 
I would make money, all this did not work for me. I was careful. 


VITEK Yes. 
DANI In 1982, the Lebanon war broke out. 
VITEK Ah, the first Lebanon war. 


DANI It was a terrible war, Vitek. Terrible. Sharon’s war, where he 
deceived everyone. Do you remember what this was about? 


VITEK Sabra and Shatila. 


DANI Yes, and he occupied Beirut and appointed a Christian 
president on behalf of Israel, Bachir Gemayel, who was later 
assassinated. It was awful. And as usual, as always happens in 
Israel, to this day, when there is a war, everyone, including the left, 
falls in line. When the cannons are rumbling, you don’t slander or 
protest. Everyone supports, and everyone is in favour. I fought with 
many people then; I really fought because I was very radical and 
unequivocal. I spoke terribly against the war, and I fought with quite 
afew friends. At the same time, Joseph Chaikin, an American 
director, political activist, and friend of Nola Chilton, came to our 
theatre. His work method was similar to Nola’s, writing the play 
together with the actors. He took a mixed group of actors, Jews and 
Arabs, and directed a play called “Them”, which dealt with the 
relationship between Jews and Arabs. There was no better time to 
introduce it. 


I remember two interesting scenes from this play. One was the song 
“Please do not uproot the planted, don’t forget the hope, bring me 
back and I will return to the good land”. This is a well-known Israeli 
song by Naomi Shemer, which became the anthem against the 
evacuation of Jewish settlements in the territories. In the play, the 


Arab actors sang the song. It was a powerful and exciting reversal. 
There were also two monologues that I remember, by two women, 
one a settler and the other an Arab, a resident of the neighbouring 
village. They spoke with anger and hatred towards each other until 
it suddenly became clear that they had been switched at birth. Then 
there was silence. It was also strong. 


VITEK Hanoch was of your opinion regarding the war. 


DANI Of course, Vitek. We demonstrated, and Hanoch also 
participated in organising the demonstrations and contributed texts 
to be performed on stage or sometimes in the square. And amid 
these demonstrations, he said, I’m giving you an antiwar satirical 
cabaret that I’m working on, The Patriot. It was acabaret with 
a main character moving from scene to scene, which differs slightly 
from the previous cabarets. 


VITEK Yes, I saw it. 


DANI The text was unfinished and required polishing, refining, and 
work. 


hd 
Photo from the play “Them”, Neve Tzedek Theatre 1982. From the right: Sinai 
Peter, Mohammad Bakri, dramaturgist who worked with the actors, Sandra 


Johnson, Gassan Abbas 


VITEK Hanoch did not direct it; Oded did. 


DANI Right, and it wasn’t easy. Oded tried to work with the Nola 
method, involving the actors in developing the play and the texts, 
but Hanoch didn’t like it. Strange things were also created. For 
example, we wasted weeks teaching all the actors to tap dance 
because Oded wanted everyone to tap dance in one of the songs. 
The stomping obviously interfered with hearing the words and we 
took down this whole section. There were all kinds of such 
directions. Hanoch was nervous; he constantly argued with Oded 
and didn’t accept his opinion. There was no division of labour like 
there was between you and Hanoch in the film. Here, Hanoch did 
care, and he was also needed, Vitek. He was necessary because some 
things didn’t work, and the text wasn’t finished yet. He changed and 
brought new materials, up until the premiere he brought new 
things. For example, one of the best sketches, which ultimately 
started the show. 


It was a “This Is Your Life” style sketch. A program in which they 
brought various guests from the main character’s past. In this 
sketch, the hero is angry at everyone who comes to talk to him 
about the past; he has accusations against the whole world. By the 
way, this was taken from astory Itold him. At that time, 
Hadara’s father, Moshe, turned sixty, and we threw him a party. 
Isuggested doing “This Is Your Life”, and we did all kinds of 
recordings: what does the next voice mean to you? and played the 
voice of some acquaintance or relative. Moshe had just sold his 
shop, stopped working, and was in a terrible mood. He reacted to 
every such recording in the worst way possible. He stole from me; 
he’s acheater; he’s a liar; he didn’t help me when I needed help. 
Itold Hanoch this, and he laughed like crazy. The next day, he 
brought this sketch, which is one of the funniest sketches out there. 
At some point, Oded decided to integrate Hanoch into the directing 


solutions, which worked very well. 


Hanoch and Oded during rehearsals for “The Patriot” 


There was also an unpleasant story with the censorship. We 
submitted the play to them amonth or two before the end of 
rehearsals, and naturally, we changed the text later on while 
working. The censors rejected the play, and we said, wait, wait, most 
of the things you disqualified are no longer in the play. So, they 
demanded we give them the new materials. It was a few days before 
the show, and they only met once a week; there were all kinds of 
problems like that. They accused us of deceiving them, of bringing 
them the wrong material. On their part, there was some logic in 
this. You turned us into clowns; we disqualified something that 
doesn’t even exist in the play. But they still disqualified three 
scenes. It was a big crisis. The whole country talked about it on TV, 
radio, live news broadcasts. 
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An article in the “Maariv” newspaper, October 23, 1982 “foul words, 
humiliation, and the arbitrary murder of Arabs in The Patriot’ play” 


VITEK From a marketing point of view, this is good news. 


DANI It turned out not to be, Vitek. Because it was something 
political, it was the same with “Shampoo Queen”; the big brouhaha 
didn’t bring the audience but turned it away. 


VITEK Yes, they were afraid to come. 


DANI And there was ascene that they disqualified because they 
claimed it was making ajoke of the Holocaust. We compared an 
Israeli soldier who wants to shoot an Arab child to the famous photo 
of a German trying to shoot... 


VITEK In the ghetto. 


DANI Yes. It put people off; you can’t imagine how much. I had 
trouble selling the show. We had subscribers who cancelled and 
said, why are you laughing about the Holocaust? I’m not coming. 
The show was shown about seventy or eighty times, no more, and it 
was a good and funny show, really good. But it didn’t catch on. It 
was right after the war; we were still there. Well, not exactly after 
the war. After all, the war continued; we did not leave Lebanon for 
almost twenty years. When we presented it, we were still sitting in 
Beirut. 


VITEK How was Oded politically? Was he with you? 


DANI He was entirely of the same opinion as us. Maybe not from 
a Marxist point of view, but a liberal one. And the actors too, we 
were all together. So, in the end, the censor disqualified three 
scenes, and we consulted with various important people, such as 
former Attorney General Haim Cohen, who by the way contacted us 
on his own initiative and asked to help. Multiple people claimed 
that there is such a thing as civil disobedience, and we are allowed 
to break the law if we are willing to bear the punishment and it is 
not violent. They guided us. On the recommendation of the former 
Minister of Justice Amnon Rubinstein, we also met with a famous 
lawyer, who advised us for free how and what to do to circumvent 
the ban. The trick was like this: in those three scenes that the 


censor disqualified, one of the theatre workers would say, “Stop. 
Censorship disqualification”, and then read the disqualification 
decision with the text itself. 


Photo from the play “The Patriot”, from the right: Ezra Dagan, Yaakov 
Yaakobson and an unknown soldier 
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“The Patriot” play poster 


VITEK Read the sentences. 


DANI Yes, “this scene must not be shown on stage”, and then the 


exact quote of the disqualified section. The actors stood still, and 
someone read the passage. Nevertheless, we were sued; we 
presented it in many places, and they came to several shows and 
wrote reports. The trial lasted a year or two, and we received a fine 
of one shekel. The judge, who was very right-wing and later became 
the chairman of the Likud’s audit committee, said, my political 
views are the opposite of yours, but you have the right to express 
them. But since you did, in fact, break the law, I will give you the 
most minor fine. 


VITEK He was obliged to give you a minimum fine. 


DANI The bare minimum, one shekel. And we also considered not 
paying the shekel and instead going to prison, but it was probably 
paid in the end. The truth is that at that time, we performed until 
the middle of ‘83, Iwas already fed up. Ithought “The Patriot” 
would bring some new direction, but it didn’t happen. It went in 
strange, esoteric directions. We also didn’t have enough funds. The 
state did not provide enough support; the independent income was 
insufficient. I managed the theatre without going into debt, and in 
retrospect, I probably made a mistake because if I had gone into 
debt, the state would have come and helped in the end. 


VITEK Yes. Say, did you also have your own artistic initiatives in the 
theatre? 


DANI [had some ideas, but they all fit into the same concept of 
a socially engaged theatre, and they were more political initiatives, 
not artistic. Inow remember two such ideas, one that was carried 
out and another that I only dreamed about and did not realise in the 
end. The one that was carried out was the Palestinian Art Week. I’ll 
remind you that these were very difficult years. A war in Lebanon 
that actually did not end because we stayed in Lebanon, and there 
was an occupation there. At the same time, the occupation in Israel, 
everything was very difficult. You know, there was no real 
opposition in Israel; even Meretz (left-wing political party) 


didn’t really oppose. A few Trotskyist groups, some radical left on 
the fringes, spoke openly against the situation. 


VITEK Was Sharon the prime minister? 


DANI No. Sharon was the Minister of Defence; Begin was the Prime 
Minister. HaMa’arakh (“The Alignment”; a political party) was not 
strong at the time and was also, you know, happy about the Lebanon 
war. Rabin was on board with it. So, there were actions that 
Iwanted to take; among other things, Ithought that the 
Palestinians must be given a platform and a voice. I knew there was 
an interesting Palestinian theatre in East Jerusalem called El- 
Hakawati Theatre. Ialso knew that there were Palestinian 
publishers and that books were being published. 


VITEK This theatre was associated with the actor whose mother was 
Jewish and whose father was Palestinian? 


DANI No. You are talking about Juliano Mer. He was too young 
then, but indeed, he too founded a theatre later on, and then he was 
killed in Jenin, probably by an Arab extremist. The director 
I’m talking about from the El-Hakawati Theatre is called Salah; 
I forgot his last name. He studied theatre in the United States. His 
partner was an American Jew, one of those hippies, a flower child, 
leftist, pro-Palestinian. Anyway, with the help of my Trotskyist and 
communist connections, I went to Ramallah and East Jerusalem. 
I met with some people, theatre people, editors, and publishers, and 
I managed to organise a Palestinian Art Week. The theatre came to 
stay in Tel Aviv for a whole week and performed their play, which 
was political, interesting, and unique. They slept inside the theatre 
complex; there were rooms there, and I arranged beds for them 
there and in apartments I rented in the area. They all lived together, 
ate together. I also did an exhibition of Palestinian books, and there 
were several meetings and discussions about art, about oppression, 
and all kinds of things. It’s something I’m very proud of. 


VITEK Was the play performed in Arabic? 


DANI Arabic and Hebrew, everything was bilingual; there were 
translators and so_ on. Everything was_ organised. It 
wasn’t expensive, and people didn’t ask for much money, but still, 
Ihad to raise tens of thousands from the theatre’s budget. It was 
pleasant and respectable, it was an interesting week, and many 
people came. I’msurprised that nothing happened. That they 
didn’t throw a bomb or demonstrate or anything. It went quietly. 
There was a report on TV about it, but nothing happened. 


VITEK They didn’t come to try to arrest you. 


DANI Not to arrest, but there was a visit by the police, who came to 
check if the books presented were on the list of books prohibited for 
distribution in Israel at that time. But they didn’t have a list and 
couldn’t read Arabic. In short, they left as they came, and the 
Palestinian guy who organised it said all the books were forbidden. 
They didn’t know. 


VITEK Tell me, did many Palestinians come to visit and see? 


DANI No, Palestinians did not come at all. Some Arabs came from 
Jaffa, and there was also an actor or two from Jaffa who played in 
the same East Jerusalem theatre, but most of the audience were 
Jews. You know, as usual, the intellectual left. But there were a lot of 
people; it was a success. I was delighted with everything I did. 


Dani at the offices of the Neve Tzedek Theatre Group 


The other thing I really wanted to do had to do with something 
called the cassette tape singers. 


VITEK Yes, I remember that. 


DANI In the early 1980s, this style really had a breakthrough. It was 
popular Mizrahi, Middle Eastern, music. Some of the songs were 
imitations, taking Arabic music, Arabic songs, and rearranging 
them, or Greek or Turkish music. 


VITEK In Hebrew. 


DANI Yes. They took the music and arranged it a bit. But there were 
also real original creators. Now, these were neither protest songs 
nor political songs. These were songs of love, crying and longing. It 
was somewhat like the show we did in the Walterowcy camp with 
the villagers. What did they sing about in the villages? And what did 
they sing about in the periphery? Songs of love and longing. 


VITEK Yes, of course. 


DANI At that time, there was a very successful singer called Zohar 
Argov, a Yemeni bloke who wrote fabulous, wonderful words and 
melodies. It reminded me of that kind of country music, you know. 
Everything was personal and romantic but so genuine, popular, and 


authentic. I, of course, looked for the protest there. These were the 
ethnic groups that were suppressed, the music that was not played 
on the radio. After all, what were these cassettes? Since they 
weren’t played on the radio, they would sell cassettes at the central 
bus station. 


VITEK I remember those cassettes. 


DANI At that time, there was a Yemeni man named Moshe Nagar in 
Neve Tzedek; he was the guard. 


VITEK Iremember him very well; he had a small shack near the 
theatre. 


DANI Exactly. He lived there in the little house. 
VITEK Such a great, special man; I remember him quite well. 


DANI Unusual, intelligent, smart, and pleasant. He always listened 
to this music and got me into it, too; I didn’t know it before. 
I didn’t go to buy cassettes; they weren’t played on the radio; I only 
heard them through him. And I said we will make a musical about 
the poorer neighbourhoods, about the ethnic groups. Nagar had 
avery close friend who would bring him food because he was an 
orphan, and she was also a singer, Ahuva Ozeri. She’s already passed 
away, but over the years she had become quite famous, kind of the 
queen mother of the genre. Today, everything is the opposite, of 
course; they are all, you know, famous and well-known. So, I turned 
to her and also found Avihu Medina, who wrote both lyrics and 
melodies. Talented. To this day, he writes songs that tear apart the 
heart. 


I met with them separately, not together, and I started talking about 
protest and oppression, and they really weren’t into it. They were all 
politically on the right: Begin’iets, Herutniks (supporters of 
Menachem Begin, the leader of the Herut political party who 
ultimately became Prime Minister). They associated protest and the 


left with the whites; it belonged to the whites. I remember that 
Avihu Medina, who was very intelligent and quickly grasped what 
I wanted, said, why should I cooperate with you? I have no protest 
issue. I want to write about love, and the fact that they don’t play 
my songs on the radio? They will. Selling the cassettes is my 
protest. He did not want to deal with exploitation and certainly not 
with some ‘black workers’ class issue and landlords and capitalists. 
All this was foreign to them, and I could not organise it. I had no 
partners for it. By the way, today Avihu Medina is very successful; 
he is considered the father of Mizrahi music and even won the Israel 
Prize recently. 


VITEK You didn’t understand that in such matters, the right thing is 
to go with them and do what they want, not what you want. 


DANI Yes, the same mistake also happened to me later in 
publishing. There was atime when I had many ideas about books 
that could sell and be successful, and I was looking for someone to 
write my ideas because I didn’t know how to write. I had meetings 
with writers who would come to tell me what they were working on, 
and I would say, yes, very interesting; when you finish, come, but in 
the meantime, how about you write something like this? Or do 
something like that? So, in some cases, it was successful, such as 
“Natural Healing” with Haim Bernstein or the Book of Flags. But 
today, I understand that areal publisher should discover talented 
people and let them do what they want, serve them, and then there 
will be success. Don’t try to get them to write what you dream of 
writing. Because what are my desires? If I’m not an artist, if I’m not 
an actual creator, what kind of ideas can I have? With me, it always 
has to be either social or political. 


VITEK This is an image each of us has of ourselves. What do you 
mean you’re not an artist? You wrote interesting stories; you did 
things. At some point, you decided you weren’t an artist. 


DANI I came to this conclusion. My self-criticism regarding what 


I wrote and my evaluation of things was such that it told me to leave 
it. 1] had enough good taste. 


VITEK It’s similar to my criticism of what I did in the films. It’s the 
same thing; leave it. 


DANI Very similar. 


VITEK Did Oded support your ideas? When you wanted to do 
something, was he with you? 


DANI Yes. Vitek, it was integral to the nature of the theatre we both 
had in mind. 


VITEK And Hanoch had an interest? 


DANI No, Hanoch had only one interest, writing his plays. Plays 
that were influenced by what was going on inside him and not... 
Look, the political situation influenced him, but the only place 
where you saw some signs of involvement and a Marxist worldview, 
perhaps, let’s say, somewhat materialistic, was in 
“Vardaleh’s Youth”. Aspeech or two of the driver, and it was 
marginal, marginal. 


VITEK Yes, but you know, apart from the fact that you had political 
views, you had a friendship with Hanoch that was not a political 
friendship; it was a friendship friendship. 


DANI Of course, that’s beside the point. However, regarding his 
interest in my ideas, the Mizrahi music, for example, he didn’t like 
it; it didn’t speak to him. He didn’t like the same songs I was 
passionate about, just like he didn’t like country music either. He 
heard classical music. If anything. I don’t think he even came to the 
theatre. No, he came; I remember he came to the Palestinian show; 
it was interesting. They had two shows, and I think he came to both. 
One for sure because Iremember introducing him to Salah, the 
director. 


VITEK So, during this period, you actually did not work with 
Hanoch, except for representation if necessary. You worked on other 
things, but the friendship was strong. 


DANI All the time, it hadn’t changed. We used to see each other 
often. Every day, phone calls, idle chats, you know, about what? 
Hanoch wrote some sketches about it. What are they talking about? 
What is there to talk about? How much can you talk? How are you? 
What’s new? Sorry, I’ve got eggs on the stove. And we used to meet 
alot because Iwould accompany him to those negotiations and 
sometimes go in his place; even then, even though I was not yet his 
official representative, it was only in ‘85 that we signed a contract. 
In the meantime, the friendship was strong; of course, I would go to 
all his plays, to dress rehearsals. Ino longer asked him to let me 
read plays, and if he had, I probably wouldn’t have read them 
because Iwas already burned out. Itold you he let me read 
“Popper”. 


VITEK Yes. 


DANI And I told him, listen, it’s interesting, an interesting play. But 
why do you call it a comedy? It’s not funny at all. It was one of the 
funniest plays. 


VITEK Well, the direction was also a part of it. 
DANI Of course, but also in reading. 


VITEK With him, whatever it was, it was also a comedy, and it was 
also sad. 


DANI Of course. All his comedies also had crying. Laughing and 
crying. I’ll give you another example. At a slightly later stage, I did 
read... he would sometimes let me read; I exaggerated this thing 
a bit, as he was curious to know what I thought. He usually had two 
or three finished plays and would sit down and decide which play he 
would give to the theatre. He would sometimes include me, give 


them to me and say, look at this and that, and tell me which is 
better. 


VITEK Sometimes he would also give me two plays; tell me which is 
better. 


DANI So, I read “The Deliberator”, and this is how the first sentence 
goes: “I made an appointment with her at half past six. It’s a quarter 
past six; she won’t come.” I read it and moved on. I didn’t think it 
was very funny. At the dress rehearsal or the first performance, 
Moni Moshonov, who played the role, said, “It’s a quarter to six; she 
won’t come.” The whole hall burst into laughter. 


VITEK Well, of course, it’s very funny. 


DANI But you see, when I read it in away that was intended to 
examine it, I didn’t see that humour. I mean, I got what was meant 
by the humour, but I didn’t think it was worth laughing out loud 
about. 


VITEK You laugh differently when you sit with everyone. 


DANI Yes, it’s a different dynamic in the theatre. It’s called “Shos”. 
Shos is when the audience can’t help themselves; even if they 
don’t want to laugh, they laugh. Hanoch has quite alot of such 
shos’s. In “Schitz”, for example, there is a negotiation. The groom 
wants a car; the father is willing to give him a van. The groom does 
not move poultry; he moves grandchildren. Shos. Laughter. Well, 
the father will give acar after the first child, then the groom 
answers: the groom will not speak except in the presence of a car. 
Based of course on the idiom, the accused will not speak except in 
the presence of... 


England - the eighties 


VITEK So, we are at the very beginning of the publishing. After we 


were at the book fair in Frankfurt, with the first book’s example, 
a large Japanese company called Maruzen contacted us and asked to 
meet in London. 


DANI You and Tim met them in Frankfurt. 


VITEK Yes, we showed the example to a lot of people. Maruzen was 
a large publishing company, part of an even larger chain. Three of 
them came to our office. Only one spoke English, and the other two 
looked and smiled. He said: we want to buy the translation and sales 
rights in Japan for all the books you publish in the next five years. 
You know, quite a strange thing. We weren’t experienced yet, but we 
understood that it was unusual. I said, listen, we don’t know how to 
do such a thing because we have no idea what books we will publish. 
We don’t have a five-year plan. We have a plan for two more books; 
after that, we are not quite sure yet. They said, well, we see that 
it’s complicated, so if you’re prepared, we invite you, both of you, at 
our expense, to visit Tokyo for a week to negotiate this issue. We 
agreed, of course. We weren’t sure we’d agree to the deal, but we 
were happy to visit Tokyo at their expense. 


On the way there, Tim and I stopped in Thailand, had a wild time, 
ate fantastic things. When we got to Tokyo, it was anew world. 
I didn’t understand; I had no idea what this world was, what it was 
like, how it worked. Their foreign book rights specialist came to 
meet us. A very cultured person, speaks good English, knows a lot. 
He took us by car to the most expensive hotel in Tokyo, the Okura 
Suite. This is the hotel where all the presidents and kings stay. On 
the way there, he told us that he had just returned from Germany 
and bought a collection of Thomas Mann’s writings. 


DANI The rights? 


VITEK No, the manuscripts themselves, for their museum or 
something. They also had such collections. So, we talked a little 
about Thomas Mann and so on, which was pleasant, and then 


I asked him if we had come at the right time. Is this the right time to 
visit Tokyo? He said, well, it really depends on whether you prefer 
green colours or brown colours. Not a simple answer. If you prefer 
more greenish colours, it is better in the spring; if you prefer reds 
and browns, it is better... You are now in the middle, between the 
two, but a little more in that direction... We had a long conversation 
about the colours of the leaves on the trees. According to him, this 
should determine when is a good time to visit Tokyo. 


When we arrived at the hotel, the company’s director and his two 
assistants came to say hello; he seldom moved without them, and 
also an interpreter went everywhere with them. The interpreter was 
English, a judo athlete who studied or taught there and spoke 
Japanese. He did not take part in the conversation but translated. 
They told us they would come to have breakfast with us, and then 
we would go to the office. During the week we were there, they 
would come every morning to have breakfast with us and go to the 
office, and they also had dinner with us. They didn’t leave us for 
a moment. And there were negotiations every day. 


DANI With the managing director or some representative? 


VITEK The managing director, the two assistants, the interpreter, 
and sometimes various other assistants. They took us to the big 
Maruzen shop in Tokyo on the first day. An enormous shop, you 
know, twelve stories. Kind of like the Rhodes of Tokyo. On the top 
floor were the publishing offices, the medical and scientific 
publishing. We went from room to room, and each time we opened 
a door, some sixty people or fifty people sat in the room. Everyone 
was working on computers. As soon as we entered, everyone stood 
up and bowed, didn’t look, and waited for us to pass. We passed 
through three such rooms; everyone bowed on the way. In the end, 
we entered a meeting room with a long table. We both sat on one 
side of the table, and in front of us, at the end of the table, sat the 
director; by his side were his two advisers and, on each side, two 
more junior advisers. Behind them was some small platform, a little 


raised, and there sat some six, seven secretaries with lots of papers. 


Talks started. We said that we couldn’t imagine how to make this 
kind of agreement, and they said, yes, it’s complicated, but we must 
think; there are all kinds of possibilities. They gave examples: our 
market is such and such, and these types of books are so and so, this 
is how we sell; explanations. They wanted to translate books into 
Japanese and market them in Japan. And why did they want to do 
that? Because we made atlases. It turned out that in Japan, it is easy 
to sell books with many pictures, and there is also less to translate. 
They would buy them already printed by us or print themselves, it 
was unclear. They had all kinds of calculations upon calculations; 
they divided the books into groups. Books that didn’t exist, that we 
had no idea about. So, how did they divide it into groups? Books for 
an audience under a thousand and books for an audience of between 
one and five thousand. 


DANI Concerning the field. 


VITEK Yes, how many experts there are on this subject. And 
that’s how it started, everything about... 


DANI Nothing for now. 


VITEK Nothing. The whole negotiation was very strange because the 
director talked, talked, talked for along time, and after that, the 
translator said: We think it’s amaximum of seventeen and a half 
pounds per page. So, it was not clear what he was talking about so 
much. And we said something like, maybe seventeen and a half is 
too little, we’ll have to think about it alittle more, and then he 
translated at length, talked, talked, talked. It was probably all kinds 
of etiquette, various ways to say things. We didn’t understand 
anything. We had no idea what was going on. This is how it 
continued until we reached an agreement. They would buy any book 
we made at a different price according to the target audience. 


DANI What determined the audience? They already knew for which 


audiences? 


VITEK Yes, if it’s cardiologists, if it’sonly for specialists, if 
it’s general doctors, if it’s for animals, you know, we were given all 
kinds of examples, and we reached an agreement. 


DANI Did you sign? 


VITEK We signed the agreement on the last day of the visit. In all 
the days we were there, the relationship was very formal; we bowed 
all the time and smiled all the time, and we didn’t know, you know, 
what is allowed and what is not allowed, what not to do, how not to 
offend. And one day at breakfast, apretty waitress brought 
something, and Tim watched her as she left. And the director, who 
knew almost no English, he never spoke, suddenly said in English to 
Tim, with a funny accent: Want to fuck her? You know, and we 
didn’t... What?? After all the good manners, suddenly everything 
broke. And finally, we signed. They wanted to take a photo of the 
signing, but no one had a camera, so they went downstairs to the 
camera shop they had and bought a Polaroid camera. They opened 
the box and the booklet, and no one knew how to use it. The 
Japanese, who make all the best devices in the world, when it was 
necessary to use, no one knew how. They started reading the 
booklet, where to click, and what about a battery? At the end, we 
were photographed. It was the day before we left, and that evening, 
they took us to avery fancy, famous restaurant, and there, each of 
us got a geisha seated next to him. 


DANI How many people were you? 


VITEK They were three or four, and we were two. At the entrance 
was amassive aquarium with a huge turtle. Huge. He walked in 
a glass cage, not underwater. When we sat down, they brought each 
of us atiny glass with some kind of dark drink. The director gave 
a speech, and the interpreter translated and said to drink it all at 
once. I drank it in one go, and it wasn’t alcoholic; it was something 


warm, a bit sticky, not sweet. We asked, what is it? It is the most 
expensive delicacy in Japan. It’s the blood from the turtle. From the 
live turtle in the corridor. And that’s what we are drinking: live 
turtle blood. It is avery strong aphrodisiac. We will all have 
erections later like this... 


DANI But you... from what? 
VITEK Everyone had a geisha. 
DANI It was part of the service. 


VITEK Tim got into some kind of... you know, for him, it was 
paradise. These geishas cared for him and caressed him, and his 
geisha took a drink in her mouth, kissed him, and poured the drink 
from her mouth into his. 


DANI This blood. 


VITEK No, the blood was in the beginning, then we drank sake. And 
he was excited about it; I was a little scared. Anyway, the next day, 
before the flight home, we had a meeting. Tim had a friend who was 
Longman’s representative in Tokyo, the company Tim had worked 
for before. He was Japanese and very lovely, and Tim said, let’s meet 
him on the last day and have some lunch before we fly. So, we told 
the Japanese we wanted to rest before the flight the next day, let us 
rest; you don’t need to come and be with us, and they said okay. 
They came to breakfast, and we said our goodbyes, thank you very 
much, goodbye, and they left. Tim rang his friend, and his friend 
said, I’ll be over in an hour. After fifteen minutes, I received a call 
from the interpreter: the director would like to talk to you. He said 
we’ve heard you are going to meet someone. We can’t agree to that. 


DANI Wow. 


VITEK Why? What do you mean? Because you said you wanted to 
rest. So, no one can now disturb your rest. Someone told them. They 
probably heard the phone call at the hotel and told them. Anyway, 


we said no, no, it’s okay, it’s a personal friend, we won’t get tired. 
They couldn’t stop us. 


DANI Could it be that they were afraid of competition? 


VITEK Yes. They didn’t want competition. That’s why they 
didn’t leave us for amoment all week so that no one would try to 
steal the books. So, we had this agreement, and they took, I think, 
the following three books without problems, according to the 
agreement. In the fourth book, they wrote us a letter. We are very 
ashamed and ask for forgiveness, but we ask that you allow us to 
withdraw from this agreement because the book you will now 
publish is anose surgery atlas. We had the greatest surgeon in 
America for plastic nose surgery, and he had made a very nice nose 
surgery atlas, which actually sold very well in America and England. 
The Japanese company said they couldn’t release this book. 


DANI Did they want to get out of the agreement altogether or just 
give up this book? 


VITEK They asked to get out of the deal and decide according to 
each book because they saw there was a problem. So we asked, 
what’s the problem? Our problem with this book, which is very 
beautiful, and you’ve done a fantastic job, is that it’s all about how 
to make a big nose smaller. All the surgeries in Japan are about 
making a small nose bigger. We don’t have a market in Japan for this 
book at all. We were also happy to get out of it because other 
publishers in Japan were interested. There would be some 
competition. Japan has always been a good market for us. 


DANI I know; you also founded a company there at some point. 


VITEK Yes, for marketing and journals. Anyway, our company was 
fine and developed quite well, and I decided we also needed an 
office in America. The primary market, ninety per cent of the 
market for these books, was in America. It didn’t seem right that we 
would do such things and not have an office there. 


DANI Was the office in America supposed to be part of marketing or 
editing? 


VITEK We did the marketing and sold to publishers. The idea was to 
publish books. Editing. 


DANI So, just another branch. 


VITEK We knew that American books would sell better; that was 
more important. You know, England is a small part of the market in 
comparison. So Tim and I went to America. 


DANI Wait, you continued to be in full partnership with Aaron and 
Ray all this time? 


VITEK Yes. It was still a partnership all along. They didn’t interrupt 
either. 


DANI Did they need to approve such a decision to open an office in 
America? 


VITEK They knew, and no one objected. I just did it, you know. We 
never had a directors’ meeting. 


DANI They didn’t interfere at all? 


VITEK They didn’t interfere, but they knew everything. Nothing was 
a secret. 


DANI Did it interest them? 
VITEK Not particularly, no. 


DANI Were you already profitable? Did they get ashare of the 
profits? 


VITEK We started to make a little profit; we started from nothing 
and within two years... 


DANI Of course, at first, it’s investments; all the books are on the 


way. 


VITEK It was actually almost without losses, and there were some 
profits very quickly. Nothing huge, but okay; in the meantime, we 
had grown. We moved to an office on Cleveland Street; we already 
had more employees. 


DANI How many employees at this point? 


VITEK Maybe twenty or thirty, something like that. So we went to 
America, and Tim knew a girl there who helped us find someone to 
run the American office. Her name was Carol. 


DANI The girl’s. 


VITEK Yes. She was avery talented and lovely editor who came to 
work with us as a freelancer. We were looking for a permanent 
editor, and she didn’t want a permanent job. And we weren’t sure if 
she was suitable for the job either. In any case, she did avery 
interesting test and based on it, she chose the editor. She advertised 
the position and received many inquiries from editors. She chose, 
I think, eight people and gave them a test. Same test for everyone. 
She gave them an article or text and asked them to edit and return it 
the following day. The text she gave them was so terrible, so full of 
problems and errors, that, in her opinion, it would have to be 
deleted and rewritten to fix it. Understand it, and rewrite. That was 
the test, and of those eight people, two rewrote it. Everyone else 
tried to edit because one naturally starts to edit. One girl edited 
about half, decided it was too much, and rewrote it. But one of 
them didn’t edit at all. He deleted it without editing a single word 
and rewrote it. She gave him the job. She said it was unbelievable; 
she had never seen such an intelligent person in her life. He, first of 
all, read, thought, decided and did. And then he wrote it perfectly. It 
was Abe Krieger. That’s how we found Abe Krieger. 


DANI I know this story because you told it to me many times. 


VITEK Sure, yes. 


DANI You should know I also used it in internal debates because 
Muli is precisely the type that immediately starts editing when he 
receives a text. 


VITEK It’s quite natural, and all editors are like that; it’s very 
unusual not to start. 


DANI So, I told him the story. I said, read first; maybe it’s not worth 
editing, maybe you need to rewrite. Read it; you will understand 
what it is all about. He really bought that advice. This is very smart 
advice. 


VITEK Yes. So okay, when we got to New York, she had already 
chosen Abe, so we met, we talked. He seemed perfectly fine, and we 
agreed that he would start. 


DANI Did he work somewhere else then? 


VITEK Yes, he was an editor of medical books for a small publisher. 
We agreed, we signed, and that was it. Tim and I went to dinner. 
Before dinner, we stood at the restaurant’s bar, drank a little and 
talked, and suddenly, some tall man standing not far away said to 
us, excuse me, from the conversation I understand that you are 
medical publishers. Iam also amedical publisher - Malkov, 
a Russian name but an American guy. We started talking; we told 
him we were opening the office and had found a very good person to 
run it. He said, yes? Who is it? Maybe I know him? It’s not a big 
world. We said, Abe Krieger. Oh my, oh my, he said, what are you 
doing? Get rid of him before it’s too late. Now. Write to him, call 
him, say we made a mistake, we’re not starting. Don’t take him. He 
worked for me, and I’m now in court with him. He’s completely 
crazy. You can’t work with him; he’s adisaster. Well, we were 
startled, but we decided we’d already seen him; he really did good 
things, and what? Are we supposed to believe someone we met in 
a bar? The next day, we rang Abe Krieger and said, listen, we met 


a man who said that we shouldn’t take you. He asked, who? We said, 
Malkov. Oh no, Abe said, Malkov is a thief, a son of a bitch, a liar. 
I’ve got lawsuits with him, I’ll destroy him... So that’s how it started. 
Well, we opened the office. Abe immediately found people and 
started working really quickly; he did a good job. 


DANI What was his strength? Editing? 


VITEK Editing and production. He was also very good at selling to 
doctors and finding... You know, in this world, you have to find 
prominent experts and convince them to make a book with you and 
not with a big, famous publisher. He was very good at that, finding 
the prominent ones and convincing them. We also had a particular 
type of book with pictures, which differed slightly from the others. 


DANI Weren’t there any albums in this style before Gower? 


VITEK Very few, no. Only the Wolf company published albums, then. 
But they made small albums with small pictures, and we made big, 
much more fancy albums. It wasn’t average; we went all the way. 
Anyway, the office in America started to grow. It cost a lot of money. 
We started many new books, and we hadn’t sold them yet. You 
know, not everything can be sold in the same way. There were 
investments to be made, and we started to lose. 


DANI How many employees were there in New York? 


VITEK Pretty soon, there were ten or fifteen employees. Abe found 
good books, and they started working quite seriously. We knew 
exactly what needed to be done... 


DANI Your method was salaried employees, not freelancers, right? 
Editors that work from the office. 


VITEK Everything was salaried. In this world, it has to be like 
a factory; it’s very accurate. 


DANI And must also be supervised. 


VITEK Yes. And we began losing money. Aaron and Ray started to 
worry. 


DANI Because the money came from them. 

VITEK From the company. Where would I get money? 

DANI But Gower didn’t have enough? Gower England? 
VITEK No. Gower started losing, you know, we had no profit. 
DANI Both England and America. 


VITEK All the money went straight into the company, all together. 
The films brought profits to the company’s accounts, and the books 
were losing. The films started subsidising the publishing. Then 
Aaron and Ray said, we won’t have it; we don’t like it. You have to 
close the American office. We don’t need it. It’s too expensive and 
too dangerous. 


DANI Because that’s where most of the losses were. 


VITEK Yes. We had ameeting of the directors. Who were the 
directors? Aaron, Ray, myself, and Tim, who had a small percentage 
in the publishing company. Four people were there. They told me, 
we demand you close. I said I was not ready to close. We will get out 
of this and get out well; without it, we don’t really have a company; 
it will be tiny. We won’t be able to grow. 


DANI Tim was with you? 

VITEK There was a vote. 

DANI Did Tim agree with you? 
VITEK No. Tim voted with them. 
DANI Really? 


VITEK Yes. Tim was scared as well, worried that the company would 


lose. 
DANI And he had percentages, so he feared he would lose. 


VITEK Yes, so he voted with them. After the vote, I said, 
I don’t accept it. I’m leaving the company. If that’s what you decide, 
I’m leaving the company, and I’m actually the company. But I ask, 
instead of leaving now, give me three months. If, in these three 
months, I do not get enough money to pay all of the New York office 
debts, I will accept the decision. We will close the New York office, 
and I will stay. But give me three months. So they said, okay, you 
have three months, and I went on a three-month crazy sales spree 
to drug companies in America. 


DANI By yourself or with Tim? 


VITEK By myself. Tim sometimes travelled with me, but basically 
just me. In the meantime, he continued to do the books and manage 
the office in England. I travelled a lot from place to place, met with 
companies. Tim was at one of the meetings, and afterwards, he said, 
“I can’t believe what’s going on”. We came to sell amassive 
American company atraining program for doctors in... 
I don’t remember what, but maybe it was high blood pressure. Anne 
was also at the meeting with us; she had already started working 
with us because I had started the first journals in the meantime, 
which the partners were also opposed to, by the way. All the new 
things cost money. 


DANI Of course. 


VITEK I’mrunning ahead. Anyway, Tim, Anne, and I got to the 
meeting. We decided beforehand how much we would ask for this 
whole package, a series of twelve booklets and twelve slides, and 
a system, and a fantastic group of experts that we found, you know, 
all the greats. We decided we would see how much it cost us and 
would usually ask for three times as much. We figured it should cost 
a hundred thousand dollars altogether. It will cost us thirty, we will 


ask for ahundred. I presented this whole plan to the American 
company’s representatives at the meeting. They asked questions, 
and I explained, and in the end, they said, well, it’s okay; everything 
seems acceptable to us, a great plan. How much will it cost? And 
I said four hundred and fifty thousand. And they said, okay. Tim 
said, I don’t get it, I don’t get it. Where did four hundred and fifty 
thousand come from? No way. 


DANI You felt they liked it, and you could. 


VITEK Yes, I said, what do you mean no way? I saw that they wanted 
it. They have no idea how much it should cost. We know how much 
it will cost, but they don’t. I said to myself, I’ll say four hundred and 
fifty. Ah, they’ll say, you’re crazy, so I’ll say no, no, sorry, my 
English is not good enough. 


DANI One hundred and fifty. 
VITEK I’1l get out of it. And they agreed immediately. 
DANI Did you actually raise money or just put in orders? 


VITEK We received a third of the money in advance. We sold existing 
books, broke them into pieces, made slides, did all the tricks. We got 
a lot of money, enough to keep the American office. When the three 
months they gave me were up, we had amanagement meeting. 
Meanwhile, the argument had started, the blowup with Ray. This 
happened at the same time. At the meeting, I said, that’s it; 
I don’t want partners anymore. I want my company, just mine. Tim 
will have, you know, some percentage, but I have to be entirely in 
control. I’m not willing to do it differently. Not willing to share. You 
went against me once; I won’t have it anymore. I am ready to give 
you back everything I have in films, which earn ten times as much, 
and you will give me back everything you have in books, and we part 
ways. And for them, it was fine; it was worthwhile. They agreed 
immediately. 


DANI The word give back is a bit misleading. You mean I will give 
up my percentages; you will give up your percentages. No money 
was exchanged. 


VITEK That’s right, no money was exchanged. I gave up all the 
percentages in the films, and they gave up all the percentages in the 
books. They got a much bigger value because, at the time, we were 
losing, and they were profiting, but that’s what we wanted. 


DANI Tim was with you? At least in this part, now? 


VITEK Tim said, okay, I’m ready. But if you do this, we have to be 
fifty-fifty so that if I disagree with you, I can stop you. Here, you do 
what you want; I have no power; I am actually your employee. And 
I said, Tim, if you had voted with me initially, I would have done it 
without any problems. I really like working with you very much. But 
you betrayed me. 


DANI First time you told him that? 


VITEK First and last time. Initially, after the first meeting, 
I didn’t say anything. Ijust said, give me three months. I tried to 
save the situation. So, when we decided to separate, I told Tim: 
I want you to stay. We work well together, but your percentage does 
not change; you stay the same. Or, if not, get out. And so it 
happened, that’s it. 


DANI He agreed. 
VITEK He agreed. Yes, he agreed immediately. 


DANI So you separated from your partners, Ray and Aaron, whom 
you had been with for many years. 


VITEK Many years, but in the last few years, I was already working 
in publishing and not dealing with films. We no longer worked in 
the same office and were quite distant. 


DANI Would you still meet occasionally? 


VITEK Yes, we used to meet but no longer had work meetings. 


DANI But apart from Medi-Cine, you founded various other 
companies. 


VITEK I left all the other companies, all of them. Medi-Cine, London 
Scientific Films, Cell Animation. There were several companies, all 
profitable. 


DANI How did you divide it all? Was it actually a stock exchange? 


VITEK Idon’t remember exactly how it technically happened, 
whether we sold or gave away. Be that as it may, in a short time, 
I had no stock and shares in all the things I had before, except in the 
books, and they had nothing in the books. 


DANI And it was done by mutual agreement, without lawsuits, 
without fights. 


VITEK Mutual agreement, exchange; I gave them a million, and they 
kicked my ass. That was the exchange, all things being equal. 


DANI Sure, sure. That’s why there were no fights. You were ready to 
accept anything as long as you could leave them. 


VITEK I was ready for anything. Anything. 
DANI And they continued with Medi-Cine for many years after that. 


VITEK Yes, and they succeeded, you know. There was even a bit of 
competition in publishing because Ray started asort of articles 
newsletter for the pharmaceutical companies, and I meanwhile 
developed “Current Opinion”. 


DANI And Tim stayed with you. 


VITEK Tim stayed; he stayed until we sold the books part of the 
company. We published many books. It grew very quickly, and it was 
profitable. The American company started making good money; you 
know, it was the right thing to do. And after a few years, I would say 


that after about four years of publishing, we got an offer to sell, 
which we did not initiate, from Harper & Row, a huge American 
company, the owner of the medical publisher Lippincott. 


DANI Lippincott is the same company you sold the first book to. 


VITEK Yes, so Harper & Row offered to buy the company. It was in 
‘84. 


DANI And you already had “Current Opinion”. 


VITEK Yes. And we decided to sell Gower. It was interesting and 
funny. 


DANI It was the first company you sold, Vitek. 


VITEK Yes, it was the first time. And it didn’t take long from the 
time we were established until we sold, five years in total. 


DANI The idea of starting companies and selling them after a while, 
did you have it before that? 


VITEK No, I didn’t think about selling at all. We were just starting; it 
came very early. The amount they offered us was absolutely crazy. It 
seemed crazy to me; why would anyone want to pay such sums? 


DANI How did it happen? How did they approach you? 


VITEK It probably came through Lippincott. We took an agent and 
started negotiations. They were in New York, and they had 
amassive building on Fifth Avenue called the Harper & Row 
Building. You know, a skyscraper. And the head of the company 
really liked me. 


DANI Did he know you before? 


VITEK No. We met then. He had three assistants, which I would call 
the three monkeys. One was alawyer, the head of the legal 
department; the second was the head of finance, and the third was 
the head of publishing, the editor-in-chief. And the discussions 


were with them. These talks went on and on and never ended. You 
know, talks and talks, they offered, so we asked for a bit more. 


DANI Do you remember the amounts? 


VITEK I don’t remember exactly, but it was millions and millions. 
Maybe thirty million or something like that. 


DANI How was it in relation to the scope of the company? How 
much of the turnover did they offer? 


VITEK Several times the turnover. You know, we had profits, but 
they were still relatively small. The thing was that we grew all the 
time. We developed some kind of new type of publishing, large 
atlases made at avery high level, and we also started working on 
textbooks. There was the anatomy book, which was quite successful, 
and the immunology book, which was very successful and 
immediately became the most extensive textbook in the world for 
immunology because of the graphics and the presentation. I also 
had the idea of developing the “Current Opinion” journals. 


DANI How was the journal’s idea born? 


VITEK The idea for Current Opinion came partly because of the 
newsletter that Ray did when we were still together. He did it 
straightforwardly, and it was effective. He was very successful with 
it. I thought it was an important topic, a comprehensive and up-to- 
date review of what is happening in medical literature, the 
important articles and studies. You know, millions of medical 
articles are published every year. Ray did asort of review for the 
pharmaceutical companies, and I was involved in that. I wanted to 
do it in a more organised, systematic way. I came up with an idea of 
how to do it, and Ray said it was crazy, too much work, and there 
was no need. Anyway, Icame up with amethod. Maybe it’s not 
worth going into detail, even though it’s a very important method 
with a lot of impact. 


DANI No, tell it, it’s interesting. 


VITEK Okay. The idea of the “Current Opinion” journals, of which 
we eventually had fifty, was to take the list of everything that was 
new, everything that had been published on a particular topic, for 
example, Current Cardiology. What were the most important 
articles published in the last month in cardiology? We divided the 
topic of cardiology into twelve subtopics, and every month we 
published an annual summary of the most important articles 
written in each subtopic of cardiology. The idea was that we took 
young cardiologists who went through all the articles, hundreds of 
thousands of articles, and divided them into twelve significant 
topics so that each month would have a topic. Sometimes, the same 
article belonged to two or three topics. We made records for each 
section, so say in heart failure cardiology, such as Father had, we 
now had a list of all the published articles. 


DANI Just the name and where it was published. Bibliographic 
details. So, it was basically an extensive database. 


VITEK Yes, just bibliographical details. We had two important 
cardiologists who were the general editors, and they passed the list 
of each subtopic to the doctor of their choice. So, for example, in 
the subtopic of heart failure, they would give the doctors the list of 
everything that had been published during the year on the topic, 
and these sub-editors would divide it again into subtopics. Heart 
failure in pregnancy, heart failure in the elderly, heart failure with 
diabetes, whatever. Then they invited the greatest experts in the 
world for each one of the little topics; it was a sort of... 


DANI Pyramid. 


VITEK The expert doctors summarised everything that was renewed 
and changed in their specific topic - for example, heart failure in 
old age. We gave them the list of everything published on this topic 
and told them they could request any article, anything they 


haven’t read and want to read, and we would get it for them. It was 
avery important service for them. For any doctor, it is important to 
stay updated on everything that’s happening, and don’t forget there 
was no Internet and online databases then; everything was on 
paper. Since it helped them so much, we paid literally pennies for it, 
asymbolic amount. We would call it expenses. They wanted it. 
Professionally, it gave them a lot. It was interesting and it was also 
important for them to be the people chosen for this job, yes? 


DANI Prestige, status. 


VITEK Yes. And we asked them to choose the most important 
articles. If three thousand articles were published on this topic, they 
chose thirty and mentioned them in the review, and they gave 
grades to the most important articles — good, very good, excellent. 
So, out of thirty, there were ten who got a grade. It was a journal 
that came out every month on a different topic, and this way, the 
greatest experts in the world wrote in it. That was the system. We 
started with the most important topics for the pharmaceutical 
companies, cardiology, gastroenterology, and then we did the other 
topics. 


DANI And everything was divided into twelve; each topic was 
divided into twelve subtopics and came out twelve times a year. 


VITEK Yes, and all the important experts were in it, from the top to 
all the parts and all the parts within the parts, so each journal had 
about one hundred and twenty people working on it, maybe more. It 
was very, very difficult to do and very expensive, but it was 
unbelievably successful. 


DANI Did you present the journals at the Frankfurt fair? 


VITEK Yes. I remember the first time we came to Frankfurt without 
the books, only with Gower Academic Journals. It was still quite at 
the beginning and we only had four or five journals. We made 
a small booklet with information about the journals. We called this 


booklet “New Force in Academic Publishing” and gave it to all the 
people we knew, to the other publishers; look, that’s what we’re 
doing now. It immediately became ajoke in Frankfurt, where 
everyone called it New Farce in Academic Journals. Oh, you’re the 
new farce in Academic Journals, yes? 


DANI Of course. And what were the revenues from? 


VITEK The revenues were from subscriptions, and _ the 
pharmaceutical companies also bought certain articles. Let’s say 
they made a drug for heart failure in old people, so they bought the 
article about that. 


DANI Was it an expensive subscription? 


VITEK Some bought a subscription for ten thousand doctors. Dani, 
it just worked out really well. It took us along time, almost two 
years until the first journal came out, and it was a significant 
investment, alot of money, you know. That was one of the reasons 
for the tension between Ray and me; he thought it was crazy. Many 
people said this is the most idiotic way to make a journal, to invest 
alot, alot, before it even comes out. If it doesn’t work, it will be 
a disaster. 


DANI Did you make a business plan? Did you do any calculations? 
VITEK Never in my life. 


DANI How much you would sell, and how much would come in? 
How much it would cost? 


VITEK I didn’t calculate, I never made a business plan. To this day, 
all the business plans are worth nothing; you never know. So, what 
I did was convince myself, with the help of conversations with many 
people, that there is no such service and that it is essential and 
important. 


DANI Tim was with you? 


VITEK Tim worked with me but was very much against it; he 
didn’t like it. 


DANI Really, he didn’t like the idea? 


VITEK He didn’t like the journals. He thought it was crazy. He 
thought we were spending a lot of money and wouldn’t get anything 
out of it. On the other hand, he got into book publishing quite 
strongly. He did have some ideas for journals but not reviews, 
regular journals. For example, he had an idea to make a journal 
about AIDS. 


DANI A medical scientific journal. 


VITEK Yes, that people would publish their research in it. He came 
one day and said, listen, there is anew thing, AIDS. It was in the 
mid-eighties, I think, the beginning of AIDS, and there was no 
journal. Let’s make ajournal about it. Isaid, Tim, this is crazy. 
It’s an infection; in another year or two, it will be... 


DANI They will find a cure, a vaccine. 


VITEK You know, there will be no disease, and the journal will be 
over. Are you crazy? So, he said, listen, I know people working on 
this issue, and they have told me there is no way they will find 
a solution soon; it will take many years. Since we had an agreement, 
which I offered, that if one of us wants something, then we do it, we 
don’t have to agree, and since I wanted the review journals and he 
didn’t, I said, go ahead, if you wish to, do it. He did, we did, and it 
was ahuge success. To this day, it is one of the world’s most 
important journals on this subject. 


You know, this system, where we don’thave to agree, where 
everyone does what they want, but we help each other all the time, 
worked fantastically. It was the right thing to do. Well, we had the 
books, and we had two “Current Opinions” and one journal at that 
stage, “Journal of Hypertension”, which was a regular journal that 


I started because I knew doctors who said that there wasn’t a good 
enough journal on this subject. I became increasingly interested in 
journals; I was tired of books. Every time there are new things that 
interest me, I start to get bored with the old stuff. As soon as these 
things are sorted and everything runs like a factory, I’m fed up and 
looking for something else. So, Tim worked more on the book 
publishing, and I focused on the journals. 


When I started this job, Anne joined, Anne Greenwood. She came to 
help us with the Current Opinion journals. We didn’t know anything 
about journals at the time. We advertised that we were looking for 
an editor for journals, and a lad who worked for us as a courier was 
standing in line to fix atypewriter; it was still in the days of 
typewriters. He was standing in line, and a girl was standing next to 
him, and he started talking to her. She told him she worked as 
a journal editor, and he said, oh, we’re just looking for an editor. So, 
she came, and I interviewed her and gave her the job on the spot. 
She made a fantastic impression on me. 


DANI Did she work on medical journals? 


VITEK She was the editor of a fairly important journal in a large 
company, Academic Press. Among other things, she worked there on 
a cardiology journal, and we had just started cardiology, so it just 
suited us. 


DANI You offered her a job as the editor of all the journals? 


VITEK To help us with the journals, to be responsible for them. That 
was the beginning. I told her what I was trying to do, and then, 
when we talked about it later, she said, Vitek, you offered me twice 
as much salary as was acceptable. I had no idea how much they pay, 
you know. She said she took it right away because it was a crazy 
salary. She started working and after three months, at the height of 
our enthusiasm, when we were working fantastically, and I was so 
happy with what was happening and how she was working, I came 


to the office one morning and found a letter on my desk: Dear Vitek, 
Iam resigning. Ican’t work here. Don’ttry to convince me. 
I’m giving you amonth’s notice because we agreed on amonth. 
Itried to talk to her, but she wasn’t willing to talk about it. 
I don’t want to work anymore. So, I asked Tim to talk to her and 
convince her to stay. I didn’t understand what had happened. Tim 
convinced her to stay. What was her condition? That I will not be 
involved at all. So I said to Tim, okay, everything will go through 
you. She is too good; we mustn’t lose her. And how long did it go on 
like that? Over time, it calmed down. In the meantime... 


DANI Wait, but why didn’t she want you to talk to her? 


VITEK She said that Icame to her ten times a day, or five times 
a day, and every time I came, I had criticism. Not like that, like that. 
This is not good; it needs to be changed. You know, I don’t see it as 
criticism at all; we invented something, we did experiments. She 
said it was impossible. And when I would walk, I would lightly tap 
my fingers on the wall; it’s an automatic habit of mine. She said that 
when she would hear those taps on the wall, she would go into 
a State of... 


DANI Panic. 


VITEK Panic. Because she knew I would come in and say, what you 
did was wrong, we need something different. I think we worked 
fantastically together. She did, I changed, she did, I changed. Yes? 
It’s like making amovie, being a film director, you know. She 
eventually learned that it’s okay, that if you want to invent 
something, then you have to. 


DANI How long did it take? Weeks? Months? 


VITEK Until I could work with her directly? Took a few months. In 
the meantime, we sold the company. After negotiations, the time 
came, and we agreed on the price. At first, they bought everything, 
both the books and the journals, and three months after that, they 


wanted to close the journals because they were losing money. The 
journals lost like crazy at first. It took a while for it to pay off. When 
I heard about it, I asked them to give them to me. 


But we’ll get to that in a moment; everything is coming back little 
by little. We finished the negotiations, and I arrived with Tim in 
New York to sign. We both had a meeting at their office and when 
we were on our way there, I said to Tim: why are we actually selling? 
The company is doing well; every year we grow by thirty percent, 
fifty percent. We have a lot of ideas, and for the time being, work is 
a pleasure. You enjoy it; I enjoy it. Why are we selling? In two or 
three years we will be twice as big, we will sell for twice as much. So 
Tim said, you know what, I agree with you. I don’t see why we are 
selling either. You know, negotiations, we agreed, but if they go 
according to how much we earn and how much we grow, in two or 
three years we will be twice as much. So, I told him, listen, I will tell 
them we’re not selling. I’ll think of something, give some reason, 
and we won’t sell. And on the way, in the car, I had an idea. During 
the negotiations with them, there was another company, I think 
McGraw Hill, that offered to buy, for a similar amount, fifty percent 
of the company. I said, if I sell, I’m unwilling to work for other 
people, so we said no and stayed with Harper & Row. We 
hadn’t even started negotiations with them. So, on the way, I said, 
listen, T’ll tell them, listen, something unpleasant happened. 
Unpleasant. What is unpleasant? An hour ago, we received an offer 
from another company; they are willing to pay twice as much. We 
feel uncomfortable, but we can’t help but check it out. Twice as 
much. We can’t tell you who they are, but it’s a big company. And 
I felt that I was not entirely lying. 


DANI Because you had been offered something, yes. 


VITEK So, they said, this is not okay, this is wrong. We’ve done all 
the work; we invested a lot of money just for negotiations. Lawyers, 
evaluations, you can’t say no at the last minute. I said, I’m really 
sorry, we really don’t like it, but I don’t see any other way. So, this 


director, Brooks, said, look, we need to think about it, look into it. 
Go and come back in two hours. When we came back, everyone was 
sitting there, very angry, and they said, this is very, very unusual, 
and very unpleasant, very wrong, but we thought and checked, and 
okay, we’ll pay you double. 


That is what happened. They paid us double. And I said, listen, this 
whole thing of building and selling is a great game. I realised that in 
any negotiation, no one knows how much things are really worth, 
buying the future, buying the dream. Do you understand? There are 
no prices here. We argued about a percentage here and a percentage 
there; suddenly, twice as much was acceptable. We agreed. They 
bought the company, and afew months later, they said they were 
closing the journals. It was during the overlap. I stayed to work 
there for six months, helping them with the transition. 


DANI Did you keep going to the Middlesex House office? 


VITEK Yes, the same place. There was also the office in New York, 
which was also part of the sale, and where Abe, who was 
phenomenal at work, entered into separate negotiations with them. 
They finished the negotiations with us, and suddenly they had 
another negotiation with Abe about his working conditions. They 
sent him an employment agreement, and Abe wrote in big letters on 
the first page, you can shove this agreement up your ass, and sent it 
back to them. Then, they started to renegotiate with him. 


DANI A bigger salary. 


VITEK Yes. And he accepted. They saw how much they depended on 
him, how good he was. Anyway, they decided to close the journals, 
and I said, listen, don’t close. Give me half of the journals, and you 
keep fifty percent. I will invest, I will continue. I only asked them for 
the money it would have cost them to close the company. You know, 
it costs quite a lot of money because you have to compensate all the 
workers. So I said, listen, give me this money, and I’1l invest the rest. 


They thought about it and thought about it and finally agreed. 
DANI They gave you half. 


VITEK No, ultimately, they said it was legally problematic, so they 
didn’t take half. 


DANI Take the journals. 


VITEK They drew up an agreement that in five years, they could buy 
it back from us at a predetermined price according to the revenues. 
Twice the annual income. I agreed, and that’s how Gower Academic 
Journals started. 


DANI Did you keep the AIDS and “Hypertension” journals? 


VITEK Everything stayed with me; only Tim left. Tim got a lot of 
money from the sale, and then he got a job offer from Hamlyn, the 
biggest publishing company in England. We remained good friends; 
I didn’t need him either; he didn’t do anything in the journals; they 
didn’t interest him. Here began some kind of path, and it later 
happened a few more times, that I built a company, sold part of it, 
and kept a part. Ideveloped this part with the help of the money 
I received from the sale, and then, when it started to succeed, I sold 
and again kept a part. 


DANI I once heard someone in Frankfurt say to you, how is it that 
you keep selling companies and are left with the same company? 
Sell once again and are left with it once again. 


VITEK Yes, yes, something like that. It turned into this. 


DANI Tell me, by the way, did they implement the purchase clause 
a few years later? 


VITEK Yes. It was a very interesting moment. Five years later, they 
saw what had happened: the company had grown phenomenally; it 
was already bigger than the book company, and they wanted to buy. 
According to the terms of the agreement, they were supposed to pay 


us twice the revenue, but since most of the journals were new and 
didn’t bring in much yet, only the first two brought in a lot, they 
would get all the journals we had in exchange for the revenue of two 
of them. Since it was clear to us that the journals would succeed 
because we had a method that worked and we put a lot of work into 
it, we realised that we had made an unwise agreement. 


DANI Who is “we realised”? Were you already with Richard, then? 


VITEK No. Iwas only with Anne. When the journals were 
transferred to me, I asked her to stay, to be a partner and manage it 
with me. At first, she didn’t want to. But after along time, 
negotiations, all kinds of nonsense, nonsense, nonsense, in the end 
she agreed. I already felt a little more confident in myself and what 
I was doing in publishing; I wasn’t afraid, but she was always very 
helpful, did many fantastic things and was very important. 


Anyway, when Harper & Row wanted to realise the contract and buy 
us at a low price, I said no. It’s not worth it; it’s not fair. They sent 
awoman, who we later became quite friendly with, one of their 
directors, to negotiate with me about it. 


Anne and Vitek on one of their business trips 


Anne Greenwood at a book fair with one of Gower's journals and in the office 
in later years 


DANI Because there was a signed contract, right? 


VITEK There was acontract; I had no choice. It wasn’t fair, but it 
was acontract. That was their argument. We already had many 
“Current Opinion” journals, which were already starting to succeed. 
We published new journals all the time; we were already up to 
thirty-five, and it was clear that each one of them would succeed. 
And then I did something. I had never done anything like this, but 
there was no choice. During the negotiations, I spoke with the head 
of the company, the same Brooks to whom I had said at the time 
that I wanted double, and he paid. We talked on the phone, and 
I knew I had no case; I could only scare them, so I started making 
a speech. I said, listen, you will buy it, but I will destroy you. I will 
destroy you. You have no idea how to do it; it’s terribly complicated. 
Only we know how to do it. Only Iknow, Anne and I, and we 
won’t give it to you. We’ll immediately start being competitors and 
destroy any journal you make. We will explain to all the editors that 
you stole it from us by force, and we will tell them to leave you and 
come to us, and I will publish in all the press how you steal from 
people who do original work, and so on and so on... I made such 
a speech; I still can’t imagine where it came from. Fear. But I really 
did such athing to scare them, and finally, he said, listen, Vitek, 
it’s just not worth all the fighting, these troubles, keep it; it’s not 


important. And he didn’t buy it. 
DANI They gave up. 
VITEK If they had bought, it would have destroyed us. They gave up. 


DANI This is what you were talking about when you said that all the 
people applauded when the conversation ended? 


VITEK Yes. In the office. Anne, the woman they sent, and some of 
our employees. But you know, that’s what Trump does; that’s what 
all kinds of nasty businessmen do. They scare, they shout. 


DANI That’s what Maxwell did. 


VITEK Maxwell did it all the time. And once in my life, I did it and 
saw how it worked; they could have taken it but just gave up, you 
know, they were afraid. They were scared of trouble. 


DANI I visited you in London in ‘84. I came in connection with The 
Hebrew Book Club. I remember you were still with Tim. I came to 
your Office and saw a lot of sophisticated photocopiers. 


VITEK Yes, it was for “Current Opinion”. We photocopied a lot. 


DANI Yes. Then we went to America together, with Tim too. I went 
to meet people about The Hebrew Book Club, and I think you and 
Tim had already negotiated the sale with Harper & Row. 


VITEK Maybe, maybe we had already started the negotiations then. 
Yes. 


Israel 1984 - The Hebrew Book Club 


DANI In the middle of 1984, I left the Neve Tzedek Theatre. You see, 
from the beginning, I chose a specific role for myself in all my 
theatrical work. Iam not a creator; I did not do what I wrote or what 


Ithought. The role I chose was to work with someone I love and 
trust and feel good about the fact that I’m making their creation 
happen or succeed or progress. With Hanoch, for example, there was 
amixture of political opinions; there was a mixture of personal 
friendship. Ihad fun working and doing things together, and 
especially, there was the profound recognition that he was a genius 
and that I was taking part in something significant and important. 
In Neve Tzedek, I began to feel that the artistic line no longer suited 
me, that it did not have enough vision for my taste, not enough. 
I was frustrated and didn’t know what to do; I didn’t want to leave 
Oded alone. It took me a long time to get up the courage and tell 
him that it was difficult for me, that Iwas on my way out. I felt 
obliged to give a year’s notice and told Oded I wanted to leave but 
was willing to stay another year. And indeed, he demanded the 
whole year of me. 


VITEK And he stayed? 


DANI No, he decided that he, too, would leave when I left. He was 
also frustrated; if it was difficult for me, it was also difficult for him. 
After deciding to leave Neve Tzedek, you and Ihad our famous 
conversation on Rothschild Boulevard. I consulted with you about 
my next step. This time, I “wanted to do for my home”; there is such 
a saying in Hebrew, it’s similar to “for me and mine’. 


VITEK I remember you telling me you wanted to leave, and I tried to 
convince you to enter publishing. Then there was that walk along 
the boulevard, and you said, I have an idea. 


DANI Yes. I wasn’t thinking about publishing at all; I was thinking 
about book marketing, the “Hebrew Book Club”. 


VITEK Yes, you came up with this idea. 


DANI No wonder you tried to convince me to enter publishing; you 
were then at the height of your success in Gower. 


VITEK Ireally loved publishing back then; Ithought it was 
a beautiful profession. 


DANI Yes, and you had great success. Anyway, I had this idea, and 
you liked it very much; you were enthusiastic about it. Selling 
Hebrew books abroad. 


VITEK The book club. I remember that conversation. I wasn’t just 
enthusiastic, I said, you’re a genius, it’s phenomenal, it’s the most 
genius... 


DANI Yes, yes, I remember. 
VITEK I was unusually enthusiastic. 


DANI So, you are also to blame because this conversation, among 
other things, finally convinced me to go for it. I wasn’t sure. 
I thought I should deal with marketing and sales. Because I’m good 
at it, and I’ve proven it. But what exactly? In what form? You know, 
there was also the fact that Dalia would always ask for books in 
Hebrew, and I thought — there are many Israelis abroad... I must 
also give credit to Hadara, who must have been enthusiastic about 
the idea and may even have been the first to bring it up. 


VITEK The idea was genius; in every respect, it was genius. 
DANI Except for the parents and the aunts and uncles. 
VITEK Yes, the mothers. The mothers killed the idea. 


DANI In any case, in that conversation, you told me to go for it. 
Iwill help you financially; I will invest. I built a budget, a business 
plan for the year, and came to the conclusion that I needed financial 
backing of seventy thousand dollars. 


VITEK Yes. I don’t remember anything about it. 


DANI And indeed, you transferred it to me. Not all at once, in 
instalments, and I managed it. At that time, by the way, even before 


I started the book club, we also decided to renovate the apartment, 
and you helped me with that as well. It wasn’t a significant amount, 
but you helped me anyway because I didn’t have it; Iwas earning 
quite abasic salary in the theatre. During this entire period, we 
were not financially or otherwise supported by our parents or 
Hadara’s parents. Still, they did help us with all kinds of things that 
were abit extravagant, like expensive gifts for the children. For 
example, we wanted to buy Yaron apiano and I couldn’t raise 
enough money for it, so we turned to Hadara’s parents and Mother, 
our parents, and everyone contributed a little, including us, and we 
bought a piano. I didn’t have any savings, so when I wanted to 
renovate and make separate rooms for the children who were 
already grown —- they were ten and twelve years old and still 
sleeping in the same room - you helped me with the financing. 
I wanted to be present when they did the renovations. I loved this 
job, so I fired myself from the theatre and received six months of 
unemployment benefits. Just like you took a year off to build the 
house in Barnes and devoted yourself to renovations, I actually did 
it before you; I took six months off. The unemployment benefits 
were not high, but they were enough for me, and I oversaw the 
renovations at Melchet St. It was great fun. We added two rooms 
and built a roof terrace. 


The home on Melchet St., a rooftop flat, after the renovations 


At that time, I would go to the employment office every few days to 
sign and ask if there was a job. I was the only producer looking for 
ajob there, so they assigned me to the actors’ clerk, and he 
wouldn’t even accept me because he had nothing to offer; I just had 


to sign. I met various unemployed actors there; in fact, it was very 
nice. Anyway, during the renovations, I thought about what to do 
and how to do it. After all, Ihad left the theatre to do for me and 
mine, earn a better salary, open a business. Since I always liked 
books and you were a publisher, Ithought about the direction of 
publishing, and then we had the famous conversation on Rothschild 
Boulevard and you said, I will be your partner; I will invest in the 
company. And we made some kind of agreement. We didn’t sign 
anything; we just talked. 


VITEK It was a really fantastic idea. 


DANI But you see, it wasn’t such a good idea after all, as it’s a fact 
that it didn’t succeed. 


VITEK It doesn’t mean the idea was really... you wanted to market 
books, and you told me, listen, there are almost a million Israelis 
abroad. They are more educated and well-read than average; this is 
the best intelligence there is. No group reads more books in Hebrew 
than this group, and there is a problem getting books in Hebrew 
there. 


DANI As usual in these things, some of the basic assumptions 
turned out to be incorrect. The truly intelligent group, the students, 
the scientists, switched to reading in English. They study in English, 
teach in English. Anyway, the idea was to open aclub to market 
books in Hebrew to Israelis abroad. I took alot of ideas from my 
marketing experience in the theatre. The secret of marketing was to 
reinvent yourself all the time because things stop working very 
quickly. I learned this from Danny Newman: you must constantly 
find something new. Once you buy according to this, twice you buy 
according to that, and a third time, you don’t even look at the ad. 
This combination, in which I brought ideas from one profession to 
another, was very helpful in certain periods. Again, I went with the 
subscription method, that is, not selling individual books but selling 
subscriptions. It was part of Danny Newman’s idea, part of the idea 


of marketing high art. I think that’s when you told me about Victor 
Gollancz’s Left Book Club. Aleft-wing publishing house that 
operated on the subscription system and had been very successful 
from the 1930s until after the war. It impressed me very much. What 
was interesting about Gollancz was that he published terrific books. 
He himself was not a communist. 


VITEK He was a leftist but not a communist. 


DANI And he published abook by Trotsky, for example, he 
published all of them, and these are not simple books, not simple. 
So, I thought if I had something like that... even though the initial 
idea was not to publish books but only to sell, to market. But 
I didn’t know how to start, what to do. 


VITEK What you did was fantastic; what came out was really good. 
There was the journal, the catalogue. After all, the first thing you 
had to do was to catalogue the books, and you did that very well; it 
immediately became the most important booklet on books. 


DANI Right. Something also happened there, and I will tell you 
about it now. Until now, we haven’t talked about it, not because 
I hid it, but because it wasn’t relevant. It was the first time I worked 
with a partner. With you. And not only do you like to speak your 
mind, but I also wanted to hear it. You were experienced, though 
not in book marketing, but nevertheless in business, and this was 
my first private business. I prepared everything as best I could, and 
then you came and criticised my first catalogue. It was the first time 
ever that such harsh criticism was heard from anyone. You then told 
me something that shocked me. You said, if this happened at my 
place in London, I would fire you. 


VITEK Yes? Did I say such a thing? 


DANI Something like that. Maybe not in those words, but that was 
the intention. So I knew. We either go our separate ways, or I do 
something about it. As a matter of fact, you were right, but it’s not... 


of course, you exaggerated beyond all reason. The matter was with 
the symbol, the logo, and where to put it in the catalogue. A symbol 
is everything, you said. If The Hebrew Book Club logo does not 
appear clear and strong enough, then they will not associate the 
catalogue with the company. That’s what the argument was about, 
about graphics. Something I hadn’t done in graphics. But with you, 
every criticism is a total criticism. It also reminds me of the story 
about when you started working with Anne; your criticism is very 
harsh. 


VITEK It’s a terrible thing; it’s really a terrible shortcoming of mine, 
and I have nothing to do with it; that’s how it is. 


DANI I had to decide what to do then, and I decided to listen to 
what you said and do what I thought was right; I would not start 
arguing. At first, I argued with you, and then it got even worse. 


VITEK Yes. I know it, I know. That is certainly quite true, and even 
now, you must be saying it gently. 


DANI Now I’mjumping here momentarily because it happened 
much later. If Yaron was born in 1970, then he must have worked for 
you in 1990 or later. 


VITEK Yes. 


DANI Iremember he once told me: When Ihave to go into 
Vitek’s to show him something or consult him, or when he 
approaches me when I’m sitting, I start shaking. His comments are 
so harsh and so insulting that I shake all over. And then, on that 
day, at that moment, I called you and I told you... this was when 
your daughter, Tamara, was in Israel, working with Hanoch on “The 
Gigolo from the Congo”. 


VITEK Yes. 


DANI It was in the early nineties. And I told you, Vitek, I want you 
to be a good uncle. 


VITEK I remember that. 


DANI He’s alone there. You’re his uncle; why should he be afraid of 
you? Ihave never said abad word to Tamara on any subject. 
I’m only here to support her, help her, and smile at her. I’ll ask how 
she’s doing and if she needs anything. Be... You must be a good 
uncle. 


VITEK The truth is that when it comes to these things, I don’t think 
at all... first of all, I don’t feel like I’m saying anything bad; I say 
what I think about what I see, but I say it very firmly. 


DANI Apropos what happened with Chris a month or two ago. 
VITEK What happened with Chris? 


DANI You don’t remember? You said something to him about some 
film so firmly that he was offended and didn’t want to see you. You 
said his favourite film in the world was worthless. 


VITEK Ahh, yes, yes, that happened. It wasn’t that bad. I once 
criticised a film he made. 


DANI Ah, that, of course. But this film, it was terrible, Vitek, you 
were terribly worried. It was just over very quickly. And if we 
mentioned Chris, you were close for many years, right? 


VITEK Yes, very close. You know, I’m always looking for genius in 
agood friend, something that’s phenomenal, and Chris, I really 
think he’s one of the greatest documentary filmmakers I know. I also 
saw him at work; I saw how he edited the film about Golan. I was 
involved in it, Ihelped him, and I saw how the film became full, 
really interesting and wonderful. It’s hard work, with much 
patience, like an author. 


Vitek and Chris, Christopher Sykes 


You know, I have a tendency to say what I say in an exaggerated way 
without feeling that it is exaggerated. I say what I feel inside, and 
I say it clearly so they understand. I also never feel like it has to do 
with criticising a person; I criticise a concrete issue within the work. 
To this day, it’s like that; I don’t find it interesting to talk about 
anything else at work except what is not good. What is there to talk 
about if something is good? What is interesting is to talk about what 
Ithink needs to be fixed. But Ialso don’t really care if people 
disagree or oppose or do otherwise, you know. That’s my problem; 
that’s the problem. Just as you had a problem of stinginess, my 
problem is that I am brutal in criticism. 


DANI So, I just drew the only conclusion that made sense at the 
time. I will listen to him, I will think about what he has to say. He 
may be 100 percent right, or he may be 20 percent right, but I will 
do what I understand. I will not do what he tells me; I will do what 


I am at peace with. I can’t work for him. 


VITEK Yes, yes. But if you had told me that then, I would have 
straight up told you sure, just like that, there is no other way. 


DANI Vitek, I tried to tell you. In the heat of the argument, it is 
impossible to talk to you. If someone objects, you only raise the 
tone and the reasons, so there’s no point in talking. Since then, this 
is how I deal with you in many situations. It’s daily. To this day. You 
know, I don’t start arguing because I know that arguing will only 
worsen the issue. 


VITEK Yes, that’s fine. 


Yehuda and Riva 


DANI We are already in 1984/5. Let’s take a break from the flow of 
events and talk about our parents. We haven’t mentioned them for 
along time. Maybe let’s start with Father’s surgery because it was 
dramatic; it was in the late seventies, in ‘79. He had a heart attack, 
and for some reason, the sick fund and the doctors at the hospital 
did not want to operate on him. 


VITEK They didn’t want to do the bypass. 


DANI Because of his age, because of his condition, he had problems 
with his veins. Idon’tremember the details, but there was 
a problem. It was impossible to do the surgery through the sick fund 
insurance, and at the same time, when he went to the specialists, 
they told him, you need surgery. Then you suggested he come to 
England, probably because of your connections with doctors in 
England and because you knew where the operation should be done. 
You should tell this story, what happened. 


VITEK Was he afraid of anything before he left? 


DANI I don’t think he was afraid; he was a brave person when it 
came to these things. What happened when he arrived in London? 


VITEK You know, every year they would come to London for 
amonth, and it was always very pleasant and delightful; Father 
really liked these visits. I would go to the East End market with him, 
and we would go for walks in the park with the granddaughters. But 
this time, he had to undergo surgery. I knew England’s most famous 
heart surgeon and was even quite friendly with him. An Egyptian 
doctor named Magdi Yacoub. I knew him through the films I had 
done; we worked together. You know, not really friends but 
acquaintances. He was famous because he did the first heart 
transplants in England. I told him, my father is coming and needs 
bypass surgery; would you do it? Privately, of course, because Father 
was not an English citizen. He said, yes, sure, happily. So that was 
settled. 


DANI In which hospital was it? 


VITEK It was supposed to be in Harefield, near London. It was the 
hospital for such serious heart diseases. So, we got ready for 
surgery, but then I talked about it with Bob Anderson, the doctor 
who’d written the book on the heart’s anatomy and become a close 
friend. Itold him, listen, my father has come to undergo heart 
surgery, and Magdi Yacoub has very happily agreed to do the bypass. 
He said, are you crazy? He will kill him. You can’t give this operation 
to Magdi Yacoub. Although he is a smart doctor, more of a scientist 
than a surgeon, and indeed performed the first transplant, he has no 
idea about bypass surgeries. So, I said, who should I go to? He said, 
listen, this is how it goes with these things; I can tell you exactly 
who the best person is for a bypass, yes? And how do you know who 
is the best? Those who perform the most bypasses. Those who 
specialise in it and do it all the time. There is one, I think he is 
called Wright, at the London Chest Hospital, which is a government 
hospital in London. He does four bypasses there every day. He is the 
king of the bypass. You need him. 


Good, okay. I told Magdi Yacoub that Wright would be doing it, and 
he was very nice. He said, oh, great, you’re doing it with the best 
man. The surgery was in the government hospital, and we all came 
before it to say our goodbyes, Dalia, Mother and I, and Father said, 
I’m not afraid, don’t worry. We were told, and so was he, that there 
was a five percent chance he wouldn’t make it. Five percent is quite 
alot, you know, it’s one in twenty that he’ll die during the surgery. 
Then, this surgeon told me that it was an exaggeration, that it was 
much less than five percent, but they always say more so that people 
will be absolutely clear that there is adanger. So, he signed his 
consent to the surgery and said, don’t worry, if I’m going to die, 
then there’s no better way to die than during surgery. They put me 
to sleep; if I wake up — I wake up, if I don’t wake up - I don’t wake 
up; I don’t even know that I died. I am very satisfied; this is the best 
way. I had a good life. I’m happy with everything, so don’t worry. 
Everyone said goodbye, and then he called me back and gave me the 
letter that Yasha, Father’s brother, had received from one of the 
survivors of the Malinov massacre. 


In 1944, Yaakov (Yasha) Mohel wrote aletter to his brother 
Yehuda telling him the fate of their family in Malinov. The original 
letter — which includes the testimony of a girl named Sara Nayter, 
who was present at the time of the massacre — was not preserved 
but was later restored by Yaakov. The following is the restored 
letter: 


The massacre of the Mohel family (testimony) 

While I was still a refugee in Uzbekistan, a few months after the 
liberation of our areas in Wahlin from the Hitlerite gangs, we 
received a letter from a girl from the town of Murvitz (a Jewish 
name for a neighbouring town called Murwica) — Sara Nayter - 
which shocked us. Due to the constant moving, we, 
unfortunately, lost this letter. But every word is engraved in my 
memory, so I will certainly not falsify anything if I deliver its 


content from my memory. This is the content of the letter: 


It is impossible to describe the terrible hardship, torture and 
trouble we had to endure at the hands of the Ukrainians and 
Germans once they arrived in Malinov. However, I only want to 
describe to you how your family was murdered, an event 
I witnessed. 


Sometime before that, we Jewish girls were forced to work in 
the fields that previously belonged to the Polish “Graf” (count) 
from the village of Smordwa. In the harsh autumn and winter 
days, we would be rushed, half-naked, still in the darkness of 
night, to hard labour. On the way, as we crossed the Ikwa River, 
they forced us into the ice-cold water and joked and mocked us. 
The work was arduous, and they would beat us with whips when 
we wanted to take a rest. 


I worked in the same group with your sister Bouzke’leh, and 
I remember that she would break a piece off the 100 grams of 
bread that we used to get per day — for 12-13 hours of hard 
work — and she would bring it home to her parents and sisters, 
who didn’teven get these 100 grams. Iremember how 
sometimes at night, we would hide from the sight of those 
watching us and meet, and then Bouzke’leh would read us the 
poems she had written. It is difficult to imagine how she was 
able to write poems, how she gained strength and fortitude in 
these inhumane conditions. Her poems were poems of rage, of 
hatred for the German executioners and their Ukrainian 
helpers. 


Thus, weeks and months continued, heavy as lead, until they 
approached the final elimination of the remaining Jews. 


Everyone was looking for a hiding place, but the chances were 
nil. Your Father arranged a hiding place in the kitchen. He cut 
two planks from the floor, fitted them exactly and put all the 


family members under them. He invited me to join this 
hideaway. But for some reason, I didn’t like the hiding place. 
I decided to hide in your house but inside the chimney above. 
I put a board between two bricks and settled there. 


And so I stood inside the chimney for three days and three 
nights without food and without water, wearing only one shirt. 
It was October 1942. Cold winds were blowing. It was raining. 
I often passed out from exhaustion. I felt that the end was near. 
But it wasn’t until the third day that I woke up from a state of 
unconsciousness when I heard that the murderers had noisily 
entered your flat. They searched everywhere, including the 
kitchen. Iheard when they discovered the hiding place... 
I heard how they took your family members out of the pit one 
by one. They put them against the wall and murdered them all. 
The things that Bouzke’leh said to them still ring in my ears: 
“You can murder us, but my brothers will take our revenge. Our 
spilt blood will not forgive you. Your end is near.” After these 
words, a shot rang out, and everything fell silent. 


I don’t know how I found the strength, but I continued to sit in 
the chimney until the evening. In the dead of night, I came out 
of the chimney, and thanks to the darkness, despite the cold 
and rain, I managed to go out into the fields. 


Like a hunted animal, Iran through fields and forests. I found 
ahiding place, and after years of suffering, Imanaged to 
achieve the moment of liberation. 


This is the short story of our family’s murder. It so happened 
that Father, may he rest in peace, was not at home at the time 
of the murders. He probably went out looking for food for the 
family members. When he returned, everyone was dead. He still 
wandered the streets in his despair without comfort until the 
next day, when he too was murdered, not far from the 
slaughterhouse where he had worked for years and years. And 


so, the bitter end came for the Leizer (Eliezer) Mohel family, his 
wife Hanna-Leah and their daughters - Batya, Bracha 
(Bouzke’leh) and twelve-year-old Yenteleh. 


Yaakov Mohel 


Ihadn’t seen this letter before. Ididn’t know exactly what 
happened. Idon’teven remember if Iknew it happened; 
I don’t think we were told. He gave me the letter, and I was very 
moved. You see, it was with him, and now he left it to me, a family 
treasure. We were all abit worried and waited outside while he 
underwent the surgery. They said everything went well when he was 
done and took him back to the room. He woke up quite quickly and 
was in good shape; there were no problems. I think they did two or 
three bypasses at the same time because his condition was quite 
severe. 


On the second day, I visited him again, and he said, listen, I went to 
the toilet, I wanted to wash my hands, but there was no soap. They 
don’t have soap here in the toilet. I said, I don’t believe it, that 
can’t be. So he said, go and see. I went to the toilet, and there was 
no soap; I went to several other toilets, and there was no soap 
anywhere. I told the nurse, this is unacceptable; there is no soap 
here, so she said, yes, this is a problem; we constantly complain and 
don’t know what to do. Iwent to the doctor and _ the 
hospital’s director and told them this was unthinkable; how could 
this be? So, they said, thank God you came to complain; write 
aharsh, strong letter. We can’t convince the management, the 
Ministry of Health. I wrote a letter, but nothing happened. So it was, 
you know, unpleasant. But everything else was phenomenal: genius 
doctors, fantastic nurses, not bad food, they took care of everything. 
Soap, for some reason, they’d decided everyone should bring their 
own. 


I brought him soap, and that’s it; he came home after a few days. He 


got better very quickly and very well; you know, it made a huge 
difference because he suddenly could walk. Even when he was here, 
after a few days, he could walk. My relationship with Father during 
this time was okay, normal, but not particularly close. I think the 
idea of recording his memories came later. I do remember another 
thing that happened then, that year, 1979. I was forty years old, and 
when Mother and Father were with us in London, they surprised me. 
Icame home on September ist, and there was a festive meal and 
a present. I asked, what is this? And they said: Forty years to the day 
we made you. A real birthday, you were started there. Then they told 
me how it happened - it was a few days before the war began, they 
were already waiting for it to start, everyone knew, and there was 
great tension. They were in Grandfather’s house, Leizer Mohel, 
Father’s father, and could not be together inside the house. They 
slept in separate rooms, and there were only two rooms; how they 
managed was very strange. They said it happened at night on 
a bench outside the house, they made me out on the bench. 


DANI This reminds me of astory Mother told in her recordings 
about the first time she got into bed with Father. Do you remember? 


VITEK Yes. It was still in Warsaw. She saw his feet and said, 
I don’t think I can handle this. Such ugly feet, I can’t be with him. 


DANI When he was a child, he was given shoes that were too small 
or too big. He suffered alot, and it twisted his feet terribly. Of 
course, he didn’t have the money and time to take care of it, and it 
got worse; he had bumps in all directions and overlapping toes. It 
was very difficult for Mother at first. 


VITEK I think she got over it quite quickly, but at the first moment, 
she thought, oh my, this is terrible; how will I manage? But she 
forced herself anyway. 
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Riva and Yehuda, during one of their visits to England 


DANI The proof is that we are here. 


All in all, these were good years. However, there was fighting 
between them. Father would shout at Mother, get angry with her 
and raise his voice, which bothered and upset me very much. 
I talked to him and tried to calm Mother down, but it was impossible 
to stop it. He, of course, blamed her, that she was annoying and 


worrisome and all kinds of rubbish, obviously nonsense, but it was 
nerves, a short temper he always had. And there was, of course, the 
absurd behaviour of his stinginess. 


VITEK Yes, it was boundless stinginess that continually increased. 


DANI Increased with age, and of course, after he died, we 
discovered that he had hundreds of thousands of liras in the bank. 


VITEK Yes, which he left for us. 
DANI There was the story that Mother told. 
VITEK Yes, the secret of happiness. 


DANI The secret of Father’s mood. The time he wouldn’t shout or 
anything. 


VITEK Iremember Mother saying, I found the secret of absolute 
happiness. 


DANI Mother said that when they used to travel by bus, they would 
walk to the bus stop on the main street, and Father would, of 
course, let Mother get in first, a gentleman. So, Mother would get on 
and go straight to the seat, and Father would have to pay for two 
tickets. And they had two separate accounts all their lives. Mother 
paid for eighty percent of everything. 


VITEK I think by then, she had already been paying for everything: 
water, electricity, gas. Slowly, everything was transferred to her. 


DANI A few other standing orders were on his account, but Mother 
paid for all the maintenance of the house and the food, and there 
was no problem; she really earned significantly better than him. 


VITEK In the story I remember - and maybe it’s just a better story — 
she already paid for everything. She said, there is nothing left, the 
only thing left for him to pay for is the bus, she paid for everything 
else. She took it all on herself. 


DANI That makes sense. Then she realised it was making him feel 
bad. She continued entering first but would immediately pay for 
both tickets. And that’sit. Suddenly, his mood improved 
miraculously. 


VITEK Yes, she said she noticed that this was probably the problem, 
and that’s why he was so angry; every time he travelled on the bus, 
he was really angry, and he wasn’t feeling well. The first time she 
decided she would pay, he was immediately happy. From that 
moment, she found the secret of absolute happiness. 


DANI And he once told me, with great pride, that he’d found a store 
in Jaffa that sold tomatoes for a shekel or alira, and in Tel Aviv it 
cost twice as much. So, he started going to Jaffa to buy tomatoes. 
I told him, okay, but the bus costs a lira, meaning it’s the same, it 
comes out the same. Who told you I’m buying a kilo? He answered, 
Iimmediately buy five kilos. And Mother said yes, and I throw out 
three because they go rotten. 


VITEK That was very typical. 


DANI At the same time, he was not stingy about himself. He would 
buy cameras and tape recorders; he really liked gadgets. 


VITEK Yes, he had a lot of devices. I remember once asking him, why 
do you have four tape recorders, why? He said, it is necessary for 
me; they are all necessary for me. I can’t have less; it’s the 
minimum I need. So I asked, why? What are you doing? He said, 
I’m making a collection of Yiddish songs, so on one I record, on the 
second I transfer pieces from the first, I then cut it and re-record on 
the third... In short, he needed them all. Idon’t know what 
happened to this collection. 


DANI I'll tell you what happened right away. 
VITEK It was so bad you couldn’t listen to it. 


DANI I'll tell you soon. He gave me another reason: I once found 


seven tape recorders he had. When I asked, why seven? He told me, 
what if one breaks down? So, I said, take the other one. And if the 
other breaks down? In short... no problem. Unfortunately, this 
collection of Yiddish songs had a difficult story. He indeed had 
a massive collection. On Kol Yisrael (a public radio network) every 
Friday or twice aweek, there was aunique program of Yiddish 
songs, and he would record it. After that, he would edit it because 
sometimes it was the same song. 


VITEK Yes, and he also organised it all by subject. 


DANI And cut out the talking; he wanted there to be only songs. Of 
course, all this lowered the quality of the recording terribly. He 
wasn’t sophisticated about it either; he wouldn’t record directly 
from the radio, although it was already possible in the seventies and 
eighties, but there was a microphone. 


VITEK Yes, sure. 


DANI Then you had to be quiet; when Mother washed dishes, he 
would get angry. I turned to Kol Israel with this massive collection. 
I contacted various bodies, and they all asked where it was from. 


VITEK To give it to them after he dies. 


DANI Yes, I wanted to donate it. Mother asked me to, and I tried. 
There were quite alot of books about vegetarianism that we 
donated to the vegetarian organisation’s library. We even made 
astamp; Talila suggested the wording: “A gift from Yehuda ben 
Eliezer, a vegetarian warrior.” By the way, in the end, we donated 
the books to the same organisation he was fighting with, but the 
other organisation didn’t have alibrary. In any case, Kol Yisrael 
asked where the Yiddish song collection was from. I said, 
he’d recorded from the radio... but we have these, they said. 


VITEK Well, of course. 


DANI We’re sure it’s not good quality either; send me a sample. 


Isent asample; he said it wasn’t broadcast quality, and besides, 
they already have all the songs. 


VITEK And it’s also probably illegal to record like that. 


DANI So, I threw away all the cassette tapes; there was no choice. 
As Ithrew away hundreds and thousands more things he left 
behind. 


VITEK He also wrote a lot. 


DANI Yes. There is the famous article that also appears in the book 
about Mother and Father, “Thanks to Vegetarianism”. He was 
eighteen or seventeen years old when he wrote it. How can we, who 
want to improve the world — after all, they were socialists — how can 
we ignore such an essential point as cruelty to animals, the fact that 
people eat meat. We must make it part of our flag. 


VITEK I remember that when he was the president of the Bolshevik 
vegetarian organisation, he would sometimes go to all kinds of 
international conferences. He wrote speeches for it, and Dalia 
translated them into English; Iremember these speeches were 
very... 


DANI Bolshevik. 


VITEK Yes. You know, if only the whole world were vegetarian, there 
would be no wars, no crimes; everything would be better. 


DANI What happened, and I took it to heart, it bothered me for 
quite along time, is that in the final days before his death, he 
volunteered to write a review of articles from journals from abroad 
for the vegetarian newspaper. He was a subscriber or had journals 
sent to him from various places, from France, from England, from 
Germany. German he somehow knew, but his English and French 
were too basic; he didn’t know enough. 


VITEK No, no, he really didn’t know. 


DANI So, he asked Hadara to translate for him and give him 
a review. And I said to him, Father, why did you volunteer to do such 
a thing when you don’t know the languages? There must be people 
there who know French and English. Why you? It was literally 
a week before he died, and he got mad and yelled at me. We had an 
argument about it, an actual argument. 


VITEK Well, why? Because they don’t understand anything. Maybe 
they understand the language, but they don’t understand 
what’s written there, don’t understand the depth of it. 


DANI I remember when I heard about his death, and I started crying 
and screaming, then Hadara tried to comfort me, and I said: and 
I just now fought with him; the last thing that happened between us 
was afight about this thing. Iremember her telling me 
it’s nonsense, it’s not important, it’s nothing. 


VITEK Yes, yes. 
DANI But it bothered me for a while. 


VITEK You know, his death didn’t leave me much... didn’t shock me. 
Maybe because he always said, and I sincerely believed him, that 
he’s not afraid to die and that it’s okay, it’s true. And I thought it 
was probably really at the right time in terms of his health. 
Although he was eighty-one, our age now. 


DANI Yes. He really wasn’t afraid. You know, in later years, when he 
had trouble walking, and he could no longer walk more than fifty, 
ahundred metres, I took him to doctors to look into the surgery 
option. 


VITEK He had a problem with blood circulation in his legs. 
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The unveiling of Yehuda’s tombstone. 
From the right: Yaron, Vitek, Riva, Racheli and Hadara 


DANI Yes. This is a problem I have, too. Isomehow manage to 
control it because I walk alot, and it improves. In any case, the 


doctors said that surgery could be very dangerous, among other 
things, because they’d taken veins from his legs when they did the 
bypass surgery. He pressured them to do surgery anyway. He said, 
I don’t want to be disabled; I’d rather die than be disabled. 


VITEK You know, it was much more difficult for me with Mother. 
DANI Quite the opposite for me. Quite the opposite. 
VITEK Yes, we talked about it once. 


DANI Because there were unresolved issues with Father. It was 
before this conversation that father and son should have once, try to 
find out all kinds of issues and settle them. There were no open 
scores with Mother. 


VITEK Thad it with Mother because I really loved her more; with 
Father, Ididn’t have aclose relationship. I didn’t like him very 
much; he didn’t like me very much. We had problems all our lives. 


DANI But a similar thing happened to me, too, not far from that. We 
didn’t have a warm relationship, and it continued to be problematic. 
It was pretty similar, Vitek. With Mother, it was wonderful, and with 
Father, cold and distant and not really close. Although during the 
final years, he started... I’m talking about the last five years, maybe 
the last ten years, he began consulting with me. 


VITEK Yes, he started consulting with me too. 
DANI He would consult on all kinds of the most basic things. 
VITEK And he would do what he was told. 


DANI What to buy, how to buy, where to keep the money -— practical 
things. I also started giving him some work, and he turned out to be 
an excellent proofreader. In Hebrew. 


VITEK I can imagine; his Hebrew was excellent. 


DANI I let him do the final proofreading on my first books. It was 


after Muli and other people went over it, and Muli himself said, well 
done, he truly finds the right things. These were words, 
typographical errors, but also punctuation marks. He was very good 
at punctuation. 


VITEK Yes, yes. He had a talent and also an interest in languages. 


DANI Talent was probably not quite there because he couldn’t learn 
English and French, which he wanted to learn very much. But 
Yiddish... 


VITEK And Hebrew and Polish and Russian. 
DANI Yes, he knew these languages very well. 


VITEK It’s interesting that in your memory, it seems to you that 
your relationship with him and my relationship with him were quite 
similar; with me, it’s completely different. Don’t forget that at 
a fairly early age, Iconstantly ran away from home in fear. You 
never had a period when you ran away. In my memory, he always 
hated me, or at any rate, didn’t love me, and we had a war, and he 
loved you. You were smaller and prettier; he was much gentler and 
kinder to you. 


DANI That was true until I started going to school, and I, too, 
didn’t always get good grades, and I didn’t like studying either. 


VITEK Yes, I understand that, Dani. It’s all internal, you know. I do 
not doubt that Ihad awar with him that profoundly changed my 
life, and you had no such war. But what I think doesn’t matter; what 
you feel matters. You had a different kind of war. 


DANI [also felt that there was a big war with Father. At a certain 
age, when Iwas already in Israel, I would say to people that 
I didn’t have a father; he’d been killed in the war. To that extent. 
I killed him in my head. Iremember saying this to various friends 
and acquaintances: I don’t have a father. And I didn’t talk to him for 
along time, and there were even some beatings; I almost grabbed 


a knife. 
VITEK Yes, I don’t remember, I didn’t see it. 
DANI You weren’t home anymore. 


VITEK I don’t remember ever seeing him beat you. I don’t remember 
it. 

DANI At all? Not in Poland, either? 

VITEK Not in Poland, either. 

DANI Well, Vitek, you... you didn’t see it. 


VITEK I didn’t see it; I don’t remember. Or maybe I saw and forgot, 
or I didn’t want to see. 


DANI What happened, Vitek, is that he was a fantastic grandfather, 
a wonderful grandfather. You don’t even know how wonderful he 
was because the relationship with your girls was not... 


VITEK I actually felt that he was too aggressive a grandfather with 
my girls. He scared me a little. He shoved them, pressed them, you 
know, “butter or iron?” and hung them by the feet. But the girls 
loved him very much. 


DANI Yes. First of all, maybe the girls were a little gentler, and so it 
was less suitable. I also had a boy. But the kids went crazy for him. 
And there is another terribly significant difference; he talked with 
them, you know. 


VITEK Sure, he didn’t talk to our girls; he didn’t have a common 
language. 


DANI He also had contact with them when they were older, Vitek. 
After all, when he died Yaron was nineteen years old and Racheli 
was seventeen years old. And they continued to love him very 
deeply. And they went to visit him; it was amazing how good 
a grandfather he was. 


VITEK We didn’t have that; there was no such closeness. With 
Mother much more, especially Tamara. After Tamara started 
learning Hebrew, there was great love and closeness between them. 
But not with Father. 


DANII actually remember when Father died... 
VITEK Tamara took it very hard, yes. 


DANI You told her. She called me and said, I can’t be alone at home, 
I want to come to you. I said, sure, sure, of course. She arrived, 
I opened the door, and she, crying terribly, jumped on me, hugged 
me, you know, clung to me, all trembling. Of course, she stayed with 
us that night. It was quite a shock for her. 


VITEK I remember she took it very, very hard. 


DANI My children also took it very hard. You know, they were very 
attached to Mother, who lived for many more years, another sixteen 
years after his death, but they loved both of them very, very much. 
Listen, Mother and Father always wanted the children to come sleep 
over and be with them. 


VITEK Yes, he was also a grandfather who went on trips with them 
and showed them things. 


DANI My goodness, he would take Yaron to all kinds of marches of 
the Society for the Protection of Nature, to the Sea of Galilee and its 
swimming challenge, and he would make movies with them, and 
sunrise walks, and Mother with the exceptional food and with the 
children’s books, all the books in the world. They let them write 
stories, draw pictures. They were so happy every time the kids came, 
and the kids loved going there so much. Of course, I thought how 
unfortunate it was that we didn’t have grandparents. This whole 
experience, this entire thing, was taken from us. 


Riva and Tamara, the seventies 


Yehuda and Racheli, mid-seventies 


Yaron with the grandparents on a trip, 1977-8 


Riva and Yehuda in a family meal with Dalia and the girls 


Riva and Tamara, 2004 
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Riva and Racheli on her wedding day, 1998 


VITEK You know, somehow, we have fewer stories about Mother. 


It’s easy for us to think about Father, to remember. There are stories 
about the fountain pens, the drawers, the wars. 


DANI And of course, Father’s famous Polish mistress and our visit 
there. 


VITEK Yes. Did you have no more contact with her after we visited 
her? 


DANI No, and a year or two later, I was already afraid to call; maybe 
she is no longer alive. She was old, sickly. It reminds me of 
something that happened on their trip to Poland in ‘88. I visited 
there in “86. At first, it was forbidden to travel from Israel to Poland, 
but in the 1980s, they started allowing Israelis to come on cultural 
expeditions or to events in the Warsaw Ghetto, things like that. And 
there was a trip of theatre managers. Although I no longer worked 
in the theatre, I managed to get an invitation. They were all my 
friends, and I was still on the executive board of the Neve Tzedek 
Theatre. Ivisited all the mutual acquaintances; I went to the 
Jaegermans, the Fukses and the Srebroses; they all received me so 
nicely and so special. When I returned, I told Mother and Father, 
you must visit there. When did you visit there? 


VITEK The first time I went back was when I went to visit Antek; 
I don’t remember exactly when. 


DANI Was it already after the communists? 
VITEK No, there was still communism. 


DANI So that’s it, so you saw what Warsaw looked like. At night, it 
was dark; everything was closed; there was no toilet paper; there 
was nothing; everything was sad and wretched. But the people, 
Isaid, the people, they all remember you and want to see you. 
Imanaged to convince them, and they went to Poland for two 
weeks. They had pleasant, wonderful visits. The Jaegermans 
dropped everything and cared for them, and Felek was also very 


welcoming. He took them on trips and, in general, was at their 
disposal with the car for anything they wanted. Antek invited them 
home, and they came back very excited. 


VITEK Yes, I remember. 


DANI So, during that visit, Mother asked Father, why don’t you ring 
her? The mistress, yes? And Father said no, no, I don’t want to 
anymore. I’m already over it; I don’t want to. 


VITEK How do you know? She told you. 
DANI She said it’s not nice, you should ring. 
VITEK It’s not nice. Yes, that’s typical of Mother. 


DANI In the end, he rang, and she didn’t want to meet. But she did 
tell him thank you for ringing. 


VITEK The mistress. 

DANI Yes. He probably didn’t know what he wanted either. 
VITEK He was over it. 

DANI He’s over it. It’s over. 

VITEK We don’t know if he had any attempts in Israel. 


DANI Mother once said that she noticed he was courting 
a neighbour. They had a neighbour with a limp, and every time he 
heard she was in the yard, he would go down and talk to her. So 
Mother said to him, what’s going on here? What’s up with this 
thing? Then he told her, in all seriousness, which Mother 
completely believed, that she reminded him of his little sister. After 
all, she also had a limp and was disabled; he said he couldn’t help 
himself. When he sees such a situation, he feels the need to help, 
encourage, strengthen. 


VITEK It might have been true. 


DANI Yes. Although we know from our own lives that we can invent 
and say anything as an excuse. 


VITEK It may have been both true and an excuse; some excuses are 
also true. But Mother was wise regarding these things, you know, 
she understood. You could tell her anything, and she understood 
everything. I remember telling her about Rachel, Anne’s daughter. 
She was immediately happy and accepting. She said I love her 
already. 


Rachel (Kirstin Rachel Greenwood) as a child, and later with Vitek and Dani 


DANI After Father’s death, two or three months after his death, 
Icame to visit her, and Isaw her crying terribly. So I said, 
what’s going on, Mother? She said, “I miss him; I miss Father”. 
I said, but your relationship was not simple, with his yelling and his 
temper. She told me, none of that is important, it doesn’t matter. He 
could have lived another ten years, another fifteen years with me; 
why? But I think it was mixed. Of course, longing and love, no doubt 
about it, but she was also worried, you know, it’s not easy to stay 
alone. What happened... we know what happened: she started to 
bloom in everything related to friendships, social life, and family. 


VITEK Her life had become so much better. 


DANI And so many guests would come, and the whole family would 


come. She suddenly became the head of the family. 


VITEK In many respects, she simply bloomed. I’ve also seen other 
women have this happen to them; it’s quite normal. Men die, 
women bloom. 


DANI Vitek, people were afraid to visit because Father was 
unpleasant. In these visits, he was not pleasant. 


Blooming Riva 


Riva and her friend Gita 


VITEK He was harsh, he was frightening, and unwelcoming. He 
wouldn’t let her feel free, either. 


DANI It was jealousy, constant jealousy that she bloomed so much 
here and earned and did, and he really didn’t find himself in this 
unpleasant job he worked in. 


VITEK Of course, both of us have parts of both of them in us. 


DANI Well, of course. I’m stingy like him, and you don’t look at 
prices like Mother. 


VITEK I’mjust like Mother. I don’t think about the prices; it 
doesn’t interest me. 


DANI Well, we talked about it. In business, when you succeed, 
it’s a gift from heaven. 


VITEK One day, it will hurt me. But never mind. You know, I think 
about Mother alot. Isee her alot more, think of her more, 
physically think about her. 


DANI I dream about Father alot. Isee him, Vitek. Ihave dreams 
from which I wake up after seeing every wrinkle on his face. I saw 
him in front of me, alive and talking. Not that I remember what was 
there, not that things happen, but he appears in my dreams, and 
Mother almost never. But I’m telling you, the reason is clear to me: 
I don’t have unresolved issues with Mother. We said our goodbyes. 
Mother was already so poorly before she passed away. 


VITEK I don’t have unresolved issues with Mother either, but I miss 
her dearly. I would very much like to talk to her, you know, to see 
her. I always have a photo of her with me, and I look at that photo 
alot. Icall it 100 percent love. Once, Iwas hanging out with 
Agnieszka in Paris (Agnieszka Holland, the film director), and I told 
her that I had a photo of Mother that I call 100 percent love, so she 
said she wanted to see it. I said, come on. She came to the flat. I had 
this photo in Paris, too; I keep it there, yes? Visible to all. She took 
the photo and sat and looked at it for about ten minutes, really 
slowly, you know, what a person who loves love 100 percent looks 
like. Mother was already very old there; she could no longer see so 
well, so she looked like that, like a half-blind person. And it is this 
look, a person’s power to see with love, that makes this expression. 


Riva, 100 percent love 


Riva and Dani (right); Riva and Vitek (left) 
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Vitek - Rolling 


DANI When I started the “Hebrew Book Club”, Iremember you 
telling me you never know where you will end up. You begin by 
distributing books, but it’s not sure that you will continue with it; 
we’ll see what happens, and maybe you’!l get to publishing. How did 
you get to publishing? After all, you moved from profession to 
profession, from business to business. It’s not that you were 
interested in these things from the beginning; you started with 
directing films. 


VITEK Yes, it unfolded. All these things happened to me by chance - 


a chance that answered a need. After I got tired of making medical 
films, the idea of the books came. My rule was always to not get 
bored and to look for something interesting. 


DANI But you never thought of becoming aregular, general 
publisher. 


VITEK [thought theoretically but not practically; I immediately 
realised that I found specified publishing much more interesting. 
I knew friends who were general publishers, and they would do 
things for no reason, you know, with arbitrary judgment. Somone 
sends you a book and you decide you want to publish it. You actually 
have no idea if it will work or not, and you also see that most of the 
time, it doesn’t work. They all depend on one in ten books paying 
for all the errors along the way. It seems strange and crazy to me. 


DANI But Iremember you telling me you considered buying 
Gollancz Publishing. The same Victor Gollancz who founded the 
Left Book Club we talked about. 


VITEK Yes. Gollancz was aspecial case. Ithought of buying it 
because I found out that they planned to sell through Joanna, the 
same editor who helped me with the children’s book. I also knew 
about the Left Book Club, which had quite a few books on political 
science and politics. They also had interesting crime fiction series 
and were very important in science fiction. 


DANI Yes, very important. 


VITEK They were Trade only, meaning they only sold to people, to 
bookstores, so Ithought of buying them and increasing the 
academic section, publishing books on politics and economics. It 
interested me, and they had a tradition of political books. Although 
the Left Book Club no longer existed, it remained... 


DANI Legendary. 


VITEK In people’s memory. This was the opportunity. They were for 


sale, and the one who managed the publishing house at the time 
was Victor Gollancz’s daughter. She was a very strange type, but she 
managed it quite well. She was such a terrorist, kept everyone on 
a short leash, and just fell in love with me and decided she only 
wanted me to buy. I presented her with my idea, and she liked it 
very much. She also liked the fact that I admired what her father 
had done and that I wanted to continue in his footsteps but in 
a slightly different direction that she found interesting. I was very 
excited and thought, that’s it, I’m buying. Also, the fact that there 
was another Victor whose name ended in CZ, Victor Golancz, Victor 
Tracz, you know, I liked it, and I said it was written in the stars. It 
should be mine. I gave them a million-pound offer. I calculated that 
with such an amount, I could last two or three years and develop 
something. I was very excited to do something new and something 
that would do good and have something good for the world. Lucky 
I didn’t buy, huh? I would have been bankrupt a long time ago. After 
I made the offer, the shareholders, who were family members, had 
to decide whether to accept it or not. They decided they wanted to 
put it on the market and see if there were any more offers before 
they sold. 


DANI That’s reasonable; it makes sense. 


VITEK Yes. I tried to convince them to sell to me, but finally said 
okay. Within a month, they received an eight-million-pound offer 
from an American company. 


DANI Wow. 


VITEK It was alarge publishing house that eventually went 
bankrupt because of those eight million. It was adisaster, an 
absolute disaster. They didn’t know what to do with it; it was 
foolish. 


DANI And why do you think you would have gone bankrupt? You 
had all kinds of ideas. 


VITEK Over time, Ilearnt how much more difficult the general 
publishing world is than medical and scientific publishing. I worked 
in a rich world, Dani. First of all, the pharmaceutical companies paid 
us. Almost every book we made we first sold to them and only then 
to the public. And even later, when I switched to biology, it was 
aworld with alot of money. There is no economic comparison 
between the world of biology and science books and the world of 
history or economics books. 


DANI Nor literature or novels, yes. 


VITEK It’sa much more difficult world. I don’t know what would 
have happened, of course. Maybe I would have invented something 
along the way, but don’t forget that it happened to me several 
times, that I took something I was very passionate about and broke 
aleg, broke my head. Global Data Point, for example, or the local 
newspapers, you know, a lot of money went there to no avail. This is 
a pattern I recognise in myself. I also don’t know what will happen 
with what I’m doing now. It’s not easy, and I can easily break my 
head, but I’m not afraid, and I’m ready to go to the end, near the 
end. After all, back then, at the time, when I was thinking of buying 
Gollancz, Iasked for aloan from you and Hanoch, and there was 
a big chance that I wouldn’t have been able to pay you back, and 
then I would have gone crazy, Iwould have sold the house and 
everything. 


DANI Of course, yes, we were going to take out mortgages to lend 
you the money. 


VITEK Yes, that’s it. So it was crazy, I’mcrazy that I even asked. 
Ihad no way of being sure I could pay back. Luckily, I ended up 
almost never borrowing anything from anyone. Every time at the 
last minute, I somehow escaped disaster, so this whole story of so- 
called success that I had, a lot of it was luck. 


DANI Yes, luck is necessary, but still, quite early on, I saw and felt 


that you had the ability to see the essential thing very clearly and 
not the marginal little things. 


VITEK You may have seen, I didn’t see, don’t see and don’t know. 
I have no idea what I’m doing or how I’m doing it. You know, in the 
event you told me about, in which I gave you such harsh criticism, it 
was impossible to bear; I have no idea whether it was right or not. 
I see something and feel something, and then I’m so sure of myself, 
sure that I’m right, that I push for it quite hard. I don’t have enough 
self-criticism. And the truth is that from experience, I know that 
many times I was wrong, but I wouldn’t be able to do anything if 
I wasn’t sure and went forward. Otherwise, I would just stop. 


DANI Okay, so you became a publisher. At first of books, then of 
journals, which is a kind of natural development, but where did the 
idea of electronic databases come from? 


VITEK I was interested in computers from quite an early stage. 
When they had just started selling computers, I bought one for 
work. I just wanted to play with it and see what could be done with 
it, and since then I’ve never stopped. We started doing 
computerised pagination; we were the first to do Tech pagination, 
which is aunique pagination language for technology, for 
mathematics. And we did the first pagination done by Automatic 
Page Design, automatic pagination. My whole office went crazy; 
they couldn’t stand it, and they all fought me, but I insisted that 
everything be done this way. 


DANI Because they were used to manual work, ‘thinking’ work. 


VITEK Yes, they didn’t know how to do it; it was difficult and 
complicated. For me, the whole computer world was simply 
a pleasure, interesting, and intriguing. That’s why I also convinced 
you, in “Mapa”, to make acomputerised geographic database. At 
first, it was to facilitate the production of new releases; I pushed 
very hard in that direction. 


DANI With Muli, it wasn’t easy. 
VITEK Muli was very much afraid of it, yes. 
DANI For the same reason, he didn’t understand. 


VITEK He didn’t understand and didn’t know, and I didn’t know 
much either. You know, I didn’t even guess that this database would 
be worth more than all the books combined. We did not know. 


DANI Of course, of course, it was ninety percent of the money. 


VITEK Yes, but it came by chance. The initial impulse was — this is 
interesting. Let’s do something; this interests me. 


DANI And how did the idea of databases start? 


VITEK The Current Opinion journal system was based on databases. 
We would collect all the articles on all the subjects and distribute 
them. 


DANI But it was still manual, not computerised. 


VITEK Yes, in the beginning, everything was completely manual; we 
started even before computers. People would go to libraries. There 
was also aservice called “Current Contents”, and I became very 
friendly with its owner, Eugene Garfield, one of the giants of science 
publishing. His idea was genius. Iremember thinking he was 
agenius. Iwas so jealous; how did Inot think of that? 
A pharmaceutical company asked him to make them alist of new 
articles on various topics, and he would go to the libraries and make 
photocopies and photographs of the tables of contents of the 
scientific journals. The tables of contents had no copyright; they 
were open to everyone. He would go to the university library and 
photograph the tables of contents, staple them together, and send it 
off. He sold alot. Very quickly, he had people copying everything 
and putting it out more neatly. And it became a database called 
Current Contents. There wasn’taprofessional library that 


didn’t subscribe to it. 


He became amillionaire from that simple idea and provided 
a service to the whole world. We used this database to find the 
articles, and then we would photograph them and send them to the 
editors, who arranged them according to topics and importance. 
The “Current Opinion” journals grew and became famous, and 
behind them was already a database of articles. Then a guy named 
James Drake said, listen, I’m very enthusiastic about your journals. 
What you are doing is genius, fantastic, but there is something you 
are not covering, which is very important and interesting: patents. 
They are not published in the scientific press, and in the medical 
world, patents are essential. All medicines and all developments 
initially come out as patents. So, I said, okay, come, and I’ll give you 
the job, and we started “Current Patents”, information on patents. 
What’s new, what’s interesting, in every topic. 


DANI The source was patent offices worldwide. 


VITEK Yes, it’s public domain information. You had to go to the 
libraries to get to it. It is quite complicated but possible. The patent 
journal used the same method as the other “Current Opinion” 
journals. We collected the information, divided it into parts, invited 
editors, and they decided which patent was the most interesting in 
each subject. 


DANI In this method, there were only chapter heads, right? There 
were no complete articles. 


VITEK We never gave complete articles; we just gave an opinion 
about what was interesting. It was like the journal you published 
about books; the books themselves did not appear there, only 
opinions or ratings of the books. During this work, one of the 
workers, Ian Tarr, told me, let’s make an electronic database of the 
medical patents. 


DANI Was he a computer person? 


VITEK No, not at all. None of them were computer people. He was 
a chemist who understood the information. A computer person has 
no idea what a patent is; it’s a different world. Anyway, Ian started 
organising the information in a very intelligent, orderly way, and we 
began with the cardiovascular patents. 


DANI And it was just a database, not a published journal. 


VITEK It was no longer a journal; it was just an electronic database. 
We made the first one and sold it. You could search within the world 
of patents intelligently, the so-called smart search. Each research 
institute or university registers thousands of patents every year, and 
they are registered in such a way that you cannot tell what exactly 
they found, what is, say, the unique, new molecule. Everything is 
hidden in the records. We did investigative work on each such 
patent. Suddenly, I saw that I could sell this database much better 
than the journals. Ian Tarr, who made the database, was very good 
at his job, and James Drake, who edited the “Current Patents” 
journal and even had a small percentage in it, was not so good, and 
suddenly there were tensions between them. I decided that I wanted 
to remain with just the databases and Ian Tarr and leave the patent 
journals. I told James Drake, listen, I’m giving you the journals. At 
that time, we already had five journals that were making crazy 
profits. I’ll give you these journals and start your own company. 


DANI Wait, did you give him all these journals as a present? 


VITEK As a present. Go, do it. It’s already making a profit. And give 
me back the percentages you have in the database. I gave him 
a profitable newspaper company, but I took away his rights to the 
database. I started anew company called “Current Drugs”, an 
electronic medicines database, and Ian Tarr managed it. 


DANI When working on databases, you don’t need editing. 
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VITEK You need something much more expensive, which requires 
more work than editing. For each patent, we had to take the best 
experts, who had to work for weeks and tell you what this patent 
actually was and what was interesting about it. To guess which 
molecule is really important, what do they actually want to hide 
here? What is it about? A complete profile on thousands of patents. 
It was very, very expensive, but from the very first attempt we made, 
I saw that I would sell it. After two or three years, our profit was 
eighty percent of revenue, and when we sold, we had about twenty 
million subscribers a year. Each subscriber paid a million per year. 
The value of this data was tremendous. 


DANI Were you exclusive worldwide? 


VITEK No one else had done anything like this. Our idea was to do it 
in the highest quality, with the best people. To do it really 
thoroughly. It was something that was really needed. And how did 
we get there? Not because we invented it. We had the journals and 
saw, oh, there is something here, and from that, we made an 
attempt, and the attempt suddenly caught on. That’s how it went. 


DANI Who were the subscribers? The pharmaceutical companies? 


VITEK Large pharmaceutical and research companies. You know, 
they have to make new drugs and know what’s going on and 
what’s new. If they find something interesting, they buy the patent. 


There is no pharmaceutical company without patents. 


DANI Of course, one must constantly innovate. Now tell me, how 
was it created? It’s a different direction altogether. 


VITEK But it was in the same world. We had the idea of creating 
acommunity. We worked with alot of scientists in biology and 
medicine, and then the internet started. It was before the web, there 
was no WWW yet, no graphics or interface yet, but there were 
platforms where people could correspond, and communities started 
to form. Since we worked with many people from the world of 
science and medicine, we decided to build such a community of the 
people who worked with us and others. 


DANI You thought about improving the communication with them 
for the company’s internal needs. 


VITEK For our needs and their needs. I knew, for example, that 
scientists often look for another scientist’s email. They read an 
article he has published, want to write to him, but don’t know how. 
So, we said, let’s do it. We started working on it, and one of the 
employees, Andrew Trotman, now a computer science professor in 
New Zealand, informed us that anew thing had appeared - the 
World Wide Web. It was still tiny, tiny, very few people even knew it 
existed. 


DANI This was in the late nineties, wasn’t it? 
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Andrew Trotman sits second from the right in the BioMedNet offices in 
London 


VITEK Yes. We were already quite deep in work, but Isaid stop 
everything and go online. This is the way. Andrew and I went to 
America to meet scientists who were working on the web, and we 
started working on community, on the group. It was fantastic 
because we sat with people, some of whom later became very 
famous, and we came up with things. A lot of what’s on the web 
now, you know, people invented on the spot, we’ll do it this way and 
that way, here we’ll click... and so on. Ultimately, we started this 
scientific community, and we were the first community on the web. 
The first. Not only of scientists, but of the entire World Wide Web. 
Before long, we had a million scientists in the community, each of 
whom could find anyone else. 


DANI Everything was for free. 
VITEK Everything for free. 


DANI Did you already see that it would also be a business, or did 


you initially only think about the relationship between the people? 


VITEK I didn’t think about a business; I didn’t know it would be 
a business. But it was such a pleasure and so interesting. 


DANI There was no income at all? 


VITEK No. It helped us work with people on the journals, but there 
was no revenue at that point, we didn’t know what would happen. 
At the same time, Sarah Greene started working also on a journal. 


DANI Was the journal also free, or did you have to pay for 
a subscription? 
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VITEK Everything was free, and we had no advertisements either. 
But everything grew like crazy, and it was very, very interesting. We 
didn’t know what would happen; we really didn’t think about it, you 
know. There was such enthusiasm surrounding it. I remember we 
had our first meeting in London, at the beginning, and Sarah Greene 
came from America. I took Sarah specifically to work on the journal 
and told her, your job is to make this club fun, a pleasure. So all the 
people spoke in the meeting. Andrew talked about the technology 
and what we were trying to do, and Sarah Greene came and said, my 
name is Sarah Greene; I’m fun. This journal was very useful and 
became very famous. There are many scientists to this day that if 
you mention... 


DANI She did a good job. 


VITEK Very. It was so good. I liked working with her very much; she 
was fantastic. 


DANI At some point, you sold BioMedNet for alot of money. 
I mean, in hindsight, did you make a profit? Because you financed it 
for many years. 


Sarah Greene 


VITEK Yes. Suddenly, the Elsevier company came and offered us 
a lot of money. After a short time, three years, something like that. 


We were still in the red. It was the dot com era; people went crazy. 
They would buy companies, and I would say, you’re paying by 
multiplying the losses. It really was like that, Dani. The more you 
lost, the more you got paid. 


DANI Because it indicated that you invested, that you did. 


VITEK They didn’t pay for the profits but for how much territory 
they took. It was like the beginning of an empire. You know, you go 
to Australia, put up a flag, and suddenly, Australia is yours. So, we 
had such a territory. 


DANI Iremember the argument between you and Richard. You 
didn’t want to sell BioMedNet, and he pressured you to do so. He 
said, we have to; that’s not a question at all. Do you remember that? 


VITEK Yes, sure, it lost money at an unacceptable pace. It would 
have broken me. I didn’t want to sell. I knew later on it would be 
more interesting and maybe worth more money, but this whole 
world wasn’t about money for me, Dani. It was almost never 
aconsideration. Even with what Iam doing now, there’s no 
consideration here if it’s worth selling it; there’s a consideration if 
it’s worth doing it. 


DANI Because of your personal interest. 
VITEK No. 
DANI The contribution to the world? 


VITEK Yes. My judgment that it is necessary and important, that 
without it would be difficult. 


DANI Logically, if it is necessary, then it will also be monetarily 
valuable. 


VITEK Exactly. But you realise if that’s true or not when it’s too late. 
For example, when the idea to make maps on the phone came up, 
you know, that also almost broke us. Ilost alot of money. You 


didn’t really believe in it. I really wanted you to be involved, and you 
said you didn’t want to get involved. 


DANI No, it wasn’t my field. Iwas very deep in publishing, 
including cartographic publishing. It was something I did with 
passion. 


VITEK Yes, you like the books. 


DANI I love everything surrounding it, including the sales, Vitek. 
But we’ll talk about that later. What happened to the Post Code 
Gazette, the local newspapers? It followed the phone maps 
experience, right? 


VITEK The “Post Code Gazette” is also a story. It seemed like a really 
good idea, but it didn’t quite work out. The basic idea was, and this, 
of course, remains true to a certain extent, that the map is the basis 
for a great deal of information. After all, there is a lot of information 
whose location is very relevant, such as restaurants, cinemas, cafes. 
And for every such place other databases can be added, what is the 
menu, which movies, which performances, recommendations, 
reviews. Ihad come to the conclusion that an event database is 
something worth collecting. I have always had a rule that a database 
should be of something very useful but which is challenging to 
collect. If the data is easy to collect, then everyone will collect it, 
and there will be competition, but if you take something that is hard 
to build, it’s also hard to compete with you; it’s a much stronger 
product. 


I thought that the most interesting and the most difficult and the 
most powerful database would be of events. It’s a database 
that’s very complicated to make, you know, because an event occurs 
and disappears. We spent a lot of money on it, and it didn’t really 
work out. It also took me in all sorts of directions, all of which 
turned out to be problematic but very interesting. When I went to 
try to sell the event database, I ended up with local newspapers in 


England. There were thousands of them, and in one of the meetings, 
they told me what they were doing. I remember sitting there, and 
suddenly, I got excited; I realised what the local newspaper of the 
future would be. The local newspaper of the future will be on the 
phone; why would you have it printed? And what is interesting in 
alocal newspaper? You are interested in what is happening near 
you. The value of the news is how close it is to you. We need to 
make a local newspaper that has events that are happening or have 
happened or will happen that will be accessible to the user 
according to their proximity to him. 


DANI Not only events, we also thought about other things. Services 
like babysitting, so it’s a sort of active newspaper. 


VITEK Everything, everything. This is the population, the group, 
and everything will be according to this. Each person will have their 
own newspaper. The example I gave was if my bicycle was stolen 
from in front of my house, then it would be very big news. If 
a bicycle was stolen three houses from me, it’s quite small news. It 
doesn’t interest me at all if it’s around the corner. So, the newspaper 
would automatically arrange for everyone what is important to 
them. I returned from the meeting and said, let’s try, it’s a strong 
idea, we’ll beat the world. We will make one such attempt, and it 
will be huge if it succeeds. I built acomplete and precise plan; 
I thought we would have a representative in each area, an editor, 
and that local advertisements would support everything. 


DANI You also thought of handing out smartphones to people, do 
you remember? Because there weren’t many phones then. 


VITEK Yes. There were all kinds of thoughts. In the end, we tried 
Sheffield, and Dani, I spent hundreds of thousands there. 


DANI Yes, Iremember. You called the company “Post Code 
Gazette”, the postcode newspaper, right? 


VITEK Yes, because the idea was to gather the local information. 


Everywhere, like here at Barnes, there are always the local types 
who know everything and want to know everything. We have 
a neighbour like that here. We would find these people, we would 
build software that would help them enter the information, and this 
would be the basis of the newspaper. And you know, the paper 
would change if you changed your location. If you went on holiday, 
the information would move with you wherever you were, but the 
information gathering should be local. So, a postcode in England is 
fifty or sixty houses, a thousand people or so. So, we would find 
such a person in every postcode area, and they would enter the data 
and share the advertising revenue with us. 


Advertisements can also be relevant based on a person’s location, 
you know. New plums have arrived - it’s only interesting if they’ve 
arrived at anearby shop. Suddenly, Isaw this whole world as 
information, and it was all very much related to location. We 
decided to experiment in a small city and chose Sheffield. I figured 
the local people we found would do it for free in exchange for half of 
the ad revenue, so they’d also be interested in telling all the local 
advertisers. Well, we began. I built some group, we built software, 
everything worked. I believed in it so much; I was sure it would 
work. To me, it seemed solid and brilliant, and I was ready to go all 
the way, and I really did go all the way with it until I almost broke 
my head. In the end, it turned out that it was impossible to find 
a local person who would be responsible enough to do it properly. 
But it was very interesting, very exciting. One of the most 
interesting things I’ve done. 


DANI It was the beginning of the smartphone era, and I, for one, did 
not yet fully grasp how it would change our lives. That at any given 
moment, the phone would know where I was, what was happening 
around me, what time it was, what places were open, what the 
traffic situation was on the roads. You realised the potential of it 
relatively early. After that, of course, Google started putting events 
on their maps, and everything became detailed and accurate. Well, 


we made a kind of non-chronological leap. 
VITEK Because you wanted to know how it works for me. 


DANI Yes, these things are entirely different for me. I don’t work 
like that; that’s very exotic for me. 


VITEK Yes, yes, I know. 


DANI Here and there, I drifted into this exoticism of yours and tried 
to do it. For example, we did the Global Data Point together. 
I founded the Israeli company, and a year or a year and a half later, 
I left because I realised that it didn’t interest me; I had no passion 
for it. Or when I did Mapompa, that’s what we called it at “Mapa”, 
recommendations for online “Mapa” subscribers about skilled 
workers, plumbers, electricians. It started, and pretty quickly I lost 
interest. It actually started not bad. 


VITEK Yes, these were interesting things that might have been 
successful if you’d been passionate about them, but they didn’t grab 
you. 


DANI In retrospect, I think it was all similar to the maps, Vitek. 
Google stole our business — not just ours. Google eliminated the 
atlas and many businesses and professions. 


VITEK Yes, but in our case, they stole after we had already sold, 
Dani. They didn’t steal from us; they stole from someone else. 


The Hebrew Book Club 


VITEK The first thing you did was the literary journal, the catalogue. 


DANI Yes, an expanded catalogue. It took me about six months. 
I found an editor, remember? Muki Ron. He was a literature lecturer 
and later left the academy and became a publisher at Am Oved 


Publishing House. 

VITEK I remember he was really talented. 
DANI Lovely. 

VITEK How did you find him? 


DANI Menakhem Perry recommended him to me. You know, I did 
a lot of nonsense in the beginning. For example, I took ideas from 
the theatre, from things I knew how to do, and when I founded the 
company, Ialso established a public council. I approached ten 
important literary figures, told them what I wanted to do, and asked 
to use their names and for their support for the idea. 


VITEK Oh, it could be useful, why not? 


DANI Menakhem Perry was there; I think even Meir Wieseltier was 
there. 


VITEK But that’sokay, that’snot nonsense _ because it 
doesn’t interfere. Maybe it doesn’t do much good, but it surely 
doesn’t get in the way. 


DANI Yes, but you see, maybe it’s helpful for the publisher to have 
a public board, but when you’re selling books, it’s less significant. 
And we hadn’t even thought about publishing yet. Anyway, Muki 
Ron was with me for almost a year, and after that, I took others. 
There was Michael Handelzalts, there were various people. By the 
way, what happened was that all kinds of people who were engaged 
in selling books approached me and asked to use the catalogues, the 
journals. By the way, do you remember where the idea for this 
journal came from? 


VITEK I’m trying to remember; it was an English thing, wasn’t it? 


DANI You took me there. It was called the Good Book Club. You 
knew someone there, and they did something like what I wanted to 
do: selling books to English readers outside of England. We went 


there together and saw the journal. I took all kinds of ideas from 
them and, in many respects, made a similar journal with a different 
order form. 


VITEK I remember we talked quite a lot when you did the catalogue, 
and we also met in New York. 


DANI We were together in New York; it was my first time there. 
I travelled before you, even before I founded the company, to get 
a feel of what could be done. My trip was to England and the United 
States. I was with you for a week because I’d agreed with Dalia that 
she would be the club’s representative in England. 


VITEK You remember so much better. 


DANI Yes, and she agreed and was delighted. She arranged all kinds 
of meetings through the Department of Jewish Studies at the 
university, and I also arranged meetings in America. 


VITEK Did the journal already exist? 


DANI No, there was nothing yet. Just the idea, the “Hebrew Book 
Club”. This came from my habit of first checking and seeing if there 
is any merit to the idea. In England, I met with all kinds of people: 
Hebrew teachers, professors, literary researchers, and agents. All 
the meetings were very pleasant and special, but none of them 
could help with anything practical. Some gave me addresses of 
those who might buy books in Hebrew, even though those who 
needed it already had a supplier. America was more interesting. 


VITEK Did we travel together? 


DANI No, you joined later. It turned out you and Tim Hailstone had 
a meeting there, or maybe you specifically planned for us to meet 
there. You stayed in the Ritz Hotel in Central Park. I remember 
these things. Iwas very excited. America, for the first time, 
Manhattan, the tall buildings. I sublet a flat from Nissim Kalderon. 
Today he is aliterature professor; back then, he was studying in 


New York. 
VITEK I know Nissim; I like him very much. 


DANI I met with Zepel, Isaac Yeshurun, with whom I was friends 
from Israel, and through him I met Uri Klein, who was the film critic 
of the “Haaretz” newspaper for many years until he passed away 
recently. Anyway, Ihad ameeting with someone at the Jewish 
Agency in the book department of the Jewish Council, and 
I suddenly discovered that in America they are better organised 
than in Israel in terms of Jewish culture and literature, not 
necessarily in Hebrew, but also in Hebrew. They have huge budgets. 
You know, the American Jewish community conducts its cultural life 
in avery organised fashion. I was very surprised to learn that there 
are many libraries and bookshops, and everyone speaks more or less 
good Hebrew because they have Sunday school. Business-wise, 
Vitek, this didn’t help me with anything, not at all. The whole trip 
was unnecessary in terms of business, both to England and the 
United States, but it was pleasant; there were interesting 
experiences there. Do you remember the party you threw just when 
I arrived? 


VITEK Did I throw a party in New York? 


DANI No, in London. It must have been on New Year’s Eve. You had 
a big party in Melville where everyone had to drink a huge vodka at 
the entrance. Edna was also there, and all kinds of other friends 
were there — a very wild party. 


VITEK Were there many Poles? 

DANI Yes, I think Mrozek was there. 

VITEK Yes, so it was the party with Piwnica and Mrozek’s band. 
DANI I remember Mrozek dancing like that, with his hand up. 


VITEK Yes, yes. 


DANI And I danced with Edna if you remember - waltz and rock and 
roll and so on. 


VITEK Yes, I vaguely remember. Usually, at these parties, I would 
drink early, and very quickly, I was a bit... 


DANII was responsible for the mandatory sipping of a vodka shot at 
the entrance, and of course, [had to drink with everyone who 
entered. In any case, in America, when Zepel introduced me to Uri 
Klein and his wife, we started spending some time in bars and 
restaurants, and Edna also sometimes joined us because she came 
for a few days. 


VITEK I hadn’t joined you yet. 


DANI You hadn’t joined us yet. You arrived alittle later. We 
discovered a bar that Zepel recommended, O’Looney. It was an Irish 
club with a live band and dancing - very basic food, you know. We 
really liked the place, and when you arrived with Tim, we met there 
several times. You knew this group, and we all hung out there. We 
had a lot of fun, we danced, we drank. 


VITEK I don’t remember anything. 


DANI You came out with achievements, and Tim also came out with 
achievements. 


VITEK Really? I don’t remember anything. 


DANI Only Ididn’tcome out with achievements. You 
don’t remember anything. Anyway, Istarted looking for 
a representative in New York, like Dalia, who was supposed to be the 
representative in England. I thought it would be big, a lot of work, 
and I would send all the books to the representative, and he would 
send them on by internal mail. You encouraged me to take Uri Klein, 
who asked for $1,200 per month; that was a lot of money. 


VITEK I remember meeting someone who was supposed to be your 


representative. 


DANI We calculated that we would sell twenty thousand books 
a month, so $1,200 was not that much. All kinds of calculations of 
someone who wants to do business, you know how it is. 


VITEK And it’s interesting that we still didn’t have a journal all this 
time. Knowing how the whole thing can work is very difficult 
without a journal. 


DANI The idea of the catalogue already existed; it was already 
decided that everything would work through a catalogue. 


VITEK Do you have any samples left? 


DANI Ihope I saved them, yes. It was really good. Anyway, we 
started working. After doing several advertising campaigns, 
Irealised that the setup doesn’t justify local representatives; 
it's cheaper for me to post directly. Two or three months later, 
I informed Dalia that we would not continue because there was no 
point, and of course, there were no problems there, but when 
I informed Uri Klein, he caused some problems. 


VITEK Yes, I remember something. 


DANI [consulted with you about what to do. After all, we 
didn’t have an agreement; everything was verbal. In the end, I gave 
him another month or two as if to finish things. I haven’t seen him 
since. You know, I didn’t fight with him, but I haven’t seen him 
since. 


VITEK Did he stay in America or live in Israel? 


DANI In Israel. He was a veteran movie critic, one of the last of the 
Mohicans. In any case, I started sending catalogues from Israel and 
saw that it was “going around” (working but without a profit); I put 
in approximately what I made. 


VITEK You would send the journals to people who asked for them, 


free of charge. 


DANI No, not free, Vitek. Ten dollars for registration, and for that, 
they got one book selected from ten books, which cost me ten 
dollars. You see, it was a subsidy. I wanted there to be action, not 
just get something for free. I collected some two thousand addresses 
and started sending them, but they bought an average of two or 
three hundred. There was movement; some bought ten books at 
atime, or five or two or fifteen. I paid the rent, I paid myself 
a salary, and I paid Ordit Kotler, Oded’s wife, who started working 
with me, asalary. She was very fast, efficient, and kind. An 
exemplary worker, we are very close friends to this day. 


VITEK She’s very charming. 


DANI She also started working in publishing later. She helped us 
alot, was good, very organised. Her name appears in the “Atlas of 
the Jewish People” as a producer. In any case, at a fairly early stage 
in my work, I saw that no matter how much effort I put into it and 
no matter how much more correctly I worked compared to the 
competition, it didn’t quite work out; I wasn’t actually earning, and 
it was not developing. We thought about what to do, and at the 
same time, you started talking about publishing. Actually, you 
talked about it from the beginning. I didn’t know what to do, which 
books to publish and how to publish. I was quite confused; I had no 
vision. Then Yehudah Meltser, who was the publisher of “Adam” 
Publishing House, came to me and said, listen, I saw your catalogue; 
it’s the most professional catalogue I’ve ever seen. I had to know the 
man who published it. 


VITEK He meant the book journal. 


DANI Yes, it was also a bestseller in Israel; I told you that publishers 
used to come to me. 


VITEK It was like a journal, acatalogue, but it had articles about 
books and book reviews. 


DANI Yes, it was very nice. Short, but very organised. 


VITEK Iremember they used to say that this is the best journal 
about books in Israel. 


DANI Yehudah Meltser also brought his brother, Muli Meltser, and 
introduced him to me. Beside Yehuda, Muli was somewhat quiet. 


VITEK Well, yes, sure. 
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DANI He didn’t even try to say anything; Yehuda didn’t let him 
either; he would interrupt him, so Muli sat on the side. After three 


or four meetings, Yehuda said we must do something together. They 
told me their story. Yehudah Meltser had returned from the United 
States ten years earlier, and in the late seventies he founded 
a publishing house called “Adam”. Muli joined a little later as an 
editor and translator. Muli was actually the only one who worked 
there; Yehuda would come up with ideas. 


VITEK Yehuda taught at the university. 


DANI Yes, for his livelihood. And as a partner, they contacted a man 
named Aryeh Mor, who was simply an unsuccessful businessman. 
I don’t think he was a fraud; he just didn’t understand anything, 
regarding neither the content, nor the organisation, the 
administration, the finances, or the marketing. Nothing. Somehow, 
he managed to fit in with them and had a third of the publishing 
house. They eventually went bankrupt and sold the company for 
a nominal sum to Oded Modan. And it was a great publishing house, 
they released alot of really good stuff. Really. Yehuda had 
a fantastic hand, and still has today, in finding good titles. 


VITEK I remember; he reads a lot and has good taste. 


DANI He has what we call the senses. When they sold the 
publishing house, part of the agreement was that Modan had to hire 
them on salary for a year. They told me that this year was about to 
end, and Modan would not extend their contract. That’s clear. They 
wanted to start a new publishing house and saw me as their partner, 
the corporate producer. 


VITEK You hadn’t worked yet; you just met and talked. 


DANI We were just talking, and Yehuda suddenly brought me 
a small book, a guide to first aid, which you eventually bought the 
rights to. 


VITEK Yes? 


DANI Yes, I’ll show you in a minute, maybe you’ll remember. I see 


Idon’t save it. Lately, I’ve been throwing out so many things 
without sentimentality, you know. 


VITEK Very good, very smart. You must throw out. 


DANI In any case, Yehuda said, I have already sold ten thousand 
books to a car rental company at a price that pays for the rights and 
printing and leaves a profit. I offer this as the first book of our 
publishing house. 


VITEK Oh, I went to buy it for you; you asked me because I knew 
people there. 


DANI Yes, and you even bought the rights at the list price without 
favours or anything. We translated and published the book. For me, 
it was a lesson in how to make a book, how to print; I knew nothing. 


VITEK Were you already part of the company? 
DANI We hadn’t established a joint company yet. 
VITEK But what were you talking about? A third of the company? 


DANI I was still working at The Hebrew Book Club, but all the 
profits were divided into one-third, one-third, and one-third. And 
on my part, you were a partner. That’s it; I decided then that I was 
starting anew path. In the meantime, I didn’t need more money; 
the initial amount you gave me was enough, and we, you and I, said 
that I would roll out new projects and split everything half and half. 
If I needed more money, you would send me my share because I now 
had two partners, and they, too, would have to bring in revenue. 
A miracle really happened here. Not a miracle, but it was really part 
of what they expected from me, from my talents, because I got the 
book, the Hebrew samples, and I went out to sell. By the way, 
Yehuda also tried to help; he had a friend, the IDF’s chief medical 
officer. 


VITEK Sell the first aid book. 


DANI Yes. First aid for the driver and general first aid. Yehuda tried 
to sell but was unsuccessful; ultimately, he didn’t sell anything. But 
I sold quite a lot, and the most significant thing was that I sold two 
hundred or two hundred and fifty thousand to... 


VITEK Magen David Adom (“Red Star of David” - Israel’s national 
emergency medical service). 


DANI Magen David Adom, to distribute a gift book to everyone who 
bought a lottery ticket. You know, the prizes were a car and trips and 
money, but each ticket also received such a booklet because the 
price was very cheap. This made us a lot of money because it was so 
cheap and easy to print. 


VITEK Yes, sure. 
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DANI In short, it established the publishing house. We started 


working. 


By the way, there never was a distribution of profits in all these 
companies. I think it was the same for you, right? 


VITEK Right. We didn’ttake money. There were all kinds of 
expenses, but no profits were really distributed. 


DANI With us, too, only after we sold “Mapa” was there an actual 
distribution. Anyway, we started working together, Yehuda, Muli, 
and I, and we were looking for books to publish. I convinced Hanoch 
to publish his collection of cabarets, skits, and songs, “What Does 
the Bird Care”. And instead of him publishing it as usual in 
Hakibbutz Hameuchad (Publishing House), I published the book. He 
signed an agreement with me, and Isold editions to Hakibbutz 
Hameuchad. Muli, Yehuda, and I edited the book, of course, with 
Hanoch in the background all the time. Iremember there was 
a sketch that took up a page and two lines. It moved to the second 
page, and it didn’t fit; it didn’t look good. We didn’t know how to 
shorten it because it was so concise. Hanoch took it; it took a few 
days, and in the end he managed to take two lines out. At this stage, 
there was a sudden crisis with Menakhem Perry. 


VITEK Between Hanoch and Perry? 


DANI Between me and Perry. At the time, Perry was the most 
powerful man in Hakibbutz Hameuchad; he edited their 
subscription directory and was very successful. He became the 
publisher’s biggest moneymaker and was offended that we 
hadn’t taken him to work on the book. He said, what? Do it without 
me? Iam Hanoch Levin’s regular editor. And he blew up the 
agreement already signed with Hakibbutz Hameuchad. Okay, I went 
instead to the Keter Books Publishing House. The next day, 
I received a call from Perry; he set up a meeting and asked that his 
name be included, even though he was not involved in the editing at 
all. 


VITEK As an editor. 


DANI Yes. The book reads as follows: designed and edited by 
Menakhem Perry, Siman Kri’a, Yehuda Meltser and Muli Meltser, 
second edition, and produced by Dani Tracz, The Hebrew Book Club. 
It was a sort of compromise, and that’s how it came out. 


VITEK And the book was published in Hakibbutz Hameuchad? 


DANI Yes, they bought tens of thousands, and we made a lot of 
money, and Hanoch did, too, more than he received in his regular 
contracts with Hakibbutz Hameuchad. I’m not sure they made 
a profit; I drew up a very tough contract. We received forty percent 
of the catalogue price. You know what that means. 


VITEK Sure, totally crazy. 


DANI They didn’t know. They were confused. But suddenly, another 
thing was revealed, and it was really difficult. It was actually the 
beginning of Hanoch’s separation from Menakhem Perry. 


VITEK Well, Iimagine Hanoch didn’t like the idea that he insisted 
on his name. 


DANI Vitek, he didn’t know that much. I didn’t involve him because 
Ididn’t want him to have to choose sides and fight, so he 
wasn’t involved in all of that. But there was the famous poem about 
Siman Kri’a (literary magazine). Do you remember this song? In it, 
Hanoch wrote about Menakhem Perry, who goes to a prostitute and 
gives her the magazine instead of money. There is a video of Perry 
singing it in an operatic voice. In any case, there is asection in 
which the names of all kinds of poets or writers appear. The 
prostitute says, what? This one was with me, and that one fucked 
me, and this one made holes in my sheet, and this one and that one. 
And two people are mentioned there who worked with Menakhem 
Perry at the beginning, in the University Publishing Projects; this 
was the company that published Hanoch’s first books. They were 


very pleasant people, Natan Tzipkes and Moti Mas. And it had 
rhymes using their names. And Menakhem Perry said in the edit, 
no, no, you don’t know, we changed it. I sang it, I know. He erased 
their names and wrote the names of the poets Nathan Zach and 
Israel Pincas in their place, so it still rhymed. I wasn’t there at that 
moment because if Ihad been there, I would have asked Hanoch, 
but it was in front of Muli or Yehuda, and they accepted it without 
asking questions. 


When the book was already out, these two guys, Natan Tzipkes and 
Moti Mas, saw it and said, how come you changed it? What, Hanoch 
agreed that we would be erased? And I rang, or they rang Hanoch, 
and it was a mess. Hanoch said, “I never approved that; why did you 
suddenly remove the names?” Well, everything was clarified and 
explained, but that was the beginning of the separation between 
Perry and Hanoch. Muli edited the following books by Hanoch. Now, 
I will jump a little in time, and I want to tell you about completing 
the work with Hanoch, about the final books of plays and poems. 
After Hanoch had already fallen ill. At first, even though Hanoch 
had already worked with Muli and loved and appreciated him very 
much, he wanted Perry to edit it. 


VITEK Why? 


DANI He explained to me. It wasn’t a matter of better or worse. He 
said that Perry is more daring to intervene and liked the dialogue 
with him. Muli is terribly, terribly gentle. 


VITEK Of course, Muli is Muli; he really is very gentle. 


DANI And Hanoch needed alittle more spice, to be told, to be 
disagreed with. Apart from that, there were twenty plays; it’s a job 
that takes up alot of time, and the editor would have to leave 
everything and work only with Hanoch. It would take a year, a year 
and ahalf; there was nothing you could do about that. I talked to 
Muli and told him, listen, we can’t let you go now for this job. You 


have all of “Mapa” on your head. We had maps, reference books, 
textbooks. We were already huge. I can’t be left without an editor; 
you must stay. So, you supervise, but we will give the editing to 
Perry. He said, “I have no problem”. I met with Perry and explained 
exactly what the situation was. Hanoch is ill; the doctors say two 
years, maybe three, and we have close to twenty plays. We must 
work now and at a pace, without a break. Can you? I know you are 
very busy, so if it’s not suitable, let me know, and Muli will edit it. 
He said, what do you mean, Muli? Of course, I must do it; I’ll leave 
everything. 


Vitek, he dragged us out for three months or more, four months. 
I’m working; I don’t work on them one by one; I work on all of them 
at once; you will get back five or six ready plays from me. He 
didn’t open the files. Four months later, we cut off all contact. 
Hanoch stopped talking to him; I stopped calling him. The books 
were transferred to Muli, and work began, which was finished on 
time. I brought the eleventh volume, the last one, to Hanoch to bed 
in the hospital. Menakhem occasionally tried to return and do 
something. There was asmall story that I will also tell you. Half 
ayear ago, Hakibbutz Hameuchad decided to publish small 
booklets. Aselection of poems by poets who have rights in 
Hakibbutz Hameuchad, and they said we also want Hanoch Levin. 
They made it themselves and showed it to us, and we said it was 
a tasteless selection. 


VITEK Was Hanoch still alive? 


DANI No, no, I’m talking about six months ago. A short time ago. 
I said, who chose these? They are entirely wrong. Muli sat down, 
worked on it for a few days, and prepared a selection for them. Some 
they chose correctly, so he added and changed and edited and gave 
them everything. They prepared it for print and suddenly, the same 
story that happened with “What Does the Bird Care”. Menakhem 
Perry came and said, what? Without me? I am the regular editor. He 
stopped the project and asked to meet with Lillian. Lillian did not 


agree because she knew the whole story; she had witnessed his 
behaviour. In the end, she sent him the agent we hired for Hanoch, 
and the agent said, I don’t understand what you want; we have 
a permanent editor for Hanoch Levin; this is Muli Melzer. He gave 
these, and that is it. To this day, this little book has not been 
published. I once asked them if it would ever come out. They said 
after Menakhem Perry will forget or die. 


VITEK Do you meet with Perry sometimes? 


DANI Yes, I meet with him, always very polite. We meet at shows or 
exhibition openings, in places like that. His partner is the public 
relations person of Hakibbutz Hameuchad Publishing House, so 
I happened to meet him after Hanoch Levin’s website was opened, 
where all the plays are shown for free; anyone can log in and look. 
And he attacked me, why didn’t you ask us, we have rights, why is 
everything free? We sell books. I told him: you only have rights to 
one thing, to sell these specific books in the Hebrew language in 
Israel. Even abroad, you have no right to sell them. And you have no 
right to anything else, not digital or anything. You have no say in 
anything. I said it quite loudly, and the PR woman, his girlfriend, 
tried to intervene, saying it would seriously hurt the sales of the 
books. I said that I was now willing to bet that it would increase the 
number of books that would be sold. We didn’t bet on it, and 
I didn’t check, but in any case, plays are sold in very minor 
quantities. Fifty books a year, seventy books, who buys plays? All 
theatres already have them in their libraries. 


In any case, we will return to the beginning of the publishing 
house’s work. Yehuda brought two more projects that we started 
working on. An Israeli book called “12 Families in Israel” and 
another book by the same English publisher from whom we bought 
the first aid guide, this time a medication guide. I think you helped 
us buy the rights once again. At about the same time, I turned to 
Chaim Bernstein, whom [had already known alittle through 
Hanoch. He had a regular column on natural healing in one of the 


newspapers, and Hadara liked to read it very much. We suggested 
that he write a whole book on the subject, and that’s how the book 
“Natural Healing” was published, followed by “Natural Healing for 
Children”, both of which were bestsellers. 


VITEK And there was also the historical atlas. 


DANI The historical atlas started alittle later after Yehuda left. 
What happened was something like this: There was work, there 
were projects, and in all the projects, I managed to sell an edition 
even before we made the book. I would prepare a demo, bring it to 
the publisher, and sell the distribution rights. It was all asmall 
amount of money, but we managed to survive. 


VITEK Yes, it is usually both profitable and safe. 


DANI Exactly. We were also lucky; there were bestsellers. My 
problem was that I was paying three salaries because we were three 
partners — three equal salaries. Muli worked very hard, I worked 
very hard, and Yehuda did not take part in the practical work in the 
office. 


VITEK But he got the same salary. 
DANI Exactly the same salary. 
VITEK Yehuda used to bring books. 


DANI But we were a publishing house in its infancy; we published 
one or two books a year; there was no room for such a role; there 
was no financial justification for it. Now, something happened here 
that might have ended a little differently if I had known the facts. 
I did not realise that Yehuda was in a very big crisis in his marital 
life. He was married to Annabelle, atheatre teacher at Tel Aviv 
University, a very beautiful woman; Hanoch was terribly infatuated 
with her beauty. This was already Yehuda’s second wife, and they 
had achild together, but actually he also had arelationship with 
Lily Ice, who was our lawyer. She took care of everything because 


she was also a friend. By the way, there was a good social life in this 
company. Hanoch was looking for parties, so we organised meetings 
in your flat on Bilu Street; we called them bachelor parties. The 
condition was that whoever came had to bring a girl who was not his 
partner. Elie Barnavi, Muli, Hanoch, myself, Dovaleh Glickman 
would come sometimes, All kinds of people like that, and we would 
have parties with dancing and flirting. There was an atmosphere 
and alcohol. Elie would bring fantastic girls. 


VITEK Sure, of course. 


DANI And we also played basketball, you joined that once or twice, 
do you remember? 


VITEK Yes, I remember. 


DANI On Fridays, we always had vodka in the freezer in the office 
on Sheinkin Street. We would get it out and drink some vodka to 
welcome Shabbat. There was a good social life there. In any case, 
what turned out, and I only learnt in retrospect, was that Yehuda 
was in a terrible crisis. 


VITEK Yehuda also came to all these parties? 


DANI Yes, he would come. With Lily, with that Lily. We thought she 
was keeping him company. But he was in avery difficult family 
crisis, and this was probably one of the reasons why he was not 
functioning. But the truth is, and the main reason we parted ways, 
was that there just wasn’t room for this role, as he perceived the 
role, in such asmall publishing house. I took Muli aside and said, 
listen, I want to change it. It’s not working, but I really want to be 
your partner. Are you willing to stay with me? We informed him that 
we were establishing a new company. 


VITEK Muli said yes; he agreed with you. 


DANI Yes. And we started a new company. Yehuda was very angry, 
very, very angry. Looking back, if Ihad known about the crisis he 


was going through at the time, I would have probably acted 
differently. At the end of the day, Yehuda is avery talented 
publisher. In fact, his publishing house, Books in the Attic, is 
thriving and successful. 


VITEK What was the name of the new company? 


DANI “Tel Aviv Books”, that’s how we started Tel Aviv Books. 
Anyway, Yehuda was angry, and I suggested that we take Lily, who 
was his girlfriend and also a lawyer, to be the arbitrator. What was 
left had to be divided: money, books, rights. She wrote an 
arbitration award, and I didn’t argue at all. He got the rights to all 
kinds of books, including the medication guide, which was very 
successful later, and we parted ways. I will now, once again, jump 
ahead in time to the year ‘92 or ‘93. We were experiencing severe 
financial difficulty, and then I turned to you and said, Vitek, I need 
an investment. And between us, we decided that you would get half 
of the company in return, and Muli and I would keep 25 percent 
each. 


VITEK Oh, yes? I don’t remember. 


DANI We were still careful; we wrote such and such percentages, 
and we made all kinds of calculations. But Muli said, I don’t know if 
it’s really worth selling him half the company for that amount. So, 
I said, you go and check with an arbitrator, and he went to the same 
Lily, and she said yes, based on the reports, that’s what it’s worth. 
You sent the money, we continued as usual, and then the success 
began. The atlases sold like crazy, then a first, second, and third 
textbook came out. That’s it. We were on a roll. 


VITEK Yes. But did it stay like that until the end? When we sold, 
I had half, and you had a quarter and a quarter? 


DANI No, it changed later according to the loans you gave us. 


VITEK Really? 


DANI Yes. That’s how it was. After the sale, we returned all the 
debts, and the balance was divided. These debts accumulated after 
Hanoch fell ill and the Internet began. Two different problems, but 
both caused us significant losses. You were in a fantastic situation 
then; you sold companies, and you always had a lot of money and 
were pushing to do more and more projects, keep going, GIS 
(Geographic Information System), and anewspaper and other 
things. Muli didn’t function as he usually did because he was 
working with Hanoch on editing the books, and I didn’t function as 
I usually did, you know, not at full strength, because I was distracted 
by Hanoch’s illness. I neglected alot of things; I didn’t care about 
alot of things. That’s where we accumulated the debt. And the 
Internet, the GIS, which you greatly encouraged, also caused us 
huge losses. But we sold for enough money to repay the debt and 
make a profit. 


VITEK Partly because of the GIS, or mainly because of it. 


DANI All of it, no doubt at all. 


Tel Aviv Books 


DANI In 1985, after the crisis with Yehuda, I stayed with Muli, and 
we founded a publishing house together. We called it “Tel Aviv 
Books.” 


Iwas debating what to do, and in retrospect, Ithink I made 
a mistake, but in practice, you know, it ended well. All’s well that 
ends well. Isaw that it was possible to sell books using the 
packaging method, that is, to sell all the books in advance or to 
know that it was possible to sell in advance, to find the clients 
already, whether it was institutions or other publishers. In that first 
period, when [still didn’t know what would happen exactly, 
I didn’t want to ask for more money from anybody; I wanted to build 


a publishing house that would slowly grow and start making money 
on its own. It worked, by the way, for afew years, from ‘85 to the 
early ‘90. Why do I remember? Because then I asked you to invest 
more money and become a partner. This was when we were already 
in the new office, in the beautiful Albert Square. I had a lovely office 
there. 
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The house where the office was in Albert Square, first floor 


VITEK Oh, yes, I remember. Very, very lovely in this square with the 
pagoda. It was a beautiful place. 


DANI We had two or three small books and Hanoch’s book, “What 
Does aBird Care”. We also published the book “12 Families in 
Israel” for the Van Leer Institute, and we also made a profit there. 
We were small. Muli, Ordit Kotler, and I, so the expenses were low. 
Three salaries are not a lot, and the salaries themselves were also 
relatively low so that we could survive; somehow, we could survive. 
Then came a more significant project, which started when Yedioth 
Ahronoth Publishing approached us. Before us, there was nobody 
who did packaging; there was no professional body that knew how 
to edit, produce, and deliver a high-level book, so we became an 
address for publishers. The first significant project was a book 
originally published by the French Hachette publishing house called 
“Historical Atlas of The World’s History”. A Yedioth Ahronoth 
person, Dov Eichenwald, came to us and said, I have bought the 
rights to this book from the French publisher; give me a price to 
produce it for me in Hebrew. Muli said he had afriend, an 
exceptional historian, who could be its editor, and I gave him a call. 


Iintroduced myself and said, we’ve got aproject, and we are 
offering you the job of professional editor, and he said, why do you 
want me? One of the original authors of the atlas is Professor Elie 
Barnavi, who is my boss at the university. Elie was the head of the 
history department at Tel Aviv University, and he’d written several 
of the atlas chapters. Well, here’shis phone, it’s much more 
appropriate. I called Elie Barnavi, and he came by. 


VITEK You hadn’t met him yet. 


DANI No. An impressive man arrived, as you yourself know, good- 
looking, well-spoken, pleasant and friendly. He agreed straight 
away. Financially, he was also very easy-going, and everything was 
great. We received arather large advance and a percentage after 
that, giving us quite agood life. At the same time, we were 
contacted by another publisher, from the Yavne Publishing House, 
who’d signed a contract with “Larousse Children’s Encyclopaedia”. 
It was the mid-eighties; there was no fear of the internet yet, and 
the publishing world prospered; books were sold in the tens of 
thousands, and encyclopaedias sold like hotcakes, especially for 
children. We thought people would always buy encyclopaedias. We 
asked for a very high price and got the job. We were sure that we 
were promised a good life and that we would get more projects of 
this kind. 


Elie Barnavi on the right, and Dani 


Both projects had quite a few difficult technical and technological 
coordination issues, pictures, graphs, and maps. In the historical 
atlas, we had to add some maps because we added chapters about 
the Jews and Israel, and there, for the first time, we worked on maps 
using Freehand software on a Macintosh. There was a graphic artist 
who made small maps for newspapers. I approached him, and he 
made two or three maps for me. I sat next to him and studied. I saw 
how simple it was and that it was an interesting software, and 
I bought it immediately. We were already working on Macintosh 
computers, and I bought the software because I didn’t want to 
depend on agraphic artist for every little change. I learnt the 
software and began to master it. Since we had no employees and 
saved on everything, I also learnt to use the Gutenberg editing 
software, the only computerised editing software in Hebrew. 


Dani with the first Macintosh computer in the office at 78 Sheinkin St 


We got several additional small projects, and we were in good shape. 
I was sure it would start flowing now, that there would be more and 
more. In the meantime, an idea came up - I think I thought of it, 
but I’mnot sure - and we proposed to the French Hachette 
publishing house that we would make “A Historical Atlas of The 
Jewish People”. 


VITEK Maybe Elie thought about it? 
DANI Yes, it was probably Elie, or it was a shared idea. 
VITEK And maybe you, well, why not you? 


DANI Anyway, you’d already started inviting me to the Frankfurt 
Book Fair. It involved driving by car. Do you remember the first few 
times? 


VITEK I remember, sure, and we would stop on the way. 


DANI Yes, in Michelin restaurants, you booked in advance in special 
places. 


VITEK Everything, yes. 


DANI So, on one of these occasions, in ‘92 or ‘93, at the fair in 
Frankfurt, Iasked for ameeting with Hachette. Elie Barnavi 
arranged it with their editor, and I told her, listen, we have an idea. 
We are ready to make you “A Historical Atlas of The Jewish People”. 


VITEK We have already made a book in Hebrew for you; we know 
how. 


DANI Yes, we know how. At first, she said, no, we have no plans for 
more historical atlases. But she went on thinking about it. It was 
a woman you knew, Francoise Cibiel. A few years later, she moved to 
Editions Gallimard and arranged a meeting between you and the 
owner. 


VITEK What about? 

DANI For you to buy Gallimard. 

VITEK Oh, yes? I was thinking of buying Gallimard? 
DANI You don’t remember? 

VITEK No. 


DANI Some small man came, a family representative, and they 
considered bringing in a partner or selling. 


VITEK Oh my God, why? 
DANI Vitek, it wasn’t a lot of money either. 
VITEK Why didn’t I buy Gallimard? 


DANI I don’t know. You were after asale, and you had money; 
otherwise, she wouldn’t have arranged the meeting, and she liked 
you; she would come to meals. 


VITEK Yes, she was lovely. 


DANI And then she said at some point, Vitek, what do you think? 
Gallimard is looking for partners or to sell. You were interested and 
even met with someone from the family, but nothing came of it. 


VITEK Idon’t remember this at all, but it’s fantastic that this 
happened. 


DANI And it has now gone down in history. I think you liked the 
idea because it was a French publishing house that published books 
on philosophy and literature. 


VITEK The publisher. France’s most important publisher, there is no 
more important publisher. 


DANI Anyway, even though Francoise’s initial reaction to the idea 
of the atlas of the Jewish people was negative, we arranged to meet 
again because she said she would still talk to her boss. When I got to 
the second meeting the boss was also there, tall, impressive woman, 
and kind of amazing, and they said, okay, submit an offer. We are 
asking you for a proposal for three editions, in English, French and 
German. After that, Francoise told me that in the two days leading 
up to the second meeting, they had called and talked to several 
people and had already found buyers. Both English and German. 


VITEK Yes, that’s how it works. 


DANI They had a closed deal. I returned to Israel, and we drew up 
an offer. 


VITEK You immediately decided that Elie Barnavi would be the 
editor. 


DANI Of course. He was a close friend of Francoise Cibiel, and they 
liked him very much at the publisher, at Hachette. Without him, we 
wouldn’t have gotten it; there was no way. So, we took the atlas very 
seriously. Elie approached fifty great historians worldwide. Bernard 
Lewis, for example, a Jewish American scientist and an expert on 
Islam, and Ginzburg, a famous Spanish historian. He signed all the 


most important historians in the world and in Israel. Everyone 
agreed because he was well known, you know, the head of the 
history department at Tel Aviv University, they knew his books and 
so on. I added Marcin Kula, the historian who specialised in Jewish- 
Polish relations, my childhood friend, to the team of consultants, 
and we set off. The production took us three or four years, and it 
sustained us well, very well, in fact. We did other little things here 
and there, but we were very immersed in this big project. We 
ordered one hundred and twenty articles from historians all over the 
world; we received them, and we edited them. 


VITEK That’s huge. 


DANI There was also a need for maps. We hired the graphic artist 
Michel Opatovsky, who specifically studied map graphics for the 
project and started making the maps. And that’s it; we only worked 
on that. Francoise came to visit us in Tel Aviv and said, you are not 
Tel Aviv Books, you are Tel Aviv Book, because you are working on 
one book. 


VITEK Good joke. 


DANI We were six or seven people in the office, and there were also 
freelancers. I established a graphics department that started with 
three employees, one of whom was Yaron. 


VITEK I remember coming to visit. It was a super impressive project; 
it was phenomenal. 


DANI An impressive and successful project. The atlas was 
translated into ten languages and sold hundreds of thousands of 
copies. Apart from the profit from the project itself, we received 
another hundred thousand dollars just from the percentages we had 
in the next five years. By the way, around 2010 an updated edition 
was released. But what happened at that time was the beginning of 
the crisis in the world of books. Mainly in nonfiction books. There 
was already the web, the WWW, Wikipedia. Suddenly, all the 


information was more accessible than ever. When I started the 
project, I didn’t worry; I didn’t think about what would happen next 
because I was sure more projects would come. I saw that we started 
with asmall one, then a medium one, then a large one and then 
avery large one. Surely, more will come; we will have endless 
things. And suddenly, this crisis. 
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The cover of the Hebrew edition of “A Historical Atlas of The Jewish People” 
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The covers of the English, French, Italian and German editions 


The beginning of “Mapa” 


DANI At that time, something happened that impacted me greatly. 
A book called “Gush Dan Metropolitan Atlas Guide” was published 
in Israel by Karniel. Until then, I had no thoughts about maps per 
se. There were historical maps we made for books, but they were 
a service to the book, not something independent. But I did know 
there were no good maps in Israel, and there were no maps in the 
English A-Z style. 


VITEK I remember you went on vacation in Spain, and you told me, 
listen, Vitek, the maps in Israel are so ugly and in Spain, they are 
really beautiful. 


DANI Yes. It happened in every country, wherever I went; after all, 
I grew up on the British A-Z. Do you remember this book? 


VITEK Sure, what a question. 


DANI Iremember coming to London in the early seventies and 
seeing this wonder. I have always been interested in maps; in the 
army, I also took a course in map drawing, but in London, it was the 
first time Isaw astreet atlas that was easy and convenient to 
navigate. It gave me a fantastic navigation tool in a new, vast, and 
complicated city. I used it all the time; it was a must every time I left 


the house. And you know, the city atlases started in London. 


VITEK There were also earlier ones in Paris. You once gave me 
a present, a small, very old map of Paris. Gorgeous. 


DANI Right. Because at one time I collected such maps. But there 
was a difference between Paris and London. London was the first 
whose maps continued from page to page; they were essentially 
seamless, continuous, and in the Paris maps, it worked differently; 
each neighbourhood was on a separate page. In Paris, by the way, 
they tried to switch to the English method, which didn’t work. To 
this day. So it’s also a matter of personal taste. I researched how city 
maps started in London, and it’s an interesting story. As far as Ican 
remember, in the nineteenth century, there was an elderly woman 
who had difficulties in orientation, and she made a drawing of the 
streets for herself. 


VITEK Yes? 


DANI In America, there were similar things, but they marked the 
streets with one line, and in England, there were two lines and the 
street name between them. In any case, that elderly woman walked 
all of London, which was relatively small, and made a drawing of the 
entire street map. She set up acompany called Geography, and 
London’s first atlases were by this company. After that, others began 
to issue maps. 


Then, in the mid-1980s I saw that an Israeli book had come out and 
was very happy. I opened it and saw that it was full of common- 
sense mistakes, just common sense. It really surprised me because 
knowing A-Z’s atlas was enough to prevent such mistakes. Every 
street atlas of London had the same logic; it wasn’t some patent or 
invention, and he did it differently. The arrows did not show the 
direction; there were no page numbers; it was unclear where you 
were going, left to right instead of right to left. You know, all kinds 
of strange things. The index was not complete either; it did not say 


where all the streets appeared but only where they appeared the 
first time, all kinds of strange, unreasonable things. 


Irang Shlomo Karniel, the publisher, and I said, listen, I was just 
using the atlas, and first of all, I want to congratulate you that there 
is finally a street atlas of Tel Aviv and the surrounding cities. Before 
that, there were very bad street atlases of Carta, where each city was 
separate, even though that is entirely artificial. But, I told him, 
Ihave a few comments. He didn’t like that. Do you know how long 
Ihave worked on it? he said. So, I told him, listen; there are rules 
already set by the existing maps, which are very convenient to use. 
He responded aggressively; did not receive the comments well. Then 
I told Muli, listen, this is not good. You can’t really use this atlas. It 
is inconvenient; he also made it in the wrong format. He made all 
possible mistakes; let’s do something like that, too. 


VITEK We'll compete. 


DANI I went to the Survey of Israel (SOI - the survey and mapping 
department at the Ministry of Housing) and bought all the city maps 
they had, as well as all the maps of Israel at a scale of one to fifty 
thousand and one to one hundred thousand. I bought the entire 
selection they offered. 


VITEK You just bought the copies. 


Above, a London street map drawn using the method used by “Mapa”, and 
below, a New York street map 


DANI Yes, paper maps. I didn’t think about copyrights then, and 
later on Ihad some litigation threats regarding rights. It was in 


a grey area because of the Freedom of Information Law, but that 
happened later, much later. We had just finished the historical atlas 
project, and the Macintosh people became available. There were 
three or four really good graphic artists, and I also had monetary 
reserves because we had good earnings from the atlas. By the way, 
all the graphic artists were friends of my children, and Yaron and 
Racheli themselves worked with me. It worked on the bring-a-friend 
method and, in fact, continued for many more years. Actually, you 
also worked like that. Anyway, I sat them down, and they started 
systematically preparing Israel’s maps and maps of the cities. We 
did it with a simple method: scan the existing maps and use them as 
a backdrop, and on that, we drew British-style graphics, which are 
a little different from other countries’ graphics. 


VITEK And that was the first time you thought of publishing and 
marketing, right? We won’t go to anyone; we’ll do it ourselves. 


DANI I honestly hadn’t thought about it then. In fact, this is what 
happened because of the tremendous success of the atlases. Muli 
had no opinion about the new direction because maps were not his 
world, but he didn’t object either. Besides, we had graphic artists 
available. We still needed them to complete the atlas, but in the 
meantime, when there was free time, why not start working on it? 


VITEK I remember being very enthusiastic; this whole idea seemed 
fantastic to me. 


DANI Carta Publishing monopolised all map issues in Israel at that 
time. Theoretically, SOI (Survey of Israel), the government body 
responsible for Israel’s maps, should have also issued maps for 
citizens, but it was a bureaucratic and heavy government body. It 
would issue maps and update them once every three or four years, 
while Israel is terribly famous for paving a new road every day. 


VITEK I remember that this thing, the maps, really grabbed you 
firmly, very fast. 


DANI Very much so. Looking back, this idea and what developed 
from it shaped the company’s entire future. Anyway, the crisis 
happened in the meantime, and I didn’t have enough money. We 
were already working on the maps, but the road atlas was not ready 
yet. The project with Hachette was over, the money had already 
been spent, and I had no new big projects. I did not know what to 
do. At that time, I had not yet initiated something I could take out 
on my own and sell to shops. The maps were the first thing I also 
thought about selling in the end. I even thought I might sell the 
maps to Carta; initially, I didn’t think about distribution at all. 
I said, we are a body that makes books, and distribution will be done 
by someone else. 


VITEK There is logic in that, yes. 


DANI In all your publishing, you didn’t distribute in shops; you 
weren’t interested in that part. 


VITEK Not at all. 
DANI You even made and sold textbooks to other publishers. 
VITEK I immediately sold everything. 


DANI So that was the example I had in my head. Then, just before 
the first maps came out, I arrived at the Frankfurt Book Fair. There 
were cartographic publishers there, and I consulted with them. 
I told them I was entering this field and wanted to do everything 
digitally; I showed them the files, maps in Freehand and computer 
programs. Iremember meeting someone there from the Dutch 
Wolters Publishing, who had a huge cartographic department, one 
of the largest in the world, and when I told him that I make the 
maps on the computer, he told me: I wouldn’t touch the computer. 
What will Ido with the millions of printing plates I have? And the 
films? What will Ido with them? Throw them away? I don’t touch 
the computer. When I told him it’s easy to update on the computer, 
he said it’s also easy for him to update. The surface doesn’t change, 


only the roads, so I make a new palette of the roads; you know, the 
theories of those stuck in the old world’s logic. 


Anyway, there, at the Frankfurt Fair someone told me that all the 
mapmakers have an organisation called the International Trade 
Maps Cooperation, and they meet at annual conferences. Each one 
shows what they have done and what they sell, and there are also 
interesting lectures on marketing, on production, on copyrights. 
Iwent to this conference in Washington. I took Hadara with me. 
First, we spent time in New York and then continued to Washington. 
Iwalked around the conference. There were not many people, 
maybe a hundred delegates, and suddenly I found myself in front of 
a Russian stall. This was already in “93 or ‘94, right after the Soviet 
Union ceased to exist. And there I saw all kinds of things, maps. 
I didn’t understand what exactly they were selling, and I saw that as 
one of the examples, they’d put up a section of a map of Israel in 
Russian. At a scale of one to fifty thousand, very accurate. I started 
talking to them. They later told me that they were sure that nothing 
would come of me, that I was just messing with their heads. 


VITEK Why? 


DANI I didn’t look serious to them, you know. I went without a suit, 
without atie; I didn’t look like aserious businessman. In short, 
I just want to tell you that I did several million dollars’ worth of 
business with them. Not only for me but also for the army. 


VITEK I remember, sure. You were their agent; you sold it to the 
Israeli army. 


DANI Yes, not necessarily maps of Israel, although the army also 
bought the digital map of Israel on that occasion. The story was that 
in 1991, the Soviet Union ceased to exist and was divided into 
states: Russia, Ukraine, Belarus, and so on. Now, the maps and the 
rights to them, which belonged to the Soviet Army, became the 
property of the states, and whoever was there took over. It turned 


out that the centre of Soviet cartography was in Estonia. There was 
ahuge base there, where several tens of thousands of people 
worked, and the Soviet Army’s world cartography was there. And 
not only did they have maps of the entire world, but everything was 
digital. Because they already made digital maps back in the 
seventies. They told me all this; they all became my friends later on. 


VITEK Yes, I know. 


DANI One of them was a former general in the Soviet missile army, 
and then he was the general director of Russia’s National 
Cartographic Society, all kinds of things. I had already heard about 
the Russian maps because, in the same meeting with Wolters, the 
Dutch publisher, he told me he’d had a meeting with some Russian 
who brought three trucks full of paper maps of the whole world, so 
I knew something was going on there. After six months or so, at 
aconference in Washington, I met this Russian, and he said, we 
signed an agreement with Estonia, with the cartographic centre, and 
we have rights for international sale. These are very accurate maps, 
based on the DTM - Digital Terrain Model. It is a grid of points on 
top of the ground, where each point shows not only the 
geographical location but also the altitude, and according to that, 
you can make amodel of the ground surface. What was most 
important to everyone, for example the Israeli army, was the DTM. 
Why? Because they built a model of the entire Middle East out of it, 
and our planes could do exercises on how to fly and what to watch 
out for. Suddenly, they had the terrain, the surface, of the entire 
Middle East. 


Another thing the Russians said was that not only were their maps 
much more accurate and better, but they also had satellite mapping 
technology. With the help of advanced technology, they reached 
incredible precision. Everything appeared on their Israeli maps: 
army camps, airports and so on. They showed me a map of Tel Aviv, 
painted in four colours: black, red, blue, and green. He said, you 
see? This is strategic phase A, this is strategic phase B, this is public 


institutions, and this is medical institutions. We will not bomb this, 
and we will bomb this first. That was the thinking when the maps 
were made, yes? And I looked and saw everything was there: 
HaKirya, the IDF’s General Staff base, every structure, everything 
was there. I ordered all the paper maps of Israel from them at very 
cheap prices, everything at a scale of one to fifty thousand they had. 
I had worked on computers but not on digital maps. All my maps 
were actually drawings, and Ihad no structured information, 
neither of altitude nor of geographic location. The person who made 
the first digital maps in Israel was Shlomo Karniel. Of course, the 
Survey of Israel also did it, the government did, and the army did, 
but among the cartographic publishers? Carta? Not at all, and at the 
cartographers’ organisation conferences, I learnt that commercial 
publishers all over the world hadn’t really started working like that 
yet, either. I didn’t know what GIS or GPS was yet either. But I began 
to learn. 


VITEK By the way, what happened with Shlomo Karniel? He was 
a very impressive person. 


DANI Yes, after all, I got the idea to enter the field of cartographic 
publishing thanks to him. We even considered offering him 
a partnership at the time, but it soon became clear that we could not 
work with him. He was too suspicious. He passed away, and his heirs 
carried on. They exist to this day, Vitek. I don’t know how they make 
a living or what they do. Ihave no idea because I stopped being 
interested, but there is still a small office. 


VITEK He was unbearable and very intriguing. 


DANI Yes, a unique character. His life story was amazing. He was 
a Holocaust survivor who, as a child of about ten, smuggled a group 
of children from Poland to the Czech Republic through the 
mountains. Anyway, I started talking to you about the digital 
direction, and you were enthusiastic. We started coming up with 
ideas about what could be done and how it could be done. In the 


meantime, I published the books. The first was the Israel Atlas, 
Israel’s roads. By the way, I want to show you something. This is the 
first model. 


familia 4 a 
Three pictures of the Israel Atlas demo that Dani prepared. Cover, key, double 
page 


VITEK (laughs) Is this the model? 


DANI The model I made by hand from the SOI maps. I cut, divided, 
and that’s how it remains to this day. By the way, this division that 
I did by myself, you know, in the first attempts, that’s the key. 


VITEK I remember. It’s fantastic, it’s great. 


DANI I changed the company’s name to “Mapa - Mapping and 
Publishing” in 1994, and we released the Israel Road Atlas for sale 
through the Ministry of Defence. At first, they bought two thousand; 
two days later, they called and ordered another five thousand; four 
days later, another ten thousand, and three weeks later, thirty 
thousand. There was a general stampede in Israel for the maps. 
When you came for a visit, one or two months after the maps went 
on the market, you entered a shop and asked for a map of Israel. The 
shop assistant gave you our book, and you asked if they had any 
other. He said there is something of Carta, but there is no 
comparison; this is above and beyond. Do you remember? 


VITEK I remember it very well. 
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The cover of the Atlas edition 24’-23’ 


DANI You returned and said to us, you’ve performed a miracle. 
A company that has existed for fifty years, and with one book, you 
eliminated them. A bookseller who didn’t know who I was, a person 
from the street, told me with absolute confidence to take the 


“Mapa” atlas; the other one was worth nothing. That’s when 
I realised what I had in my hand, that it had a future. 


VITEK And what was the story with the rights? 


DANI After we started to succeed, the CEO of the Survey of Israel 
(SOI) came to us. He’d received complaints from Carta, who claimed 
that we stole the information from SOI. It was a strange complaint, 
considering that the information that Carta used and did not pay for 
was from the exact same source. By the way, most of the 
information was indeed taken from there, but we had already 
started updating and correcting according to the Soviet maps, which 
were more accurate. So we went to a meeting, and I hired a lawyer, 
Sarah Presenti, who’d published anewspaper article about the 
Freedom of Information Act. Sarah told them, according to the law, 
you must give us all the information, and for free. We, the citizens, 
fund you, and the Freedom of Information Act states that what you 
do, you must give us. But it wasn’t that simple. It’s true that in 
America, it’s like that, everything belongs to the citizens; but in 
England, for example, it’s no longer like that. You have to pay if you 
want to buy something from the government. They have a price list. 
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A launch event for one of the atlases at the “Mapa” offices in King Albert 
Square, Tel Aviv 


VITEK Yes, there is a rather expensive price list. 


DANI You know because you were involved in acquiring the 
information for Telmap. In any case, the situation in Israel was not 
clear. Along negotiation began, and in the meantime, I worked 
quickly on the change, to change everything, even to move it a bit, 
according to the Russian maps. In the end, we _ reached 
acompromise. This is what Isaid: okay, you think you deserve 
something? Well, there is another cartographic company that has 
also taken information from you; offer us a settlement, and both of 
us will pay the same. I was referring, of course, to Carta, and Carta 
refused to pay anything, so the compromise did not take effect. 
I invited the SOI management one day, on the lawyer’s advice, and 
Itold them, listen, I took information from you, I can’t run away 
from that, but now I have another source. I showed them the Soviet 
maps. They sat, checked, and one of them said, “This was stolen 
from us”. So, I showed him a letter from some expert, which I had 
already ordered beforehand. That expert had compared the maps 


and confirmed that it was definitely from a different source. There 
were too many changes and too many differences. It was not stolen. 
Moreover, the Soviet maps were more up to date than the Israeli 
maps. Of course, the SOI and the army had updated maps, but the 
ones that were for sale to the general public were from ten, fifteen 
years ago, because no one had bothered to update them. Finally, it 
ended with the addition of a sentence in the following editions of 
the atlas - “The geographic information in this atlas is partly taken 
from the database of the Survey of Israel”. And we put in the SOI 
symbol. I told the lawyer, listen, it’s a gift; now I also have a seal of 
approval. 


VITEK Sure. 


DANI Vitek, the atlases made us rich. The massive success of the 
sales in the shops also did something else for me. I suddenly 
thought I can’t possibly not sell the books myself. This book is for 
everyone, it is not a book for literature lovers only. It’s even a book 
for people who don’t know Hebrew, for new immigrants. It’s a book 
for everyone, simply for everyone, abasic consumer product. 
I wanted to sell it on my own, for example, as gifts for workers’ 
committees. I started selling on my own, in outstanding sales, at 
cheaper prices than in shops. Then, the Ministry of 
Defence’s publishing house salesman started making all kinds of 
problems. 


VITEK Because they were the distributors. 


DANI They were the distributors. Ichose them because... 
Idon’t know why, for no particular reason. They were a big 
publishing house, excellent distributors. At first, they came and 
asked, why did you put in the Green Line? Delete the Green Line 
(a line that marks Israel’s pre-1967 border with then-Jordan). You 
probably remember the story. We couldn’t find the Green Line. On 
the SOI maps that I used as a basis, they had cut out the Green Line. 
And the Soviet maps didn’t have the Green Line for other reasons. 


The international borders for the Soviets were according to UN 
resolutions, you understand? In their international policy, they did 
not recognise the changes of the armistice agreements after the War 
of Independence. The new settlements did appear there, but the 
border was the old border. So, we restored the Green Line with the 
help of Israeli cartographers; it was not abig problem. After the 
Ministry of Defence requested that we delete it from the maps, we 
said, why would we? We will not delete the Green Line. Even the 
deputy chief of staff intervened and asked to remove it, and I said, 
show us the law; there is no such law. 


VITEK It was a political thing. 


DANI Yes. They let it go in the end and kept selling. But the sales 
manager there, an ultra-Orthodox man named Shemer, very 
charming and very fair, claimed that my sales were hurting the sales 
in the shops. I don’t think it hurt the shops, but it was just an 
argument; I had no proof. So, he said, allow us to sell to institutions 
as well. Isaid, no, these are my initiatives, my thoughts, my 
methods, sales methods I had learnt from Danny Newman, putting 
inserts inside books, and getting answers and feedback. In short, 
they decided they didn’t want to distribute the books at all. I said, 
no need, and started distributing on my own. Idid take on 
a distributor, but not as a distributor, only as a courier who would 
deliver books to the shops, and we managed the whole issue of 
distribution outside the bookshops by ourselves. I made many direct 
calls and also founded the “Mapa” friends club. So a very big change 
happened there, which actually built Mapa’s power in publishing. 
You know, in the same report we prepared when we sold the 
company, seventy-five percent of the revenues from the book 
publishing part did not depend on the shops but came from direct 
sales. Self-distribution was really a big and significant change. 


www.mapa.co.il 


Joint Visit to Poland - 1992 


DANI Let’s take a break from career and work topics and talk about 
our trip to Poland with Hanoch. In 1992, I was running “Tel Aviv 
Books”, and you were running “Current Opinion”. That year, our 
school in Warsaw organised an alumni meeting, and we got an 
invitation; I think Felek gave them our addresses, and we decided to 
go. That was the year that Hanoch was living with Puptche in 
Germany, so we arranged to meet in Paris and continue from there 
together. You arrived from London a day later, and I spent twenty- 
four hours, maybe a little more, with Hanoch in Paris alone. 


VITEK Did he tell you about what happened in Germany? Why it was 


like that? 


DANI No, he said that he sits and writes, sits and writes. He never 
told very intimate details of his life, and I didn’t ask either. He knew 
I was against the whole thing; I was very much against his trip, the 
divorce from Edna, and the fact that he’d left the children. We had 
quite a few conflicts about it. 


VITEK Yes. Iassume he felt alot of guilt, especially about the 
children. 


DANI A lot of guilt. But we didn’t talk about it; it wasn’t the issue. 
He was very excited about the trip to Poland. Anyway, that day, 
Lutek joined us. 


VITEK Oh, when you went to the bistro, let him eat there. 


DANI Yes, this is the story. Occasionally, we would go into cafes, 
and he would always ask for asimple omelette and a vegetable 
salad. He could not understand how there was no simple omelette 
and a vegetable salad anywhere. He didn’t consider a ‘fancy’ French 
omelette a “simple omelette”, and salad... In short, it was very 
difficult. In the end, we met with Lutek; after all, Lutek knew him 
a little from Israel, and the three of us went to Bofinger, you know 
it? Near the opera house. 


VITEK Yes, yes. 


DANI A very beautiful and luxurious bistro, which is famous for its 
massive seafood dishes. Some are cooked, and some are raw. And 
Lutek said, let’s order the best, which is the fresh seafood. Hanoch 
told me he had eaten seafood before, probably with you, when he 
was in London. 


VITEK Yes, we went to a restaurant near my office and ate boiled 
seafood, which was sort of spicy. It was quite fantastic. 


DANI Yes, Iate at that restaurant, it was really delicious. So, 


Hanoch said, sure, seafood. I was once afraid, but I tried it, ate it, 
and it was great. I’m happy to go. They brought us this big plate, 
and he saw us take the oyster, the clam, and did the same, just like 
us. Then he swallowed the oyster. 


VITEK Swallowed, really swallowed? 
DANI Tried to swallow. 
VITEK Didn’t he see that it looked different? That it wasn’t cooked? 


DANI After that, he said it seemed abit strange to him, but he 
didn’t remember exactly. He remembered that he’d eaten seafood, 
and it was okay. 


VITEK And it was tasty. 


DANI And mid-bite, he didn’t even swallow; mid-bite, he threw it 
away, got up, and ran to the bathroom and threw up. 


VITEK Actually, threw up. 
DANI Came back completely green. 
VITEK Poor thing. 


DANI After that, he said that the smell of the sea disgusted him the 
most; it was terribly fresh. 


VITEK Sure. 


DANI And Lutek, I don’t know how, but he somehow got them to 
prepare a simple omelette with a side salad (laughing). He told them 
this was all he could eat. He went, asked, persuaded, and explained 
how to prepare; in the end, they brought him cut vegetables and 
a simple omelette. 


VITEK Fantastic. 


DANI Of course, you remember it from our second joint trip to Paris 


with Lillian. In all the restaurants, he would order dry bread and 
cheese. Because sausage was pork and he didn’teat pork and 
seafood - no, and the good French food didn’t suit him. He liked 
breakfast; he ate a lot... 


VITEK Of croissants. 


DANI Croissants with butter were good, butter, jam, and coffee, but 
he suffered terribly in all the fancy restaurants we were at. Anyway, 
you arrived in Paris and joined us in the same hotel, on the main 
street. It was very expensive for us, but overall, it was a simple 
hotel. Tiny rooms. You joined and organised adinner with 
Agnieszka Holland. 


VITEK Ah, in this strange, dirty place, with the meat and the fire. 


DANI Yes. Ewa Preisner joined us, and the five of us went. And now 
you can tell, do you remember this evening? 


VITEK Yes, yes. Agnieszka took me there for the first time; it was her 
favourite restaurant. What was famous about it was that it was 
filthy. Agnieszka once saw arat inside the restaurant. And the 
people were so strange, dirty, neglected. But... They would make 
a fantastic barbecue (“meat on fire”). 


DANI Literally on fire. 


VITEK Yes, right on fire. They had a big fire in the open oven and put 
the meat there. 


DANI A whole lamb revolving, and they would cut from it. 


VITEK They also made steaks, everything on the same fire. And with 
that, they served potatoes, something like that. That was the main 
thing, but it was delicious. And we ate there — that’s all I remember 
about this restaurant. Idon’t really remember the meal itself; 
it’s terrible, Dani. 


DANI I remember the meal. There were two things; Hanoch went to 


the toilet. 
VITEK Yes, the toilet there was something terrible. 


DANI Terrible. It’s a sort of hole. He turned on the light and saw 
a lot of cockroaches. He was terribly disgusted. He returned to the 
table and said, Isaw alot of cockroaches, so Agnieszka said, we 
don’t turn on the light here; why are you turning on the light? And 
as for the food, of the meat, he asked for the most well-done pieces 
because they served the lamb very red inside, raw. So, for him 
especially, they served the burnt part. And it was delicious. 


VITEK That was also delicious. 


DANI All in all, it was a very delightful evening. What I remember is 
that Ewa Preisner courted Hanoch. 


VITEK Really? 


DANI Yes, and we talked about it later. It was pretty obvious. Both 
there, inside the restaurant, and after that, when we went for 
awalk, and at the end, when we parted, she kissed him on the 
mouth. I don’t know if she kissed with her tongue, but a kiss like 
that, you know. As usual, he laughed when I said, she ate you up 
with her eyes; she wanted you. He wasn’t sure. 


VITEK But did he enjoy the kiss or not? 


DANI I think he liked her; she was a very beautiful and lovely. By 
the way, she was also very nice to me and certainly to you too. 


VITEK I know her, yes, yes, she’s a friend, but we never had any hint 
of... 


DANI A year after that, Vitek, maybe we’ll talk a little about that 
too, I went with Hadara to Zakopane for my birthday, and you and 
Zbyszek Preisner came and kidnapped me. 


VITEK Oh, that’s right. Preisner took me, and we drove to you. 


DANI You, by car, kidnapped me, and we arrived at a kind of palace 
near Krakow. 


VITEK Yes, yes. It was really beautiful. 


DANI It was one of the most beautiful things. Anyway, after Paris, 
the three of us went to Poland. We had the reunion at school, and 
Hanoch came with us. He sat on the side and told us to feel free. 
Although they didn’t speak much English there, he went with us. 
After that, we went to Marcin Kula, and he also came. 


VITEK And then there was the party. 


DANI Yes, the famous party we organised. Come on, you tell about 
it. 


A Dani (left) and Marcin Kula, Poland ‘92 


VITEK No, you will tell. I remember it, but you remember so much 
better. 


DANI But when you remember a scene, then stop and tell. Felek 
gave us a flat for our entire stay in Warsaw. 


VITEK Near the heroes of the ghetto statue. 


DANI There were two rooms. You were in one room, and I slept with 
Hanoch in the other room. It was the first time I had slept in a room 
with him. 


VITEK Yes? Really... 


DANI There had been no occasion before; we didn’t go on trips, you 
know. And I noticed that he would mumble something under his 
breath when he got up in the morning. 


VITEK A prayer. 


DANI Mmmm... I asked him, what are you saying? I’m saying, “Oh, 
what a woman, what a difficult woman I’ve got.” It turned out that 
he would say this sentence no matter which woman he was with. 
That’s how he would start the morning. 


VITEK Yes? His morning prayer. 


DANI Yes, oh, what a difficult woman I’ve got... and I have to tell 
you that I kind of took it from him without being aware of it, but 
I’ve noticed that lately, for the last twenty years, I, too, when I get 
up in the morning, I mutter, oh, what a woman, what a woman... 


VITEK [also have sayings with Dalia of this type, but not harsh, 
always the opposite. 


DANI But you took it from him? 
VITEK No, no, I often use German. 
DANI Oh, right, you told me. It’s also a bit Yiddish. 


VITEK A good woman, a smart woman, a beautiful woman, all kinds 
of things like that. I bought her cheap; I got her for pennies. 


DANI (laughing) With Hanoch, it was usually just complaints, just 
complaints. 


VITEK Yes, and with Dalia, it’s the opposite. 


DANI As you remember, he once said that if he gets Parkinson’s, he 
doesn’t want to say yes with his head, but only like this, no, no, 
everything no. 


VITEK It really made me laugh; it’s a good joke. 
DANI Anyway, we decided to have a party in this flat. 


VITEK I really remember this flat; it was very pleasant. How did it 
belong to Felek? It’s not clear. 


DANI He bought it or rented it. It was a time when he was relatively 
rich. He was one of the first to have a private business back in 
communist times, so when free Poland started, he was in a really 
good situation. You know, ultimately, we see his sad end, so 
there’s nothing to be envious of. Anyway, he was very generous and 
tried to help in whatever way possible. 


VITEK Very much, very much. 


DANI Yeah, he was super-duper. He gave us his driver with the car 
to drive us throughout the trip. 


VITEK I remember the trip well; I really remember that. 


DANI But I want to talk a little about the party we organised. It was 
the first time we were both in Warsaw at the same time. We called 
all the friends from Walterowcy, from all kinds of places, Antek of 
course, and invited them to a party at our place one evening. 


VITEK With all the girls. 


DANI The girls from the old days, of course. Thirty or forty people 
arrived. We bought alcohol, some bread, sandwiches, sausage, 
I don’t remember anymore. 


VITEK Was Hanoch with us? 


DANI Hanoch came with us to help carry because we knew we 
needed alot of bottles, but he didn’t come in. He did not speak 


Polish, nor did he understand what we were talking about. Anyway, 
there was a vodka section with aselection of a hundred different 
types. And you asked the seller, what do you recommend buying? 
Which vodka do you recommend I buy? So, she said, sir, only kosher 
for you. 


VITEK (laughing) Right, I remember. 


DANI And you looked at her sort of sideways, took a step back, and 
said, what? Why kosher? What do you mean, only kosher? What 
does kosher mean to you? And I tried to tell you, but even before 
I could... because I knew that kosher vodka is considered the best 
vodka in Poland. It’s the only vodka that someone checks for purity, 
you know, it has a sort of seal of approval. 


VITEK Yes, officially. I remember that, yes. 


DANI But before I could even tell you, she explained that it is the 
cleanest and most tested vodka out there. So, you calmed down 
a bit. When we left the store, I told Hanoch, of course, and we all 
burst out laughing because you were convinced... 


VITEK I was sure she was anti-Semitic. 


Hanoch 


DANI Of course, of course. 


VITEK That she saw it was a Jew, of course, I was absolutely certain. 
One of the things I remember from this trip is that Hanoch would 
burst out laughing all the time. All kinds of things were always 
terribly funny to him, everything. 


DANI It was actually funny. The funniest thing, which he talked 
about for many years with all kinds of people, was the party. 


VITEK Yes. 


DANI He told it like this: we were inside waiting for the guests — 
a ring at the door. One of us would approach, the door would open, 
and there was aman or a woman or a couple standing there, white 
hair of course, all of them were old already, even though Vitek, it 
was in ‘92, we were only fifty years old, it’s unbelievable. But you 
know, each one looked suspiciously at the other, Hanoch would play 
it out, we looked at each other, made aturn, tried to be sure, and 
then “Zenek!” “Vitek!” “Marcin!” shouting, falling in each 
other’s arms, hugging, kissing. He would really act out the 
meetings; he said that we really walked in asort of circle, like 
animals that rub each other, to be sure who was opposite us. Indeed, 
those were our first visits to Poland. 


VITEK We didn’t know who was who. 


DANI We hadn’t met these people all those years. Teresa was there, 
one of the girls who’d been with you, and my Jadzia, of course, who 
Hanoch called Jaja. 


VITEK Teresa really tried to rape me; if she could, she would have 
taken me on the spot, really. 


DANI And Saszka and Antek sang songs. 
VITEK Yes. (sings a verse) 


DANI I found it on YouTube; I’ll send it to you. It’s very hard to find 


because it’s not a simple song, but I found it. 


VITEK I’mremembering it, Iremember it. Is it called “Tango 
Journalisto”? 


DANI Yes, I think it’s an ironic name. Anyway, everything that 
happened at the party made him laugh terribly. He was not bored 
for a moment. He looked at us and what was happening around us, 
and it was indeed very funny. After that, we went on a trip, which 
had been planned in advance. Hanoch wanted to go and see his 
parents’ hometowns, Opoczno and Konskie. They are not far from 
each other. Felek gave us acar and adriver, and off we went. He 
especially wanted to find his mother’s family home. 


VITEK Yes, he had an address. 


DANI And that’s where the famous mistake happened. We found the 
house; it just turned out that the numbers had been changed, and 
we were mistakenly standing next to number ten, which was 
number eight. In the photo of him in front of the house, you can 
also see the mother’s house. 


VITEK He was next to it. 


DANI And we also visited the cemetery where we found nothing, 
only cultivated fields. 


Hanoch by the house next to his mother’s family house 


VITEK Here, I can tell more because I remember it. I remember it 
well. We got there on a Sunday and went to the house, which was in 
the town’s main square. There was also a big church there, and on 
that day, there was amass, aSunday mass. There were two very 
powerful and strange things. One, the church was completely 
packed, and there were alot of people standing outside, a large 
crowd, and there was a loudspeaker broadcasting the mass and the 
priest’s sermon. You could truly see the power of religion. The 
pastor spoke political things, against the government, for the 
government, I don’t remember anymore, but political things. The 
second thing that was very powerful was that there were a lot of 
drunks. Not right in front of the church but next to it, on the edge of 
the square. Lots and lots of totally drunk people. Young and old and 
sick and weird, that can’t move, just horrible, you know, absolutely 
crazy alcoholism. I’ve never seen anything like it; it was very scary. 


In any case, we arrived at Hanoch’s mother’s house. We were 
standing in front of it, and after a while, the driver said, we have to 
go, we have to leave, there is something wrong here, we have to go 
immediately. Well, we went. We wanted to find the cemetery and 


started walking. We asked, what’s wrong? And he said he’d heard 
from people that they thought we had come to take the house back, 
and he was afraid they would attack us. He said that it really scared 
them, everyone there, that Jews would come and take their homes. 
People have already lived in these houses for decades. So, he said 
it’s dangerous, not good to stand there and better that we go. We 
started asking people where the cemetery was, and no one knew. 
Someone told us where the synagogue was. It had become a cinema, 
and it too had already closed; it was completely empty, closed. We 
walked down a long street. 


DANI Just a minute, Vitek. Talk, and while talking to you, I will 
show the photographs relevant to what you are talking about. 


VITEK Yes. And me with my weird raincoat. What is that? Anyway, 
we walked down this street, which was very long with trees, and 
I noticed that every time we crossed a road, and you could see the 
parallel road, I saw a group of five or six young lads, brats, you 
know, and they were walking along with us. Every time we passed, 
they also passed and looked at us. Passed and looked. I told the 
driver, and maybe you too, I’m afraid they want to attack us, they 
look scary to me. Perhaps it’s related to the house we looked at 
earlier. Whatever it is, it’s not good. And you said, no, it’s nothing, 
you’re just scared. They’re just walking. And the driver said, nothing 
will happen; there is no need to worry. After that, we came to 
a street intersection, and an old man was standing there. I asked 
him if he knew where the cemetery was, and he took a machine out 
of his pocket and put it to his throat to talk. 


DANI Yes, it was a completely surreal scene. 


VITEK It’s for people with throat cancer. A lot of people get this type 
of cancer because of the alcohol; in Poland, it’s quite common. It is 
a device that makes a mechanical sound, and then the tongue and 
mouth can make words out of it. I asked him if he knew where the 
Jewish cemetery was, and he said, I’m very sorry, I apologise, the 


cemetery no longer exists. It was very, very emotional; he really 
apologised, he was really ashamed. 


Hanoch, Vitek and the driver on the street in Opoczno 


DANI Yes, right. And that he spoke through that machine, it was an 
incredible scene. The voice was mechanical, and he was really sorry; 
you could see it on his face. 


VITEK He was really sorry, yes. 
DANI He got emotional. 


VITEK We asked him where it was. And he said, there, in that 
direction, and when we left him, he said, I beg your pardon, I really 
beg your pardon. It was quite moving, an old Polish man. 


DANI Yes. I don’t remember the exact conversation, but I remember 
the situation. 


VITEK I can literally see it right in front of my eyes. Then we drove 
the car in the direction he said, and we reached the end of the road. 
There was afield, and ahouse, and awoman with a child in her 
arms was standing there taking clothes off a clothesline. We entered 
the yard, and I asked her, I understand that there is a cemetery not 
far away, a Jewish cemetery? She said, this is it; we are standing on 
it; this is the Jewish cemetery. Everything you see around us was the 
cemetery, and it has been gone for many years. I asked, what 
happened? And she said people thought there was gold in the 
graves and came and took everything out, broke everything. 
Nothing is left, and on this land now we... and we heard this story 
with Hanoch there. But please, she said, come in, walk around. We 
turned around and looked, and indeed we saw quite a lot of pieces of 
marble on the ground, tombstones, and Hanoch started collecting 
the pieces of marble. 


DANI You’re telling it very accurately; I remember all this, but you 
didn’t mention that there was still some development with the 
young lads who followed us. 


VITEK Well. 


DANI First of all, it’s true that I said not to worry, and the driver 
also kept saying not to worry, but they really followed us for some 
time. And after that, they were already right next to us, not on the 
parallel street, and then the driver turned around, did this with his 
leg and said, Won stqd! And they ran away. 


VITEK Yes, I don’t remember. 


DANI He just said it confidently, you know, with his foot on the 
ground and the hand gesture; Won stqd! Get out of here, run away, 
go away, and they ran away. 


VITEK I didn’t remember that. 


DANI But Iremember you saying that for many years, you felt 
a kind of fear and apprehension in Poland. I also felt this with you in 
all types of cases and situations. But you got over it, Vitek. You got 
over it completely. 


VITEK Now it’s completely gone. 


DANI When we were in Warsaw recently, I dragged you to places, 
Praga and drunks and so on. You are not afraid of anything 
anymore. 


VITEK Not afraid of anything. But it used to be very powerful for me. 
DANI As if you remembered... 


VITEK Yes, Iremembered and Iwas afraid. Another thing 
I remember from that trip which moved me happened when we left 
the flat and passed by the statue of the Warsaw Ghetto. It was a few 
days after the fiftieth anniversary of the ghetto uprising. We were 
there literally afew days after that, and there were mountains of 
flowers, small and big wreaths, and we came to look. There were no 
people there at all. And I saw a small bouquet of flowers there that 
moved me very much. The note read, to our Jewish brothers, from 


Polish Gypsies. 
DANI Polish gypsies, right. I remember that, too. 


VITEK To our Jewish brothers, Polish Gypsies (sentence in Polish). 
I was moved; I thought I was going to cry. More than anything else, 
I became emotional at the thought that there was no way in the 
world that we would ever find, anywhere, that the opposite would be 
written. 


DANI Unfortunately. 


VITEK And it really, really moved me somehow. It was such 
a beautiful thing. And the whole visit was pleasant, and we ate 
salted fish and all kinds of things... Hanoch had avery good time 
there; he liked Poland very much. 


DANI Yes, he loved it and had a great time. And alot of funny 
things happened to him. I remember we were in some underground 
restaurant, and there was a custom there of older women sitting in 
the restrooms, taking money and keeping clean. 


VITEK Yes, yes (laughing). 


DANI Hanoch went and didn’t know what that was and ran out of 
there, followed by an older woman. He didn’t know what to do, ran 
to us, help me, help me. And there was one day, you flew out a day 
ahead of us, and we stayed on, so I took him to tourist attractions in 
Warsaw. I remember that during the trip, he said, listen, this place 
will become the big hit of European tourism. It is so beautiful, and 
you told me that Warsaw is not beautiful. What you have here is 
incredible: the parks, the places, the people. And, of course, there 
was the famous story that happened to us during lunch at the 
Europejski restaurant with Hanoch and Antek. We went to eat 
Golonka there, and that’s where the “golunka” came into his 
writing. Of course, he didn’t eat it because it is pork, but he found 
all kinds of Kluski, and it wasn’t a problem. Generally speaking, he 


ate a lot in Poland without any problems. Anyway, Antek ate a large 
portion of Golonka with a lot of white horseradish, and he would cut 
a piece of it each time, put it in his mouth with the horseradish, and 
lift his head up because he had tears from the horseradish; you 
know. Not to let them fall to the plate. And Hanoch said to me, 
listen, you told me he’s become religious and suddenly prays for 
everything. We, Jews too, pray before eating and bless the food, but 
not after every bite! (laughing). He really thought, you know, you 
know this thing, this movement. 


VITEK Antek didn’t speak English, so they couldn’t talk, right? 


DANI They couldn’t talk, no. But we went to their house for 
breakfast, and Hanoch said he was so impressed by how Joasia ate 
breakfast. You know, she has a big mouth, big hands, she takes huge 
bites and eats ahuge breakfast. Of course, she prepared 
mushrooms, you know, breakfast at the Krauzes, it was always huge, 
full of sausages and cheeses. He said: I watched as she ground the 
food with her big mouth, but on the contrary, there was some kind 
of... 


VITEK Yes, sure. 
DANI Something sexual even. 


VITEK Funny, disgusting, and also beautiful. During his entire visit 
to Poland, he probably really found a lot of himself, of his parents, 
from within. 


DANI The language he heard at home, all these words, all these 
things. He was very pleased with this trip. I think he returned to 
Israel with me. 


VITEK Oh, he didn’t return to Germany. 


DANI He didn’t return to Germany then; he returned to Israel with 
me. And Edna planned it so that she would work on our flight; she 
was a flight attendant with El Al. 


VITEK Ah, and she took the flight specially and must have given him 
a free ticket or something. 


DANI Of course, all kinds of things, took care of us, pampered us. 
Even though he was returning from the mistress, from Puptche. 


VITEK Edna had no jealousy at all, you know, she has this thing. 
I also have it. 


DANI No, she wasn’t jealous at all. After all, she suggested... she 
wanted the three of them to be together. 


VITEK Yes, she was ready for anything. It hurt her; the fact that 
he’d left was very difficult, but she didn’t hate anyone. 


Vitek - Business Style and Luck 


DANI I would like to hear alittle more about the nature of the 
things you did. After all, you would come up with some innovative 
solutions in the fields you dealt with, and you would do something 
that others didn’t do or didn’t know or didn’t dare, and when it just 
started to succeed, you sold it for large sums, and it allowed you to 
open something new once again. And maybe, not maybe, for sure, 
that was the secret of success. So, the first thing, I think, was that 
you started publishing scientific books in segments, in parts, which 
is akind of packaging. You did not distribute in shops but sold 
chapters of the books to pharmaceutical companies. 


VITEK Yes, it was self-financing; it funded itself, and I didn’t need 
money to start. It’snot exactly packaging because not every 
packaging pays for itself from the start, Dani. You make agreements, 
but until you finish, no one gives you a penny. Here, I had an idea, 
or so it turned out, that I was paid for each chapter, even before the 
book came out. It took me two years to do it, and for each chapter, 
I was paid a third in advance, and this third paid for the work. When 


it was finished, they paid me the second third, which was already 
profit; after that, when I gave them the printed chapter, they paid 
me the final third, which was also profit. So, from the first chapter, 
I had enough money to work and always made a profit. 


DANI In some respects, it is somewhat similar to the packaging 
Idid at the beginning because I was also paid in advance. For 
example, they ordered the Historical Atlas of The Jewish People and 
paid a part in advance based on the sample. 


VITEK You didn’t need any investment to do it. 
DANI Nothing. It supported me for three years. 


VITEK So the first book Idid was similar in away. After that, 
I started doing other things that were no longer paid for in advance 
because I could no longer do it by chapters, and I didn’t sell all of 
them to the pharmaceutical companies; some of them were 
unsuitable. 


DANI So you sold to publishers. 
VITEK And no publisher would buy without seeing a finished book. 


DANI The Frankfurt Book Fair was an important event for you. 
That’s where most of the deals were closed. 


VITEK Yes. But something else developed from that, and then I sold 
the company unexpectedly. I didn’t know it would be sold, suddenly 
they came and bought it. And then this whole idea of buying 
acompany from me really appealed to me. What I have, Dani, and 
this is perhaps the main thing, are ideas. I always have a desire to do 
something new. Even when I’min the middle of something, 
Iconstantly have ideas, and I’malso continually changing the 
things I’m doing. It’s both good and bad, you know. Sometimes, 
I make life harder for myself. When we started doing the “Current 
Opinion” journals, Tim Hailstone and others said that this was the 
hardest way to do a journal, the most idiotic, the most expensive. 


And really, it was, but it was also the best way, and in the end, this 
strength won. I have ideas all the time, I have a strong desire to do 
them, and I don’t have enough imagination to be afraid, so I just go, 
you know, forge ahead. With the journals, I invented a system, and 
then we worked and improved it until we arrived at something really 
good. We constantly encountered problems and solved them. The 
motive is always the same motive, not to get bored, not to do the 
same thing. It’s bad, it’s terrible. I’mreally wrong about these 
things; people go crazy about it. Even if it’s not necessary, I want to 
change. It’s like when I built the house, I wanted to change all the 
time; the pleasure was to change. 


DANI But reality proved that in the end, it paid off. 

VITEK I think it was luck, Dani. Luck. 

DANI Forty years of work, all the time luck? 

VITEK Yes. Not always luck, because many times it didn’t work out. 
DANI But by and large, overall. 


VITEK All in all, it was successful, yes. And why did it work, Dani? 
It’s a bit like in the world of motion pictures. Producers know that 
out of twenty films they make, each costing millions, nineteen will 
lose, and one will make a profit. But the one that makes a profit 
makes so much that it pays for everything. Those sales were a lot of 
money, relatively speaking. Although we are not billionaires, we 
don’t really do such things. Still, many times, I think that if we had 
done the navigation, the phone navigation, more wisely, we would 
all now be billionaires rather than millionaires. There were other 
things like that, errors, and this was one of Telmap’s errors. But 
it’s not entirely clear if it was a mistake or not; I’m not at all sure 
what would have happened if we had acted differently. Maybe what 
happened was the best that could have happened; after all, it ended 
up not being terrible, not bad, because we managed to sell. 


DANI You got back what you invested. It was a gift from heaven 
because you had already prepared yourself for the fact that you 
would have nothing left. 


VITEK There have been many gifts from heaven, Dani. Even now, in 
the last sale, I received a gift from heaven, and I got roughly what 
I put in — a little more, but not much more. 


DANI Even the sale of the house in Kent was a godsend, although 
there, you got less than you invested. 


VITEK Half of what I invested. 


DANI But you managed to sell during a difficult time and while 
incurring large expenses every month. 


VITEK I would say that these are the elements, Dani - first of all, do! 
Ikeep doing; ’mnot afraid; Ipush and push. But another very 
important element is gifts from heaven. Good luck, Dani. Actual 
luck. Yes, I was very fortunate indeed. 


DANI So wait, let’s get back to the books. The books weren’t some 
huge innovation, were they? 


VITEK It was a novelty, Dani. The innovations in the books were the 
graphics and the investment that went into them — the quality of 
the graphics and the quality of the editing. We published an 
immunology textbook, one of the most extensive topics in biology 
and medicine, which, within a year, became the biggest immunology 
bestseller of all time. 


DANI Does it still exist today? Is it still that important? 


VITEK It still exists today, but it is not the most important because 
we ourselves, three years later, published a new immunology book 
that was even more successful. At that time, Ialso met many 
scientist friends. I got along with them, I liked them very much, and 
I knew many of the greats, you know, by word of mouth. We gained 


areputation for doing serious and good work quite quickly. I’ve 
personally known hundreds of Nobel Prize winners, yes? And they 
knew me, not only I knew them. If you were to ask, do you know 
Vitek? they would say, sure, Vitek is fantastic. These connections 
helped me a lot down the road. 


DANI After the books came the journals, whose innovations were 
the working method and electronic databases. 


VITEK Yes. At “Current Opinion”, we had a lot of database interest 
because we would collect the articles that were published on each 
topic and arrange them in series. And Andrew Trotman, who worked 
with us and was a genius on the subject, started to find other ways 
to have the same database. Instead of working on one big computer, 
we started working on many small computers. He invented many 
interesting things. We also had regular journals that were very 
successful, and there it was important to have very good people to 
support us, but the “Current Opinion” journals were the engine of 
all our activity. It was very difficult and cost a lot of money; there 
were only expenses and losses for a long time. 


DANI You used the money you got from selling Gawer Medical 
Publishing, the book publishing. 


VITEK Yes, we invested the money from the sale in developing the 
new thing. From that point, the system was created to take the 
money from the sale and invest it in something new. 


DANI Okay, and after you also sold “Current Opinion” and stayed 
with BioMedNet, did you have any more journals left? 


VITEK Yes. Isold the medical “Current Opinion” but stayed with 
Biology. I became more and more interested in biology and less in 
medicine. 


© Current Opinion in 


Cell Biology 


DANI Were you allowed to use the same name? 


VITEK Yes. They had no problem. I later sold them along with 
BioMedNet. 


DANI That’s the joke I heard from someone; how do you sell the 
company and still stay with the same company? Anyway, 
that’s when BioMedNet started, and there was another innovation: 


the community of scientists. 


VITEK With the development of the Internet, we started working on 
building a scientific community on the Web. Then suddenly, the 
World Wide Web appeared, and we saw it immediately — a new thing 
related to us. I remember the meeting where I told Andrew we were 
dropping everything and moving to the World Wide Web. It was 
anew world; no one knew exactly what would happen, and there 
were no methods. Everything was new, open to everyone, and it 
grew very quickly. 


DANI Who invented it, Vitek? The World Wide Web 
isn’t anyone’s patent, is it? 


VITEK Yes, yes, one person invented it. An English physicist who 
worked in research, he is still considered the father of the World 
Wide Web today. 


DANI It says here that Sir Timothy John Berners-Lee, an English 
engineer, invented it. 


VITEK Yes, that’s him. 


DANI He invented it in “89. And in the ‘90s, he wrote the first 
browser. 


VITEK And we worked on the first browser he wrote. 
DANI And it’s all a patent? Does he profit from it? 


VITEK No, he gave it to the world as a gift. He decided from the start 
that he would gain nothing from it. He worked on it as part of 
research at a particular institute, but from the beginning, he wanted 
it to belong to everyone and for free. He is very involved to this day, 
he is such a fatherly type, very involved in all issues, both technical 
and political. Anyway, we started working with it and developed 
BioMedNet, the first large community on the web. 


DANI By the way, it was for free? 


VITEK Everything for free. 
DANI So, what business idea did you have in mind? 
VITEK I had no business idea. 


DANI But you realised that the very fact that you were building your 
own community... 


VITEK No, I didn’t understand anything. I did not know. I realised 
that we were doing something fantastic, important, and significant, 
and it was growing really fast. 


DANI It’s not something that you knew would sell in advance, and 
you went for it; again, it was luck that came to you. 


VITEK Yes, luck. 


Vitek - Selling BioMedNet 


VITEK In 1997, we suddenly received a request from Elsevier, the 
largest publisher in the world. Out of the blue, they asked to buy 
BioMedNet. We said it was not making any money yet, only losing. 


DANI You didn’t want to sell, did you? 


VITEK It was very complicated. Very strange what happened there. 
Elsevier wanted to buy BioMedNet because we had a community of 
biologists and doctors; after all, BioMedNet is Biology Medicine Net, 
and they also wanted to buy all the biology journals of “Current 
Opinion”. I really didn’t want to sell; I wanted it to continue being 
free, and Ithought Elsevier was aproblematic company. The 
scientists hated Elsevier because they took alot of money for 
everything. They were notorious for being greedy and are still so to 
this day. Then I had an idea, and the one who helped me with it was 
Richard. Richard Charkin joined me at one point. He came to me 


and asked to work with me, and I told him that the most I could pay 
him was a certain amount, and then he said, I was just offered four 
times as much by Penguin Publishing, but I’d rather work with you. 
I don’t care how much you pay. 


DANI What attracted him? BioMedNet? You? Your character? 


VITEK Me. He didn’t know BioMedNet yet. At the time, I became 
akind of phenomenon in the world of medicine and science. Again 
and again, Imade and sold and innovated and changed, and 
BioMedNet was also a change; people knew that it was changing 
something, that it was an innovation. He wanted to be with the... 


DANI Future. 


Richard Charkin 


VITEK The paratroopers, the pioneers. You know, go ahead. And he 
was ready; he was not afraid. He told me once: I never argued about 
the salary, and I never asked for a raise. I do not care. 


DANI In the end, he obviously benefited from the sale because of 
his percentage, right? 


VITEK Fortunately, he, too, was lucky. Although we had problems at 
one point, he stayed, and he earned good money. 


DANI What problems? 


VITEK After about a year and a half of work, it was clear to me that 
there was aproblem. He was very good at working in large 
companies, where he was free and could add something to them, 
a free and brave head. But when he had to “get his hands dirty” and 
do it himself, there were problems; he wasn’t good at that. But 
when I told him, listen, it’s not working, he said, don’t tell me. You 
can drop me today, but I don’t want to hear what the problems are. 
I can’t handle that conversation. I’ll just go if you want me to. Use 
me however you wish or drop me, but don’t tell me something is 
wrong. So I said okay, and I started working with him differently, 
and we worked well. It wasn’t bad, and ultimately he was fantastic 
because he had the connections at the time of the sale and helped 
a lot with that. We remained good friends. 


DANI I remember the arguments you had at that fair in Frankfurt 
where you decided to sell. He told you, Vitek, you must sell. It’s not 
at all aquestion of whether you want to or not; you must. You 
probably didn’t have enough money to continue to operate it or 
something. You were very nervous, and in the end, you agreed to 
this deal. 


VITEK It was not simple. The deal went very strangely. What 
happened was that I had the idea that I would go to Elsevier and 
offer them to form a joint company, that instead of them buying us, 
we would enter into a partnership. 


DANI Wait, are you saying that it was your initiative? 


VITEK No, Elsevier contacted us, and at first we said no. We were 
not interested in selling, but then I started thinking. I saw that the 
scientists hated Elsevier and that they would have problems; that 
was my analysis, and then I had an idea and asked Richard to help 


me present it. We would start acompany together, enter into 
a partnership. I would put everything Ihad into this company, 
BioMedNet and the journals “Current Opinion” and “Current 
Biology”, and they would put into the same place their trend 
journals, the review journals, which were very popular and 
professional. I believed that the world of review journals, the 
journals for reviews and critique, would become more and more 
important. So, I said, if you put your review journals and we put 
“Current Opinion”, we will rule this world. At that time, another 
thing happened. After all, I had already started the open access idea, 
and I started trying to convince publishers to switch to this method. 


DANI So you had already started open access? 


VITEK Yes, it happened at the same time. Among the other 
publishers I tried to convince, I also turned to Benjamin Lowell, the 
owner of the scientific journal “Cell”, a very important journal in 
biology. Iknew Ben, he was akind of genius and made 
aphenomenal journal. The only and last time anyone made 
a journal that equalled the journal “Nature” in its importance, with 
afocus on biology. Anyway, I visited him in Cambridge and told 
him, listen, you have the most important journal, which everyone 
wants to read; I suggest you make it open access. You will publish 
the articles on the Internet for free and explain that they are the 
pinnacle of all biology research. You won’t lose subscribers because 
only the articles will be free, but the reviews and critiques will 
remain payable. He said, listen, Idon’t think so, it’s dangerous. 
A few months later, he contacted me and said, I thought about what 
you said, about the whole idea, and I’m afraid of it. I think it will 
happen, and I think it will be a disaster for me; it will destroy me. 
I’ve decided to sell the journal, and I’m asking for one hundred 
million for it, but the truth is that I’d like you to buy it the most. To 
you, I’m ready to sell for sixty million. I’d rather it will be yours even 
if it is for less money. You know, it was a surprise to me that he 
valued me so much, but that’s how it was. Now, the thought that 


I would have such an important journal seemed so fantastic to me. 
Iimmediately told him, listen, Idon’thave sixty million, 
I don’t have any money of that kind, but I will try to find some way, 
and then I went to the banks. I went to a certain bank and asked for 
aloan. I’ve never done anything like that; I’ve never borrowed 
money. And the bank said, yes, we’ll give you the money. They wrote 
me an offer, and the terms were so terrible, you know, that I said 
it’s crazy; I’d rather not buy than enter into such obligations to the 
bank. 


At exactly the same time, Elsevier contacted us, and then the idea 
came to me, and this is the idea we went with to Elsevier. I said, 
listen, the world is changing; in the future, what will be important 
will be the journals that do critiques, that is, reviews. They are 
already important and will become even more important over time, 
and it will be possible to continue selling them to subscribers; it will 
be a business that will grow because the number of articles that are 
published is constantly increasing. On the other hand, the journals 
that only publish articles will be in trouble. The whole open access 
world will be huge, and it will destroy you; it will take all the 
journals you have. You may not realise it yet, but the world of 
medical publishing is about to change. Let’senter into 
a partnership; we will be 50/50, and I tell you in advance that the 
goal of this company will be to destroy you. We will build 
a company, both of us together, and destroy Elsevier. Since we will 
be destroying you in any case, let’s do it together. Together, we’ll 
have all the best journals in the world, plus, with your help, I’ll buy 
“Cell”; Ben Lowell hasn’t gone to anyone else yet, we’ll put “Cell” 
into the joint venture, and you will also include “Lancet”, the most 
important medical journal. This is how we will hold the top of the 
range. In biology, we will have “Cell”; in medicine, we will have 
“Lancet”. They will be open access journals, but they will be the 
peak. And we will start publishing many new open access journals 
on any subject we want. I have already done thirty, forty, together 
we will do thousands. 


DANI And there was also BioMedNet. 


VITEK Obviously, it was the engine that advertised, that convinced; 
it was the political power. They already wanted to buy and were 
interested. This whole thing was a huge change, and we had a lot of 
people in that community. 


DANI They didn’t have anything like BioMedNet. 
VITEK They had nothing. 
DANI Did anyone have something like BioMedNet? 


VITEK No, nothing like that. Not only in science but in general, we 
were the first network community on the Internet. 


DANI Who did you go to Elsevier with? 


VITEK Richard had previously worked at Elsevier and knew everyone 
there, so he arranged the meeting for me and went with me. He told 
me who was who. 


DANI Did he support the idea? Did he think it was practical? 


VITEK Richard supported everything I did. He came to be with me, 
to do everything I wanted. He never had an idea of his own, but he 
was fantastic and believed. He came to work with me because he 
believed in me and my ideas. He also wanted us to sell because he 
had a percentage. Not much, but still. So, we went to a secret 
meeting with the director of Elsevier, and he said, listen, I’m doing 
this in secret; don’t tell anyone; I won’t tell anyone at Elsevier. 
I want to understand what is going on here first. I explained to him, 
and he said, it’s phenomenal. I want it. For me, it is the cheapest 
insurance. Everything you ask for and everything you want, as well 
as all the plans, is peanuts for me as insurance. If you really beat us, 
Ihave half, and if you lose, it’s peanuts. I’m willing to do it. In the 
meantime, we will not tell Elsevier Science, the division that 
publishes all the journals. We won’t tell them at all. It will come to 


them as a surprise, and you will go to war. This is how I want it. 


Negotiations began. It turned out that he was the 
company’s director, but there was also a board of four people. After 
a few weeks, he said, listen, we had a board meeting, and I had to 
tell them, and the board decided that I couldn’t keep this a secret 
from Elsevier Science, so we’ll somehow do this together. It’s the 
same, no change. The guy who runs Elsevier Science is not stupid, 
and he will understand this whole idea, which will also be 
interesting for him. They started arranging meetings so we could be 
friends. They took me to dinners with the director of Elsevier 
Science, okay. 


DANI Everything happened in London? 


VITEK They worked in Amsterdam, but the director of all Elsevier 
was in London. Anyway, I went again to Ben Lowell, the publisher of 
“Cell”, and I said listen, let’s try to do this trick with Elsevier. They’ll 
buy, pay you the money, and it’ll go to me, I’ll be in charge. Ben 
Lowell met with Elsevier in London, and after the meeting, he called 
me and said, these are disgusting people; I don’t want anything to 
do with them. 


DANI Wow. 


VITEK I told Elsevier not to worry. Let’s go on; let’s quickly reach an 
agreement. In another two months, I will buy it directly from Ben. 
They would give me the money, and I would buy it. Okay. We 
negotiated, and it got quite complicated, but we agreed on some 
kind of structure. After all, the other half would belong to Elsevier 
Science, and they would buy. They would buy. 


DANI They would buy what? 


VITEK BioMedNet. It was astage in the deal where they bought 
BioMedNet, “Current Opinion” in Biology, and a few other journals 
that we had. They bought everything we had in the world of science, 


and we agreed that Iwould be the chairman of the new joint 
company. 


DANI Did it already have a name? 
VITEK I don’t remember. I think BioMedNet. 


DANI They bought, but you stayed with the same people in the 
same offices? 


VITEK I stayed in the same place. I was the chairman, and Elsevier 
Science was supposed to bring in a managing director on their 
behalf. We agreed that they would offer me candidates and I would 
choose one of them. They sent me a candidate, who was a director 
of acompany they had just sold, which made quite a popular 
men’s magazine and website. Half pornography. They sold it, he 
stayed with them, and he was suddenly considered an internet 
expert because they had a popular website. He came, seemed quite 
alright to me, nothing special. And I said, great, I’m glad I met you. 
I’ll see afew more candidates, so I’ll let you know as soon as we 
decide. He then told me, I’ve already signed a contract with them, 
they’ve already given me the job. I said, really? 


This was unacceptable. I called the director of Elsevier and said, this 
man seems quite alright, nothing special, but Ihope to find 
someone better. Do you have any more? He asked, doesn’t he seem 
right? I said I wasn’t sure. So, he said, if you’re not convinced, we’ll 
find someone else, but if you don’t mind, why don’t we take him? 
He’s alright. I went back to that man and told him, listen, let me 
write you a letter today, and in it I will list the conditions under 
which I am willing to work with you and how we will work together. 
I will make the decisions, and only decisions of a particular type, 
new investments, will you be allowed to decide. I can’t remember 
what else exactly, but I gave him seven points, conditions. He rang 
me after reading it and said, I received your letter, and I want to tell 
you that Ihave acondition that I’ve set for myself; in every 


important decision, I wait three days to think about it before 
I decide, but in this case, for the first time in my life, Ican ignore 
this condition. I can tell you right now I absolutely do not agree 
with any of your points. 


So I told him, you know what? The company is yours; I’m leaving 
today. And that day, I left. Imoved to another floor and let him 
manage. And this man they took was an unbelievable idiot. People 
would come and ask for me, so I sometimes went there. Once, some 
guys came and said, listen, he doesn’t want to look at the website. 
The whole business was the website, and he’d come from the web 
world and the editors and developers wanted to show him what was 
new on the site, and he said, Idon’t want to, don’t show me, it 
confuses me. So I went to him and said, listen, how can you do that? 
All the most important decisions are about how the site works. He 
said no, these are technical decisions. They can explain to me, and 
I will choose between the options. I don’t want to look because 
there are many details, and it completely confuses me. I said, okay, 
from now on I won’t come to offer you any suggestions either. 


DANI You came because what you did and what you built were 
important to you. 


VITEK Yes, yes. 

DANI You had no standing. 

VITEK I had no status; I left everything. 

DANI Where did you go? 

VITEK I started doing new things. Open access, Bio Med Central. 


DANI By the way, did Richard leave when you sold? 


BioNMied Central 


The Open Access Publisher 


VITEK Yes. Within a short time, Richard received an offer to manage 
Macmillan, a massive company that publishes “Nature” and many 
journals, books, and encyclopaedias. 


DANI You were left with aconsiderable amount of money, 
weren’t you? 


VITEK Yes, I was left with alot of money and started doing open 
access. Idid not give Elsevier the exclusive right to open access. 
They could certainly engage in it, but they were not that interested 
and a little afraid of it. They wanted to concentrate on BioMedNet, 
on the community, and they ruined everything, Dani. They 
destroyed the company. 


DANI I see. Who stayed with you? Did you have someone instead of 
Richard? Andrew? 


VITEK When Richard left for Macmillan, he convinced Andrew 
Crompton to go with him. 


DANI Yes, I remember the story. 


VITEK So Ilost Andrew, who, by the way, came back after a few 
years and still works with me today, but Anne stayed, and many 
other people, I don’t remember. I also met new people; there always 
are. 


DANI But you managed it alone; you didn’t have a partner or 
second in command. 


VITEK The truth is that there never was. 


DANI Tim. 


VITEK Yes. Tim was a true partner. Tim was fantastic. He was a little 
different; he did somewhat different things, but he was a partner. 


DANI You know, this is the first time I’ve heard about it, and 
it’s interesting because we were in quite close contact then. After 
all, I would meet you in Frankfurt every year, but I didn’t know that 
this sale to Elsevier was actually part of another, bigger deal that 
blew up. By the way, the contract was such that you could do it; 
there were no fines? 


VITEK I didn’t care, Dani. I can’t remember the contract anymore, 
but I didn’t care. As soon as I can’t work like I want to... 


DANI I understand, but maybe they could have refused to pay you. 
VITEK I had already received all the money. 
DANI I got it. That means you risked nothing. 


VITEK You know, there was the famous story that happened when 
we signed the contract. We were in Frankfurt, and they suggested we 
fly to Amsterdam and sign the agreement there. 


DANI I think I was with you then in Frankfurt. I didn’t go with you, 
but I remember it. 


VITEK So we went to Amsterdam to sign the agreement, Richard 
and Peter Newmark, and me. We arrived at their offices at six. The 
champagne bottles were already there, and then the manager of 
Elsevier Science called me into his office and said, listen, Vitek, we 
found some kind of small error by our accountant. He only informed 
me about it a few hours ago. It turns out that we are paying one 
million too much. I have to lower the price by a million. 


DANI Was it significant in relation to the total amount? 


VITEK I think they paid seventy million. I don’t remember. I never 


remember the prices. But it was significant enough. A million, Dani. 
One million. I told him, how can you do that? This is unthinkable. 
We agreed on everything, and you’re telling me now? Five minutes 
before we sign? What will you do if I say no? He said we’ll have to 
stop, wait, and try to figure it out. Maybe we’ll sign in another week. 
I talked to Richard and Peter Newmark, and they said, oh, sign it. 
What do we care about this million, you know, let’s get it over with 
and go. Iwent back and signed. Okay, we signed, we drank 
champagne, we had dinner. We returned early in the morning to 
Frankfurt. Then, I got an email from Elsevier’s financial director. 
Dear Vitek, with shame and guilt, I have no words to say. What they 
told you was a complete lie. 


DANI Wow. 


VITEK I did not make any mistakes. They just stole a million from 
you. And then I went to this director of Elsevier Science, and I told 
him, you just stole. He said, yes, sure. This is business, Vitek. I tried. 
I thought, why not? We’ll see what happens, and you didn’t know 
what to do with it, you accepted it. That’s how it is in business. 
I told him, you know what? I will tell this story to everyone. I will go 
all over Frankfurt and tell it. He said, tell, everyone will admire me. 
Don’t worry, tell as much as you want. So that’s what happened. But 
from this sale, something new started again. I had money to invest. 
And they destroyed BioMedNet, destroyed it. 


DANI And not only that, looking back, you do not doubt that if you 
had stayed with them, it would have exploded three months, six 
months, or a year later. 


VITEK But then I didn’t know. Ithought that if they gave me 
freedom of action, I would do something with it, and then I would 
suddenly be sitting in the most powerful company in the world. But 
it was really silly, Ishouldn’t have. It was a fantasy. It was an 
adventure that Iwas willing to make all sorts of compromises to 
pursue. I wasn’t smart about it. 


DANI Well, I’m also interested in what happened with Ben Lowell 
and his journal “Cell”. 


VITEK Ben Lowell sold after I got out of it all. 
DANI To whom? to Elsevier? 


VITEK To them. He wanted to sell to me for sixty; they offered him 
a hundred, and he agreed. 


DANI And the journal still exists today. 


VITEK They still have it, to this day, as well as the “Current 
Opinion” and “Current Biology” journals and all the things that 
were mine. I was already working on something new; at that time, 
the whole idea of open access had started. 


Open Access 


VITEK In 1999, at the end of the century, I visited David Lipman, 
who was the head of the database research institute at the National 
Institutes of Health, the largest research centre for medicine and 
biology in America. It is an entire city where approximately one 
hundred thousand people work. And in addition to that, there are 
another three hundred thousand people who receive scholarships 
for research from them. There are many laboratories there, great 
researchers, Nobel Prize winners; there is no place more important 
in research than this centre. Among other things, there is a centre 
there for the study of scientific databases, and I would visit there 
from time to time, but this time I went to meet with aman who 
later became a close friend, David Lipman. 


DANI I think I met him at your place. He would stay with you when 
he came to London, wouldn’t he? 


David Lipman 


VITEK Yes, he would stay with me. Sleeping and cooking, and so on. 
He is avery important scientist, and the centre where he worked 
had all the important databases in the medical and scientific worlds. 
The information on the world’s genetics, for example. It’s a vast 
place, and they have the world’s largest database of scientific 
articles. Every major journal that publishes gives them all the 
articles. Icame to talk to him because he had stolen the best 


programmers from me systematically, and exactly two or three 
months before that he’d stolen Andrew Trotman from me. Andrew 
came to visit him because it is avery important place, and 
he’d offered him twice the salary, and that was it; Andrew left. In 
the field of databases, there is no more important place in the 
world. So, Icame specifically to ask him to stop; you know, 
I didn’t have much; if he stole all the best ones from me, I would be 
in trouble. Ididn’tknow him yet, but we’dhad some 
correspondence. Well, as we were walking from his office to some 
restaurant there to have lunch, an idea popped into my head, and 
I suggested it to him. I said, listen, we can transform the entire 
scientific publishing system. 


DANI Was this an idea you came up with in advance? 


VITEK Yes, Ihad an idea in my head about how to publish new 
studies. Every new study was published in journals, and these 
journals sold subscriptions. Any organisation that needed the 
articles bought the subscriptions. 


DANI What about the writers? They didn’t get any of the rights? 


VITEK The journals got the rights. Since researchers must publish 
these articles, it is very important to them that they give all the 
rights to the journals. There are thousands of journals. Tens of 
thousands of journals. If you want to publish an article, you must 
publish it in a journal, and the journal checks it, invites at least two 
experts on the subject, and they check if the article is okay. They 
can also request changes from the writers, and it goes around until 
the journal approves and publishes the article. It’s a huge business, 
bigger than all the other publishers in the world, you understand; 
it’s tens of billions a year. 


DANI Because it is the engine of the researchers’ entire career and 
work. 


VITEK Science does not exist without it. All sciences. And not only 


the sciences but also the study of history, and economics, and 
literature, and art history. The whole academy works just like that. 
This is the system, and it is paid for by subscribers. Every 
organisation, university, research facility, must subscribe to these 
journals because the scientists cannot work without reading them, 
without the information. Since science is based on what they found 
yesterday, and with that you have to move on; the writers must 
publish, and the readers must read. There is another very special 
thing in this world. These are millions of people, all of whom write 
and all of whom read; everything is entirely internal, closed. 
Everyone who reads also writes, and vice versa. It is impossible to be 
a scientist without publishing, usually at least one article a year. 
That’s the whole system. 


DANI When you say you can’t be a scientist, you mean that the 
academy requires it. 


VITEK Without it, you won’t get ajob anywhere, you won’t get 
money for research, you won’t get anything. You only prove that you 
really do work if you publish. 


DANI Yes, and there are other rules for that because I know that 
Marcin Kula once sent me the history book he had written. I said it 
was a very interesting book, but you’ve added a lot of unnecessary 
footnotes; they interfere with the reading. So he said, it wouldn’t be 
considered a scientific book if I hadn’t put in the footnotes. 


VITEK With books, it’s a little different than articles, but yeah, you 
know, it’s science; anything you mention, you have to state where 
you got it from. Everything is based on what happened before. 
It’s a great system, and it’s quite a wonderful world, and it was all 
basically paid for by the readers. Actually, by the organisations that 
represented the readers: libraries, universities, institutes. 
Researchers everywhere would demand that the organisation buy 
a subscription to the journals they required. So it was avery closed 
system, which worked well, and suddenly the Internet arrived; the 


net arrived and opened up new possibilities. 


In the past, every organisation had to have its own library, and the 
journals it needed were there because these were paper journals, 
and people had to come, find the journal, and read. Now, there is 
the Internet, and one copy of an article is enough for the whole 
world. Anyone can get to it, theoretically. All the journals had 
already gone online, but you couldn’t read the articles if you 
didn’t pay a subscription. I told him, listen, let’s do the opposite; 
that was my proposal; instead of the readers paying, the writers 
would pay. These are the same people. The organisations that 
represent the readers also represent the writers. So let’s say that 
these organisations will pay for the writers instead of the readers, 
and everything will be in one place on the Internet. If we do it this 
way, we can give every article for free to the whole world. 


The big problem with the previous system was that most people 
didn’t have access to the articles. You had to be in an organisation 
that had subscriptions, and no organisation had a subscription to all 
the articles. Science is complicated; every time relevant articles 
were published in a journal your organisation didn’t buy, you had to 
buy a separate article for a lot of money. It was a very cumbersome 
system, and a lot of people didn’t have money for it: researchers in 
the Third World, young people, students, and lots of people who 
couldn’t get to the articles they wanted to read because the 
subscription prices were very high, sometimes tens of thousands. 
Ithought since it’s science, why not make it open and free for 
everyone? Let’s ask the organisations representing the writers to 
pay and make it open to the whole world. It would cost about the 
same, maybe even less, so it wouldn’t be for the money, but for 
every article to be accessible to every human being. You know, every 
student, every human being in school, if they want to read 
something they will be allowed. Why not? It’s science; there’s no 
reason to close it to anyone. On the contrary, the benefit of every 
human being in the world being able to access every article will be 


phenomenal in every way; science will move faster if everything is 
open. We discovered, for example, that seventy percent of the 
people who worked at National Health in England could not find 
articles written by people who worked at National Health in 
England. You see, seventy percent, most of the people there, 
couldn’t get to the articles that their colleagues at work had written, 
and that was completely normal. So, I suggested this idea to him. 


DANI And it was a completely original idea of yours? 


VITEK Completely original. It came to me because I published 
journals, saw how the whole system works, and saw that journals 
were no longer needed once the net was opened. What for? One 
copy of the article was online, and that was good for everyone. So, 
you know, that thought rolled around. 


DANI And that name, Open Access? 
VITEK I invented the name. 
DANI Then, in that meeting? 


VITEK I think so; Idon’t remember anymore. That was the first 
meeting, the first time I said it clearly. 


DANI Although you came for a different reason, you came because 
he stole your workers. 


VITEK Icame for another reason, but it came up in the 
conversation, apropos of nothing. But of course, I had a reason to 
talk to him about it; the largest database of articles in the world in 
medicine and biology was theirs. A database he’d invented himself 
called PubMed. About a third or a little more than a third of all the 
journals were there, the best. It was free and contained the basic 
information: the name of the article, an abstract, the name of the 
authors, the name of the journal, but in order to read the articles 
themselves, people had to have a subscription to that journal. It was 
actually a version of arepository called Madeline, which had been 


around for decades but not online. David Lipman put all this 
information on the Internet for free and called it PubMed. It made 
a big revolution in the world of biology and medicine. 


DANI So you told him about this idea. 


VITEK Yes, let’s reverse the method. I will conduct the entire review 
process of the articles, send them to two experts, and when they 
approve them, we will publish them in the repository you will build. 
You will make akind of bank, and anyone can go there and see; 
everything will be free. 


DANI They would send it to you instead of the journal. 


VITEK Yes. I would actually start anew journal called “Open 
Access”, a new type of journal. In this journal I would do everything 
that any other journal would do, check, send, change, approve, and 
then I would publish. But in this whole process the writers would 
pay, yes? Those who paid for the research would also pay for the 
publication. Iwould send the published articles to acentral 
database, and everyone could read them there for free. In addition, 
they would also be able to publish it, print it, do whatever they 
want. It would be free, and there would be no restriction, except 
that it would be forbidden to make changes. That’s it, that was kind 
of the idea, and we started rolling it out. 


DANI At that same meeting. 
VITEK Yes. We talked over lunch. 
DANI Was that the first time you saw him? 


VITEK Yes. That was our first conversation. Afterward I told him, 
listen, you took Andrew, my best man, from me, I ask you not to do 
it again. So he said, what? Ineed the best ones, too. He 
didn’t promise he wouldn’ttake more people from me, but 
regarding my idea, he said, yes, I find it intriguing. But he added, 
I have to tell you that the whole issue you are talking about is an 


issue of publishers, and we are not publishers. Find a solution with 
other publishers; we’re too busy to bother with it. That’s it. I left. 
After about a month, he wrote to me, listen, I can’t stop thinking 
about it. The idea is so interesting, and its implications are so 
profound. Let’s talk to the head of the organisation, the director of 
the research centre. His name is Harold Varmus, he’s a Nobel Prize 
winner, very famous. We’ll talk to him and ask what he thinks. 
I said, fine, I came to America especially, and we went to speak to 
Harold Varmus in his office. 


He is a somewhat strange character, smart, says little and shows no 
emotion — a poker face. I explained the idea to Harold Varmus, and 
he listened quietly, didn’t respond at all. When I’d finished talking, 
he said one sentence, to this day, Ican’t believe it, he simply 
answered it with the following sentence: From today, this is the 
most important thing for me; I will do everything for it to happen. 
This is so fantastic. This is the most important thing in my life. And 
he really did, you know, he was ready for anything. He was totally 
brave, and he pushed and helped, and we started working. I came up 
with the names, I founded BioMed Central, and they created 
PubMed Central. In the meantime, because of the work on 
BioMedNet, I was deep into the world of the net and saw all these 
possibilities. Everything connected. I became so enthusiastic, you 
know, and I opened thirty online journals in a short time. I made 
a journal on every significant topic in biology and medicine. 


DANI By the way, how did Lipman react to Varmus’ enthusiasm? 


VITEK He was already completely with me, I convinced them. They 
wanted to give their repository a different name, and I convinced 
them to give it that name so we would have the same name. We did 
it together. I was the publisher, and they were the database. The 
business model was that I took money for each article. I actually 
started for free, but very quickly I caught... 


DANI No way, it’s too expensive. 


VITEK Yes. Little by little, we started asking for three hundred 
dollars, then five hundred dollars, little by little. 


DANI The journals operated like any scientific journal, with an 
editor, with a review. 


VITEK Everything was done the same; I already had experience. 
I knew how to make a new journal; I had no problem. I also met a lot 
of people, and we got a lot of support from scientists; everyone was 
enthusiastic about this idea. 


DANI You already had the BioMedNet community, right? 


VITEK The BioMedNet community, and all the “Current Opinion” 
journals. We worked with thousands of people, all of whom really 
believed and all of whom were in favour. Lots of Nobel Prize 
winners, all of whom wanted to help and all of whom believed it 
would change the scientific world. 


DANI Everyone except... 


VITEK Except for other publishers who were afraid that I would take 
away their business. They started fighting against it, talking to the 
scientists, and telling them not to help us. What can you do. It 
developed into a big war in the British Parliament, you know. Harold 
Varmus and I were invited to Parliament to defend the idea, and 
opposing us was an attack by my friends, other publishers. It was 
a disaster; they tried to destroy an entire structure. 


DANI Yes, awhole industry. By the way, I found an interesting 
interview on YouTube where you talk about the subject. 


VITEK Yes, it is very strange to tell this whole story in Hebrew and 
not in English because everything happened in English. It really 
doesn’t fit. Anyway, that’sit. It started happening. Iwas 
enthusiastic and tried to convince other publishers that there was 
also a business model in this, that it was possible. No one wanted 
to. 


DANI Nobody wanted to join you? 


VITEK I didn’t suggest they join; I suggested they also change the 
system in their journals. Take the money from the writers instead of 
the readers. No one was ready at that point. Nowadays, almost half 
of the journals work this way. 


DANI By the way, where did you get the money to manage this 
whole story? After all, there was no income. 


VITEK From the sale of the previous company. 


Hanoch 1997-1999 


DANI You know, entirely by chance, I was looking for all kinds of 
pictures and came across adocument from June ‘97. This is the 
result of a biopsy that Hanoch asked me to drive him to. I remember 
precisely when it was, during the Hebrew Book Week. I picked him 
up in the car, and we went to Rehovot. It was urgent, and the only 
available doctor was there. I remember it because the Book Week 
stalls stood in the square where the doctor’s clinic was. I remember 
that Hanoch was terribly frightened when he saw the doctor. He told 
me, did you see? Did you see how scary? And what was he looking 
at? The doctor’s fingers. 


VITEK Hanoch was startled by the fingers? 
DANI Yes, because it was a rectal examination. 
VITEK So he had big fingers. 


DANI Terrible, enormous, such big sausages. You know, since then, 
Ihave also had several such exams, but until then, I didn’t know 
anything; I didn’t think about it. 


VITEK And Hanoch probably already knew, had already been 


through it once. 


DANI Yes, he’dhad problems for along time. In any case, he 
entered the room and ten minutes later came out and said that it 
hurt terribly; it was very difficult. We walked around for a while 
among the Book Week stalls, and after that we returned home. A few 
days later, Hanoch received this answer. It’s from a pathology 
specialist, Dr. Shmueli Yosef, and it’s a very difficult letter: Stage 3. 
Large prostate. Irecommend starting antihormonal treatment 
immediately. Please get in touch with a radiation therapy specialist. 
With these results, we went to Prof. Linder, who said that in stage 3 
it is no longer possible to operate because it has gone beyond the 
limits of the prostate. 


VITEK The doctor told him. Were you with him? 


DANI I was at both the first and second appointments. Hanoch 
returned home, and I went on the Internet and started checking and 
reading; Irang him up and said that it says the life expectancy is 
between five and fifteen years. I don’t remember if he asked me or if 
Isearched on my own initiative; Ithink on my own initiative. 
Anyway, he told me, “Stop looking and don’t tell me anything. 
I don’t want to know anything”. By the way, it took in fact exactly 
two years and two months. 


VITEK Well, yes. 


DANI August 18, 1999. Tell me, what happened after you found out? 
How did you react to all this? 


VITEK I started coming often. I’m trying to recall when I first came 
after he already knew. We must have talked on the phone. 


DANI You used to come very often. 


VITEK Yes, once it began, I would come often. More and more often, 
the longer it went on. I can’t really recreate the moments... I took it 
badly; it was really difficult. Difficult and scary. Because it was the 


first time it was someone who was very close to me, and they said 
how long, you know, and there was nothing to do. It was very hard 
to accept. Hanoch, for some reason, seemed very calm about these 
things; he didn’t want to talk about it, didn’t want to analyse it and 
didn’t talk about it much. I assume he started writing things that 
had something to do with it. 


DANI In plays. 
VITEK In plays and poems. 


DANI Yes, he had a whole section in “Requiem”; the doctor feels 
there is a lump, and a little while longer, and you’re gone. 


VITEK Listen, this thought, about what will happen when we know 
how much time we have left and how we will live with it, is in each 
of us. It’s part of the mind game. 


DANI Let’s state some facts. In the first year, he did not change 
anything in his conduct. He went about his business as usual, had 
rehearsals, finished the play “Walking in the Dark”, and started 
rehearsing “Requiem”. 


VITEK He actually completed “Requiem”, completed directing it. 
DANI Completed. 


VITEK I remember because I came to the premiere. This was even 
before we went to America. 


DANI So, in this first year, he didn’t seem to change anything. Of 
course, he went for treatments, hormonal therapy and targeted 
radiation. We would drive him to Jerusalem, in turns. 


VITEK Who’s we? 


DANI Lillian, Edna and I. The ritual was like this: Lillian would 
organise sandwiches from “Orna and Ella”; very tasty. And we 
would go to Jerusalem, to Hadassah. He would go into the treatment 


room for half an hour or an hour while I waited in the waiting room. 
On the way back, we would stop at a nice corner in the Jerusalem 
forests, near the Soldiers’ Monument, and we would eat sandwiches 
there. I remember once Polish hitchhikers joined us, and there was 
an interesting conversation. He spoke English and was funny, you 
know. 


VITEK Did he talk about the subject of the disease? 


DANI No. We didn’t talk about the disease. He didn’t like to talk 
about it. A year later, the pain started. Maybe also before, but he 
didn’t say anything before. The pain was mainly in his back, and it 
was difficult for him to walk. After that, blood transfusions started. 
Iknow these things because Iwas in the loop of those who 
accompanied him. I remember that it was already very difficult for 
him to walk, and Ibrought him to Tel HaShomer for a blood 
transfusion, and I told him to wait a moment at the entrance, and 
I would go get a wheelchair; there are wheelchairs there that anyone 
can use. I’ll take you in achair, it’snot aproblem, there are 
passages here, elevators, you don’t have to walk the long way. He 
didn’t want to under any circumstances. 


VITEK He wanted to walk. He didn’t want to be seen. 


DANI So I said, well, then I’ll bring you a walker. I said, I’ll get you 
a walker so you can lean and walk, or you can lean on me. No, he 
insisted on walking by himself. 


VITEK A walker is even worse. You wanted it because he was in pain. 
Because without it, he was in pain. 


DANI He was in pain. It was hard for him to walk. 
VITEK So he walked with the pain. 


DANI He walked with the pain. There came a point where he could 
no longer go up to the flat; he lived on the fourth floor on George 
Eliot Street with Lillian and Hagezer - the fourth floor without an 


elevator. So, two months before he was admitted to the hospital, he 
moved in with Edna. He just couldn’t climb the stairs, but he still 
insisted and would occasionally go for a stroll. 


VITEK Wouldn’t he go to the pool? 


DANI I don’t think he was able to go to the pool anymore. He would 
go out for a walk, get some air. When he was at Edna’s, he slept on 
a kind of bed chair in the living room, and Lillian would come there 
every morning. 


VITEK And would Alexander go there? 


DANI He would visit, along with Lillian. I think that’s where this 
story happened, that you sometimes mention, that you asked him to 
take medicine. 


VITEK It happened back in their apartment in George Eliot, at 
Lillian’s. But there are a few things I remember. The first thing is 
the trip to Paris. We started thinking, you know, how we would live 
out the last period of his life. So I told him, let’s both go to Paris. He 
already had a hard time. Do you remember that? 


DANII didn’t remember that. 


VITEK Hanoch and I went to Paris. Icame to Israel, and we took 
a plane together. We were there for a few days, walking around. It 
was already quite difficult for him to walk, but he managed; 
I remember we walked quite a lot. You know, Paris is a great city to 
walk in. Apparently, it was quite early because we walked quite a lot. 
We walked and talked and talked; we talked alot. I don’t really 
remember what about. Life, women. 


DANI Did you go to museums? 


VITEK No, not so much. The city. Both he and I liked to walk around 
the streets the most. Walking around the streets is a pleasure; 
visiting amuseum is ashame. It’s ashame not to be out on the 


street, you know. So we did it this way. We ate. We probably had 
a few good meals; I don’t remember exactly. 


DANI He was not easy with the food there, in Paris. 


VITEK He was not easy, but he loved, you know, he was afraid, but 
he ate. He wasn’t ready to eat strange things, but he would eat other 
things. I remember one thing really well for some reason. Probably 
on the first day, we were walking down the street, and I said to him, 
look at this, what is it about Paris? What is the magic of Paris? That 
we go out into the street, and we’re in heaven; it’s just wonderful. 
Every corner you turn, there is another surprise, and this surprise is 
even more beautiful. No city is such a pleasure to be in, to walk 
around in. So Hanoch said, and this was typical of him, yes, it is 
true, and I know why. I asked, well, why? So he said, what you may 
not have noticed is that Paris is a city of balconies. Every window is 
a balcony; look around, every window is a balcony. And indeed, in 
Paris, every window, every window. 


DANI It’s called a French window in Hebrew. 


VITEK Yes, you can open the window, and you won’t fall out because 
there is asort of extension. As soon as you open the window, the 
whole room turns into abalcony. He said, look, every window is 
a balcony, and a balcony is the most wonderful thing in the world. 
There is nothing more wonderful than a balcony; it is both outside 
and inside, both this and that. And he made up a whole poem about 
how wonderful abalcony is and that all the pleasure of Paris, 
everything that is wonderful in Paris, it is all simple to explain. 
Everything is abalcony window. Once you see it, you suddenly 
understand why. I remember that assertion, and I said, goodness, 
how did you catch that, and how true it is. Of course, I see it now, 
too. Generally speaking, he had, Hanoch did - and as he got closer 
to the end, I saw it more and more - akind of depth of perception 
and vision that was... magic. There was magic. He would suddenly 
get something, and you just couldn’t grasp how he saw it. It 


happened many times; I saw it in many things. You know, he had 
such a quick mind and a sort of perception of different dimensions, 
and that was one of the pleasures of being with him; his general 
comments about the world were some kind of explanation, some 
kind of satire, some kind of joke. A joke that explains. 


DANI Yes, the satire or the joke was in that he saw with different 
eyes, with a different perspective. 


VITEK He saw a different world. It was one of the pleasures... 
DANI Of speaking with him. 


VITEK Iremember this trip to Paris as very special and fun. 
Although it was already starting to be difficult for him, he managed 
to walk. It was quite a trip. Besides that, I would come for visits, and 
one of the times I came, I came to his apartment. I remember it was 
in the room where he was playing with the kids, you know, in the 
living room. He lay there on the sofa almost the entire time. When 
I arrived, I saw Lillian sitting and crying. I asked, what happened? 
And she said, listen, he’s in terrible pain, and he’s not willing to take 
pills. There are pills that we know will help him, but he just refuses 
to take them, and he writhes in pain. 


DANI These were pills from America; it was actually American 
paracetamol forte, Tylenol. 


VITEK It was nothing special. 


DANI No, it was just paracetamol, but strong. It was effective for 
him, the only thing that eased his pain. 


VITEK So I didn’t understand why he refused; wasn’t willing to take 
it. 


DANI Because he didn’t like pills. I’ll also tell you an anecdote 
about it soon, but finish the story. 


VITEK They told me it’s impossible. We’ve been begging him for an 


hour, two hours, and he’s writhing in pain but not willing to take 
them. So I came, and he said, okay, give me the pills, and he took 
them. I went back to Lillian and said, there is no problem, I asked 
him, and he took the pills. Lillian came to him and said, what is 
this? Why do you take them when he asks, and when we ask, you 
don’t? Then Hanoch said it was because I’d given him the only 
argument he could accept. I’d said, take it for me. So for him, fine, 
I took it. What is your story? 


DANI Itold him, Hanoch, are you in your right mind? You 
don’t take pills that can help? These are the simplest pills, which 
you’ve already taken many times, and they don’t hurt you in any 
way; what’s the problem? So he said, I’m crazy, and did Solomon 
Grip take pills?? After all, in his play, Solomon Grip refuses to take 
pills. 


VITEK Yes (they laugh). 


DANI Then the situation deteriorated, and of course, the time for 
the hospital arrived with everything it entailed: the visits, and 
adventures, and rehearsals. 


VITEK There was something else along the way, Dani. Before the 
hospital. The visit to America, in New York. 


DANI This I don’t know; it’s a story you must tell. 


VITEK We found out that the greatest expert... Lillian probably 
found out. 


DANI For the sake of facts, Noam Semel was the one who arranged 
the contact. He tried to help and found an Israeli specialist named 
Dr. Fuks in some hospital in New York, as you will now tell. 


VITEK Yes. There was an Israeli doctor there, though we didn’t go to 
see him, but someone else. Apparently, the Israeli arranged it. It 
turned out that there was a doctor there, at a hospital called Sloan 
Kettering, the most famous hospital for cancer treatments, perhaps 


in the world. It’s a huge hospital that I’ve been to quite a lot because 
the manager was someone I later got to know and work with; he was 
very involved with the whole Open Access issue. Anyway, we went 
to New York. 


DANI You came to Israel to take him, right? 


VITEK Yes. I decided to take this entire trip upon myself. I booked 
the plane and the best hotel in New York, you know, on Central 
Park. Lillian travelled with us, and she and Hanoch had a room, and 
I was in the room next to them. It was very comfortable. 


DANI Of course, you flew in first class. 


VITEK Yes, yes. You know, we tried to make it like a trip. He was 
already in severe pain. We got there; we walked a bit in New York; it 
was already difficult for him to walk. 


DANI But there was the famous story about him being terribly 
afraid of flying. 


VITEK Yes. Isat with him the whole flight, and he was scared. 
Listen, he was shaking the entire flight. Every time the plane moved 
a bit, it was... 


DANI He shouted; you told me he shouted loudly. 


VITEK Yes. he shouted. It was a very difficult flight for him, but we 
went to see the most highly recommended specialist in the world for 
his specific cancer, which was a particularly severe type. The visit to 
the hospital was very strange and remarkable. It was like visiting 
God or visiting some magician. There is someone here who knows 
everything; maybe he will fix everything with a wave of his hand, 
and everything will be fine. Maybe he will understand, know... 


DANI Will save. 


VITEK He was famous worldwide, and the hospital had a big, special 
room for his secretary. Literally a lounge inside the hospital. And 


a beautiful, intelligent secretary. And before we went into the 
doctor’s office — who was Jewish, by the way, we knew straightaway 
by his name, and I remember that we also saw the Israeli doctor who 
sent us there; I remember that he was also there. Anyway, we went 
to the secretary, and she did something that made a big impression 
on me. You know that Hanoch was not the type of person of whom 
you would ask questions, and he would answer you in great detail. 
He would say mmmmm and uhhhhhbhh and wouldn’t want to say 
anything to you. I didn’t know what would happen; the secretary 
was supposed to take the history of the illness, and I thought, oh, 
this won’t be good. She will start asking questions, when did it 
start? What time? And he won’t want to talk. So we were sitting 
there, and he looked, you know, a little embarrassed and alittle 
unhappy about the situation, and I must have said something, and 
she said, we don’t need the details of the history; we want the story. 
Can you tell us the story of the disease? Tell us this as a story. And 
he liked it so much. He suddenly really liked the idea that this whole 
thing was actually a story. And a story he could tell. So he told her 
the story. She listened very carefully, wrote alittle. It was very 
moving, very beautiful. Lillian, of course, was with us; she will 
probably remember a lot more than I do. I’m not sure how correctly 
I remember. 


DANI It’s not important; what we remember is important, what you 
remember. 


VITEK Yes, so we waited in the waiting room after that. You know, 
we waited to see the doctor, the God who was in the other room. We 
entered. And here is the doctor; he got up to say hello, a pleasant 
man, relatively young, maybe forty-five years old, younger than us. 
A handsome man, dwarfish, tiny, tiny. Jewish. He said to Hanoch, 
listen, I admire your works. Sit down. It was literally as if God had 
spoken. He said, listen, your cancer can’t be cured. We have no way, 
we don’t know, and nothing can be done. You have six months left 
to live. Can you imagine such a thing, Dani. He knew. Hanoch died 


exactly six months after that. He said there is only one thing I can 
help with, I can help you with the pain. It is a very serious disease, 
but there is a treatment that will significantly reduce your pain. It is 
an atomic treatment, very expensive. It costs half a million, but I’ll 
fix it for you for free. I recommend you take it. 


DANI What was it? Medication? Pills? 


VITEK I think pills, in any case, an effective treatment. Something 
atomic. And the doctor added that maybe they would find 
something. They were looking all the time, and perhaps something 
would come up. And I stayed, you know, I held on, and so did you, 
with that thought that maybe at any moment they would find 
something, some medicine, and it would help. 


DANI Lillian also kept telling him, Hanoch, hold on; they are 
searching. 


VITEK Yes, but we know that Lillian knew almost immediately. She 
was told that everything was untrue and that there was no chance. 
You remember at the end, after he died, she told us. 


DANI She told us. 


VITEK She said, I already knew six months ago. Every time I said 
maybe yes, I knew that it was not possible. 


DANI And Hanoch agreed to the treatment the doctor offered him? 
VITEK Yes. He agreed. He received the treatment. 
DANI Because the pain was terrible towards the end. 


VITEK Apparently, it took away the pain, but towards the end, that 
too stopped working. 


DANI Yes. 


VITEK We returned. He stayed at home for a while and then moved 
to the hospital. 


DANI There were many stories in the hospital: the rehearsals, the 
shows, the bedside meetings. There was the matter of him working 
on the show while hospitalised. I don’t remember who came up with 
the idea; I just remember that there were differences of opinion 
between me and Karen, who was Hanoch’s assistant director for the 
final plays, about what material to work on. I suggested that Hanoch 
work on short sketches, and she suggested “The Lamenters”, one of 
the final plays, but everyone agreed that it was a good idea, that it 
would give Hanoch something to do and meaning, and everyone 
joined in the task. The Cameri Theatre, well actually Noam Semel, 
put all its resources to good use, paid the actors and so on, just like 
in any regular theatre production. Tel HaShomer Hospital also 
provided a rehearsal hall and approved Hanoch’s transfer there and 
back, approved the entire project. 


I must say that I do not remember this whole period in the hospital 
precisely in detail. I don’t remember, for example, the names of all 
the actors and creators who participated, but I remember, for 
instance, Yosef Shiloach, who I think played the leading role. There 
were also musicians, set designers, lighting, awhole team. 
Rehearsals continued for several weeks until Hanoch’s condition no 
longer allowed it. During the transfer to the rehearsal hall, Hanoch 
was moved from the fixed bed to a portable bed, and this transition 
involved excruciating pain. I didn’t stay long in rehearsals; I would 
sit for a while and then leave. The whole event seemed absurd to 
me, difficult, it was difficult for me to take part in it. It was not 
simple. During this period, in the final few weeks, I remember 
receiving acall from Yehudit Ravitz, who’d composed a song for 
Hanoch, “I Will Never Have This Moment Again”. It was a song from 
the play “Decapitation”. In the original production, Ori Vidislavski 
had composed it in a charming way. We’d even thought, together 
with Hanoch, of making a professional recording of it and trying to 
release it, but it didn’t turn out in the end. Anyway, she called and 
said she wanted Hanoch to hear the demo tape. I was terribly happy 
because these were exactly the things I was looking for; to tell 


Hanoch, to show him, to bring to him. I put a lot of effort into it. 
I brought him the tape on a tape recorder and played him the new 
version. He was happy and loved it. After that, I called Yehudith and 
told her that she had made Hanoch very happy. During that time, 
you would come and go, come and go. 


VITEK I started coming every ten days or so; wherever I was in the 
world, I would come. And every time I was there it was terrible, it 
was really hard, Dani. He got it into his head that if I was there, he 
wouldn’t die. As long as I was by his side in Israel, he would not die. 
So every time I would go away, he would say, how can you do that? 
He was really angry. How can you do that? You know, as long as 
you’re here, I won’t die; when you leave, it’s like you’re giving me 
a death sentence. You can’t go. It happened again and again, and it 
was really hard. I also remember that everything was very touching, 
very emotional, very difficult. He didn’t become achild, he 
didn’t become particularly cowardly either, but he was... he started 
hallucinating. He saw missiles. 


DANI Spaceships. 


VITEK Yes, spaceships and little people who’d come to take him. He 
talked about it in great detail and said, I know it’s a hallucination, 
but Isee it; it’s completely real. There were conversations; there 
were all the complicated analyses of all the surrounding 
relationships. Iremember emotional things that made quite an 
impression on me. For example, Iwas very moved that when 
Hanoch was really in pain and it was hard to touch him, Nava could 
come and put a hand under his back, hold him and pick him up to 
give him some kind of massage, and if anyone else touched him 
with a finger, he would tremble. She had a unique ability to touch 
him, and he loved it; he wanted it. 


DANI He wanted it because his back itched terribly, and Nava could 
scratch without it hurting him. 


VITEK Yes, the only one. 
DANI He would shout when she would scratch, oh, Nava, Nava... 


VITEK Yes, it was quite erotic. I felt it; I also saw it. I also remember 
her hands because Nava has big, huge hands, and she is such 
a beautiful woman, you know, an earthy woman. So there were some 
things like that. One of the biggest things is, of course, Lillian; it is 
as if she was invented to take care of him. As if God created her so 
that Hanoch could get through that time. She held everything 
together like a military headquarters; everything worked, and 
everything happened as it should. She controlled every detail, knew 
everything. She was part of the medical team when they had 
meetings about him. The doctors said she knows more about his 
illness than we do because we need to know about 
everyone’s illnesses, and she only about him. She knew everything. 
She entered this world, so... it was really impressive. And Nava and 
Edna, who had a motherly love that could not be stopped. All these 
things were very special. Iwas also very moved by the way you 
treated him and by the relationship between you. You really 
became... 1 remember you bringing him the cassettes. 


DANI “St. Matthew Passion”. 


VITEK “St. Matthew Passion” by Bach. I must have recommended it 
to you, and you brought him the recording. He would hear it, and he 
would be enthusiastic; hearing it helped him very much. You were 
there, you know, you really were. He had acare team, which 
consisted basically of Lillian and you. You were his care team. 


DANI Edna would also come alot, and his children. Hanoch, for 
example, only allowed Hazirele to be intimate with him in the 
bathroom and so on. Not Lillian and not me, only Hazirele. Anyway, 
what went on there were those conversations. The last 
conversations he had with people. But he didn’t have a conversation 
with Lillian, he didn’t have aconversation with me, and he 


didn’t have aconversation with you either. Imean, these were 
conversations with people he wanted to settle something with or 
tell them something. I still don’t understand exactly. 


VITEK These were conversations with the children, weren’t they? 


DANI Yes, and also with David, with his brother. He asked 
everybody to leave, something he didn’t usually do, and they sat 
together for an hour, maybe even longer. And when David came out, 
Hanoch said to me, I called him so that we could cry together for our 
parents; we are the last ones to remember them. I wanted to cry for 
our father and mother, and he sat and talked only about his 
successes as a director in Germany. Hanoch was very angry. 


VITEK Sad. 


DANI I’m not sure who else he talked to, but I remember Nava came 
to me aweek before his death; it was already clear that it was 
coming, and she asked me if I thought she could go on vacation in 
Sinai. She felt bad. She really wanted to travel, and it was as if she 
was begging me to tell her, go. And indeed I said, go, everything will 
be fine. She went, and three days later he passed away. And then 
there was the story with you; I called you. 


VITEK I was in New York. 
DANI They didn’t even say he was going to die soon. 
VITEK No? Lillian didn’t know either? 


DANI Lillian didn’t say either. I must have felt it. You called several 
times a day, and one of those times I told you, Vitek, come. I saw 
that there was a very big decline; he was already on morphine. 


VITEK You told me, listen, I think he might die within a day. Come 
right away. Immediately. 


DANI And an hour after you came, he passed away. 


VITEK Iimmediately went to the airport to get on the first plane 
that left. 


DANII came to pick you up from the airport. 


VITEK It was hot, hot, hot. We drove slowly, I really remember. On 
the way, we passed by a restaurant; we thought we might stop for 
amoment and said, no, no, let’s go. And that’s it. People were 
standing around, crying, and they told me he was in a coma. Lillian 
said he was in a deep coma, but he was still alive. 


DANI In a coma. 


VITEK Adeep one; he was breathing slowly. And I entered, and 
everyone left. Iwas very emotional; it was very delicate, you know. 
These were the last moments; everyone was worried, yet we were 
given a moment to be alone, and everyone left the room. 


DANI We had akind of system; we would leave people who were 
close alone. We wanted to give the option of intimacy. But 
I remember something else. I remember that Edna’s words were the 
trigger for Hanoch’s awakening: Hanoch, look who came to visit 
you; Vitek came from America to visit you. This is what triggered 
him to wake up. 


VITEK Iremember it differently; something completely different. 
Iremember he was literally unconscious, and I held his hand and 
told him, Hanoch, I’m here with you, it’s going to be okay, I’m with 
you. And I saw that he suddenly woke up, lifted himself. He raised 
his head. 


DANI And the upper half of his body, really lifted. 


VITEK Almost sat up. His eyes were open, but completely... not 
looking, turning like that, and he held my hand tightly, raised it and 
wanted to say something. He mumbled out loud; it really felt like he 
wanted to say something. It’s something I think about a lot to this 
day: what did he want to say? I saw that he was angry; he was angry. 


And fell, and that’s it. This whole thing took a few seconds; he fell, 
lost consciousness, and never woke up. And everyone said, he was 
waiting for you, he wanted you to come. He wasn’t ready to die until 
you came. What do you remember? 


DANI Iremember he got up, opened his eyes, and held up two 
fingers like that, you know, like a Jew trying to say something, make 
an argument. Look, it’s like that, as if he’s explaining something to 
us. He mumbled indistinct syllables and seemed to be using his 
hand to explain what he said. It was a minute or two, which is a long 
time, and then he fell, and an hour of dying began while we stood 
around the bed. 


VITEK I don’t remember the two fingers; I really remember holding 
his hand. It’s interesting that we remember it so differently. 


DANI Not different at all, Vitek. You know, from a different angle 
you see a little differently. 


VITEK Iremember, for example, that we were completely alone 
when he lifted himself, just me and him, and only when he fell did 
everyone return. 


DANI No, we were all there. 


VITEK Dani, don’t you know that everyone is wrong and only I am 
right? Only what I remember is true; what can I do? We are like the 
characters in “Rashomon” (a1950 Japanese film by Akira 
Kurosawa); each one remembers something different. 


DANI After this rising up, we stood next to him, and you explained 
the dying process to us because you had already gone through 
something similar. 


VITEK Yes, I had a friend who died before my very eyes. 


DANI And when deep breaths started, once a minute or so, you said 
he’s no longer alive. The body already does this automatically. 


When those breaths also stopped, I ran to the department head and 
said, Hanoch is dead. You know that the department head, Hanan, 
was the brother of Noam’ke, the father of Hadas, Yaron’s ex-wife. 


VITEK His brother, really? 


DANI Yes. And he helped us a lot with all kinds of things; he did 
what he could. He gave Hanoch aroom to himself and even 
arranged a particular room for him for acertain period, the room 
where Ben-Gurion spent his last days. So Iran to inform him, and 
he got up, came to the room, and asked everyone to leave. He stayed 
there alone for a few minutes, opened the door and said, you can go 
back and say goodbye. They will come and take him. You know, 
there’s the death determination process. Were you at the funeral? 


VITEK Sure. 
DANI I hardly remember the funeral. 


VITEK I remember very precisely. It was very hot, and we walked 
through this horrible cemetery. His parents are buried there. We all 
walked down the boulevard together, and suddenly Ifelt like 
I couldn’t be with everyone anymore. I stayed behind and went to 
the parallel avenue. Iwalked behind everyone in the parallel 
avenue. And I burst into tears; I don’t think I’ve ever cried like that 
in my life. Not with Father, not with Mother, not with anyone. 
I didn’t want anyone to see me or be beside me, not even you. You 
were more forward, maybe with the children, and I stayed behind. 
After that, I joined, and I also saw the children say the Kaddish. Did 
Aharon say Kaddish, or Israel? 


DANI Israel. I think all three stood up and said it, but I don’t really 
remember. I don’t remember anything about the funeral. 


VITEK You know, there is something very beautiful and very ugly 
about a Jewish funeral. It’s so dirty, shabby; people don’t dress up... 


DANI The exact opposite of a Christian funeral. 


VITEK The exact opposite. Iremember being very emotional at 
Mother’s funeral, and it must have been the same _ at 
Hanoch’s funeral as well. You know, the way they wrap the dead in 
a simple cloth and take them like that. I like this thing, and it’s also 
disgusting. You know, it’s also beautiful that it’s so authentic, so 
low, so of the earth. 


DANI There were scenes like this in many of Hanoch’s plays. 


VITEK Sure, sure. I don’t remember the details because I stayed 
behind most of the time, but I remember the crying very strongly. 
I didn’t understand where it was coming from. Idon’tcry that 
easily, and it was ahuge, huge thing. It burst out, and 
I couldn’t stop it. Well, that’s the story. That’s the story. 


DANI Yes. He was a very significant person in our lives. I constantly 
have alittle feeling of... not guilt, Idon’t feel guilty, but that he 
didn’t deserve all this. In so many ways, he deserved to live longer. 
First of all, as a creator, his contribution to the world, to culture, to 
art, and besides that, he was aperson who didn’t smoke, 
didn’t drink, ate modestly, walked alot, you know, was thin, an 
athlete, a swimmer. 


VITEK He truly didn’t deserve it in many respects. 
DANI At the age of fifty-five, Vitek. 


VITEK But there was also something else, Dani. We had a feeling, 
I’m sure we both did, that we had received a gift — a person not of 
this world but of another world. A different size, different depth. 


DANI We were lucky; I agree with you. 


VITEK Yes. Iremember saying something like that to him once. 
Itold him that Iadmire what he does and how unequal our 
relationship is. So he told me a beautiful thing, and I also believed 
him, that you can’t be friends without admiring each other. As you 
admire me, so Iadmire you too, and as Dani admires me, I too 


admire Dani. It is a necessary part of friendship. And I believed him; 
we also gave him a lot; we were so different from him in so many 
things. And also so different from each other. We were incredibly 
lucky. And we had a strange thing, the fact that we both had such 
a friend, and at the time we were each other’s friends, and the fact 
that we made the film together, and that somehow we got along, 
and that despite all kinds of pressures it didn’t break. There was 
atime, maybe twice, when it almost broke, but in the end, it never 
broke. 


DANI It was also important to him that we don’t fight, that we 
always get along. You know, I think at the funeral you came and told 
me that now we have to take care of each other, be good to each 
other. 


VITEK Yes. That’s plausible. Hanoch was very protective about that, 
and I have no doubt that our friendship was just as important to him 
as his friendship was to us. That it was an essential, fundamental 
part of his life. And especially with you, you really had a working 
relationship together for years, you know, it was daily. 


DANI Yes, I was a kind of consultant for the day to day things. 


VITEK For everything, for almost everything. Not only for business 
and agreements. 


DANI That’s true, but with me, it was impossible to talk about 
philosophy, and with you, it was possible. 


VITEK I don’t know; what is philosophy? We are entirely different 
people, so the relationships with him were different. You know, 
it’s also very unusual for me, such a friendship of three people that 
works in all directions. 


DANI He was somewhat like a third brother. 


VITEK Yes. 


DANI In the sense of some naturalness that does not require any 
effort. 


VITEK Yes, and we had faith in each other, and it was very strong 
and beautiful and special. We were lucky. And our friendship, mine 
and yours, grew as a result. 


DANI There is no doubt. 


Vitek and Dani in the late nineties 
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Web of Stories 


Dani 1999-2007 


DANI We started working on the “Mapa” website in the late 
nineties. I didn’t understand this field; I took people who I thought 
understood it, and they didn’t really understand either. We had 
close to ahundred employees, seventy of whom worked on the 
Internet. It cost crazy amounts, and there were no revenues. We also 
had a GIS (Geographic Information Systems) department of fifteen 
employees, who received relatively high salaries. Not only did we 
not earn a penny there, but we also did not know how we would 
profit from it in the future. You were in a great financial situation, 
and you kept pushing me: do more, do more. You kept sending 
money, and I lost control. Those were the years that Hanoch was ill, 
so Muli only worked on editing his books, and I was totally with 
Hanoch. We had accumulated adebt of five million dollars. It 
wasn’t just because of the Internet. We also started publishing 
“Tzalul” magazine, you know, all the possible errors. In retrospect, 
I don’t blame anyone, not even myself. That’s how it was; the world 
led us. 


VITEK You were swept into “Tzalul”; you didn’t enter it of your own 
free will. 


DANI Right, it was your project, don’t you remember? I finally got 
out of it. 


VITEK I remember. 


DANI I stopped believing, and you went on with it alone. I pulled 
myself together, regained my senses, and regained control only six 
months after Hanoch’s death. I put an end to many things. I closed 
“Tzalul”, even though it was yours; I fired alot of people who 


worked on the Internet, and I kept the website but much more 
modest. I continued to invest in GIS but paid more attention to 
book sales. I hired good salespeople — Haim Azachi, Nimrod — and 
reduced the debt from five million to three million in a relatively 
short time. At the beginning of the 2000s, after we got through the 
crisis, the company’s situation improved. It started to be profitable, 
GIS began to make a profit, and we saw a bright future. Contracts 
were signed with the telephone companies, more and more 
customers arrived, and The IDF Home Front Command worked with 
us. We became akind of monopoly that gained momentum and 
started to become a standard in the industry. Suddenly, maps were 
needed everywhere. We had around seventy or eighty employees 
during this time. We moved to new offices, rented a large house at 
17 Tchernichovsky Street, and all the departments finally were 
together in the same location. 


From a personal point of view, it was also avery good time, you 
know. I left Hadara at the end of 1999, beginning of 2000, and met 
Yael. 


VITEK You left Hadara right after Hanoch died, right? 


DANI Two months after Hanoch’s death. His death made me feel 
very despondent, like, wow, life ends. If he had died, I could die too. 
He was so healthy, thin, didn’t smoke, didn’t drink, ate healthily, 
walked every day, you know, and was gone at the age of fifty-five. 
I took it very personally and thought that it could happen to me too, 
or that it would happen to me, and... My home life was not good. 
I escaped to work. It was as if the home did not exist; somehow, 
lignored it. The relationship with Hadara didn’t change; it was the 
same, but it wasn’t a good relationship; it wasn’t a relationship of 
friendship. 


VITEK The children were no longer at home, were they? 


Dani and Muli at one of the “Mapa” events 


DANI The children hadn’t been home for a long time, Vitek. In ‘99, 
I already had two grandchildren. Anyway, I was in such a state of 
confusion and decided that Ihad to think. Something similar 
happened to me with the Neve Tzedek Theatre in ‘84. When I was 
having a bad time at the theatre, I went to spend time alone in the 
Lake District, the lake region in England, and there I came to the 


conclusion that Ihad to leave; that Iwas not happy. And when 
Icame back, I really left. I thought about doing something similar; 
after all, I already had an example that this thing — being alone and 
thinking — helps me, and I decided to go. 


VITEK It is interesting that I have never had such a thing in my life 
— to go and think. I don’t understand what it is, I don’t understand 
what you do when you go to think, I’ve never done it. 


DANI Listen, it was a predicament that I didn’t know how to get out 
of, and then I thought: I’ll be alone; I’ll be with myself without any 
background noises. 


VITEK Yes, it must have really worked for you. 


DANI Twice it worked. Exactly that year, Maia and David visited 
Israel, and we became friends, and when I visited England, they 
said, come to us; it’s so beautiful here. We have the Seven Sisters 
and the Dover cliffs, and there are wonderful hiking trails there. So, 
I decided Iwould go there. They recommended a famous place 
called Beachy Head. I didn’t know it was infamous for suicides. 


VITEK Yes, they had a lot of suicides there. Maia would receive the 
suicide victims’ bodies at the hospital. 


DANI I arrived at a pub called Beachy Head, and from there, there 
was a path that reached the sea, and there was a cliff, a lookout 
point. It was adrop of two hundred metres, rocks below, classic, 
jump and that’s it. But it was also possible to go down the stairs. 
I went down to the sea the first evening, stood facing the sea, and 
spoke out loudly. To Hanoch or to myself, you know, I had a strange 
kind of evening. 


VITEK You actually spoke out loud. 
DANI Out loud. I shouted out loud. 


VITEK In Hebrew. 


DANI I think, yes, in Hebrew. And Idecided there, during this 
conversation, that Iwas leaving home, that I was leaving Hadara. 
I didn’t feel good at home; she was the opposite of what I needed. 
Ineeded afriend, Ineeded someone to talk to, someone who 
understood me, and I understood them, someone who would be on 
the same page. And she was the opposite, the complete opposite. 
The children were already grown up, and I decided I was leaving. 


A few days later, I boarded atrain back to London, to you, but 
I probably didn’t tell you at the time because I don’t think you knew. 


VITEK You didn’t tell. 
DANI Because I wasn’t sure. 


VITEK I know exactly when you told me. 


Beachy Head cliff 


DANI After I returned to Israel, it took me another week. I waited 
because Hadara had this method; she was always unhappy, 
everything was bad in her eyes, and many times she would say, 
I want a divorce. I was waiting for her to say it because it was almost 
a daily thing. Then, the first time she said I want a divorce, I said, 
you know what? Me too. I left immediately and went to your 


apartment. 
VITEK What was her reaction when you said, me too? 


DANI It was a shock for her, and of course, everything flipped. What 
do you mean? You’re not serious. Then something unpleasant 
happened. Naomi came to visit Israel, I think with Tom, and I had to 
vacate your apartment. Icame home, which was a big mistake; 
Ishould have stayed at ahotel for afew days. Hadara thought 
I’d come back for good. It didn’t help that I told her, no, it’s only for 
afew days. That was a mistake because it was a bit of a mess and 
complicated everything. A week later, when Naomi left, I left home 
again. 


VITEK You just left. 


DANI I left. I took some things, almost nothing, and left. A month 
or two later, Yael, who was working at “Mapa” at the time, told me 
that she’d got divorced, and I told her, wow, I got divorced too. We 
had a conversation, after which she wrote me a letter, and the affair 
with Yael began. 


VITEK I’1l just tell you how it was from my point of view. I remember 
you calling and saying, listen, I want to ask you if I can live in your 
apartment because I think that in a few days, I’ll be leaving Hadara. 
And I said, what? How come? Because I had told you several times 
that Hadara was behaving very badly towards you, and I’d asked how 
you felt about it. And every time, even a month or two before that, 
you were really furious with me. You would say: it’s none of your 
business, don’t meddle in things that aren’t yours. I love her very 
much, and we live life our way. So, I really thought that you were 
probably, as implausible as it may seem, actually happy. It came as 
a complete surprise to me, complete. Of course, I thought it was the 
right thing to do. With Hanoch, too, we’d talked many times that 
what was going on between you and Hadara was really difficult. The 
way she behaved was wrong, but you did not allow any criticism on 


this subject. Anyway, after you left, one of the things you told me 
was that women were throwing themselves at you. All kinds of 
women who suddenly wanted to meet as soon as they heard. 


DANI Yes, yes. 


VITEK And there was something, some encounter with a Russian 
woman. 


DANI Ah, yes. 
VITEK And you were not convinced, I remember. 


DANI Isent you her photo and you said, actually beautiful. 
I didn’t like her that much and you said, why? She is actually very 
beautiful, and then I agreed to meet her. At first, I didn’t agree. 


VITEK And Iremember you telling me one day, listen, something 
strange has happened here. I received a letter from Yael, and from 
this letter, I understand that she wants to meet or something. That 
is the impression I’m getting. What do you think of her? I said Yael 
is fantastic; Ithink she is wonderful. And then what developed, 
developed. 


DANI Yes. A week after I left, I felt terrible being alone; I’m not used 
to being alone. 


VITEK Sure. 


DANI So, I went online to all kinds of sites where people look for 
partners, and Isaw that almost every message of mine was 
answered positively. Nothing came of all these contacts, including 
the Russian woman of whom I even sent you a photo. Not even one 
meeting. On the other hand, people slowly became aware. 
I didn’t say too much on my own initiative, but it was known 
anyway. Then other things started, all kinds of inquiries, but 
I avoided them. It was as if I wanted to, but I ran away from it when 
it matured into something. Oded Kotler, for example, invited me to 


dinner, and in retrospect I found out that he had brought a woman 
he thought would be a good match. Someone I knew, and I never 
thought... you know. And then the story with Yael really started, 
and it unfolded relatively quickly. So much so that Yaron thought 
I was lying and that I knew her from before, that I’d had an affair, 
and that I’d left Hadara for another woman. Now he believes me. 
Racheli believed me from the beginning. I sat with the children and 
told them, and by mistake I said that I had not always been faithful 
to Hadara. Racheli was very hurt by it. 


VITEK Really? 


DANI Yes. With Racheli, it’s some kind of... the biggest sin that can 
be. After that, I had conversations about it with her. I told her that 
there are far greater sins than not being faithful. Not being faithful 
is a very, very small and very insignificant sin in human relations. 


VITEK And universal too. 


DANI Sure, and also, what about it? It happens all the time to 
regular people on both sides. You get along with it, and it 
doesn’t interfere with love and athousand and one things. It 
doesn’t matter. So these were very good years, both personally with 
Yael and at work. The company was successful, the books were 
successful, and I had ideas. I remember that in the morning, I would 
walk to work, a fifteen-minute walk, and arrive with a thousand 
ideas in my head, sit down, and start doing. I had a few years like 
that, really good ones. 


By the way, you know that during this period “Mapa” also started 
publishing fiction novels, and not only that, but one hundred 
percent of the books won the Sapir Prize. 


VITEK Yes, yes. Because you published only one. 


Dani in the Mapa company offices, early 2000s 


DANI Exactly. In 2004, we published Alona Frankel’s book, “Girl”. 
She approached me as a friend and told me that she had written 
a memoir about her childhood in the Holocaust and asked if I would 
publish it. She is, of course, not only a good friend but also a very 


talented writer, so I did not doubt that it would be successful. A year 
later, the book won first place in the Sapir Prize (a prestigious 
annual literary award presented for awork of literature in the 
Hebrew language). Anyway, I was pleased with the whole situation 
until it changed. 


From the right: Yael, Dani, and Alona Frankel, on Dani's 60th birthday 


VITEK What changed? 


DANI Around 2004/5, I stopped being happy at work. Little by little, 
I discovered that the world of books had changed. The books I was 
enthusiastic about, nonfiction books, atlases, lexicons, were less 
and less successful because the Internet provided more up-to-date 
information, and literature that did succeed was inferior and not to 
my liking. Besides that, there was the whole field of GIS, and Muli 
was very much against it. 


VITEK Iremember because I suggested the GIS. I suggested it 
several times, and Muli really objected. He said that it was not 
suitable for us from a technological standpoint. 


DANI That was one of the reasons I stopped being happy; I had 


a hard time with the arguments and fights with Muli. It also came to 
unpleasantness. Do you remember we had acrisis? Some girl 
decided to turn us against each other and lied to him that I had said 
something unkind about him. Do you remember? We went at night, 
we sat in some café, and you were the go-between; you were the 
arbitrator. 


Dani and Muli, in a typical argument 


VITEK Yes, I remember something. 


DANI It got to this point. But you know Muli, his stubbornness. He 
was against every new idea, and first of all he would say no, and I no 
longer had the strength to deal with it. 


But the worst thing was that my heart was in books, not GIS. It was 
clear to me that this was a huge business, and I took care of it and 
worked on it. I believed that something would come out of it in the 
end, that something was hiding there, that there was a future there, 
but my heart was really in the books. Suddenly, I saw how the new 


world, in these times, was working against books, especially against 
the books I loved the most and invested in the most, the nonfiction 
books. And even the maps, I knew that the GIS was working against 
the printed maps, guides, and encyclopaedias. I knew there was 
nothing more to do with dictionaries. After all, Ihad done the 
“Mapa” encyclopaedia, an encyclopaedia of all the places in Israel, 
and I was sure that we would make a lot of money from it. The book, 
of course, came out at the worst possible moment; the Internet was 
already there, and Google and Wikipedia. And it was a massive 
investment. Isaw that all kinds of ideas I’dhad, which 
I’d previously known how to sell, and sell them well, were no longer 
possible in the reality that existed, and I lost my interest. 


I thought that was it. My time has passed, and Ino longer know 
what books to put out. I used to know; I knew what world I was in; 
Iknew Ihad apublishing house that knew how to sell, and 
suddenly, I knew nothing. Another thing that happened is that 
tension suddenly sprang up between the different departments in 
“Mapa”. Between the Internet, the GIS, and the books. Internal 
quarrels and internal tensions. I couldn’t stand it; I went to work 
reluctantly. Around 2004 or 2005, the four of us, you, Dalia, Yael, 
and I went to Paris. You invited us to visit Michel Bras, the famous 
restaurant. From Paris, we flew in a small plane and arrived there. 


VITEK To the Laguiole area, yes. 


Michel Bras restaurant, France 


DANI And, of course, the restaurant was terrific, and the hotel was 
one of the most pleasant experiences I’ve ever had. Do you 
remember this place? 


VITEK Yes, fantastic. 
DANI And the trips. 


VITEK And the cows, when we lost the way and suddenly found 
ourselves in a field full of cows. 


DANI Right, it was wonderful. And we went to a local restaurant in 
a nearby town, where potatoes were served with a type of cheese. Do 
you remember? 


VITEK Yes, fantastic. 


DANI And there it was no less delicious than at Michel Bras, as 
usual in these things. There Itold you, on one of our out and 
abouts, Vitek, I want to sell “Mapa”. I feel that the time is right; we 
are starting to profit and profit well. GIS is doing exceptionally well, 
and I am already making a profit every year; I think we can sell. You 
were totally against it. Of course, you were never particularly in 


favour of books; you were always pushing to let them go and 
concentrate only on GIS, the geographic databases, and the Internet 
also interested you. Books never. 


VITEK Well, partly because it was not my world, but also because it 
was Clear that it would be difficult to make a profit. 


DANI Yes, because the profits were relatively small even though it 
did very well in acertain period. But also, because it was 
a publishing house in asmall country, the Hebrew market was 
limited. 


VITEK I was pleased with the maps; I was against the other books. 


DANI Yes, right. The maps were part of the GIS, a byproduct. 
Anyway, I insisted; I very much wanted to stop working. I wanted to 
retire. I left on the assumption that the money we would receive 
would be enough for me. Ino longer had the urge to work. I’ve 
always worked very hard, and I’ve worked all my life, you know, in 
all kinds of places. I loved working, and I was hard-working, but that 
was the end of it. I was done. 


And you reluctantly accepted my opinion, and we began to think 
about how to do it. You said we would do it your way, and you sent 
me Brett Hassell and Andrew Crompton, your accountant and 
lawyer, to prepare the company for sale. I, of course, agreed because 
I didn’t know this world at all. Brett and Andrew came and dictated 
a style that to me was completely unacceptable, but I accepted it; 
Ihad no choice. Here and there, I tried to change and resist certain 
things. For example, when they replaced my accountant, Gafni. He 
didn’t speak English and had no experience selling companies, but 
I felt like Iwas betraying my Gafni a little. Gafni who Hanoch had 
also been aclient of, and who had been with me for years. 
He’d worked with me on the film and in Neve Tzedek; he went with 
me all the way; for decades, we’d worked together, and now I had to 
leave him precisely when something came along that he could 


finally profit from. 
VITEK Right. 


DANI But ultimately, I accepted Andrew’s opinion. First of all, 
because of the English. They said it might be possible for us to sell 
abroad after all. He also changed the company’s lawyer and brought, 
without consulting me, people he had received recommendations 
for in England. They were very professional, I don’t doubt it, but 
they were people who came from outside. Look, it’s clear, and you 
later told me these were professional people who knew how to draw 
out the profits. Still, I found out all kinds of terrible things, like the 
fact that they agreed with Andrew on work-per-hour, and I saw that 
they were sending an invoice for three hundred hours of 
photocopying at fifty or one hundred dollars an hour. 


VITEK Yes, I remember you writing that to me. 
DANI Terrible, terrible things. 


VITEK It’s normal, it’s really terrible, but it’s quite normal in these 
situations. 


DANI You know, today we judge in retrospect. Everything worked 
out well in the end, so he probably made the right choice, regarding 
both the lawyer and the accountant. 


VITEK I think that even though you suffered, and it was unpleasant, 
we did the right thing, Dani, because you really had no idea, and he 
knew what he was doing. 


DANI Yes, but it wasn’t easy for me. 
VITEK Sure, I understand entirely. 


DANI There was another strange thing, a nondisclosure agreement. 
I didn’t understand why it was necessary; I had no secrets; why 
must I get people to sign it? It was difficult; after all, we also tried 
publishers in Israel, and some of the people at the publishing 


houses did not want to sign it and did not understand what it was. 
And later, once they started signing, they would pass the 
information on to all their friends. You see, no secrecy was kept. 
This is Israel, chaotic. By the way, at a particular stage, I started 
paying you back parts of the debt that was still left. You 
weren’t interested in it, so Brett would send the money, and he was 
terribly unorganised. He would send without writing it down and all 
kinds of things like that. I would fix it, and I hope others didn’t take 
advantage of it because it was so easy to take advantage of it. On the 
other hand, Andrew was super organised; everything with him was 
on Excel tables, and he knew every single detail. 


In any case, in the end, there were two bodies that agreed in 
principle to the amounts we demanded. Ituran and a Walt Disney 
investment company whose name I forgot. It turned out that Disney 
had tentacles in all kinds of places, and among other things, they 
also had an investment company in Israel, and its managers, for 
some reason, fell in love with me. They offered to pay ten million 
dollars for fifty percent of the company on the condition that 
I continue to manage it for at least five years. And I, Vitek, knew 
Thad no energy; I no longer had those energies. In the end, I said, 
well, if that’s the amount and we don’t have anyone else, then okay. 
I agreed, and we had already started drafting a contract. Still, when 
Ituran put up the amount in cash, thirteen million dollars, and 
agreed to various additional conditions that Andrew demanded, we 
chose them. And that’s it. It took a while, but we sold. 


From the moment of signing, another eight months passed until the 
agreement entered into force. Each party was interested in delaying 
it alittle, and it only ended on April 1 of the following year, 2007. 
However, as soon as a decision had been made and the contract was 
signed, already back in September 2006, I stopped working. At the 
end of the sale, I offered to repay you the personal debts I owed you 
from the renovations and other things, but you refused to accept. 
You were very open-handed. You’ve been open-handed with me all 


my life, and I’m grateful to you and accept it... 
VITEK It’s my nature. 


DANI This is the nature of our relationship. But it surprised me 
because, after all, we had a business, and we sold the business, and 
you did this act of kindness. 


VITEK The truth is that you know, it was your company. I did give 
the money, but I did nothing. 


DANI No, Vitek. You did alot and were unusually important at all 
stages. Indeed, the books did not interest you, and you made no 
contribution there, but you played a significant part in the Internet 
and GIS. 


VITEK In conversations, in talks. 


Vitek and Dani at a rooftop party at the Mapa offices, 1998 


DANI For better or for worse. For better in the sense of raising 
ideas, pushing thoughts, and creating a vision of where it was going. 
You were amazing. On the other hand, for worse, by investing 
quickly and without thinking, paying a lot of money, and doing all 
kinds of things, you were too easy. 


VITEK Yes. I understand, okay. 


DANI So, we sold “Mapa”, and the final chapter of my life began, 


which has lasted for fourteen, fifteen years. There was a company 
farewell party at a club in the central bus station. I don’t remember 
much because I got drunk quite quickly, but there were speeches 
and dancing, and Ialso got agift. It turned out that there is 
acompany that registers stars after people, so they bought me 
a star! There is a star in the sky named after me, in the constellation 
Cassiopeia, and I even have its waypoint: 2126966 CAS. 


Vitek, Dani and Muli 
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The obverse side of the invitation 


VITEK As soon as the contract was signed, you stopped working. Did 
you feel relieved? 
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The star certificate in Dani’s name 


DANI I felt all kinds of strange things. On the one hand, relief 
because that’s what I wanted. On the other hand, I suddenly had no 
emails, no phone calls, you know, you know how it is. 


(pause, Vitek’s phone rings) 


VITEK It’s Tiago, the guy who now runs the company. He does 
a really good job. 


DANI He’s good? He’s really good? 
VITEK Phenomenal, yes. He is really fantastic. 


DANI Really? That’s fantastic. Although Vitek, this is another one 
of your characteristics: You are always very pleased, especially at 
the beginning. And sometimes you find out... Do you remember that 
guy you suddenly realised doesn’t understand what he’s doing? 


VITEK Yes, yes (laughing). I tend to believe in people. I believe they 
are good until they have proven that they’re not good. 


DANI I remember that you would get very angry when I called you 
and complained about Oren Nissim from Telmap. You would tell me, 
Dani, you are not helping me; I need you to support him and not 
criticise him. You didn’t want to hear bad things; you only wanted 
to hear good things. 


VITEK Yes, yes. It’s really some kind of weakness, but it’s also 
a strength. 


DANI First of all, it is very pleasant for the people who work with 
you that you trust them, and you are always like that; you always 
declare it. Iremember the meeting with Amir Rotem, for example, 
the editor of “Tzalul”. You told him, you have free rein; do what you 
want; we are behind you. 


VITEK I remember, yes. 


DANI Anyway, after the sale, I had this syndrome where suddenly 
there was nothing, but overall, I was satisfied. I wasn’t bored, you 
know. I have the garden, Yael started writing, and I started helping 
her with the administration. To this day, I’m fine. 


VITEK I see; I really see that you are content. 


DANI About three years later, in 2009, I founded Global Data Point 
Israel. Information points. You kept waiting because we talked 
about it, we didn’t give up on the events, and you kept managing 
Global Data Point. I delayed it because I didn’t really want it, but on 
the other hand, I thought, what, I won’t work at all? I’m still full of 
strength, why not? So I started, and six months or a year later, 
I realised that I had made a terrible mistake, that I was uninterested 
and did not want to work there. And then Itold you, Vitek, 
I’m retiring, I can’t. Let’s sell or quit. And you said, no, no, I want to 
continue. You continued for another two years, and then we sold it 
for pennies. You also closed Global Data Point in England. 


VITEK Yes, that was one of the things that didn’t work out. 


Riva 


DANI We’ve already talked about how Mother blossomed after 
Father’s death. She had many friends and activities. When she was 
already over eighty years old, maybe eighty-five or six, she 
published the children’s book “Grandma Cooked Porridge” with us 
at “Mapa”, a book that became a bestseller. 
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“Grandma Cooked Porridge” book cover 


Mother felt great during those years; she functioned very well. We 
didn’t want her to be alone, so we hired Gita, her friend and 
neighbour, as acompanion. Even before that, Gita would come 


down to her place every day and sit with her. She would eat lunch 
with her, and Mother would cook it because Gita didn’t know how to 
cook, but we started paying her at some point, so it would really be 
a regular thing. They would go for walks, and Gita would read books 
to her; it was quite lovely. 


VITEK She also had a lot of visits, both family and friends, and the 
nursery teachers, and her students, who loved her very much. 


DANI Yes, they would come to her. 


VITEK They loved and admired her so much; it was very special. She 
had fans. 


DANI An actual bunch of fans from all the places she worked. I have 
alot of pictures; Idon’t know asingle person there. Anyway, 
Mother once asked me: how much do you pay Gita? And 
I didn’t want to say. She asked me again and again, and I always 
said, it doesn’t matter; what do you care? Vitek pays. To calm her 
down, you know. One day, she told me, enough! Now tell me the 
truth. I’ve found out that you pay her 5,000 per month. I told her, 
Mother, where did you come up with 5,000? I’m only paying 2,000, 
so she said, oh, thanks. (laughing). Quite a clever trick. 


Riva and Gita in the nineties 


VITEK Yes. She was avery clever woman, cleverer than we even 
realised. 


DANI Indeed. 


VITEK At home, she was somewhat in Father’s shadow. To really 
know how successful she was, you had to see her at work, with 
people. There she was a star. Father took control of everything at 


home and didn’t let anyone else be a star. 


DANI Even when the guests who came were hers, from her family, 
he continued, he was the star. 


VITEK He couldn’t have it otherwise. Sometimes I think I have a bit 
of that thing. 


DANI Unfortunately, I do too. 
VITEK A sort of desire to talk. 


DANI We both have it a little bit. Anyway, one day she rang and said 
she had fallen and couldn’t get up. By the way, she had a few falls in 
these later years. She once fell on her face in some big shopping 
mall, and her face was bruised and blue. 


VITEK Really? As it happened to Dalia, I didn’t remember that. 


DANI Yes, and at home she also fell several times, and luckily 
nothing happened to her. Iremember you and me talking about it, 
and you saying, oh, it’s so dangerous at her age. Then she fell again, 
at home, and couldn’t get up. It really upset me because she would 
always trip over rugs. 


VITEK Yes, I remember this rug. 


DANI She had rugs all over the flat, and I told her: get rid of the 
rugs; you trip over them. 


VITEK This was the rug in the big room, a rug from Poland that she 
liked very much. It was the one she ultimately tripped over. 
Iremember you asking her, me asking her, get rid of this rug. But 
she loved it very much. 


DANI So, she fell. I called the ambulance and immediately went to 
the hospital. She’d broken her femur, and I knew what that meant. 
It’s acomplicated operation; they put iron in there, and it’s well 
known that in some sense it’s a sentence. Not a death sentence; you 


don’t die from it, but there is a considerable decrease in abilities. 


VITEK You move to the next phase of ageing. It’s a leap forward in 
the ageing process. 


DANI After that, she had to always have a caregiver at home. She 
also lived on the first floor, and it was difficult for her to climb the 
stairs. There wasn’t even a banister. 


VITEK Really? Wasn’t there a banister in the house in Afeka? 


DANI There wasn’t. We added one after that. I remember it was in 
“98 or ‘99 when Hanoch was already sick but not yet hospitalised. 
I remember because he came to visit her in the hospital twice. She 
lay there for afew weeks, and Istarted looking for a caregiver. 
I searched among the Polish women because Polish women would 
come to work in Israel then. 


VITEK Had Gita already fallen apart? 


DANI No, Gita was still okay, but she couldn’t care for Mother in 
this condition. 


VITEK Yes, it wasn’t her job. 


DANI She also had the onset of Alzheimer’s; she couldn’t be the 
caregiver. There was also aneed for physical work, helping her to 
get up, walk, bathe. It was clear that we had to find someone. 
I found someone Polish who left after a few months. Some of them 
left because they returned to Poland. It was atime when they 
stopped coming from Poland to work in Israel because it was no 
longer worthwhile. 


VITEK Already, then? 


DANI Yes, it was already at the end of the nineties; Poland was 
already booming. There was alot of work, and the economic 
situation had improved, so there was no reason to work abroad. 


VITEK It also happened in England. There was atime when many 
Poles came, and now they are returning. 


DANI They were satisfied but left every time until we found Irena, 
Irenka. It was a moving story. Irena was in Israel with her sister, 
Danuta, and they were daughters and granddaughters of Righteous 
Among the Nations (Gentiles officially recognised for assisting or 
saving Jews during the Holocaust). Both the grandfather and the 
father had received the title. They’d hidden a Jewish family on their 
farm during the war and saved them. In his old age, one of the 
survivors needed a caregiver, and Irena came to Israel and took care 
of him. She came to us after his death. By the way, she told us that 
they’d hid the whole story from the neighbours in the village, 
fearing that they might hurt them out of jealousy. The neighbours 
might have thought they were getting a lot of money, but it turned 
out that they’drefused to receive afinancial grant from Yad 
Vashem. After the survivor died, Irenka did not have a work permit 
in Israel. I tried to help her, and I found out that according to 
a unique law, family members of the Righteous Among the Nations 
have the right to come and work in Israel, but despite that the 
Ministry of the Interior caused problems. Fortunately, I told the 
story to Yair Tzaban, an acquaintance of mine from the BANKI days 
who’d formerly been the Minister of Immigration and Absorption, 
and he helped me and arranged a work permit for both Irenka and 
her sister. 


Riva and Irena, early 2000s 


VITEK How did you find her? 


DANI The Poles brought each other; they would all meet on 


Sundays at St. Peter’s Church in the Old City Square in Jaffa. There 
was a mass in Polish with a priest who was a converted Jew, and he 
arranged jobs, housing, help for them all. He was a lovely man; 
I later got to know him. Anyway, Mother was released after a month 
from the hospital, and it was already very difficult for her. She 
couldn’t leave the house until we installed the banister on the 
stairs. Danny, the plumber, did it for her. Do you remember Danny? 


VITEK Of course, Iremember Danny. He was Mother’s Gary. I had 
my Gary, and she had her Danny. 


DANI She and many other older women. The _ older 
women’s handyman. He liked to do everything on the cheap side, 
you know, to save money, so it wasn’t always... 


VITEK The important thing to remember here is that this whole 
story, all of Mother’s problems, fell on your shoulders. She had no 
one else. All the responsibility — to think, to worry, to arrange — was 
entirely on you. 


DANI But you know, Vitek, I didn’t feel it. It didn’t hurt me; it 
didn’t bother me. I quickly found the women who were good and got 
along with Mother; there was Danny, the plumber who arranged 
everything; she had a friend, friends, she had a doctor. I forgot to 
tell you that Vera, Verka, the doctor, helped me a lot when Mother 
was in the hospital. There was a long waiting list for surgery, and 
Vera managed to get her operated on that night. She was the 
anaesthesiologist. Now, as we speak, I feel guilty. I used to meet 
Vera alot, we used to meet for breakfasts, but now 
she’s completely... 


VITEK Well, she got Alzheimer’s and completely lost... 
DANII couldn’t. 


VITEK You’ know, adoctor once told me _ that _ for 
Alzheimer’s patients, it becomes easier and easier because they just 


don’t realise. They don’t know, they don’t worry. On the other hand, 
it becomes increasingly difficult for those caring for them. 


DANI This might explain the fact that when Ido meet her, she 
never gets angry, never complains. 


VITEK Yes, sure. 


DANI In any case, when Mother was already with Irenka, there was 
an unpleasant incident. They were robbed in the street, and Mother 
was knocked to the ground. They would go to the bank in the Afeka 
shopping centre, and Mother would withdraw dollars in cash for 
Irenka to send to her family in Poland. Someone must have been 
following them. 


VITEK Really... 


DANI And when they reached the yard, near the house, a man on 
a motorcycle, with a helmet covering his face, tried to take the bag 
out of Mother’s hands. 


VITEK Criminal. Wow, I didn’t remember that. 


DANI He pulled so hard that Mother fell; luckily, nothing happened 
to her. Irenka called me, and I called the police and ran over there. 
The police collected evidence, but nothing could be done. He told 
me — we won’t catch him. 


VITEK Tried to steal the money from her but failed. 


DANI He succeeded and stole the money. The bag was later found in 
the bin. He probably followed them from the bank, you know. 
It’s classic: two old women. 


VITEK Good idea. If we have trouble, this is actually a good way. 


DANI Yes. Well, around the same time, we brought in a geriatrician 
to check Mother because she had various functional issues, and he 
said she’d had a lot of little strokes. 


VITEK It happens, yes. At that age, it happens to a lot of people. 


DANI He said that, especially with her, because she used to smoke 
when she was young and had very narrow blood vessels. I had a hard 
time seeing it in her cognitive, intellectual abilities. She continued 
reading books, for example, or rather listening to books because 
Gita would read to her, but I saw it on her hands. Her left hand 
began to be crooked, closed. 


VITEK Yes, I remember that. But you know, I think at that time she 
would talk to Dalia once a week about books. They had a fixed day, 
Friday, and they would talk for at least an hour. What did you read? 
What do you think? It was very interesting for Dalia, and Mother 
always had much to say. 


DANI Right. And one more thing: Mother would cut out articles, 
mainly political, from “Haaretz” newspaper and send them to Dalia 
by mail, and then they would talk about it on the phone and argue. 


VITEK Right. Avery strong and close relationship developed 
between them. After all, Dalia actually didn’t have a mother, and 
Mother completely became her mother. To this day, Riva is a very 
significant figure for Dalia. She talks about it. In many ways, 
Dalia’s relationship with Mother was closer than my relationship 
with Mother during the final years. Because I had, you know, all the 
usual questions, but Ididn’thave such complex and long 
conversations as she had with Dalia. Idon’t know if you had 
conversations with her about books and such topics. 


DANI Not so much. I think a little more than you because you had 
a habit of talking to her a little like a child. Do you remember that? 


VITEK No. But it could be. I remember I used to call her Mamcha. 


DANI No, not because of that. I’m talking about the last few years. 
I sometimes felt she was in a better state than how you spoke to her, 
like a child. 


VITEK I didn’t feel it. 


DANI I don’t think she felt it either. If I had thought it was wrong, 
I would have told you. Anyway, speaking of Dalia, they were also 
very close during Mother’s last visits to London, weren’t they? 


VITEK Very, very close until the end. 


DANI They would spend time together, go out together. I remember 
it because Mother used to tell me. Anyway, one day Gita went crazy. 
Gita, the close friend, to whom Mother was very attached. In those 
years, Mother’s caregivers actually cared for Gita as well, although 
she was not quite aware of it. All her meals, for example, were at 
Mother’s, and at acertain time, Irenka also started to keep her 
medications, things like that. But her condition got worse and 
worse, and at one point I called her daughter, who lived abroad. 
I told her about the deterioration so that she might come and sort 
out the situation and maybe find her acaregiver, but she 
didn’t cooperate that much. Then, one day Gita went crazy. 
I wasn’t present, but Iheard that she’drun out, naked, shouting 
unintelligible things. They called an ambulance and took her to 
amental hospital. Afew months later she was transferred from 
a tough ward to a geriatric ward. She probably wasn’t dangerous to 
herself or others, but she couldn’t be left in the open. Mother asked 
me to take her there, and we went. We entered the ward, and you 
remember Gita, how beautiful she was. 


VITEK Yes, very beautiful. 


DANI So, we saw this beautiful, well-groomed woman in a kind of 
wretched state, with wild, uncombed hair. She sat like a zombie, and 
when she saw Mother, she burst into a monologue from which it was 
impossible to understand anything, only occasionally, Riva, Riva. 
She was overly excited, but it was impossible to understand what 
she said. 


right: Hadas (Gai’s mother), Gai, Dani with Yehonatan on his knees, Yaron, 
Riva, Racheli and Eitan. Standing on the right: Yael, Vitek, Naomi, Dalia and 
Tamara 


VITEK But she knew it was Riva. 


DANI Of course. Mother was very sad. She told her, Gita’le, Gita’le, 
but Gita did not answer her. On the way back, she told me she 
wouldn’t go there anymore. 


Sima’le and Riva 


Hava'le and Riva 


Riva with the great-grandson, Yehonatan 


Standing on the right: Yaron, Tamara, Vitek and Dalia. Talila and Riva are 
sitting on the couch. Sitting below: Maia and her children, Billy and Sophie 


VITEK They were very close, very attached to each other, dependent 
on each other. 


DANI In any case, many people, relatives, always visited Mother, 
actually made a pilgrimage. She was considered the tribe’s elder. 


VITEK You know, until almost the end. She would sit in the armchair 
you bought her, and it was like the queen’s throne. She would sit, 
and everything happened around her. 


Tamara, James and Riva 


DANI She already lived in the flat near me, on Arnon Street. The 
move there happened because at some point she could no longer 
climb the stairs, and I found her a different flat close to me. I could 
have rented out the flat in Afeka. Still, in consultation with you, we 
decided not to do that because it wasn’t such a significant amount, 
and maybe Mother’s condition would improve, and we didn’t want 
to empty the flat yet. Anyway, we decided that the flat would wait 
for her, and indeed, during the three years she lived on Arnon 
Street, the flat in Afeka was empty. Every now and then, Irenka 
would go there to bring something. We worked very hard to make 
the new flat look as much like the flat in Afeka as possible; we 
brought all the pictures and the picture wall. I think she slept at my 
place for a day or two while we did it. We brought her to the flat 
after it was all fixed up, and I told her, look what a beautiful home. 
She said, really, very beautiful. Well, when are we going back home? 
And she knew, of course, that she was moving and had agreed; we 
wouldn’t have done it by force, but her situation was already... you 
know, not everything was clear to her. 


Anyway, by then she already lived right by me, and I started seeing 
her every day. All in all, she lived quite well during those three final 
years. After work, Iwould meet her and Irenka on Ben Gurion 
Boulevard. Yaroni would also go to her, read her articles from 
“Haaretz” newspaper and write down her memories. We also 
contacted Dita, a friend and neighbour, and she would come to her 
several times a week to do physical therapy and talk to her. I really 
liked eating there; Irenka would cook excellent homemade Polish 
food. Everyone loved eating there. She would also prepare unique 
dishes that Mother taught her, such as gefilte fish. Mother used to 
say: I taste before cooking. 


VITEK Dani, it was fantastic. You know, after Father died, she had 
good years, right up until the end, in many different ways, and of 
course she deteriorated, but not in an ugly or unbeautiful way. 


DANI No, no. 


VITEK And she wasn’t in pain. 


DANI Do you remember the terrible pain she had from time to time 
in her face? That also passed in those years. 


VITEK Passed, without doing anything. It turned out that it often 
disappears in old age. 


DANI So, she lived really well, but she had a tough last four months. 
Because the deterioration was already more severe. 


VITEK It was when I would call, and she would say, everything is 
fine. Is Dani dead? 


DANI No, it was before that, too. And once she asked you to lend 
her fifty pounds. Why? Because Racheli had been kidnapped. 


VITEK Yes, yes, she had avery clear story. Racheli had been 
kidnapped, and they were asking me for fifty pounds to get her back. 
Where would she come up with that? But do you remember the 
story with Moshik? 


DANI Yes, sure, tell it. 


VITEK Mother was constantly inventing deaths that didn’t happen. 
It started with you; she would say that Dani had died, and I would 
say, no, no, what do you mean? I just talked to him. And then she 
would say, oh, okay, good. She immediately calmed down. One day, 
she said, you know, Moshik is dead. So I immediately told her, no, 
no, I just spoke to him on the phone, and he is absolutely fine. So 
she said, oh, good, very good. She calmed down. Immediately 
afterwards, we received an invitation to Moshik’s funeral. He really 
had died. 


DANI Yes. And when they would ask Mother, how many children do 
you have? She would answer, three: Vitek, Dani, and Dani Mobile. 
Because that’s what was written on her phone so that she could call 
easily. 


VITEK We are all on our way to this place. 


DANI Let’s hope not; it’s not certain, Vitek. Father died a peaceful 
death. In some sense at full strength, undoubtedly at full 
intellectual strength. 


VITEK You know, I don’t think much about Father. You think of him 
more than I do. 


DANI Yes, now, because of age, diseases, genetics. Don’t you find 
yourself making Father’s gestures sometimes? 


VITEK No. Maybe I do, but I don’t feel it. 


DANI Do you remember the gesture he used to make when he was 
nervous? Father, what time is it? And he would pat his knees 
nervously: what, you don’t have a watch?! 


VITEK I don’t do that. 


DANI Mother’s last days. There were several times before that, that 
she got sick, and you said any illness at her age is dangerous. Once, 
when I was in Berlin, something like that happened, and I was 
already thinking of going back, but then she recovered. Vera would 
come a lot and take care of Mother, help her. But this time, Irenka 
rang and said that Mother wasn’t feeling well, but nothing serious 
that I thought something should be done. 


VITEK Has a cold. 


DANI A little cold. In the morning, Irenka rang and said that Mother 
couldn’t get up, that she was drowsy. Not unconscious, but unable 
to get up or speak. I ran straight over there, and at the same time 
I called Vera. We arrived together. The whole story took an hour or 
two, no more. We sat on either side of the bed. Vera said we should 
hold her hands, and we held her on both sides. Iwas already 
experienced because of the case with Hanoch, and I knew this 
breathing, the automatic breathing, so I already knew it would come 


soon. Iremember that as soon as she stopped, when Vera said, 
that’s it, I hugged Mother and said, Mamcha, Mamcha, Mamcha. 
You called her Ima’le, not Mamcha. 


VITEK That’s right, you called her Mamcha, and I called her Ima’le. 
That was the difference. Once we tried to check and said the 
opposite, and she immediately caught it. 


DANI So that’s it, Icalled you. It turned out the police had to be 
called, Vera told me. It doesn’t matter that she was a doctor and was 
a witness, there is a regulation that the police must be called in the 
event of a death at home, they must check, because... 


VITEK People kill people. 


DANI Probably. There is such a possibility. Within a moment 
everyone knew, probably through the police, because I didn’t inform 
anyone, and started calling me from various companies that arrange 
funerals. I got five calls in ten minutes. 


VITEK I remember you calling me. I was in London and immediately 
got on a flight. 


DANI And we became orphans. 
VITEK How did you feel when it happened? 


DANI I already knew it would happen soon; I had already gotten 
used to the idea. It was really at a very old age. She didn’t suffer; our 
relationship was very good. I would see her every day. Racheli would 
always tell me that Iinspire her with the way Itake care of my 
mother. You gave me endless compliments, and you also did your 
part. 


VITEK Look, you did... Iimagine I would also have done something 
similar if I’d been in Israel. 


DANI Same thing. I’m sure. 


VITEK In these things, we are not different, but what you did, you 
did very nicely, really well. 


DANI What you do with Dalia is very similar; you give up everything 
to help her. You have no problem with that at all; it’s absolutely 
clear to you. 


VITEK Yes, I don’t actually leave the house. Every time I go out, 
I arrange with the caregiver to come. 


DANI That’s the way you are. I knew I would be like that, and I also 
know that you are like that. 


VITEK Although I commit a few more sins than you. 
DANI It has nothing to do with sins. 


VITEK Right, right. 


2011-2000 TELMAP 


VITEK The story with Telmap started with a phone call. You called 
me one day and said, listen, some young man came up to me and 
said he had developed software and asked to test it on the “Mapa” 
data. You told him, okay, give it a try, and after he showed you what 
he’d done, you said it was unbelievable, absolutely phenomenal, and 
you suggested that I come quickly to see it. Indeed, I came in a short 
time, and I met Misha. He was the first in the world to find a way to 
make completely live and dynamic maps on the Internet. Until then, 
all the maps were actually pictures, and you could not easily move, 
add, or change anything. His maps were completely alive; you could 
zoom in, zoom out, add aroad, or remove aroad — awhole new 
world. 
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VITEK Well, correct it now. 


DANI There were two or three companies that made, tried to make, 
such maps. The huge difference was in the graphics and their 
beauty; they looked like printed maps. 


VITEK That was not the only thing that was unique about his maps. 
These were the first maps made in Java. It was a new programming 
language that allowed him to do something no other software could 
do: create dynamic maps, just like animation. It was a completely 
new world; everything was alive and changing in real time. It was 
acomplete innovation; no one in the world had anything like it. 
I was very excited. And I also understood a little in this world, you 
know, I lived deep within the technologies, and I told him, this is 


fantastic; I want us to start a company together. He said, yes, why 
not? Although I’m already talking to someone, and we're pretty 
close to an agreement, I’ll talk to you, too. He left and then came 
back and said he had decided to choose us. I remember he came 
with his father to sign the contract because he was not yet eighteen. 
After that, we also met Sasha, his friend, and they worked on it 
together, but Misha was the leader. Were you part of this company? 


DANI No. 
VITEK You decided you didn’t want to be from the beginning. 


DANI We decided together. The story was quite complex, and we 
were already able to learn a little about Misha’s character. After all, 
Ihad aGIS department at “Mapa”, and this department employed 
a professor from Tel Aviv University named Itzhak Benenson. He 
was avery knowledgeable Russian guy, an expert, who built us 
avery good, convenient work system. When I got to know Misha, 
I arranged a meeting between him and Benenson, who was a GIS 
expert, and I asked him to tell me how serious Misha was and how 
unique his invention was. He was very enthusiastic and praised 
Misha, but later it turned out that there was also an unpleasant 
stunt. Since Benenson was very impressed with Misha, he 
introduced him to his friends — Israeli investors from Russia. At the 
same time that Misha negotiated with us, he also negotiated with 
them without telling me that they were friends of Benenson’s. I was 
involved in the negotiations; you offered, they offered, and Misha 
took advantage of it. In retrospect, Jlearned that 
Benenson’s friends, who seemed to be your competitors, were not 
serious at all. They were not crooks, but they had no money and 
nothing. But Misha knew how to take advantage of it and managed 
to extract from you a much higher amount than you had thought. 


VITEK Well, Dani, I think he was allowed to. He was not our friend; 
he tried to get the best deal. 


DANI It’s not a question of forbidden or permitted; he is allowed to 
do as he wants. However, he also did that stunt at the end when you 
sold the company. Was that allowed, too? He asked for double or 
triple what he got. 


VITEK That was different. What he ended up doing was a dirty trick, 
but it happened because of what the workers did; he didn’t come up 
with the idea. It was dirty and nasty, but it was just as dirty and 
nasty as what all the Telmap employees did. 


DANI Okay, we’ve jumped right to the end here, but there were 
quite a few years of very hard and interesting work, so let’s go back 
to the beginning. We had aconversation about running the 
company, and I told you that it wouldn’t be right for me to run the 
new company because it would be a fulltime job. This was already 
after Hanoch’s death, and I had discovered the depth of my troubles, 
the debts, the Internet that had developed. I realised I was losing 
control and told you Ihad to take care of “Mapa” now. 
I wouldn’t have time for other things, and I was not a technology 
person either. Let’s look for a professional manager. At first, you 
offered me five percent in the company, but ultimately we decided 
to give up on it because it didn’t make economic sense. Also, once 
we found amanager, he was in charge. Ialways helped; that 
wasn’t the issue. After all, we sat in the same office at the 
beginning, and we used to meet, but I really didn’t deserve any 
percentages or money. In the end, you gave me a bonus when you 
sold the company, so I still got something, but maybe I deserved the 
bonus for the negotiations with Misha, which I managed to reduce 
by half. Remember the story? 


VITEK I remember that it actually involved blaming him, that he 
would feel guilty for what he had done. 


DANI Absolutely, and Iwas exceptionally successful. Do you 
remember what his condition was? 


VITEK That I be his friend, that I would remain his friend. 


DANI That you keep talking and be friends. And I promised him, 
without consulting you. 


VITEK Yes, I know. 
DANI Because it had no meaning. 
VITEK Of course not. 


DANI And instead of three and a half, he settled for 1.75. Which was 
also more than he deserved but less than he demanded. 


VITEK Yes, much more than he deserved. 


DANI Vitek, he didn’t deserve anything. He was to be paid only 
from the profits, and there were no profits. That’s the weird thing 
about the whole thing. 


VITEK He didn’t deserve anything. 
DANI Sure, just as no one there deserved anything. 
VITEK None of them deserved anything. 


DANI But what was beautiful about this negotiation with Misha was 
that he also demanded payment for his friend, Sasha. Well, we’ve 
jumped to the end again. Let’s go back to the beginning. I was 
looking for amanager and found Oren, and I think I was wrong 
then. 


VITEK I’m not sure we were wrong. The mistake was that I was less 
involved; that might have been the mistake. Oren would have done 
what I told him if I had been there; he would not have been able to 
withstand it. I should have been more involved and demanded that 
I want it this way, and you must do it exactly this way. He tried to 
convince me, and when he gave arguments, I let him do it his way 
too many times. 


DANI I remember that a few months after he started, I called you 
and said we’d made a mistake. I found that he was not organised 
enough and made a lot of mistakes. Not in the technological field, 
because Idon’t understand that. What all the mistakes had in 
common was that he just didn’t care about your money. For 
example, he forgot to inform the landlord that he was leaving the 
office and was obligated to pay an entire year’s rent. 


VITEK I remember, I remember that well. 


DANI You know, the simplest thing. In the contract, it was written 
that two months’ notice should be given in advance, but he did not 
give notice. He also hired workers for very high amounts without 
consulting anyone, amounts that were not in proportion to market 
prices, and all kinds of things like that. I discussed it with you at 
length, and you did not accept my opinion. It didn’t sway you; the 
issue of squandering was probably not a reason for you. 


VITEK Much less than for you. I don’t get so excited about it. On the 
other hand, I saw all kinds of good things in him, you know, 
intelligence, some analysis of the general situation. He was the one 
who started pushing in the direction of phones versus the Internet. 
That was pretty much thanks to him. 


DANI So why don’t you start telling now? The truth is that 
I don’t know that much. You took care of the company; I hardly 
dealt with it. 


VITEK The first project we thought of was to provide live maps to 
people on the Internet, to websites. 


DANI I think you let us handle it because you didn’t want to sell 
directly to entities, but there were no customers. 


VITEK We thought that selling to websites would be a big business, 
and we started trying to sell it to companies in England. We had 
avery impressive site by the standards of those times, live maps 


that could be used to do all kinds of things. But in a relatively short 
time, we realised it didn’t work. Meanwhile, within a few months 
Misha enlisted in the army and disconnected from all activities. His 
share also started to decrease according to the amount of 
investment. Every time I invested more money, his share decreased. 


DANI It was outlined in the contract. 


VITEK Yes, and he was perfectly fine with it, you know, he didn’t get 
in the way and didn’t complain. He didn’t help either; he was really 
busy with other things, but as soon as Oren started leaning towards 
the phones, he didn’t have anything to contribute either. We saw 
that the whole world of maps on phones was much more primitive 
than maps on websites. It was already possible to navigate the sites; 
you could enter a beginning and an end, and it would draw the route 
for you. So Oren said, listen, I think there is an opportunity here. 
Phones have no navigation. From what I can see, no one is quite on 
it yet; let’sdo it. And, of course, Iwas so excited; Iwas very 
enthusiastic about the idea. In many respects, some of the mistakes 
stemmed from the fact that he was the one who came up with the 
idea of the phones, and I believed him to be into it, that he was with 
me. 


DANI Here, I want to ask you something. After all, small laptop 
computers with maps existed before phones and around the time 
Telmap started working. 


VITEK Yes, it worked fantastically and was good, but it 
wasn’t a phone. The biggest drawback was that it was not connected 
to the Internet; instead, it took the maps from the hard disk or 
memory. It worked well but wouldn’t receive updates, and you 
couldn’t report traffic problems or accidents. The big difference was 
that the phone was connected to the Internet, connected to the 
Cloud. And the Cloud has all kinds of information you can 
download. 


DANI Yes, it was an innovation. 


VITEK We started working on it and it was fascinating work. There 
were some very good technologists there. Oren found them; almost 
all of them were from this army unit. 
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Telmap on phones 


DANI 8200. 


VITEK Yes. Good people. They were excited; we were all excited. 
Oren built a whole mechanism for doing it because everything was 
complicated on the phones. There were many types of phones with 
different technologies and different screen sizes. 


In any case, we had clients there who were obvious - the telephone 


companies. Suddenly, we could go to the telephone companies and 
say, we can provide you with the navigation, and you can sell or give 
it to your clients. The first phone company we worked with was 
Nokia. Nokia phones didn’t have good enough GPS; they didn’t have 
achip that could read the location. So we went to them and made 
them an offer to produce a special phone, with us, the first phone to 
have GPS installed. It was a regular-sized phone, and they came out 
with quite alot of fanfare, the world’s first navigation phone. And 
there the first disaster happened. Nokia’s mistake. They put the chip 
that reads the location on the bottom of the phone, so when you 
held the phone, you blocked the chip. You had to hold it upside 
down, so you know, the navigation didn’t work. The chip should 
have been on top, where it is now. So, this phone flopped. 


Telmap offices in Herzliya 


CEO of Telmap, Oren Nissim 


DANI I didn’t know that, for example. This is a new story for me. 


VITEK We thought that was it, that we would rule the world with 
Nokia. 


DANI Did you work directly with Nokia? 


VITEK Yes, we went to Finland. They really believed in it and wanted 
it. They made hundreds of thousands of this first model and said if it 
worked, they would make the next one in the millions. And we 
would automatically receive money for each phone. 


DANI By the way, who discovered the problem with the hand 
obscuring it? 


VITEK Everyone found that out. They came out with it, and 
everyone started complaining that they keep losing GPS connection. 
Before that, there was a moment, you know, when I thought, this is 
it: we are going to be millionaires. 


DANI Billionaires. 


VITEK After this mistake, Nokia lost interest. You know big 
companies; it suddenly became an example of a bad idea, and they 


let it go altogether. It took them a long time to really make phones 
that are good for navigation. 


DANI Of course, I remember the Israeli part of all this activity. 
There were four cellular companies, Partner, Pelephone, Orange and 
Mirs, and I worked with them, together with you, because the data 
was mine. We were partners, half and half, and I started going with 
Oren to meetings with all these companies to start selling to them. 
Each of them wanted exclusivity because there was competition 
between them, and of course, we did not agree, and it suddenly 
started rolling in large sums. From 2004/5, it started bringing in 
money. It grew in such a way that in the reports of “Mapa” before 
the sale, you could see the crazy increase in the income from the 
GIS data in those years. 


VITEK We also had income. But we had no profits in Telmap, only in 
the last year, before the sale, by cutting expenses to generate 
a small profit. 


DANI To show that you were making a profit. 
VITEK To sell something that was not losing. 


DANI Yes. It’s natural, Vitek. I first invested five million dollars in 
GIS, that is we invested, and it took time. At that time, I was 
enjoying the fruits, and you were still in the investment stage. 


VITEK It’s the same in all companies. In all my companies, we 
invested first, and then we enjoyed. The whole arrangement was like 
that; it’s natural. Anyway, after we sold a little in Israel, we started 
selling abroad, which went well. 


DANI Orange France was the biggest customer, I think. 


VITEK Yes, it was huge, but we sold in almost every country, even in 
America. Each time there was a negotiation, a possibility that we 
would sell to someone big, but it didn’t happen. In the early years, 
we were alone, and there was no one doing anything similar until 


one day Google appeared. Suddenly there was Google Navigation, 
Google Maps, and then we panicked. We knew it was dangerous, and 
we knew we had to run away; to sell. At some point along the way, 
the three guys came from... 


DANI Waze. 


VITEK Waze. They asked for a meeting, and I remember being very 
impressed, anice guy, tall. They explained what they do and how 
they do it, and I was very enthusiastic. I really thought it was good, 
but I told them, listen, these are two business models that cannot 
work together because our model is based on buyers; without 
buyers, we would not have enough money to do it. On the other 
hand, your model is built entirely on a very large investment, and 
everything is free because the whole idea is that the clients generate 
the data. 


DANI I was at this meeting; you invited me and asked for my 
opinion. I told you that regarding the data, they could not solve our 
problem because they were not connected to GIS but to navigation, 
and their accuracy range, 15-20 metres, was not very accurate. Most 
of our clients, such as the military and the Ministry of Education, 
required better accuracy. 


VITEK Metres, centimetres, yes. 


DANI They sent us a sample before the meeting. We put it on what 
we had, and we saw that they were inaccurate, that they would 
benefit from our information, but we wouldn’t benefit from 
anything. However, there was one thing Ikept telling you; 
I don’t know if you thought about it or if you even remember it 
because nobody responded. I thought that the most interesting 
thing about them was that they worked on aserver that was 
constantly updated, live, and Isaid, listen, this is amazing 
technology. If you can develop something like this, then every small 
change, repair, amunicipality that closes aroad, you can 


immediately report it. This is amazing. 


VITEK Yes, but of course, Iwasn’t looking for data, and 
I wasn’t looking for GIS; I was looking for a company that would do 
phone navigation; that was our topic. I was very enthusiastic about 
what they did; I also saw that it was live navigation. 


DANI I think back then, they only worked on the Internet, not on 
phones. 


VITEK They came to us to do it on phones. 
DANI Right. 


VITEK They came and said, you are the best; we are very 
enthusiastic about what you have done and want to collaborate. 
Let’s do it together. And Iremember that later, in conversations 
within the company, Isaid the systems were unsuitable. We 
can’t give our service for free, we won’t have clients, and we’ll go 
bankrupt immediately. But much of what they do we can also do, 
and we also have advantages. Although we don’t have all the clients 
who join for free, we do have clients who already use it. All the 
telephone companies in Israel already had it. I thought we should 
have started collecting the data from the phone company 
subscribers. Find the method that will show us any changes 
immediately, give clients the right to add information during use 
and so on. I had quite a lot of tensions and disputes with Oren over 
this, which, in my opinion, was the biggest mistake we made; 
I failed to convince Oren and the rest of the company to concentrate 
on this method. 


You know, they were dealing with phone company problems all the 
time. Every phone company wanted to add something or do 
something different, and dealing with the phone companies took 
eighty percent of the work. I think we lost because our focus was on 
the phone companies and not on the users. If I had been around 
more and fought for it, I would have won. Another thing I really 


wanted was the development of walking navigation. I was crazy 
about walking navigation; I would do it myself everywhere I was, all 
the time. Iwould drive all my friends crazy; I couldn’t stop. 
Although we made anice walking navigation in Telmap, we 
didn’t give it enough power; we didn’t publish or push it. Our 
clients, the phone companies, didn’t care about walking. They 
wanted to give it to cars, and that was it. At that stage, navigation 
on foot was not that popular. Now, of course, we all know that 
people use it for walking as much as for driving. You see loads of 
people everywhere in the world walking with it. 


DANI Of course. The whole world of tourism lives on it. 


VITEK Yes. I was in seventh heaven during that time; I loved the 
subject so much and got into it so much. It was a subject I knew 
nothing about before, and it was so interesting. I had so many good 
ideas, but Ididn’tdo enough, and _  Ididn’t push, and 
I didn’t succeed. The company would have been entirely different if 
Ihad been more present. You told me many times that 
I wasn’t involved enough, and at the same time, I feel it’s such 
ashame that you weren’t involved either because if you had been 
there, I’m sure we wouldn’t have wasted money like crazy. 


DANI But Vitek, for that purpose, you would have had to leave the 
business in London and me, “Mapa”, and invest only in this. Telmap 
had massive potential and required intense work. 


VITEK Yes. That is what we should have done. We didn’t realise it; 
we didn’t realise how important it was. 


DANI Iremember something else from the meeting with Waze. 
There were beginnings of navigation services in England, France, 
America. Everything was still lame, but the idea was already there. 
Iread abit about the subject, both in preparation for the meeting 
and before that, and Ieven talked to the lawyer, the copyright 
expert. After all, if the users sign off on giving the data to the 


company and this company is currently not selling but providing 
aservice to the community, I understood that. But if they start 
asking for payment or sell the company for many billions, won’t all 
those who gave data wake up and demand rights? I had the feeling 
that there was an unresolved problem here. We had copyrights on 
all our data because we checked everything, we sent vehicles with 
GPS, and people sent us corrections. Here suddenly, there was 
acompany that whoever collected the data for it ended up as 
a sucker, so to speak. 


VITEK Now you know, Dani, that all the biggest businesses in the 
world are based on billions of people giving away data for free. 


DANI But then... 


VITEK It was not clear. You lived in a world of rights, and rights were 
very important to you. 


DANI It was critical. I approached tenders in the army, and I would 
always declare that I owned the rights, that I checked and did not 
take information from anyone. And I would also catch the thieves, 
you remember; we would put small mistakes in the street names to 
check if something that was published was ours. Iwas in the 
opposite world, which kept the rights, so I thought it wouldn’t work, 
that they would be able to play with it as long as it was free, but it 
would be impossible to turn it into a business. And the fact is that 
I was wrong. It’s a fact that even though they didn’t take money for 
the service, they sold the business. 


VITEK It wasn’t easy, Dani. They had always lost money; as far as 
I know, they may still be losing today. Although they sold for 
abillion dollars, their investment until then was huge, close to 
seven hundred million dollars — seventy percent. And the guys who 
started it — they don’t have much left. 


DANI Yes. Because there were some big investors there. 


VITEK They kept adding more and more investors, which brought 
them down to, I don’t know, one percent, nothing, very little. The 
reason they were successful was that they really made sure the 
service was good. They built a good, sound navigation system, and 
they were talented, did good things, and cared about people. But 
from an economic standpoint, it was a huge risk. Everything was 
free. It was a bit like Google at first. 


DANI So, you are saying that even if you had got involved then, you 
would have had to put up sums you probably did not have. 


VITEK What I could have done and didn’t do, and could have done 
well, was to give all users rights. We had hundreds of thousands of 
users all over the world. All the phone companies together. 


DANI Hundreds of thousands, maybe more than a million. 


VITEK I mean, we had hundreds of thousands of people from whom 
we could start collecting data. We actually had the information from 
everyone who travelled; we had the data. 


DANI It’s just that Oren claimed that the contracts with the 
companies stated that we were not allowed to use this data. 
I remember the conversations about this topic. 


VITEK Yes, yes. 
DANI The data was not ours, it was theirs. 


VITEK Yes. That is, it’s not clear whose, probably nobody’s. But it 
was a problem that had to be solved, you know. So we would go, 
negotiate, sign agreements with the telephone companies, explain 
why, give them something so that they would also get something 
from it. You know, it was possible, it’s people. 


I recently heard a lecture by Steve Jobs about his philosophy on how 
to build a company. After all, he went bankrupt several times along 
the way, was thrown out of the company, founded another company 


and went bankrupt again. He met disaster after disaster after 
disaster. When Apple failed after he’d left, they brought him back, 
and then he started working and succeeding, making Apple the 
world’s biggest company. And his whole philosophy was - only the 
user is important to us. In every way, all along the way, both before 
and after this, he kept saying it’s not the technology that wins; 
it’s the user that wins. We need to know what the user wants and 
give him what he needs, what really helps him. And that’s what he 
worked on. It’s not important how we do it; the only important 
thing is how it works for the user. And really, you know, all his 
innovations, the Macintosh, the iPod, the iPhone, these were 
inventions that changed the world. The iPod, for example, changed 
the world of music. The entire way people heard music suddenly 
changed. Why? He said it had nothing to do with the technology 
inside the iPod; it was because of the simplicity, because it was easy 
to use, and how pleasant, and what a pleasure. 


DANI How beautiful it looks, and how good the graphics are, and 
how the touch... 


VITEK All of that. And that’s what they worked on all the time, how 
to improve it a little more and a little more; that was the way. If we 
had realised what we had in our hands, Dani, we would have been 
the first. The first in the world. And we realised. Idid anyway; 
I really feel now that I smelt and knew where I was, but I didn’t have 
the courage to do what you said, to leave everything and do only 
this. Go for broke. 


You know, I have a problem that I’ve always had, and you too, two 
problems that we share, and that’s why we didn’t get really big. My 
problem is that Iwon’tborrow money, and I don’t want any 
investments from anyone else. It’s completely stupid, idiotic, but 
I don’t want to lose someone else’s money; I’m so afraid of it. I also 
don’t want to borrow from banks, and if Ido borrow from a bank, 
I want to pay it back as soon as possible. Dani, you can’t imagine 
how many investment proposals I’ve received from investment 


companies and rich people who’ve said, you succeeded once, twice, 
three times; you are exactly the person we are looking for. Tell us 
how much you want, and we will give it to you under the best 
possible conditions. I couldn’t do it, that’s my problem. 


Your problem is that you are so careful not to spend too much that 
saving is more important than winning for you. You don’t want to 
take financial risks, which is the biggest financial risk. These are two 
character traits that are both beautiful and problematic. I’m the 
opposite; I’m ready to lose everything and go like crazy. If you were 
to say, let’s be very economical with our money but spend a lot of 
other people’s money, we would be in a different world today, but 
that is of no interest to you or me. It’s also a world of capitalism. 
It’s also a bit of a question of morality, and all that; it went against 
everything that was embedded in our bodies. 


DANI We are now getting to the sale of Telmap and all its 
complications. How did it go, and why did you decide to sell? During 
these years, you came to Israel often, I think, at least once a month. 


VITEK Because it started moving there, in Telmap, and it also 
interested me alot. Iwas enthusiastic about the whole issue of 
maps and navigation on the phone; I was obsessed with making it as 
good as possible. However, while Ihad many ideas, I somehow 
decided to give Oren freedom of action and power and support him. 
In all kinds of arguments between us about which direction to go, 
his reasonings usually won, and the truth is that they won rightfully 
because our model was based on selling to the telephone 
companies. Once that was the accepted model, my ideas were less 
relevant. It was the only model that brought in money. We 
didn’t know how to do it any other way, and there was probably no 
other way at that time. The only other model that existed but was 
against my emotional rules was to bring in investors. We could have 
easily gotten investments as Waze did. We were in better shape than 
Waze. 


DANI Because you already had income and customers. 


VITEK Yes, we had a big market. You know, in everything related to 
the relationship with the telephone companies, Oren was good, and 
it did not interest me, so I left it to him to manage the logistics. 
I was interested in the software itself and how to use it. I was crazy 
about that. I would mainly come to do all kinds of experiments and 
work with the programmers. In this department, I had influence, 
and that’s also why it worked really well. I cared. I would try, and 
I would complain; I would work with it all the time. All my friends 
would say, “We don’t want to walk around with you because 
it’s impossible to talk to you; you’re always on the phone”. 
That’s how it went, but we lost, we kept losing, and the time came 
when Andrew said, listen, Vitek, you have one year left, and 
that’s it; everything will go. Not only this, you know - all the 
companies you have. 


DANI Every year, Oren would say that this year we would make 
a profit, and every year, the investments only increased. Well, he 
wasn’t lying; he was just too optimistic. 


VITEK He tried, but he had no idea about these things. He was not 
a merchant, but he managed the sales quite well. He was also really 
wasteful and did things unwisely, but I stood by him; he was my 
partner there. Well, anyway, aday came, mainly because of the 
conversation with Andrew, that we decided we had to sell. In order 
to sell we had to show profits, and we decided that that year we 
would cut expenses so that we would have a profit. And we cut. 


DANI And did you succeed? Did you have a profitable year? 


VITEK Yes, there was one year with asmall profit, and at that 
moment, we turned to the market to look for a sale. It didn’t go very 
well; not many wanted it. 


DANI How did you handle it? In London with an agent? 


VITEK Yes, everything was with us in London, but with the guys 
from Israel. We went to all the meetings together. 


DANI Who were the customers? To whom did you offer? 


VITEK We offered everyone, Google, Microsoft. We also had serious 
talks with TomTom, but it didn’t work out and was quite risky. There 
was a moment when I thought we would close. 


DANI I remember. 


VITEK I really thought we would have no choice and would not be 
able to sell until Ronen suddenly showed up with Intel. 


DANI And before that, Ronen was not involved in the sales efforts 
at all? 


VITEK Hardly. He was part of the lead group but usually didn’t come 
to the sales meetings. I always had some problems with Ronen 
because he was such a chatterbox, but he was a salesman, and he 
was good with the clients. He had quite close contact with Intel 
because Intel bought software services from us, and they had 
already started working on a special chip that would have built-in 
navigation to be sold for phones. It wasn’t a bad idea, but they had 
to do quite a bit of work for it. At the same time, Intel also started 
trying to develop and sell apps, and the new manager of the apps 
company was enthusiastic about us. For him, it was one of the 
applications he would have to justify the existence of the 
applications department at Intel. 


DANI Was that a department in Israel? 


VITEK No, in America. But Ronen had relations with them, with all 
of them. 


Ronen Sofer, sales manager at Telmap 


The man from Intel loved Telmap; he thought it would be perfect for 
him, and he was the main factor that pushed for the deal. There was 
a negotiation, and quite quickly they bought. I can’t remember how 
much they paid; do you remember? 


DANI A hundred and something, 108 or 110, and you, according to 
Andrew’s account, invested 95. 


VITEK Oh, that’s all? Okay. Anyway, whatever it was, they bought it. 
It was such arelief; Iwas already quite scared. That was when 
I asked you and Hanoch to lend me some money. 


DANI No, no, Vitek, it wasn’t then; it was long before that, in the 
mid-nineties, and of course, you became a millionaire within two 
weeks. 


VITEK I don’t remember anymore. 


DANI I remember that before the sale of Telmap, there was a very 
tense situation; we are talking about 2010-2011. You were in a very 
tough situation, and you said, I might have to close and lose 
everything. 


VITEK Yes, just like that. And suddenly, they agreed, and that was it. 
But then something happened that was really terrible and 
unpleasant for me. I was informed that the employees wouldn’t sign 
the labour agreements with Intel. 


DANI And Intel demanded that the employees stay in order to fulfil 
the agreement. 


VITEK The employees decided they would not sign the agreement 
unless I gave them a percentage of the sale. And it was absolutely 
clear, in all the agreements between us, that they deserved nothing. 
Some of them would have received alittle, you know, Oren and 
Ronen, for example, would have received a small percentage after 
the investment was returned, but they demanded that it be of the 
complete large amount. The same percentage, but of the entire 
amount. Oren told me, I’m not part of it; I’m not doing anything, 
and later it turned out that he’d organised everything. 


DANI Of course. 


VITEK You know, it was areally shameless betrayal. Everyone’s. 
Everyone’s. Ronen wrote to me that he was doing it reluctantly; one 
of the programmers told me that he felt it was areal shame, but 
ninety-nine percent of the employees agreed and wanted to 
blackmail me. Misha also joined in on this whole thing; he wrote 
a letter that since he’d heard they were getting it, he also felt he 
should get the same. He had a few percentages, but he also wanted 
from the complete amount and not from the profit after the 
investment was returned. It hurt me, Dani. You have no idea how 
unpleasant it was for me. These were people I believed in, I was with 
and for them, and they just stole. 


DANI Iaccompanied you through all these troubles, including 
negotiations with Misha. I also tried to find out; I also turned to 
someone who had experience selling companies. 


VITEK And he said it was normal. 


DANI That there wasn’ta significant deal in Israel - of this 
magnitude — in which that didn’t happen, one way or another. 


VITEK It wasn’t right, and it wasn’t legal, but they had power, and 
they used that power, and I really had to fold in the end. 


DANI I mean, it didn’t help and didn’t improve your mood, but they 
were probably no worse than the entire trend that existed in Israel 
in the sales of technology companies. 


VITEK TIunderstood it; it didn’thelp me whatsoever, but 
Iunderstood. Ialso remember that you once explained that 
everyone steals, but I thought they would not steal from me because 
I was very honest and very fair. 


DANI And open-handed all along, you gave them help and gifts. 
Hasn’t anything like this ever happened to you in all the other sales 
you’ve had? 


VITEK Never, never. Nothing that came close to that. It was always 
exactly according to the contract. 


DANI And the truth is that you were open-handed and would give 
more. 


VITEK I would always give more. 


DANI By the way, we also gave at “Mapa”, do you remember? To 
Karena, to Haim. 


VITEK Yes. I always give. It’s nice to do, and Ido it; it’s the right 
thing to do. Anyway, for me, it was hard, you know. Very rarely does 
it happen to me that Icut off relationships with people and 


don’t want to see them anymore, and here it happened. And 
everyone tried to renew the relationship. Oren tried many times, 
wrote, requested, asked. And Misha, I kind of agreed that I would be 
a friend, but you know... 


DANI He bought your friendship with a lot of money. 
VITEK I had the hardest time with Oren; he was my partner. 


DANI And Oren is also the one who benefited the most from it; his 
share was the largest. 


VITEK You know, I lent him money to buy ahouse before that, 
without any insurance, and when we signed his agreement, he 
demanded — not asked — demanded that I forget this personal debt. 


DANI Did you agree? 

VITEK Yes. 

DANI Out of what? Out of contempt? 
VITEK No, out of a lack of choice. 


DANI Ah, that was part of the conditions because otherwise he 
wouldn’t have signed. 


VITEK I was so afraid that they would go and say something to Intel, 
and Intel would run away. Andrew also said, listen, if the big 
companies hear that there are some legal problems, they 
immediately run away. You must agree to everything, everything 
they demand. And I agreed to everything they demanded, and when 
he asked me to forget the loan on the house, it was like another 
knife added to the big axe, you know, shamelessly. Shamelessly. 
I can’t understand how people can do that, as common as it is in 
Israel. And I don’t, I really don’t have anything to do with any of 
them; I’ve left it completely. This is the first time in my life that 
there are people I was close to, and I have nothing to do with them. 


DANI Ronen met me in arestaurant a year after the deal. He sat 
down next to me and said, it hurts me terribly that it ended like that 
with Vitek, and actually I’ve already left Telmap; they took me to 
manage some department at Intel. 


VITEK Yes, I think he is still at Intel. I know that Oren left Intel and 
started his own company. You know, from time to time, once every 
eighteen months or two years, Iwrite “Oren Nissim” on the 
Internet. Usually, it’s hard to find anything. 


DANI In any case, two years after the sale, Intel closed Telmap; it 
was already lost. 


VITEK They bought it for the wrong reasons. It was a godsend for us, 
but they did nothing with it. They bought the company mainly 
because of Ronen. They were his clients, and their relationship led 
to the sale. After all, they thought of developing some kind of chip 
and selling navigation services to other companies, but in the end, 
the idea did not come to fruition. They closed this department, and 
then they had nothing they could do with Telmap. 


DANI And besides that, within a short time, Waze and Google 
Navigation went live. Suddenly, there were free alternatives to 
navigation, and everyone had smartphones, and there was no 
problem. 


VITEK Yes, at the same time, Apple also entered navigation very 
strongly. They tried to do something and failed. But you know, they 
didn’t lack money, and there was a chance we would have sold to 
them. Alittle later, Facebook also wanted to do navigation; 
everyone wanted to. Google did wisely when it bought Waze, not to 
be one against one but to be one against two. 


DANI Of course. 


VITEK To this day, they seem to compete. In the meantime, what is 
happening is that Google is slowly killing Waze. They are becoming 


so much more dominant because they take everything that is good 
about Waze and put it into Google. And yet they also keep Waze 
separately, yes? So, who knows what would have happened. 
I don’t think strategically either; what interests me the most is the 
next problem. How to solve the following problem. 


Dani 


DANI You know, after we sold “Mapa”, I didn’t know what to do 
with the money. I was not experienced with this; I had never had 
large sums and did not know how to handle it. It turned out that 
Ilost alarge amount, close to twenty-five or thirty percent of 
everything Ihad, because I didn’t take care of the money wisely. 
What was the main problem? The pound, of course. The pound 
currency took a fatal blow, dropping over fifty percent. And besides 
that, the shekel strengthened. 


VITEK The shekel had become very strong. 


DANI Something very strange happened with the Israeli economy; 
the shekel became a very strong currency. 


VITEK By the way, I had never changed currency in all these times. 
Everything always stayed with what I got, and I didn’t think about it 
anymore. I also lost a lot in terms of the pound because everything 
was in pounds. 


DANI I’m telling you about it because I also want to tell you how 
I got out of it. In the end, I got almost everything back after a few 
steps Itook. In 2008, there was a global economic crisis, and the 
interest rate dropped to zero; a short time later, there were places 
that even took negative interest, so I didn’t want to leave the money 
in the bank, and in 2011 I made the big change. I took most of the 
money and bought two small flats in Tel Aviv, which in the 
meantime have doubled in value. So, it saved me because I also 


received rent, which I didn’t have before. 
VITEK Fantastic, yes. 


DANI Another thing Idid, and it was because of the advice 
I received from Yael’s brother, was divide the savings, divide the 
risk. If here you fall, there you will profit; there are no tricks, always 
something loses and something profits. And then I decided to invest 
some of the money in Poland. But the truth is, between us, it was 
amore sentimental decision. It awakened in me when we started 
going there, and especially when Yael began to join me, and 
suddenly fell in love with Poland, with some of my friends there, the 
landscapes, the food, the atmosphere, Warsaw and Krakow and the 
countryside. You know, we travelled several times with other 
friends, and Isaw how proudly she showed them the places she 
already knew. It made me feel very, very warm inside. In addition, it 
suddenly turned out that buying asmall flat in the centre of 
Warsaw, in a house that was considered prestigious and beautiful 
before the war, cost the same as one room in Tel Aviv. Maybe half 
a room in Tel Aviv. 


VITEK Really. Then, the investment in Poland was not particularly 
large. 


DANI Correct. It was so cheap and so beautiful. It’s in the Mokot6w 
neighbourhood, a street next to the house where the Fuks family 
used to live. I remembered that we used to get off the tram by the 
Moscow cinema... 


VITEK Yes. 


DANI You enter on Rakowiecka Street, where the prison was. The 
first street on the left was Sandomierska, the Fuks’ street, and the 
second street on the left... 


VITEK This is your street. I remember. 


DANI So I bought the flat and also opened a Polish bank account. Of 


course, everything was done in an orderly and official manner, with 
areport to the tax authorities in Israel and so on. The one who 
helped me was the lawyer Nawrot, who is also your lawyer today. By 
the way, is he taking care of the girls’ Polish citizenship? 


VITEK Yes. He and Andrew. It’s moving slowly. 


DANI You know that after the girls receive it, they can also ask for 
the grandchildren. 


VITEK Yes, I know, sure. 
DANI That’s the whole point. 


VITEK The girls are already grown up, so it doesn’t interest them 
that much. They won’t go to work in Europe. This is mainly for the 
grandchildren. 


DANI Anyway, here’s a little story you already know, but of course 
Pll tell it. Istarted looking for a flat in Warsaw. First of all, 
I searched from Israel via the Internet. Poland is very sophisticated 
in online flat searches. There are many sites, many methods, so 
I made a rather long list of flats, made appointments, and travelled 
for two weeks to look for a flat. Every day I would run to see flats, 
you know. I would walk twenty, thirty thousand steps a day. I saw 
alot of flats, Vitek. In Zoliborz, in Mokotéw, in Srédmiescie. Did 
I tell you about the incident that happened to me at 27 Mickiewicza, 
in Jacek Kuron’s yard? 


VITEK No. 


DANI [almost bought a flat in Jacek’s building, only a different 
entrance. You know, the guy who helped me told me, Dani, you’re 
only buying it for the sentiment. There is nothing right about this 
flat, not the price, not the shape, not the maintenance, not the price 
you will get for renting it. It’s just not right to buy such a flat. 


VITEK So you didn’t buy it, and rightly so. 


DANI So I didn’t buy it. On the other hand, the flat I did buy was 
a relatively good deal, but what was obviously funny was that when 
I got there, I saw a flat that I liked very much, and the owner and 
Istarted talking. Itold him that Ireally liked the Mokotow 
neighbourhood, that I’d lived in Warsaw in my youth and that I had 
acquaintances, friends in Mokotow, and that my girlfriend at the age 
of seventeen used to live there, but I’m actually from Zoliborz. So he 
said, oh yeah? I’m also from Zoliborz, but we must not be from the 
same year. I said I’d graduated in 1960, and he said, I did, too, but 
probably not at the same school. Iwas at aschool on 
Siemiradzkiego Street. So I said, me too, and he said, wait. By then 
it was already clear that we’d studied in the same schoolyear, in the 
same school. We looked at each other, and the question was who 
would be the first to say their surname. So I said, I’m Zenek Tracz, 
and he said, I’m Fredek Fiderkiewicz. And we hugged... we were 
kumple, friends. Not very, very close, but friends. 


VITEK You remembered; at that moment, you remembered. 


DANI He remembered, and I remembered; as soon as the names 
were exchanged, we understood. And excitement and conversation 
— and that’sit - it made everything easier. He trusted me, and 
I trusted him. Indeed, four years have passed, and everything is fine. 
Ah, because Ididn’ttell you the main thing. During the 
conversation, he told me, listen, I really like the flat, and I’m very 
comfortable here. I’ve renovated it and invested alot in it, but 
Ihave to sell it because I want to help my son. I would be most 
happy to stay here; Iam willing to pay rent. Isaid, well, 
that’s precisely what I’m looking for, too. I won’t be coming here; 
this is an investment flat. Maybe someday, maybe when I’m old, I’ll 
come here; maybe someday I’ll want to, but I don’t have any plans 
for now. We came to an agreement, and everything has been very 
pleasant since then. We occasionally exchange letters. 


VITEK When you go there, do you visit him? 


DANI I brought Yael once, but no more than that. He is not a friend 
to the extent that I have anything to talk to him about. In any case, 
he is... His grandfather was very famous. He was Poland’s first 
ambassador to the United Nations and gave afamous speech in 
favour of establishing the State of Israel. 


VITEK This was in “48. 


DANI Yes, in “48 at the UN. They had a beautiful, wonderful villa in 
the villa neighbourhood in Zoliborz. Iremember that I would 
sometimes visit him at home when we went to school together. Of 
course, when communism ended, these villas were returned to their 
rightful owners. His father also held an important position in the 
Communist Party, and he himself also worked for the party, and 
after that was even the cultural attaché in Moldova. 


VITEK From Ambassador to the United Nations to cultural attaché 
in Moldova. 


DANI But Vitek, it was so typical of the “idealist” communists, the 
idealists in quotation marks, because he was such a racist. 


VITEK A racist? 


DANI Yes. He spoke all the time against refugees, and against 
blacks, and against Muslims. This is what is left of the idealistic 
communists. Terrible, terrible. So, the investment in Poland, in this 
flat, was not some big business; it was more of a sentimental type of 
investment. If I ever want to, this would be a lovely flat to live in. 


VITEK Yes? Yes, it’s a pleasant street, a beautiful place. 


DANI I remember that there was a time when we thought we might 
both buy a flat together in Warsaw. There was a flat with a fantastic 
view of Wista and Praga. 


VITEK Oh, I remember. We went by, and you showed me where it 
was. 


DANI It belonged to my friend Ryszard Malarski, who eventually 
sold it to someone else. I tried to convince you to invest together; it 
was so cheap and in a fantastic location. 


VITEK But he said he had already promised someone and had to 
keep his promise. 


DANI He promised me. But after he had promised, he was 
approached by a friend who is an artist who lives permanently in 
Warsaw and was looking for a studio. He wrote to me, Zenko, you 
want the flat for investment, and he is buying it for art, and you 
know, what could I do? I had to agree. 


VITEK You should have written to him. Of course, I agree, but I am 
buying it together with my brother, and he is in no way ready to 
back down. 


DANI Yes, yes (laughing). Well, the other thing I started working on, 
which began even before the sale of “Mapa”, was the book about our 
parents. I always get into trouble with these things. A somewhat 
similar thing is happening to me now with the Wikipedia entry. I am 
not doing the work these days because it is difficult for me to sit in 
front of the computer for a long period of time at the moment. 


VITEK Then leave it, Dani. Let it go. 
DANI No, I’m pushing it forward. I will give it to someone. 


VITEK I would like you to pass it on to someone or stop altogether. 
I see it’s inconvenient for you, it’s hard. 


DANI Vitek, I’m not doing it at your request. I’m even doing it 
a little against your wishes. Right now, we need to collect materials, 
and for that, I need a week or two without back pain so that I can sit 
and work on the computer. Do research, send, check, correspond. 


VITEK I would have preferred fewer materials and for it to be behind 
us; I don’t like it. 


DANI Vitek, I only do what I can; it’s not my life project at the 
moment. 


VITEK I understand, and therefore I would like to stop it completely. 


DANI Imagine I’ve stopped. You know, I had the same arguments 
with you when I was working on our parents’ book. It took me six 
years, and I couldn’t cut it short; there was information, I insisted. 


VITEK But our parents’ book was good; Inever told you to stop 
working on it. 


DANI You told me many times, enough, publish it already. And then 
Iwould find some other material, something else I was missing. 
That’s how it is; I can’t do anything about it, Vitek. That’s how I do 
things. Ican’t work as you would like. Anyway, working on our 
parents’ book caused me a lot of excitement and required a lot of 
work. 


VITEK How did the idea of making a book come about? How did it 
begin? 


DANI It began with the site I discovered, MyHeritage. The truth is 
that long before that - when we celebrated Mother’s eightieth 
birthday at the Tel Aviv Museum café. Do you remember? 


VITEK Yes, it was lovely, and she enjoyed it very much. 


DANI I don’t know if you remember, but I prepared a drawing of the 
family tree for this party together with Mother. 


VITEK And people wrote and added things. 


DANI And it was lovely, and it became big. I rolled it up, and it was 
under Mother’s bed in the flat in Afeka. After Mother passed away, 
I went there and sorted through the remaining things. I put a large 
cardboard box in the lounge where [kept all kinds of things 
I wanted to take: some porcelain and crystals and some sort of 
siphon wrapped in metal strips. 


VITEK Yes, I remember. For soda water. 


DANI Yes, and all kinds of bits and bobs. And among other things, 
perhaps the most important thing, there was this family tree, the 
family tree that I’d prepared. Anyway, one of the neighbours called 
and asked me: do you allow me to give the things in the flat to poor 
neighbours? To aneighbour who has nothing? There were also 
sheets, towels, and things like that. Do you remember the 
neighbour? She was Romanian. 


VITEK I remember her. 


DANI My mistake was that she didn’t know Hebrew well, and 
I should have remembered that. I told her, listen, you can give away 
anything except one thing — there is a cardboard box in the middle 
of the living room, and I will come and get it. She pressed me — now, 
today - and when [I arrived the next day or two days later, the box 
was gone, and she said, oh, I understood that the box could be given 
away, and other things could not. 


VITEK Terrible. 


DANI In short, I was upset about this whole affair and looking for 
a way to reconstruct Mother’s family tree. I had Father’s because at 
some point Yaron drew it, and Father added all the details, and after 
that he added more in his handwriting when more children were 
born. But Mother had nothing except her memories. So, I read about 
an Israeli website called MyHeritage and logged in. I was one of the 
first to subscribe there. 


VITEK Yes? Because now it’sabig company, they’re constantly 
doing more and more things. 


DANI Huge, Vitek. Huge. I was enthusiastic and asked for a meeting 
with the site’s founder. I drove to his office in a town near Yavne. 
A lovely man. We met near his house, in a kind of warehouse where 
he started it all. Itold him, listen, it’s fascinating, it’s wonderful. 


I would like to invest in you. It was already after I’d sold “Mapa”. So, 
he said, Dani, listen, I really like what you say; it’s very flattering, 
but there is a massive queue of investors, and I don’t need more; 
I have enough. It turned out that the whole world was interested in 
it, both investment companies and medical companies, because it is 
a vast DNA database for all imaginable needs. Today, it is the largest 
DNA company in the world. Anyway, I started to reconstruct and 
build the family tree, and that’s how the family connection started 
because, naturally, Ihad to contact the family members. Then 
I remembered the recordings you made with Father and Mother, and 
you sent them to me. 


VITEK Yes, many small cassette tapes. 


DANI Yes, and CDs and written texts. You sent everything to me, 
and I transferred it to digital. I started outsourcing the transcription 
and editing, looking for pictures and scanning them; I bought 
a scanner. 


VITEK It really expanded into a big undertaking. 


DANI I made many technical mistakes in the first edition, which 
I published in Hebrew. The hardcover was a mistake; in small print 
runs, it was not sewn and would fall apart. You know it yourself 
from publishing, you always find the mistakes after the book is 
printed. 


VITEK Of course. 


DANI The design I made was also inaccurate, with text in the 
middle and pictures on the sides, but I didn’t have enough pictures 
for so much space, so basically, part of the picture area was always 
empty. Ilearnt my lesson, and Ithen did agood job when 
I published the English edition. Paperback, different design, nicely 
integrated photos, no empty spaces, and above all, I found a lot of 
additional material. For example, I discovered I had a large package 
of documents in Yiddish, which Ihad previously put aside. 


I suddenly said, what, am I an idiot? It needs to be translated. I sent 
it to some acquaintance who knows Yiddish, and we found a lot of 
important material there. Including Mother’s famous sentence that 
Iincluded in the introduction: “Sima’le asked me today why Iam 
writing the memoirs. Iam not doing it for myself. Iam doing it for 
my children and grandchildren; one day, they will want to know.” So 
that’s it. Actually, I’m very satisfied. Although less with the Hebrew 
edition, I am very satisfied with the English edition, and it is really, 
in a way, what I wanted and what I thought it would be. 
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A page from the book in Hebrew 


VITEK It’s nice to have it. I just sent it to Ania today. 
DANI Ah. Vitek, I have a few dozen more copies in English. 


VITEK Send me another twenty; I give it to someone every now and 
then. 


DANI I quickly realised that I had to make the book electronic as 
well and allow access to it so that it could be found online. This 
material is indeed memories about our parents, but it mentions 
many people and many events. I think that what Father wrote there, 
for example, about the kibbutzim in the late twenties and early 
thirties, is an incredible and important historical document. So, 
Icontacted acompany whose expertise is the Internet and told 
them I wanted to publish the book in all possible formats. Put it in 
all places and allow easy access. First of all, we put it on Amazon, 
and there you can’t offer it for free; the minimum is a dollar ninety- 
nine. We have already sold about seven or eight copies. They 
don’t send royalties until it reaches twenty-five dollars (laughing), 


so I still have time to wait. But I also put it in all kinds of databases. 
Today, when you Google Riva and Yehuda, you get dozens of 
references. 
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The book covers 


VITEK What else were you doing at the time? 


DANI Listen, Vitek, it was the first time, and it’s also something 
worth mentioning, that I had a partner who was also a friend. There 
was something strange in all the affairs Ihad before Hadara and 
during Hadara. It’s strange because it’s an unpleasant trait, and 
it’s a trait that I don’t respect in others and that maybe would have 
been more suitable for Hanoch, but it also existed in me to a certain 
extent. I still saw a woman as a sexual object. Even if not in a sexual 
sense for me right now. Actually, Inever had female friends; 
Ididn’t look for friendships with women; to me, it seemed 
impossible. What do you examine it by? Is it that you just like to 
chat with her, go together to the museum, go together on a trip. 


Without sex, without that element of attraction, love, passion. I had 
no such thing, neither in Poland nor in Israel. I had male friends, 
and not many either. 


VITEK But you always had at least one. 


DANI We need one with whom we can talk about everything, and 
there is no problem. But a girl? I’m not sure, Vitek. Think carefully 
about whether or not you had that, in the sense that that close 
friend was always a man, right? 


VITEK Always a man, but I also had friendships with women. With 
the love stories that I had, I also did other things. I didn’t have it as 
clearly as you have it; with all the significant ones, it was quite 
important to me. 


DANI If there were girls I respected, appreciated, I thought were 
smart and good and lovely, and so on, but I didn’t feel attracted to 
them, it wouldn’t turn into friendship because I wasn’t looking for 
closeness. And if Ihad a passion for someone, she would instantly 
be written off as a friend. 


VITEK Interesting. I never felt like that. 


DANI With Yael, I suddenly discovered that Ihave awoman for 
whom I also feel sexual desire, and we have a sex life, and we also 
just like to talk to each other about all kinds of topics. About 
politics, a bit of gossip, watching TV together, going to the movies, 
arguing. It was something new and it also changed the whole topic 
of travelling abroad, as well as in Israel. We started travelling 
because the trip was suddenly fun. It’s a pleasure to see pleasant 
and special things together, you know. It’slike going to 
a restaurant; you need someone next to you with whom you can get 
excited about the food. 


VITEK Dalia and I also went on trips in Europe, by car, all kinds of 
things. We took a lot of trips together. 


DANI Of course, but have you, until now, actually had a female 
friend? Would you tell her about your troubles? Or would you spare 
her and not tell her? 


VITEK I have no problems. 


DANI (laughs) You have, Vitek, but maybe you’re sparing me from 
them. 


VITEK Dalia and I are very much together, Dani. We are together all 
the time. 


DANI Right, right. And you have a lovely time together. 
VITEK Very lovely. 


DANI Which I didn’t have with Hadara. I didn’t like hearing her 
because I had a hard time with her opinions and her approach to 
life. 


VITEK She had problems; she was really difficult. 


DANI She was quite bourgeois in all kinds of ways, and I had a hard 
time with that. Listen, what I discovered with Yael, and this is what 
is interesting, is that I was actually dealing with a person who gave 
me what I was looking for: the proper feedback. I discovered, for 
example, that she, who does not understand economics at all, also 
gives me the smartest advice on business matters of investments. 
Such as buying a flat or not buying a flat, what to do, where to 
invest. She has a straightforward head, you see, an intelligent head. 


VITEK You know, Yael is abit like Hanoch. She is unique and 
extremely intelligent. 


DANI Extraordinarily smart. 
VITEK She’s really special; it’s not something ordinary. 


DANI Right. For example, she is the most effective person in 
improving the problematic parts of my stinginess, such as looking at 


small amounts, buying on sale, buying cheap. She somehow, with 
a sense of humour, with kindness, shows me the sides... 


VITEK She is really smart and gentle and understands a lot, a lot. 


DANI When I say, what is this? Grapes are so expensive; I won’t buy 
them, so she says, Dani, nominally it’s nothing, meaning it’s ten 
shekels. You’re not buying a house for ten million. 


VITEK Sure, yes. Buy the best; it’s also tastier. 


DANI There is nothing to save here. And it works for me; I tell 
myself when I buy things, nominally it’s not significant. 


VITEK It’savery strong side of you that is hard for me to 
understand, but it’s probably genetic, like with Father. 


DANI Vitek, not only am I not proud of it, I fight it. I try to learn 
from her. If she goes in to buy something, she never looks at the 
prices, and I, that’s the first thing I look at. 


VITEK You know, I’ve never looked at abill in arestaurant; you 
always do. 


DANI That’s something else; it’s my curiosity. I want to understand 
how things work. Inever argue in restaurants, and I don’t spare 
a penny; neither saving nor stinginess works there. On the other 
hand, when I go into a large department store, I first go to where it 
says Sale, and if I go into boutique stores, expensive stores, then 
there are no prices there, yes? You have to look at each garment 
specifically. So when Yael tells me it’s beautiful, I first look at the 
price. And she doesn’t, 


just doesn’t. A poor kibbutznik who had no money. 


Vitek - Still Rolling 


DANI So we sold “Mapa”, and you sold Telmap. 


VITEK Alot of sales. Telmap was sold quite along time after 
“Mapa”, wasn’t it? 


DANI Five years later. You used to come to visit quite a lot during 
those years, and when you came, Icould always make myself 
available because I wasn’t working anymore. We also travelled 
together, went on trips. You were still working with Global Data 
Point and also with the “Gazette”. 


VITEK Yes. They were related to each other. Ihad a feeling that 
geographic databases that can be put on maps are areally 
interesting business. I started trying to collect and use them, and we 
spent a lot of money. We spent, spent, spent, and one day, Andrew 
came to me and said, I calculated how much more you will need to 
invest before you start making a profit, a minimum of one hundred 
million pounds. That’s it, I said; we’re closing immediately. We 
closed everything. And I’mstill very proud of it; Ithink it was 
a fantastic idea and has proven itself over time. I didn’t have enough 
money, I didn’t do it right, and I didn’t go with an investment; I did 
it all by myself. Maybe with an investment, it would have been 
successful. 


DANI Do you think it continues to be a good idea today? Because 
today, Google essentially provides an answer to almost everything. 


VITEK It’s actually Google, Dani. 
DANI Yes. Right. 


VITEK Although it is not quite ‘all the way’. Local stores, for 
example, do not know how to advertise and have a problem, and 
local newspapers continue to exist because Google does not collect 
the information well enough. When they steal from a store in front 
of your house, you won’t know. I was thinking about other types of 
information, like who got married and who died on your street, all 


kinds of things that don’t exist today, but Google provides a lot of 
information. 


DANI What happened, and it was terribly fast and happened before 
our eyes, is that everyone was suddenly on the Internet. That is, 
it’s enough that you wrote the name of a film and received from 
Google what time the show was, in which venue, reviews, and where 
you were. And also restaurants, what hours they are open and what 
hours they are closed. 


VITEK Yes, Google took a lot of information. Google has destroyed 
many companies, including ours, but it didn’t do everything. To 
date, it has not done everything. 
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DANI So, you did these trials and started anew project called 
1000F at the same time. 


VITEK Yes. In the meantime, I continued to work in the world of 
scientific, biological, and medical publishing. I constantly had ideas 
in this world. The F1000 was a kind of improvement to open access. 
The basic idea in open access was that the authors, or those who 
represent them, would be the ones to pay and not the readers. 
Today, this way has really won. 


DANI It won? It dominates the market? 


VITEK I would say that roughly half of the world of scientific 
publishing has moved to open access. Someone told me a short time 
ago that more than half of all articles are already published this 
way. That’s millions and millions of articles; it’s huge. 


DANI Although regular journals continue to appear, right? 


VITEK Yes. Some of them continue. Many of them also switched to 
open access because that’s how they make money, but there are 
journals, and there is a war on this issue, that continue with the 


subscription system but also accept open access articles. This is 
problematic because these are important journals, and they steal 
alot of articles from general open access journals. Now there are 
changes... awhole war. Europe is now attempting to ban 
subscription journals from publishing open access articles. 
Countries will not allow or consider it. And this entire world 
continues; it is very rich and present and active; many things 
happen there, and I have no doubt that it will absolutely win. I think 
that of all the things I’ve done, open access is the most important 
and will have the most impact on history. It will really make a huge 
difference. 1000F started from something else; it began when I sold 
the company and pledged not to publish article journals for three 
years. 


DANI This is a non-compete clause. 


VITEK Yes. So I said, okay, I’ll focus on another, very important 
issue. I will handle the subject of reviews, recommendations on 
important articles. And how did they measure, and still measure, 
the importance of the articles? According to the journal in which 
each article was published. Afriend of mine, Eugene Garfield, 
invented this method. He was awonderful person, unique, an 
information scientist, and he invented a method called the Citation 
Index, a measurement of the importance of journals. It was a genius 
invention. He built a database, and in each article there was a list 
that detailed all the articles to which the article’s author referred. In 
the journals, this is called acitation, a reference to the source. 
When you write an article, you refer to other articles that influenced 
you. This is very important in the world of science, and every article 
has dozens or hundreds of such references. Eugene Garfield 
measured how many references were mentioned in articles for each 
journal, and the average number of references, divided by the 
number of articles, was the importance measurement of the 
journals. If a journal published important articles, and many article 
writers referred to it, then the journal was considered important. If 


it published not-so-important articles, people did not refer to it. 
DANI Yes, very logical. 


VITEK From this index, he built something called the Impact Factor, 
which shows how much impact each journal has on the rest of the 
information published in the world of scientific research. It’s simple 
math, and it has become the most important tool for measuring the 
importance of journals and articles. He was avery special person, 
and I got along well with him. He loved me very much; he saw me as 
his successor. When I met him for the first time, he told me, you are 
continuing what I started. From today on, I will do whatever you 
want. 


DANI Was he older than you? 
VITEK He was older than me and famous. 


DANI You said you got to know him in an interesting way, so why 
don’t you tell a little about him. This is the opportunity. 


VITEK Before he invented the Citation Index, he created Current 
Contents. It was a simple and ingenious idea. 


Vitek and Eugene Garfield 


DANI Oh, yes. You mentioned it in one of the previous 
conversations: a photocopy of the journals’ tables of contents. 


VITEK Yes. We met for the first time when I was working on the 
“Current Opinion” journals, and I came to visit him. He had a very 
famous building in Philadelphia with hundreds of employees, and 
he took me around to show me the place. They had a nursery school 
in the building; many women worked there, so he’d opened 
anursery school for them so they could come to work with the 
children. It was a very famous nursery that was considered the best 
in Philadelphia, and if there were vacancies, it would be open to 
other people as well, not just to the workers’ children. People were 
willing to go to great lengths to get their children into this nursery. 


I visited there on Halloween, you know, avery popular holiday in 
America where people dress up in all kinds of scary things, and the 
whole place was full of costumed kids. And they climbed on him, on 


Eugene, and I saw that he loved them, and they loved him. He was 
tiny, with long, slightly red hair. Jewish. Later, when I told people 
that he invested and had opened anursery, they told me 
I shouldn’t be surprised because most of the children there were his 
children. He was famous for having many office affairs. Then he 
showed me his art collection, all kinds of weird local Indian pieces 
that he liked very much, bizarre stuff. We went on to his office, and 
he shut the door. I told him how much I admired what he did, so he 
said, what you’re doing now is the most important thing that is 
happening. You’re doing the right thing, and I’m very glad you came 
because I want to tell you that you’re continuing what I’m trying to 
do, making sense of all the... putting the articles in order. You do it 
fantastically, so from now on, whatever you want, I will do. 


And since then, avery strong friendship began. He loved me very 
much. He came to stay at our house, and he was a bit of a weird 
man. When he came I was a little worried because someone told me 
that when he’d stayed with the manager of another company, he 
went to sleep, and the next day, they called him from downstairs. 
The owner’s wife said that breakfast was ready, and they sat around 
the table. He came down the stairs, sat at the table and started 
eating without saying a word. But he was completely naked. He was 
such a character, really; it didn’t surprise me at all. So, I told Dalia, 
listen, there is a chance that he... 


DANI You prepared her. 


VITEK And we decided not to say anything. But he didn’t do it with 
us. He was great; I liked him very much. He had a hard life, a bad 
wife, and a quite talented but troubled child. He actually started the 
Citation Index method to help librarians choose the journals they 
should order for libraries when journals were not yet electronic. It 
was a different world; he hired hundreds of employees who typed 
the details into the database, and he lost a lot of money on it until 
suddenly, in the end, it turned out that it was extremely valuable, 
and some company bought it and turned it into an electronic 


database and made billions from it. Now, there are already others 
who calculate the impact factor; since everything is electronic, 
there are already four or five more competitors. But for many years, 
until recently, he was the only one. It had already been woven into 
the culture. 


DANI Okay, so let’s go back to F1000. 


VITEK Yes. There was alot of criticism about the entire 
journal’s impact factor method. Judging whether an article is good 
or bad by which journal it was published in is inaccurate because in 
each journal, say in “Nature”, which is considered the best journal 
in biology, in science in general, fifteen articles are published every 
week — of which two are very important and the rest are somewhat 
important, not important at all, or even mistaken, yes? I remember 
asking the editor of “Nature”, how do you find fifteen really 
important articles every week? He said, fifteen important ones every 
week? No way. I find maybe two or three very important ones per 
month. So, what are the rest? Whatever is out there, he said, I need 
to fill out the journal. 


So, in all the best journals, there is also a lot of terrible stuff. And 
a lot of not-so-important journals have fantastic stuff. In short, this 
system — which determines if your article is good based on where it 
was published —- is inaccurate and not always fair. On top of that, 
people started playing with it and pushing articles. There were a lot 
of problems with it, and there was a lot of criticism, but there was 
no other practical way, and until today there really isn’t. Once you 
publish, you get these points, and no one has to read your article; 
the journals have decided, and that’s it, you’re set. It’s very difficult 
to fight it. Anyway, I thought there was a better way, that we could 
find a better way to determine which articles are the good ones. And 
what is the best way? The judgment of each article had to be made 
according to the article itself, not according to a group of articles 
but each article by itself. You had to decide what was good, like you 
decide on restaurants, or books, or movies. Someone who is 


interested and knows and understands should say, “This is good, 
and that is not good”. 


DANI You already had something similar in “Current Opinion”. 


VITEK Yes, something very similar, but I sold that idea; it was no 
longer mine. So I said, I will build a faculty - you know, a faculty is 
all the employees at the university — and we called it the Faculty of 
1000. Theoretically, Ithought of dividing science into ten large 
groups, and each of these into ten smaller ones, and each would 
have ten experts, and thus we would have a thousand experts. We 
built it as a pyramid; we invited the most prominent experts to be at 
the head of each subject. They divided their topic into ten parts and 
chose people to head each part; these chose others, and it was 
a pyramid where everyone chose whoever was below them. You 
couldn’t be a part unless you were invited, and if you were invited, 
you were considered really good. We built the whole structure, and 
right from the start, we had almost three thousand participants. 


DANI Everything, by the way, was free? 


VITEK Everything was free. It wouldn’t work with money. You know, 
even in “Current Opinion,” we would pay very little or nothing, but 
people wanted to join; the very invitation to be apart of it was 
a seal of approval. 


DANI It was important in terms of their careers. 


VITEK Yes, people really wanted to be in it because being invited 
was like being invited to the academy. It was an honour to have 
been chosen as an important expert in your field. 


DANI Both important and influential because you got to choose the 
articles. 


VITEK Yes, every person who was chosen for this immediately put it 
in their CV. I was selected for the Faculty of 1000. This immediately 
became very important because we started with the best. You know, 


in this whole world of science I know people, or they know me, 
know who Iam, so I could go straight to the most prominent 
experts. We asked them for one thing: every time you read an article 
you think is important, tell us. Give it some sort of grade: good, very 
good, excellent. One star, two stars, three stars. And write why this 
article is important. 


DANI Articles they would read in any case. 


VITEK Exactly, what they would read anyway in their work. When 
you come across something interesting, tell us. That’s all we ask. 
You don’t have to do anything else. Just write a short paragraph, 
between two and three sentences, something that is not difficult to 
write but also does not limit you. 


DANI And where were the revenues supposed to come from? 
VITEK From subscribers. Universities, scientists. 
DANI It wasn’t as open as open access. 


VITEK No. Open access is an important tool for every researcher 
who finds something new. He wants to publish it so that everyone 
can read it, so I knew that the writers and the organisations that 
support them would pay for the publication. But with the reviews, it 
is another matter. No one would pay for it in advance; it had to work 
on asubscription basis. To some extent it was like the “Current 
Opinion” journals, only in the Internet world. These were the same 
customers, universities, research institutes. We came out with it, 
and it took off very fast, was very successful. In a short time, the 
hundred most important institutions in the world signed up as 
subscribers. 


DANI Was it published every month, or was it simply a database? 


VITEK It was updated online all the time. And you could search for 
articles by topic, you know. It soon grew to ten thousand 
participating scientists. They all wanted, but we had trouble 


convincing them to write more. At first, I hoped that each of them 
would write a review once a month, but it turned out that they did it 
every three or four months. They had to be pushed, called, 
reminded. It was a whole operation. 


DANI And it was financially successful? After all, you sold it. 


VITEK It was successful, but not enough. It didn’t profit, as usual, 
but it grew fast at first and then more slowly. It never made a profit 
because I probably didn’t charge enough money, and there were also 
a lot of people; it was a complex project. 


DANI Yes, expensive. But even though it didn’t make a profit, you 
managed to sell it now. 


VITEK No. I still have it now. 
DANI This is what you have left with you. 


VITEK These are the things that remained; this is what is now called 
Faculty Opinions. 


DANI Okay, so what did you sell? 


VITEK I sold F1000 Research, an idea that developed later and in my 
opinion can change the world of scientific publishing like open 
access did, and even more so because it is more profound. This is an 
entirely new method of publishing articles. In most places, when 
aresearcher wants to publish an article, he has to send it to 
a journal. Some of the journals will say no, it’s not for us, and others 
will say okay, we will check it, and the journal will invite two or 
three reviewers, experts in the same scientific subject. They will not 
disclose who these reviewers are; they will do it to decide if it is 
worth publishing and if it is scientifically sound. This is called peer 
review, and it is an essential part of the scientific method. Those 
reviewers work for the journal editor, who is the decisionmaker. 
They send comments to the authors and ask them to expand in 
certain places, send references, clarifications, etc. Here, it is 


unclear; here, we are not sure about it; provide us with more proof. 
A correspondence begins; it can also take a year, two or three years 
of corrections, and only then is the article published and the journal 
receives payment. There can also be problems with this method 
because the writer does not know who is reviewing him; maybe 
those reviewing him are his competitors, he has no way of stopping 
it, and there is also this delay, you know. He has found the 
information, but no one is allowed to know about it for a year or 
two, which is a long time. 


We said okay, we will do the same, but we will tell the writers and 
everyone who the reviewers are. The reviewers’ names will appear. 
We did it in medicine and then in biology, too, which was also a big 
revolution. But then I decided that there are some completely crazy 
things here. Why should someone’s invention be hidden from the 
world for so long? First of all, some people do see it, the reviewers, 
so it’s not entirely secret. Secondly, there are many people in the 
world who could have been the reviewers. All the people who work 
on the article’s subject can decide for themselves whether it is worth 
it or not and what can be done with it. Why hide it? Science is 
running more than a year late. Someone found something, and for 
a year or two no one knows what it is; that’s crazy. It slows down the 
development of science. And actually, why don’t we know who the 
reviewers are and what they think? 


I came up with a completely new, different method, which we called 
Platform. As soon as an article is sent to us, we immediately publish 
it but write that it has not yet been reviewed. Every person in the 
world can see the article already while it is under review. We also 
invite reviewers, publish who they are, and these reviewers write 
their opinions on the article, which are published below the article. 
They can write it’s not good enough; it needs to be changed; give us 
more information. 


DANI And the reviewers are from the F1000. 


VITEK Them or others, or additional ones. 
DANI Ah, anyone can? Any other scientist can? 


VITEK The reviewers are selected according to their expertise in the 
article’s subject. 


DANI And the reviewers are paid? 


VITEK No. No one pays reviewers. This is a very interesting tradition 
of science. Every article that is published, millions of articles, 
always has two reviewers, and no one pays them. 


DANI And there is no problem? Still, it’s a lot of work; it takes time. 


VITEK Yes, it’s a tradition in science; you have to do it for others, 
and they do it for you. It also has advantages for reviewers. Since 
they work on the article’s topic, they are the first to know about 
breakthroughs and innovations, and they can also have an impact. 
This is adeep tradition of all science, but we have opened it 
completely. Instead of being secret, it is open; instead of waiting, it 
is published immediately, and we immediately publish the review as 
well. 


DANI How many such articles would you receive on average per 
week? Per month? 


VITEK At first, it was not much, and then more and more. We 
started to convince the big funders to recommend researchers to 
publish with us. We made agreements with them, and they 
recommended all their researchers. It began to grow; we got a lot of 
support from various people. We eventually sold this project. It is 
now believed that this will rule the science world, that all articles 
will be published this way. 


DANI Financially, it wasn’t profitable yet, right? 


VITEK Right. But I believe it will be very profitable, as open access 
will end up being very profitable. We decided to sell because I had 


no more money to invest; I had to sell. 


DANI So, what’s the difference between what you sold and what you 
still manage now? 


VITEK There were three different companies, all called F1000. F1000 
Prime publishes reviews of already published articles and works on 
a subscription basis. It was the first thing we did, and we didn’t sell 
it. And there is also F1000 Workspace, which is the software we 
developed for the people who write the articles to make it easier and 
more straightforward, and the company I sold is called F1000 
Research, the platform that publishes the articles themselves. 


DANI So you didn’t sell the initial company, which does reviews. 


VITEK I didn’t sell it because nobody wanted to buy it. It’s not 
profitable, and they don’t believe I’ll be able to make it profitable. 


DANI So you kept with it. What have you changed, or are you 
changing, that you believe will be successful within a year? 


VITEK It’s all quite technical, Dani. It’s not so easy to understand if 
you are not really inside this world. But I’ll tell you what we’re 
changing. We started by having a straightforward method. Several 
thousand medical experts said which articles they thought were 
good; they gave them stars and justified their choice. From this, we 
built aservice which is used, but somehow it has not been 
recognised as a necessary service. Why? Because the system is too 
open. We ask people to write, but some write and some don’t; some 
write more, and some write less. In short, the coverage is unequal 
and inaccurate, and many of the best experts who joined at the 
beginning do not participate anymore because it is not worthwhile 
for them; they don’t think it gives them anything. 


DANI They don’t get paid for it, and they already have the prestige. 


VITEK They have enough of their own. In short, we failed to build 
a service that is anecessity, even though there are quite alot of 


users, quite a lot of subscribers, universities, and institutes. 
DANI How many? Dozens? Hundreds? 


VITEK Hundreds. But not enough to make a profit. In the meantime, 
we are losing quite a lot. We do a good job, and we are not willing to 
lower the standards. Because when I started FI000 Research and 
really focused on it, I kind of neglected the F1000 Prime, the 
reviews. I let it run as it is. I didn’t take care of it, and as always with 
these things, as soon as I stop taking care of it, it continues, but it 
doesn’t get better and doesn’t grow. When we decided to sell, we 
wanted to sell all the things, all three, each of them is related to the 
others, but they only wanted to buy the platform for publishing the 
articles. It wasn’t easy, it wasn’t easy for me, but I had no choice, 
and I had to. 


DANI And now you actually continue to run acompany that 
currently has no profits. 


VITEK Yes. And the situation is very unclear. There is an argument 
that says, Vitek, be careful, close everything, run away, there is 
acrisis. It’s unclear how much money the institutions and 
universities will have. On the other hand, it is clear that the 
research will grow and grow, especially now. 


DANI Especially in the fields of biology, medicine. 


VITEK Well, so we had what we had left, and I really didn’t know 
what to do. Ithought maybe we should close, but in the end 
I decided to continue. I started thinking about what to improve and 
how to improve, and I came up with a concrete idea. We are trying 
to make it so that all the people who write the reviews, the 
recommendations, get more recognition. We want each of these 
reviews to be considered a small article. 


DANI For the purpose of their scientific careers. 


VITEK Yes, that it will count as a type of article. And we are trying to 


develop software so it will be very easy to do this, that the articles 
will come by themselves and they will just click, write a few words, 
and it will appear. We are also working on how to publish their 
names. For example, we have developed software that, in every 
search for an article, our review will also appear with the 
author’s name. So, we have already taken some steps that will 
greatly increase visibility and help writers. We have also added one 
more very important thing: the use of Al, artificial intelligence, with 
some human intervention. This way, we can check every article that 
is published and see if it has the basic things that are necessary for 
it to be considered. We estimate that we will disregard about half of 
everything that is published because it is inadequate; it is not worth 
looking at. 


DANI It’s an algorithm that checks all kinds of elements. 


VITEK Yes, are the statistics okay? Is the number of people okay? 
Did they do the basics? Is it stolen? You know, there are all kinds of 
mechanisms. We are now working on this algorithm. We will also 
allow people to defend themselves. To say, you disregarded me as 
not good enough, but in my opinion... and then we’ll check again. 
This is a very important thing because it is well known that about 
half, or maybe even more than half, of everything published is 
absolute nonsense, or theft, or nothing, or less than nothing, and 
there is no service that checks it that way. After the initial sorting, 
in which about fifty percent of the articles will be eliminated, there 
will of course be more sorting and more stages. There will be 
a second stage where there may be one or two percent of interesting 
articles, and the last stage will have about 0.1 percent of the 
articles, only the most important and the best. 


DANI How many of these will there be in a year? 


VITEK I estimate between ten and twenty a month. It will be very 
helpful because many people want to know only what is most 
important. Ideally, we need it to be similar to what will be published 


in the most important scientific journals in the world because 
everyone first checks what is published there. When a scientist 
publishes an article in “Nature”, for example, it changes his career. 
We want to have a list that will change the career of every person 
who enters it. And it will also be more accurate because not all 
articles published in the most respected journals are important, and 
sometimes really good articles are published in less respected 
journals. With us, all the articles that will be selected will be of the 
highest level. 


DANI You are making long-term plans, but there is an actual 
possibility that you will have to close everything in a year. 


VITEK There is a possibility, yes. 
DANI How are you with that? 


VITEK I believe it won’t happen, and I don’t know what will happen 
when it comes. I might sell the house and continue. 


DANI So you haven’t made a final decision. 


VITEK I don’t decide on anything until the last minute. Why? Why 
decide in advance before you know what’s going on? This decision is 
very simple: I can do it, and I have done it many times; I decide, and 
that’s it; I close. I will decide whether to close or continue a little 
longer at the end of next year. We may still be in a rough spot, but 
I’ll see enough signs that it’s worthwhile to keep going. I may go 
and ask for an investment, and I may close. In the meantime, 
it’s very interesting; I’m on a roll. 


Web of Stories 


DANI Now tell me about Web of Stories. Where did the idea come 
from? 


VITEK The idea came from Father’s recordings. At about the age of 
thirty-five, I realised that Ihad no idea who Father was, who this 
man was, and I was very curious. I wrote him a letter, the only letter 
I ever wrote to him as an adult. 


DANI You probably wrote in Polish. 


VITEK Yes, certainly in Polish. This was the letter — ”Hello, Father. 
A very interesting device has come out, a Sony Walkman.” I knew he 
was very much like me, very fond of these new devices. It was a Sony 
Walkman that could record. I don’t know if you remember how 
exciting it was, this thought of having such a small device that could 
record. So, I wrote to him that I thought it would be very interesting 
for me to hear his life story, which I had no idea about. And if he 
promised to tell it to me in all honesty, especially for me, I would 
send him the Sony Walkman. I was quite sure he couldn’t resist it, 
but then I got the letter from him, maybe the only one, I’m not sure. 
A lovely letter. He wrote, “I was very surprised that you wrote to me 
and that you are interested in my life story, and then I asked myself, 
what was my life? And I came to the conclusion that my life was 
a disaster. I gave my life,” he wrote, “all the good years, to an ideal 
and an idea, and one day Irealised that all the sacrifice and 
everything I did was to help a crime. When I realised and got out of 
it, it was too late to do anything else; I was no longer able to. So, 
Ihave to say that my life was not asuccess; it was a disaster, so 
Idon’t really see why Ishould record such astory. But then 
Ithought maybe I should ask another question.” I wish Ihad the 
letter so Icould remember exactly what he wrote, but it was 
something like, “Maybe if my son suddenly asks me to tell him 
about my life, Ishould ask myself, is it interesting? Then I can 
answer that for you, Vitek. It’s very interesting. Send me the Sony 
Walkman.” 


DANI I think this is exactly the beginning of the first recording. 


VITEK Yes, yes, when he started recording, he said similar things. 


DANI I’ll read the first paragraph he recorded: “Today is Sunday, 
December 6, 1970. Ihave been confined to bed for several days 
because of the flu that attacked me. But do not worry; today, I was 
somewhat relieved; the fever has gone down. Today and tomorrow, 
I will stay in bed, so Ihave decided to try to comply with your 
request, Vitek, and record episodes from my life and Mother’s life. 
To tell the truth, I was very surprised by your request. It proved to 
me, in any case, that you are closer to us than I thought, and that 
warmed my heart. I am ready to willingly comply with your request, 
especially since I, too, have thought for several years that I would 
have to put my memories on paper because ours was a unique 
generation. Ageneration of turbulence, ageneration of social 
upheavals, illusions, and disappointments. It seems to me that in 
every detail, you can find all the signs of this generation, like a drop 
of water reflecting all the properties of the whole sea.” 


VITEK It’s a beautiful beginning, very typical of Father, somewhat 
grandiose, you know, and a little poetic. I was very touched that he 
was happy about it, but what was missing there was the real reason 
— send me the Sony. Without the Sony, I’m not sure he would have 
done it. 


DANI Vitek, it was already after he had the Walkman in his hand. 


VITEK Yes, sure, he spoke. He pressed the button and spoke. He 
would send me the tapes, and I would listen. In all things, you know, 
Idon’t have this need that you have to make some kind of 
documentation, to preserve. I did it for me, for the moment. But 
a thought was born from this, which ripened a few years later for the 
start of the Web of Stories project. 


When I started working in science, in scientific publishing, I met 
great scientists, great doctors, very impressive people. Then I had 
an idea. I remember it started when I said how fantastic it would be 
if Newton or Einstein had recorded their life story like Father 
recorded his story. Because this story wasn’t like a biography, it 


wasn’t like an interview; it was something that came out from 
within, and maybe I could reach what we reached with Father, who 
was actually talking by himself to himself. It was as if he was talking 
to us, but, you know, he sat there sick, every time he had a cold, and 
he would talk and record. And I saw that as soon as you start telling 
this story, it flows, it is present, it is already written, it is ready. 
It’s not all perfect, but, you know, it’s there. 


Iremember having this thought, and I knew a great scientist with 
whom I became very good friends, and he became friends with me, 
Sydney Brenner. Many regard him as the greatest biologist of 
modern times. He got a Nobel Prize for the work he did, he found 
out many very important things, and he was a character, you know. 
I loved him very much, and he would tell me things, and I would talk 
to him. He was a Jew from South Africa, a very smart person who 
influenced me. So I went to him and said, I want to record you, what 
do you think? And he said, listen, Ilike this idea very much. 
Although I am not old enough, I will do it; for you, I will do it. 


DANI How old was he then? 


VITEK In his mid-seventies. I decided it had to be over seventy, and 
it wasn’t too early, not at all. Irecorded it and saw that it really 
works. After that, we started looking for more scientists. First of all, 
we went to physicists, whom I didn’t really know, but there was 
a group of well-known physicists who were already very old because 
the golden age of physics was at the beginning of the twentieth 
century. Through Chris, I got to some guy who worked at the BBC, 
and he went to all of them and recorded them. After that, Tamara 
came back from film school, and I asked her to help me, so she said, 
I’m ready to help you for a year on the condition that we also film 
artists. I said, whomever you want; the rule is that we think people 
will want to know who it is in two hundred years. So, she started 
bringing people, poets, filmmakers, and we continued with 
scientists and biologists as well. You know, I sometimes have 
conversations about this with Chris; for me, the fact that I did it and 


put it online is enough; I don’t need anything more. I don’t want to 
spend money on advertisements, on explanations, it’s not 
important. It might be important in two hundred years. But it 
exists; it is freely accessible to everyone, and whoever finds it will 
find it. We get comments: I found your site; it’s the greatest site in 
the world. We get things like this all the time. 


DANI And you intend to continue with it? 


VITEK It continues in a limited way. For now, I’m quite delighted 
Ihave it; it’s something small and... you know, important. Life 
stories are a fascinating thing; after all, our memories are us. 
Because how does a person know what he is? When we think about 
ourselves, what are we actually thinking about? We think about the 
hero of the story we wrote for ourselves. Whether we know it or not, 
each of us writes a story. And we write the story throughout life, 
over the years, and write, as Hanoch would say, in versions. We 
improve it, tell it again and again, and we know how it works and 


already catch where it starts to get boring, so we make some 
changes. And this is a story that goes deep inside, and this is how 
we think about ourselves, through this story. We have no other way. 
We think about the story we built in our head, which is certainly not 
entirely true, but it is our story. 


I realised this when I heard Father’s story, how important the story 
is, and basically, there is no life without it. Everything that happens 
to us all the time; we become a story. We need the narration, the 
continuity, sentence after sentence, even though life is not really 
like that. After all, everything happens at once, and everything 
happens in many dimensions, and not necessarily with a clear 
causality and order. But for our head, for our brain, we cannot 
understand and give meaning without turning it into something 
that can be turned into astory. And you know, it’s always so 
exciting. When you start, you’re not so sure what to say, and 
I always say, start from the beginning, and everyone starts with 
Iwas born on this day, in this place, my father is like this, my 
mother is like that. They start telling, and after a short while, you 
suddenly feel that that’s it; a door has opened, and a story emerges. 
This story sits and waits; give a person a chance, and it’s out, like 
our story is out, now as we speak. You know, there’s a pleasure in 
that because a story is meant to be told. 


DANI To remember, to experience things again, to feel. 


VITEK And just to tell. When there is someone you can tell to, then 
you tell. 
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